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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Nashville  gave  the  National  Associa- 
tion a  warm  reception,  but  Chicago  gave  a 
warmer  one  two  years  ago. 


The  teachers  have  returned  from  their 
vacation,  and  the  voice  of  the  school  bell 
is  heard  again  in  the  land.  It  is  daily  pro- 
claiming with  an  iron  tongue,  ".as  is  the 
teacher — so  is  the  school." 


The  National  Association  will  be  held 
in  St.  Paul  next  summer,  it  is  said.  We 
hope  so.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  entertain- 
ment committee  will  see  to  'it  that  the 
hotels  do  not  charge  guests  more  than 
their  highest  regular  rates,  when  they  stow 
them  away  into  attic  rooms  and  put  two 
in  a  bed  with  the  thermometer  at  100. 


The  stalwart  editor  of  the  Iowa  Nor- 
mal Monthly  gives  the  Public-School 
Journal  fair  warning  that  if  it  attempts 
to  enter  Iowa  he  will  kick  it  over  the  bor- 
der. The  Journal  has  already  entered 
several  thousand  strong.  Show  us  the  toe 
of  the  boot,  Bro.  Edwards,  with  which  you 
propose  to  perform  this  herculean  feat. 
Iowa  is  a  great  state,  with  twenty-four 
thousand  teachers.  Why  should  they  not 
read  the  Public-School  Journal  if  they 
find  it  helpful?  The  Iowa  Normal  Monthly 
is  a  great  periodical.  The  state  is  proud  of 
it.  It  is  a  tower  of  strength  and  a  beacon 
light  to  the  world.  Why  will  it  ruthlessly 
stamp  out  the  feeble  rush  light  of  the 
Public-School  Journal?  Why  will  it  in- 
sist upon  welcoming  us  "with  bloody  hands 
to  a  hospitable  grave?"  Greatness  can 
afford  to  be  magnanimous. 

s  OA 


Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,"  which 
the  reviewers  speak  of  as  the  most  valua- 
ble book  on  this  subject  yet  published. 


The  greatest  need  of  education  is  more 
scholarly  teachers.  Knowledge  of  meth- 
ods and  devices  for  teaching  has  far  out- 
run the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.  No  one  can  teach  what  he  does 
not  know. 


With  an  effective  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  and  a  uniform  course  of  study 
throughout  the  state,  Illinois  promises  to 
make  a  long  stride  this  year  in  the  advance- 
ment of  her. schools  and  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  their  influence.  The  law  says 
that  the  children  must  attend  the  schools. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  schools  are  worth 
attending 


About  150  degrees  were  conferred  by 
the  different  colleges,  at  the  close  of  the 
past  year.  Most  of  these  were  LL.  D.'s 
and  D.  D.'s.  The  annual  crop  of  doctors 
in  this  country  presses  hard  upon  the  corn 
and  wheat  crop.  Everything  in  America 
is  on  an  enormous  scale.  How  we  pity 
poor  little  England!  She  has  not  a  tithe 
of  the  number  of  LL.  D.'s  and  D.  D.'s  that 
we  have.  And  it  is  said,  too,  that  they  do 
not  write  their  degrees  after  or  before  their 
names  on  the  hotel  register.  But  many  of 
ours  do.  England  has  much  to  learn  from 
us.  The  number  of  men  in  America  who 
do  not  wear  some  academic  or  military  title 
is  few.  Indeed  the  absence  of  a  title  is 
coming  to  be  a  mark  of  distinction. 
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Prof.  James  A.  Canfield,  of  the  Kansas 
University,  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  the 
Nashville  meeting.  Mr.  Canfield  has  been 
the  efficient  secretary  for  three  years.  The 
success  of  the  meetings  at  San  Francisco 
and  at  Nashville  was  largely  due  to  his 
untiring  efforts.  He  has  earned  the  honor 
of  the  presidency,  which  honor  would  also 
fall  to  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
members  of  the  Association. 


One  noticeable  thing  at  the  Nashville 
meeting  was  the  absence  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  the  south.  As  yet  the 
leaders  of  education  there  are  teachers  of 
private  schools,  who  constitute  a  sort  of 
educational  fraternity  in  which  the  public 
school  teacher  has  not  yet  come  into  full 
membership.  We  noticed  but  very  few 
colored  people  in  attendance  upon  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Association.  It 
has  been  reported  that  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  colored  teachers  in  the  South. 
Do  they  take  no  interest  in  conventions  of 
this  kind,  or  did  they  feel  that  they  would 
not  be  welcome? 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  interest  that  is  being  manifested  by  pro- 
gressive and  ambitious  teachers  through- 
out the  country  in  "  Teachers'  Reading 
Circles."  This  is  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  younger  teachers  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  take  the  better  places  that  are 
wanting  better  teachers  than  now  fill  them, 
in  very  many  cases.  There  are  too  many 
of  the  older  teachers  who  are  now  in 
these  places,  who  have  ceased  to  grow  and 
to  take  any  interest  in  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  their  work.  They  must  either 
change  their  attitude  and  come  into  the 
spirit  of  the  time  which  is  asking  for  a 
higher  grade  of  attainment,  or  they  must 
give  place  to  younger  people  who.  have 
already  passed  beyond  them.  The  ten- 
dency of  school  work  in  the  past  has  been 
to  reduce  the  teacher  to  a  machine.  Those 
who  have  become  fossilized  will  probably 
remain  so.  They  are  apt  to  be  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  demands  that  are  made  and 
the  changes  that  are  imminent.  The  need 
of  the  times  is  more  intelligence  and  devo- 
tion. The  Reading  Circle  is  organized  in 
response  to  this  demand.  Those  who  enter 
upon  it  and  pursue  it  faithfully  will  find 
new  vistas  opening  before  them  which  will 
surely  lead  them  to  positions  of  influence, 


and  power,  and  better  pay.  Prepare  your- 
selves for  better  work  and  better  positions 
will  open.  There  is  ample  room  in  the 
"upper  story;"  or,  rather,  vacancies  will 
be  made  on  the  upper  floors  for  those  who 
have  proved  their  superior  ability  to- fill 
them. 


The  state  of  Illinois  carried  off  more 
than  her  share  of  the  high  offices  from  the 
National  Convention.  Dr.  Peabody,  of 
Champaign,  was  made  president  of  the 
Council,  which  is  really  the  most  honor- 
able office  in  the  gift  of  the  Convention; 
Supt.  Howland,  of  Chicago,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Council;  and  Dr. 
Hewett,  of  Normal,  was  continued  in  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  General  Associ- 
ation. This  election  was  especially  com- 
plimentary to  Supt.  Howland,  it  being  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Council  he  ever  at- 
tended as  a  member.  But  the  Council 
does  not  confer  its  honors  as  reward  for 
services  rendered,  as  was  illustrated  in  its 
failure  to  continue  in  office,  for  the  regular 
term  of  two  years,  the  able  secretary  of 
the  past  year.  She  has  been  the  most  effi- 
cient secretary  the  Council  has  ever  had, 
and  is  one  of  the  Council's  ablest  mem- 
bers. A  failure  to  re-elect  her  must  not 
be  considered  as  any  want  of  recognition 
of  her  services  and  of  her  high  standing 
as  a  member  of  the  body,  but  merely  as  a 
freak  or  an  oversight  of  the  nominating 
committee,  whose  report  passed  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  confusion  of  the  closing  hour, 
and  before  any  one  realized  that  the  usual 
term  of  office  of  the  secretary  had  not 
expired.  The  honor  was  conferred  upon 
State  Supt.  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota,  very 
worthily,  only  it  is  too  soon  by  one  year, 
if  the  rule  of  tenure  of  office  in  this  body 
is  not  to  be  changed.  We  imagine  that 
the  real  explanation  of  this  action  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  secretary  of  the 
present  year  served  the  Council  as  secre- 
tary pro  tern,  at  the  Council  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Coy  the 
secretary  elect,  and  that  the  committee 
did  not  take  pains  to  learn  this  fact.  If 
so,  the  Council  should  appoint  its  com- 
mittees more  carefully. 


Uniform  Course  of  Study. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of 
study  by  the  county  superintendents  of 
Illinois,  is  an  important  step  in  advance. 
We  do  not  say,  and  we  do  not  believe,  that 
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a  rigid  conformity  to  a  prescribed  course 
of  study  by  every  school  is  the  ultima 
Thule  of  educational  endeavor.  But  what 
we  do  maintain  is,  that  it  is  through  con- 
formity to  a  substantially  uniform  course 
of  study  that  the  schools  are  to  attain  to 
that  position,  if  it  is  ever  attained,  in  which 
each  school  can  be  a  law  unto  itself. 
Unity  in  diversity  is  the  ideal  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  general  course  of 
study  is  the  element  of  unity.  The  special 
modifications  to  adapt  it  to  any  particular 
school  and  the  individuality  of  the  teacher 
give  the  diversity. 

But  this  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of 
study  is  only  a  public  statement  of  what 
has  been  virtually  practiced  for  years.  A 
course  of  study  is  merely  the  setting  forth 
of  the  things  that  are  to  be  taught  to  the 
children,  in  the  different  branches,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  learned. 
These  things  and  this  order  are  practically 
the  same  in  all  good  schools  where  good 
teaching  is  done.  There  will  be  minor 
differences,  of  course,  but  practically  the 
course  of  study  in  Indiana  and  in  Iowa  must 
be  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  Illinois. 
We  cannot  see,  therefore,  but  that  an  out- 
line of  a  course  that  will  be  good  for  Illi- 
nois will  be  equally  good  for  any  other 
state  of  the  same  degree  of  educational 
advancement.  There  must  be,  virtually,  one 
course  of  study  for  all  the  northwestern 
states.  A  published  course,  as  we  have 
intimated,  is  simply  the  public  announce- 
ment of  what  the  good  schools  of  the 
country  are  teaching  the  children.  This 
must  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  teachers,  and 
so  a  material  aid  to  the  superintendent.  A 
union  of  intelligent  effort  among  our  teach- 
ers is  a  most  valuable  end  to  be  sought, 
and  a  published  course  of  study  that  shall 
set  forth  the  unity  in  the  things  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  is  an  important  aid  to  this 
end.  We  invite  every  superintendent  and 
teacher,  who  may  read  these  pages,  to  a 
serious  consideration  of  this  matter. 


The  Compulsory  Law. 

Illinois  has  enacted  a  stringent  compul- 
sory attendance  law.  Nothing  so  rigid  and 
thorough-going  has  ever  been  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  of  any  state  west  of  the 
Hudson  river.  The  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernor towards  the  statute  probably  had 
much  to  do  in  giving  it  a  favorable  intro- 
duction to  the  legislature.    His  argument 


was  that  a  compulson  law  should  be  given 
a  fair  trial  in  the  state  by  enacting  one  that 
could  be  made  effective,  in  place  of  the 
ineffective  one  that  has  been  in  force  for 
two  years  but  could  never  be  enforced. 
Then,  if  the  people  did  not  want  it  they 
would  repeal  it. 

Whether  this  law  shall  continue  on  the 
statute  books  and  gradually  become  oper- 
ative, or  whether  it  shall  become  unpopular 
and  be  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  depends  upon  the  wisdom  with 
which  it  is  enforced.  Indiscreet  friends 
will  prove  the  worst  enemies  the  law  can 
have.  In  our  opinion  its  penalties  should 
be  invoked,  at  first,  only  in  extreme  cases 
and  where  the  public  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  practically  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  action.  The  officers  to  whom 
is  intrusted  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
should  seek  to  use  it  to  re- enforce  their 
reasoning  and  persuasion  rather  than  to 
compel  obedience.  In  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts,  this 
will  be  the  best  use  to  make  of  the  law  at 
present.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  there  are 
districts  where  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law  from  the  first  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 
This  law  is  the  expression  of  a  fundamen- 
tally true  idea  in  our  educational  system. 
It  is  the  right  of  the  child  and  of  the  tax- 
payer that  the  children  of  a  community 
shall  receive  the  advantages  which  the 
schools  afford.  No  parent  has  the  right  to 
deprive  his  child  of  the  opportunity  for 
preparation  for  successful  living  which 
the  schools  give.  But  a  principle  that  is 
fundamentally  true  may  be  made  to  appear 
very  false  and  tyrannical  by  a  hasty  and  in- 
discrete enforcement.  We  plead,  there- 
fore, for  great  caution  and  wisdom  in  the 
attempts  to  enforce  this  law.  Let  us  be 
willing  to  labor  and  to  wait.  Our.  readers 
can  do  much  to  make  the  law  popular  by 
using  their  influence  to  secure  a  discrete 
enforcement  of  it  in  their  communities. 


Necessity  of  Supervision. 

Without  close  and  intelligent  supervision 
there  is  slight  hope  of  any  marked  im- 
provement in  our  schools  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  has 
set  so  strongly  toward  the  employment  of 
inefficient  teachers  that  some  time  must 
elapse  before  it  can  be  turned  and  the  peo- 
ple be  brought  to  see  that  the  school  must 
not  be  used  as  an  asylum  for  a  weak  class 
of  men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  earn 
a  living  in  any  other  vocation,  or  for  a  lot 
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of  young  girls  who  are  merely  waiting  for 
something  (or  some  one)  to  turn  up.  The 
people  are  the  ones  at  fault  in  this  matter. 
There  is  a  silent  but  potent  sentiment 
among  them  that  "any  one  can  teach 
school."  And  they  permit,  without  pro- 
test, school  boards  to  employ  their  sisters, 
their  cousins,  and  their  aunts,  or  their 
neighbors'  daughters  who  have  just  left  the 
district  or  possibly  the  high  school,  and  who 
must  learn  to  teach  at  the  expense  of  the 
children,  and  who  are  apt  to  leave  the  school 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  render  some  ser- 
vice for  the  salaries  they  receive.  Much 
of  the  money  paid  to  so-called  teachers 
might  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  for 
any  service  the  teacher  renders  in  return 
for  it.  The  only  good  resulting  from  it,  as 
we  have  said  before,  is  that  the  pupils 
assemble  together  in  some  sort  of  order 
and  for  a  tolerably  well-defined  purpose, 
and  they  do  much  to  educate  each  other. 
So  it  is  probable  that  most  schools  are 
worth  what  they  cost.  This  inefficiency  is 
not  the  fault  of  these  teachers.  They  do 
the  best  they  can  in  most  cases.  But  they 
have  neither  scholarship,  maturity,  nor 
experience.  The  people's  loyalty  to  the 
public  school  is,  as  yet,  more  a  sentiment 
than  an  intelligent  conviction.  And,  too, 
many  of  the  school  officials  have  no  respect 
for  the  institution  whose  affairs  they  ad- 
minister. The  only  remedy  for  this  evil 
lies  through  the  formation  of  a  better  pub- 
lic sentiment.  The  superintendent  and  the 
public  press  are  the  agencies  through  which 
this  reform  must  be  brought  about. 

But  what  shall  be  done  while  the  people 
are  being  educated?  It  seems  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  thing  to  be  urged  now  is  a 
closer  supervision  of  the  schools.  The 
assistants  of  the  county  superintendent 
should  be  multiplied  until  it  is  possible  to 
make  an  effective  supervision  of  every 
school  where  an  inefficient  teacher  is  em- 
ployed. The  cities  have  long  seen  the 
need  of  such  supervision  and  have  pro- 
vided it  more  or  less  completely.  The 
country  needs  it  quite  as  much  as  the  city. 
Until  the  teacher  is  able  to  be  a  law  unto 
himself  or  herself,  he  or  she  must  follow 
the  lead  of  some  one  who  is  wiser.  In 
most  of  our  counties  the  supervising  force 
should  be  increased  three-fold,  and  even 
more  than  this.  By  a  close  supervision  of 
the  teaching  of  these  young  and  inexperi- 
enced persons  they  can  be  led  to  perlorm 
a  service  that  will  be  otherwise  far  beyond 
their  capabilities.  Is  not  a  closer  super- 
vision the  next  thing  to  work  for,  and  is  it 


not  the  next  step  to  take  in  educating  the 
people  to  the  necessity  of  employing  teach- 
ers who  do  not  need  to  be  supervised? 


The  Council  of  Education. 

There  was  a  larger  attendance  than  usual 
of  the  members  of  this  body  at  Nashville. 
The  opinion  prevailed  that  this  meeting 
approached  more  nearly  the  ideal  of  what 
a  Council  of  Education  should  be,  than 
many  that  have  preceded  it.  It  will  be  gen- 
erally conceded  that  this  was  due  largely 
to  the  influence  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  who 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  every 
discussion  in  which  he  engaged.  But 
there  is  growing  evidence  from  year  to 
year  that  a  number  of  other  members  of 
the  Council  have  entered  upon  the  study 
of  some  educational  problems  in  earnest, 
and  there  is  fair  promise  that  this  body 
will  yet  exert  the  influence  that  such  a 
Council  ought  to  exert  upon  the  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  nation.  To  do  this 
its  discussions  must  rise  above  the  plane 
of  the  expression  of  mere  opinion  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
educational  theories.  The  interest  cul- 
minated in  the  discussion  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Pedagogics  upon  the 
Pedagogical  Value  of  Manual  Training. 
Mr.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  sin- 
gle champion  of  the  school  work-shop  who 
ably  defended  his  position  against  the  com- 
bined attack  of  the  Council.  But  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  matters  discussed 
were  not  those  of  fundamental  importance. 
The  discussion  seemed  to  drift  almost  at 
the  first  into  a  consideration  of  the  relative 
value  of  drawing  as  practiced  in  a  manual 
training  school,  and  of  drawing  in  a  first- 
class  high  school.  But  the  thing  we  all 
want  to  know  about  is  what  is  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  shop-work  beyond  that 
which  is  attainable  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  drawing  in  either  of  these  kinds  of 
schools.  This  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  the  central  question  in  this  manual  train- 
ing discussion,  and  it  is  a  question  that  is 
soon  exhausted,  for  the  limits  or  it  are 
soon  reached.  So  it  seems  as  if  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  pedagogical  value  of  shop- 
work  is  nearing  its  end.  The  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  work  shall  be  in- 
corporated into  our  school  system  as  a 
special  course  of  instruction  for  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  is  a  much  more  difficult 
one  to  determine,  and  it  is  one  upon  which 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 
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Another  very  interesting  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Hailmann,  of  LaPorte,  Ind., 
upon  "  What  is  meant  by  harmony  in  edu- 
cation. What  is  a  '  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  the  powers?'  "  We  shall  return 
to  a  discussion  of  this  report  in  a  later 
number  of  this  magazine.  Mr.  Canfield, 
of  Kansas,  read  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  reports  of  the  meeting  on 
the  need  of  awakening  the  public  mind  to 
the  importance  of  supplying  the  facilities 
for  higher  education  to  the  children  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  suggesting  a  method  of 
doing  this.  We  need  to  return  to  the  old- 
time  reverence  for  learning,  in  this  country. 
The  crying  evil  of  the  day  is  a  prevailing 
shallowness  that  mistakes  its  ignorance  for 
wisdom.  The  hope  is  that  as  material 
•comforts  come  to  abound  more  and  more 
people  will  come  to  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  human  soul,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  else  of  so  great  value  as  its  ad- 
vancement toward  perfection. 


Mr.  Mead  at  Nashville.  * 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  came  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  parochial  schools, 
at  the  Nashville  meeting,  hot  from  the  con- 
test in  Boston,  in  which  he  took  so  promi- 
nent and  influential  a  part.  New  England 
is  being  rapidly  transformed  from  a  protes- 
tant  to  a  Roman  Catholic  community. 
The  immigrations  of  the  Irish  from  Ireland 
and  of  the  French  from  Canada  are  work- 
ing this  transformation  with  surprising 
speed.  It  seems  as  if  there  may  be  per- 
sons now  living  who  will  see  New  England 
controlled  by  a  people  fully  en  rapport  with 
the  Catholic  church,  a  large  number  of 
whom  will  speak  only  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  will  have  little  sympathy  with  those 
principles  of  education  and  government  for 
which  New  England  has  stood  for  two  cen- 
turies. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a 
New  Englander,  seeing  this  menace  to  what 
he  holds  most  sacred,  should  feel  intensely 
upon  the  subject  of  parochial  schools, 
and  should  attack  them  with  unrelenting 
animosity.  Mr.  Mead  is  a  brilliant  de- 
bater. His  address  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  persuasive  polemics  to  which 
the  Association  has  ever  listened.  It 
needed  but  a  suggestion,  when  he  closed, 
to  bring  that  great  audience  to  their  feet 
in  a  storm  of  applause  rivaled  only  by 
some  of  the  scenes  in  recent  political  con- 
ventions. The  suggestion  was  not  given, 
but  the  applause  was  loud  and  long.    It  is 


not  possible  for  us  to  give  here  a  syn- 
opsis of  this  address.  It  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  American  citizen.  To  our 
thinking  it  would  be  much  more  influential 
if  it  were  less  polemical,  and  partook  more 
of  that  judicial  spirit  and  style  that  char- 
acterized the  addresses  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons and  Bishop  Keane.  But  it  would  not 
have  effected  his  audience  so  powerfully 
as  it  did.  The  discussion  of  this  question 
has  but  just  begun  in  this  country.  In 
many  of  the  New  England  towns  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  children 
are  of  the  families  of  the  foreign-born  pop- 
ulation. If  they  are  to  be  prohibited  from 
attending  the  public  school,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  they  will  grow  up  without 
any  opportunity  to  know  from  actual  ex- 
perience what  the  public  school  alone  can 
give  that  is  an  essential  preparation  to 
good  citizenship. 

We  have  long  held  that  the  time  would 
come  when  our  legislative  authorities  must 
demand  that  every  child  shall  receive  at 
least  a  part  of  its  education  in  the  public 
schools,  as  the  most  effective  way  of  pre- 
venting the  injurious  growth  of  class  dis- 
tinctions in  society. 

But  we  believe  that  the  class  distinction 
most  to  be  guarded  against  is  not  that  of 
religion,  but  that  of  wealth.  New  England 
may  be  transformed  into  an  American  Ire- 
land or  France,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  native  New  Englanders  will  not  stay  at 
home  and  look  after  their  inheritance.  It 
is  their  fault  if  they  give  it  up  to  the  for- 
eigner. But  these  should  be  permitted  to 
take  possession  of  it  only  on  condition 
that  the  children  be  prepared  in  the  free 
public  school  for  citizenship.  If  there  be 
any  one  thing  that  may  be  styled  the  pal- 
ladium of  our  liberties  it  is  the  public 
school.  We  have  passed  beyond  the  time 
when  the  church  can  control  political 
affairs  in  any  but  small  areas,  and  there 
for  only  a  brief  period.  But  we  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  time  when  wealth  will 
seek  the  control  of  the  state  and  of  every 
other  institution  of  our  civilization. 


The  Nashville  Meeting. 

When  we  consider  that  the  National 
Association  was  held  in  a  southern  city  in 
the  middle  of  July,  the  attendance  must 
be  regarded  as  large.  The  teachers  and 
citizens  of  Nashville  and  the  leading  teach- 
ers of  the  South  extended  to  the  teachers 
of  the  North  a  cordial  welcome  and  enter- 
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tained  them  with  true  southern  hospitality. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  was  extended  to 
the  guests,  and  every  place  of  interest  was 
open  to  members  of  the  Association  with- 
out charge.  This  spirit  of  good  will  was 
heartily  reciprocated  by  the  visitors,  who 
carried  away  with  them  only  pleasant  re- 
membrances of  the  city  and  of  the  South. 
The  meeting  will  have  an  important  influ- 
ence in  cementing  the  bond  of  friendship 
and  sympathy  between  the  teachers  of  the 
two  sections  of  our  country.  Education 
knows  no  north  and  no  south.  Its  vote  is 
solid  for  the  common  cause  of  better 
schools  and  a  higher  standard  of  scholar- 
ship among  the  teachers. 

The  addresses  before  the  General  Asso- 
ciation were  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
former  meetings.  Much  interest  clustered 
around  the  discussions  of  Manual  Training 
and  Parochial  Schools.  The  conservatives 
had  the  numbers  on  the  manual  training 
issue.  Whether  they  had  the  argument  is 
a  question  on  which  opinions  will  differ. 
It  is  pretty  evident  that  both  the  pro's  and 
the  con's  are  coming  to  see  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question,  or,  at  least,  they 
have  made  the  discovery  of  Richard  de 
Coverley,  that  "  much  may  be  said  upon 
both  sides." 

Of  the  discussion  of  parochial  schools 
we  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  another 
page. 

The  Department  meetings  were  a  failure, 
as  usual.  There  was  little  of  interest  and 
less  of  value  in  them, — except  the  meeting 
of  the  Council,  which  is  hardly  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Association  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word.  Of  course  there  were  excep- 
tions. Dr.  Harris  was  in  great  demand  in 
these  Departments,  and  he  never  speaks 
without  saying  something.  The  kinder- 
garten department  was  an  exception.  Miss 
Nora  Smith,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs. 
Hailmann  and  Dr.  Harris  held  it  from 
dropping  into  the  dreary  sterility  of  most 
of  the  Department  discussions.  And,  too, 
Miss  Laura  Donnan,  of  Indianapolis  saved 
the  only  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
High  Schools  which  we  attended  from 
deserved  contempt,  when  considered  as  a 
meeting  of  teachers  of  the  high  schools  of 
this  country.  Indeed  all  the  addresses  of 
the  women,  so  far  as  we  heard  them,  were 
of  a  high  character. 

The  Department  meetings  will  never  be 
of  any  value  until  the  teachers  who  should 
be  present  and  belong  to  them  feel  that 
there  are  some  questions  of  such  vital  im- 
portance as  to  justify  an  annual  conference 


of  the  best  minds.  Educational  politics 
will  have  to  give  place  to  educational  pro- 
gress as  a  basis  for  determining  who  shall 
go  on  these  programs.  Much  that  is  now 
heard  there  is  mere  twaddle  when  com- 
pared with  what  ought  to  be  said  by  the 
best  thinkers  in  the  educational  work. 
When  these  Departments  shall  be  dignified 
by  the  presence  of  a  larger  number  of  the 
ablest  men  and  women  of  the  country, 
who  shall  set  earnestly  to  work  to  find  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  educational  prob- 
lems in  their  special  fields,  that  are  yet 
unsolved,  they  will  demand  a  better  place 
upon  the  program,  and  time  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  As  it  now  is,  the  Department 
meetings  in  general  are  a  disgrace  to  a 
national  body  of  educators.  These  meet- 
ings should  be  the  great  meetings  of  the 
Association  considered  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  The  meetings  of  the 
general  Association  have  their  value,  but 
it  is  not  their  function  to  enter  upon  that 
special  study  and  rigid  analysis  of  topics 
which  anything  approaching  a  scientific 
consideration  demands.  But  these  mass 
meetings  command  the  chief  interest  and 
most  of  the  talent  of  the  Association.  This- 
year  the  ablest  discussion  listened  to  was 
conducted  by  persons  outside  the  ranks, 
of  teachers.  This  is  well  if  people  outside 
the  teaching  vocation  can  make  the  ablest 
treatment  of  educational  topics.  But  this- 
need  would  not  be  apparent  if  the  Associ- 
ation could  command  all  of  the  best  talent 
of  its  own  profession. 

And  this  leads  to  the  question  why  so- 
many  representatives  of  this  best  talent  are 
absent  from  these  meetings?  We  shall  try 
to  answer  this  question  later.  We  think 
that  we  know  of  some  reasons  that  will 
make  interesting  reading. 


Christianity  and  the  Public  School. 

The  address  of  Bishop  Keane,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  at  the  late  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  in  Nash- 
ville, was  admirable  both  in  spirit  and  style. 
It  was  a  strong,  able,  and  convincing  argu- 
ment, having  for  its  purpose  to  show  the 
vital  importance  of  an  education  in  Chris- 
tianity as  a  preparation  for  citizenship  in 
a  free  and  enduring  republic.  The  genuine 
eloquence  of  this  great  churchman,  resting 
as  it  did  upon  a  basis  of  logic  that  left  no- 
room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  conclusions, 
captivated  his  hearers,  and  lifted  them  to 
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a  higher  and  nobler  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  education  of  a  human  soul. 
It  was  not  until  the  immediate  influence  of 
his  able  discourse  upon  the  emotions  of 
his  audience  had  somewhat  abated  that  the 
question  of  what  he  meant  by  Christianity 
could  arise  in  their  minds,  and  suggest  the 
very  wide  difference  that  exists  between 
his  practical  method  of  realizing  the  aims 
for  which  he  pleaded  so  eloquently,  and 
the  method  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
whom  he  addressed.  And  this  difference 
of  method  immediately  suggested  the  wide 
difference  of  meaning,  between  himself  and 
his  audience,  of  the  term  Christianity.  His 
reply  to  Mr.  Mead  revealed,  what  every- 
one knew  before,  that  in  his  first  address 
he  had  looked  upon  the  church,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  the 
real  and  only  embodyment  of  Christianity, 
and  upon  its  method  as  the  only  true  and 
safe  one  of  leading  the  citizen  to  the  real- 
ization of  Christianity  in  his  own  life. 
Christianity  thus  becomes,  to  those  who 
believe  with  him,  the  peculiar  possession 
of  a  single  institution  of  our  civilization. 
On  the  contrary  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  made  up  his  audience  believe  and  see, 
with  varying  degrees  of  clearness,  that  not 
one  but  all  of  the  institutions  of  our  pres- 
ent civilization  form  a  complete  embody- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  human  race 
now  understands  it;  that  as  the  race 
becomes  more  christian  these  institutions 
advance  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection, 
their  former  ideals  becoming  realities  and 
new  and  higher  ideals  coming  into  being. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
"  God  in  the  world  "  gives  to  himself  objec- 
tive reality  in  human  institutions,  and  those 
races  that  are  realizing  in  their  individual 
members  and  in  their  institutions  those 
principles  that  were  born  with  the  christian 
era  are  the  highest  types  of  Christianity 
that  have  yet  been  realized,  and  they  pos- 
sess the  highest  ideals  of  Christianity  that 
exist  in  the  world.  Highest  among  these 
institutions  is  the  church,  but  it  alone  is 
no  adequate  expression  of  the  christian 
idea,  as  the  race  comprehends  it.  The 
state  is  embodied  Christianity;  so  is  the 
family;  so  is  the  business  world;  so  is  the 
social  world  in  its  numerous  institutions 
not  included  in  the  above  enumeration.  It 
is  what  is  good,  the  positive  in  these,  and 
not  the  bad,  the  negative,  "the  spirit  that 
denies,"  that  is  meant  by  "Christianity  in 
the  world."  And  it  is  the  ideals  that  have 
not  yet  become  ideas  that  reveal  the 
Christianity  of  the  future.  This,  too  briefly 


stated  to  be  clearly  expressed,  is,  as  we 
think  it,  the  protestant  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  so  far  as  it  differs  materially  from 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  If 
the  protestant  is  true  to  his  protest  he  must, 
sooner  or  later,  see  that  the  distinction 
between  things  secular  and  things  sacred, 
in  human  institutions,  is  not  valid.  All  the 
cardinal  institutions  of  man  are  sacred; 
the  state  and  the  industrial  world  as  well 
as  the  church. 

Now  what  is  the  function  of  the  school 
in  a  christian  civilization?  It  is,  as  we 
believe,  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  those  conceptions  and  practices  that 
are  the  basal  ideas  and  essential  practices 
of  these  different  human  institutions  that 
are  the  embodiment  of  "Christianity  in  the 
world." 

The  basal  idea  of  the  church  is  reverence; 
of  the  state,  it  is  justice;  of  the  industrial 
world,  it  is  honesty  and  industry;  of  busi- 
ness society,  it  is  service  to  others,  and  a 
just  return  of  ones  deed  to  himself;  of  the 
social  world,  it  is  brotherly  kindness  and 
politeness)  of  the  family,  it  is  love  and 
devotion.  Every  institution  of  man  finds, 
or  should  find,  emphasized  in  the  school 
its  fundamental  principle.  And  we 
hold  that  the  well  taught  public  school 
of  to-day  gives  emphasis  to  these  funda- 
mental principles.  Too  few  teachers  see 
the  real  meaning  of  what  the  school  does 
for  the  child,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
do  for  him  what  it  might  do  if  the 
teacher  had  a  more  intelligent  conception 
of  its  function.  But  the  school,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  is  built  upon  the  chris- 
tian idea. 

Any  attempt  of  one  institution  of  our 
civilization  to  dominate  the  others  and  to 
give  to  it  its  laws,  is  to  disregard  the  very 
evident  fact  that  each  of  these  institutions- 
is  an  independent  personality  that  best 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  whole  by  perfect- 
ing itself.  The  most  enlightened  races  have 
passed  beyond  the  conception  of  the  divine 
right  of  one  institution  to  subordinate  the 
others  to  its  special  purposes,  and  the  public 
school  is  the  product  of  this  larger  and 
more  advanced  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Christianity.  For  any  sect 
within  one  of  these  institutions,  even  though 
the  greatest,  to  maintain  the  exclusive  right 
of  its  sect  to  dominate  its  own  and  the 
other  institutions  of  man,  is  to  whistle 
against  the  wind.  Are  not  some  of  our 
protestant  brethren  needlessly  alarmed?' 
The  wheels  of  civilization  do  not  move 
backward. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  orzanization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


ILLUSTRATIVE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  PSYCHOLOGY. 

ESTELLE  M.  HURLL,  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 


The  poet  Wordsworth,  describing  the 
stolid  and  hardened  character  of  Peter 
Bell,  says: 

"Nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 

Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

In  vain,  through  every  changeful  year, 

Did  nature  lead  him  as  before; 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more." 

The  teacher  seeking  to  present  the  prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  by  illustrative  meth- 
ods may  take  advantage  of  these  famous 
lines  to  make  the  transition  from  the  study 
of  the  Intellect  to  the  less  difficult  and 
more  popular  subject  of  the  Sensibility. 

Wherein  lay  the  fault  of  Peter  Bell  that 
a  primrose  was  nothing  but  a  primrose  to 
him?  What  more  could  it  be?  What  more 
would  it  be  to  you?  What  more  was  it  to 
Wordsworth  himself?  These  questions 
may  be  suggested  at  the  preceding  recita- 
tion, for  it  is  always  true  that  when  pupils 
have  tried  to  solve  a  problem  for  them- 
selves and  have  encountered  difficulties, 
they  are  much  more  eager  to  hear  an  ex- 
planation and  more  appreciative  of  a  sys- 
tematic method  of  solution.  Having  mem- 
orized the  passage  and  puzzled  somewhat 
over  its  meaning,  they  present  themselves 
in  class,  ready  for  the  new  lesson. 

Let  Wordsworth's  poem  "To  the  Daisy" 
represent  what  all  wild  flowers  meant  to 
him,  primroses  among  the  rest.  The 
teacher  reads  the  poem  aloud,  and  calls  for 
the  distinction  in  the  three  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, preventative,  representative,  and  im- 
aginative, here  illustrated: 

TO  THE  DAISY. 
•'With  little  here  to  do  or  see 
Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 
Sweet  Daisy!  oft  I  talk  to  thee 

For  thou  art  worthy, 
Thou  unassuming  commonplace 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace 
Which  love  makes  for  thee! 


"Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 
I  sit  and  play  with  similes, 
Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degrees, 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising; 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blame 
As  is  the  humor  of  the  game, 

While  I  am  gazing. 

"A  nun  demure,  of  lowly  port; 
Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  Love's  court, 
In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations; 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest; 
Are  all,  as  seems  to  suit  thee  best, 

Thy  appellations. 

"A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 
Staring  to  threaten  and  defy, 
That  thought  comes  next — and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over, 
The  shape  will  vanish,  and  behold! 
A  silver  shield  with  base  of  gold 
That  spreads  itself,  some  fairy  bold 

In  fight  to  cover. 

"I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar — 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star, 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  thee! 
Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest, 
Self  poised  in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rest; — 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee! 

"Sweet  flower!  for  by  that  name  at  last 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast, 

Sweet  silent  creature! 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature!" 

As  the  class  has,  through  previous  exer- 
cises, gained  some  facility  in  this  kind  of 
analysis,  the  work  is  soon  done,  and  a  few 
of  the  points  may  be  outlined  on  the  board 

as  follows: 

Presentative  knowledge:  The  perception 
of  yellow,  red,  and  white  color. 

Representative  knowledge:  Memories  of 
nuns,  queens,  rubies,  shields,  stars,  etc. 

Imaginative  knowledge :  Conception  of 
court  life,  a  fairy  fight,  etc. 
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Turning  from  the  treasures  which  the 
daisy  yieided  to  Wordsworth's  poetic  mind, 
the  teacher  inquires  into  Peter  Bell's  ex- 
perience with  the  primrose,  and  asks,  What 
was  his  presentative  knowledge?  Yellow 
color.  What  was  his  representative  knowl- 
edge? He  remembered  that  the  flower  was 
called  a  primrose.  Of  what  did  it  remind 
him?  Of  nothing.  What  fancies  did  it 
suggest  to  his  imagination?  None.  He 
perceived  a  yellow  primrose,  and  "it  was 
nothing  more,"  as  a  reminder,  or  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  imagination.  There  was  a 
wide  difference,  truly,  between  the  two 
experiences  in  the  range  of  cognition,  but 
a  still  greater  difference  remains  to  be 
noticed.  Wordsworth  reserves  the  highest 
praise  of  his  favorite  for  the  last  lines  of 
the  poem  when  he  begs  the  sweet  flower  to 
"repair  his  heart  with  gladness." 

The  daisy  found  its  way  to  his  heart  and 
made  him  feel  glad;  but  we  read  of  Peter 
Bell  that  Nature  ne'er  could  find  her  way 
to  his  heart.  Besides  the  difference  in 
their  knowing  was  the  difference  in  their 
feeling;  more  important  than  the  differ- 
ence of  Intellect  was  the  difference  of 
Heart,  the  poetical  and  popular  expression 
for  the  Sensibility. 

But  did  not  Peter  Bell  have  the  same 
five  senses  that  Wordsworth  had?  Was 
not  the  peddler's  optic  nerve  affected  as 
well  as  the  poet's?  Had  his  fingers  rested 
on  the  primrose  leaves,  would  he  not  have 
felt  their  velvety  touch?  Did  not  his  nos- 
trils breathe  in  the  delicate  fragrance? 
Sight,  touch,  taste, — these  three  feelings  the 
same  in  both  cases,  but  besides  all  these 
the  one  felt  glad  and  the  other  did  not  care 
a  penny.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  two 
people  looking  at  the  same  flower,  the  one 
with  bitter  tears,  and  the  other  with  happy 
smiles?  You  may  see  it  in  almost  any 
Springtime,  when  merry  children  bring  the 
first  sweet  blossoms  to  their  aged  grand- 
parents. Seeing,  touching,  smelling  the 
same  little  flower,  why  is  one  sad,  another 
glad,  and  Peter  Bell  indifferent?  Because 
their  thoughts  are  different.  One  is  remem- 
bering lost  faces,  one  is  imagining  the 
coming  summer,  days,  but  Peter  Bell  is  not 
thinking  at  all;  his  knowledge,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  is  only  presentative. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  feelings  depend 
upon  our  thoughts  as  well  as  upon  our 
senses,  since  similar  experiences  of  the 
sense  may  be  followed  by  dissimilar  feel- 
ings, varying  with  the  thoughts  aroused. 
Another  experiment  must  be  tried  before 
establishing  a  distinction. 


I  once  heard  a  lady  say  that  the  two 
odors  that  brought  her  the  most  delightful 
memories  were  those  of  the  wild  rose  and 
of  the  smoked  herring.  Her  childhood 
was  passed  in  a  humble  home  by  the  sea, 
where  her  body  was  nurtured  on  the  simple 
food  provided  by  old  ocean,  while  her  love 
of  the  beautiful  found  satisfaction  in  the 
few  wood  and  wayside  flowers  which  can 
thrive  in  his  sterile  sands.  The  odor  of 
smoked  herring  is  usually  regarded  as  objec- 
tionable to  the  normal  nose,  while  the  fra- 
grance of  the  wild  rose  is  universally 
enjoyed.  Here  we  have  then  two  dissim- 
ilar experiences  through  the  sense  of  smell, 
followed  by  the  same  experience  of  happi- 
ness brought  by  the  thoughts  of  home  that 
both  odors  stir.  But  there  is  another 
variation  of  the  experiment  possible. 

Sitting  alone  in  your  room,  with  not  a 
sound  to  disturb  your  absolute  quiet,  eyes 
closed,  mouth  closed,  nose  closed,  in  so 
comfortable  a  position  that  attention  may 
be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  sense  of 
touch,  can  you  not  feel  miserable  or  happy 
according  as  your  thoughts  flow  in  one  or 
another  channel?  The  class  agrees  upon 
an  affirmative  reply.  Let  us  look  then  at 
the  results  of  our  experiments: 

Experiment  i.  Peter  Bell:  Feelings 
through  the  senses.  No  thoughts.  No 
other  feeling. 

Experiment  2.  Two  cases  compared: 
Similar  feelings  through  the  senses.  Dis- 
similar thoughts.    Dissimilar  feelings. 

Experiment  J.  Two  cases  compared: 
Dissimilar  feelings  through  senses.  Sim- 
ilar thoughts.    Similar  feelings. 

Experiment  4.  No  feeling  through 
senses.    Thoughts.  Feelings. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  There 
are  two  classes  of  feelings,  differing  in  ori- 
gin: Sensations,  feelings  excited  by  the 
sensorium;  Emotions,  feelings  excited  by 
ideas  of  life.  From  this  analysis  of  the 
subject  we  understand  that  with  Peter  Bell 
the  activity  of  the  Sensibility  was  merely 
in  sensation,  while  in  Wordsworth  was 
awakened  an  Emotion  of  gladness,  due  to 
his  imaginative  insight  into  the  daisy  life. 

A  new  set  of  illustrations  must  next  be 
brought  forward  to  present  a  third  kind  of 
feelings.  These  are  the  Impulses,  differing 
from  those  already  considered  in  having 
the  quality  of  forcefulness.  Sensations 
and  Emotions  may  be  grouped  together  as 
passive  feelings  in  contradistinction  to  the 
impulses  or  active  feelings.  The  popular 
way  of  describing  the  impulsive  experience 
is  in  the  expression,  "  I  feel  like  doing" 
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thus  and  so.  The  feeling  is  a  pushing,  a 
prompting  towards  action.  What  are  some 
of  the  impulses  which  prompt  us  to  action 
in  our  daily  routine?  Suppose,  after  going 
without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  you 
saw  a  fine  apple  within  reach,  what  would 
you  feel  like  doing?  If  you  should  hear 
that  there  was  a  beautiful  new  picture  in 
the  next  room,  what  would  you  feel  like 
doing?  Seeing  your  sister  with  her  arms 
full  of  books  toil  painfully  up  a  steep  hill, 
what  do  you  feel  like  doing? 

In  the  replies  to  these  three  questions 
the  class  will  be  giving  one  example  of 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  impulses: 

Appetites,  impulses  seeking  that  which 
is  necessary  for  physical  life. 

Desires,  impulses  directed  towards  that 
which  is  necessary  for  mental  life. 

Affections,  impulses  to  do  good  to  others. 

This  subject  should  now  be  abundantly 
illustrated  both  by  cases  invented  by  the 
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pupils  and  by  selections  from  familiar  lit- 
erature. The  teacher  may  find  in  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins'  "Outline  Study  of  Man," 
a  list  of  the  generic  desires;  the  desire  of 
continued  existence,  of  property,  of  knowl- 
edge, of  power,  of  esteem,  of  liberty,  of 
society. 

One  more  method  of  treating  the  activ- 
ities of  the  sensibility  remains  to  be 
noticed.  The  simplest  possible  classifica- 
tion of  the  feelings  is  on  the  basis  of  their 
value.  We  say  of  sensations  and  emotions, 
that  they  are  pleasurable  or  painful,  happy 
or"  miserable,  joyful  or  sorrowful.  The 
terms,  good  and  evil,  may  be  used  to  mark 
these  two  contradictory  states  of  the  sensi- 
bility, the  normal  and  the  abnormal.  Im- 
pulses are,/<?r  se,  neutral.  Their  gratifica- 
tion results  in  sensations  and  emotions  of 
the  class  good.  The  failure  to  gratify  them 
results  in  painful  sensations  and  emotions, 
or  evil. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


The  teacher  needs  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  true  end  of  school  govern- 
ment is  vastly  more  than  securing  the 
necessary  order  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
pursue  their  studies  successfully.  It  is 
that,  to  be  sure,  and  one  who  ranks  with 
many  as  authority  in  school  matters  has 
laid  it  down  as  the  purpose  of  school  gov- 
ernment to  preserve  the  organization  of 
the  school; — by  which  is  meant  the  hold- 
ing of  every  one  and  of  everything  to  the 
performance  of  his  or  its.  function  at  the 
proper  time.  But  its  true  end  is  not  found 
in  the  school  but  in  the  child.  It  is  that 
part  of  school  education  that  has  to  do 
most  directly  with  the  moral  training  of 
pupils.  We  hear  a  good  deal  in  these 
days  about  godless  schools  from  certain 
persons  who  insist  upon  formal  religious 
instruction.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
character  of  the  school  government  and 
its  influence  upon  the  moral  development 
of  the  child  is  what  determines,  more  than 
anything  else,  whether  a  school  is  godless 
or  godly.  Some  of  the  most  godless  schools 
we  have  ever  known  were  fullest  of  what 
the  teacher  considered  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

It  is  in  the  government  of  a  school,  more 
than  in  the  instruction,  that  the  teacher 
brings  the  child  lace  to  face  with  duty.  It 
is  here  that  the  feeling  of  ought  or  ought 


not  becomes,  or  should  become,  active  in 
determining  the  conduct  of  the  child. 
There  is  an  active  and  there  is  a  passive 
kind  of  moral  instruction.  The  latter  is 
that  sort  of  teaching  in  which  the  child  is 
relatively  passive.  The  right  and  the  wrong 
of  things  are  brought  before  him  and  his 
judgment  is  convinced.  But  he  sees  it  as 
something  that  is  odjective; — that  applies 
to  others  more  than  to  himself.  This  is 
an  element  of  moral  instruction  not  to  be 
neglected,  but  it  alone  is  not  very  effective 
in  the  building  up  of  character.  A  moral 
character  must  be  formed  by  the  persistent 
perlormance  of  moral  acts.  It  is  a  case  of 
learning  to  do  by  doing,  and  it  is  in  guid- 
ing the  pupil  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties  to  those  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  school,  that  the  most  effective 
moral  teaching  is  done.  And  this  guiding 
is  what  is  meant  by  school  government. 

There  is  an  important  kind  of  will  train- 
ing that  results  from  the  study  of  the 
branches  of  learning.  This  gives  the  power 
of  concentration,  which  is  the  ready  appli- 
cation of  the  will  in  directing  the  intel- 
lectual forces  as  the  judgment  may  dictate. 
When  this  is  practiced  until  it  matures  into 
habit,  we  name  the  result  intellectual  char- 
acter, and  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical  value 
in  any  pursuit  in  life.  The  difference  in  men 
intellectually  is  in  their  power  of  concen- 
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tration,  or  ability  to  attend  at  will.  But 
this  is  a  training  of  the  will  in  its  control 
of  the  intellect  and  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  result.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  possess  it  in  a  high 
degree  who  has  very  little  cultivation  of 
the  moral  sense.  History  furnishes  numer- 
ous examples,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  is  Aaron  Burr. 

Moral  training  proper  involves  obedi- 
ence to  the  feeling- of  ought.  This  feeling 
of  duly  or  obligation  arises  only  when  we 
compare  what  is  with  what  ought  to  be. 
It  is  because  we  can  form  ideals  higher 
and  better  than  what  now  exists  that  we 
can  experience  this  feeling  of  ought.  Ani- 
mals below  man  cannot  form  such  ideals, 
therefore  they  are  not  moral  beings.  The 
whole  process  of  education  is  a  process  of 
change  from  what  is  to  what  ought  to  be, 
and,  hence,  in  a  large  sense,  every  phase 
of  it  is  moral.  And  here,  again,  is  the 
explanation  of  that  view  that  holds  the. 
learned  man  to  be  always  better  than  the 
ignorant  man, — which  was  the  declaration 
of  Socrates. 

But  the  teacher  is  chiefly  interested  in 
that  view  of  morality  in  which  the  feeling 
of  duty  is  consciously  active.  It  is  only 
the  few  that  can  stimulate  this  feeling  to 
any  great  degree  in  regard  to  the  mastery 
of  a  lesson  in  arithmetic.    And  we  doubt 


whether  it  is  wise  to  attempt  it  or  desira- 
ble if  attained.  The  teacher  must  rely 
chiefly  upon  the  relations  existing  between 
pupils  in  the  school,  for  his  opportunities 
for  moral  instruction  and  practice.  That 
school  is  best  governed  in  which  the 
thought  of  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
is  prominently  in  the  minds  of  all  when- 
ever any  question  of  conduct  arises.  Au- 
thority or  persuasion  may  be  needed  to 
re-enforce  the  command  of  the  feeling  of 
ought  until  that  has  grown  to  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  control  the  conduct.  But 
if  the  government  is  to  be  really  efficient 
in  educating  the  moral  sense  and  powers 
of  the  child  it  must  compel  him  to  con- 
stantly compare  his  conduct  with  what  he 
sees  that  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Bronson  Alcott  used  to  say  that  the 
person  who  thus  compared  the  higher  with 
the  lower  aims  of  life  and  consciously 
chose  the  higher  against  an  inclination  to 
take  the  lower,  was  a  virtuous  man;  and 
that  he  who  had  attained  to  that  height 
where  there  was  no  longer  any  struggle 
because  of  no  inclination  to  choose  the 
lower,  was  a  holy  man. 

The  aim  of  school  government  should 
be  to  make  virtuous  boys  and  girls.  Holi- 
ness will  come  much  later,  if  it  is  ever 
attained  in  this  life. 


PEDAGOGICAL  INQUIRY." 

GEO.   P.  BROWN. 


How  to  make  a  study  of  the  minds  of 
children  is  something  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. One  who  has  attracted  to  himself 
some  attention  as  a  pioneer  in  this  work, 
and  who  has  followed  the  lead  of  some  of 
the  German  experimentalists  pretty  faith- 
fully, started  out  with  attempting  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  mental  possessions  of 
children  of  a  certain  age  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Boston.  No  one,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned,  has  been  able  to  show  what 
this  knowledge  was  worth  when  acquired. 
That  children  who  had  never  been  in  the 
country  should  be  ignorant  of  many  things 
that  country  children  are  familiar  with,  and 
that  country  children  do  not  know  many 
things  which  city  children  have  learned  are 
things  evident  enough.  But  how  does  it 
help  to  study  the  child's  mind  to  know  and 
compare  these  two  classes  of  inventories. 

The  first  thing  that  every  good  teacher 
does,  before  beginning  to  teach  a  child  any 


subject,  is  to  find  out  what  he  already 
knows  about  it,  and  use  this  as  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build. 

When  such  method  of  mind  study  as  the 
one  referred  to,  passes  current  as  the  best 
yet  known,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  our 
knowledge  of  how  to  -study  the  minds  of 
children  is  very  crude  and  imperfect.  It 
is  an  unexplored  field,  except  that  some 
German  and  French  specialists  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  study  of  children 
before  they  attain  the  school  age,  There- 
fore it  is  an  open  field  for  us  all  and  the 
observations  of  the  country  school  teacher, 
who  knows  what  to  look  for,  are  apt  to  be 
quite  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  university 
professor. 

We  hold  to  the  notion  that  the  important 
thing  is  to  know  what  to  look  for.  There 
is  a  prevalent  notion  that  it  is  scientific  to 
set  to  work  to  collect  a  mass  of  isolated 
facts  about   children,  such  as  the  ones 
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referred  to  above.  Agassiz  set  a  scholarly, 
well-trained,  intelligent,  keen-eyed  young 
man  to  studying  a  fish  and  to  reporting 
upon  what  he  saw,  and  it  seems  as  if  this 
had  been  seized  upon  as  the  open  sesame 
to  all  scientific  knowledge,  by  our  leaders 
in  pedagogical  inquiry.  It  needs  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  Agassiz  watched 
over  his  observer,  and  told  him  when  he 
had  discovered  anything  of  scientific  value. 
Being  a  scholar  and  having  been  put  into 
the  path  of  scientific  study  of  the  fish  by 
the  suggestions  of  his  teacher,  he  was  soon 
able  to  make  progress  without  the  constant 
supervision  of  his  instructor.  We  speak 
of  this  not  to  criticise  the  method,  for  that 
would  be  presumption,  but  merely  to  sug- 
gest that  the  method  of  an  Agassiz  will 
lead  to  the  best  results  when  it  is  employed 
by  an  Agassiz,  and  upon  a  Forbes  or  a 
Jordan.  There  is  need  of  running  some 
guide  lines  if  common  observers  are  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  observations. 

What  are  some  of  the  lines  of  pedagog- 
ical inquiry  that  seem  to  promise  valuable 
discoveries? 

Two  suggest  themselves.  One  is  the 
study  of  the  growth  of  the  child's  mental 
powers,  and  a  recording  of  the  observations 
made.  The  other  is  a  study  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  different  school  studies  and 
school  exercises  in  stimulating  mental  and 
moral  growth,  and  the  recording  of  the 
observations  made.  We  see  that  we  have 
merely  said  that  the  two  lines  are  mind 
development,  and  educational  values. 

Now  it  seems  reasonable  to  affirm  that  a 
pre-requisite  for  most  students  of  mind 
growth  in  children  is  a  knowledge,  as  full 
and  accurate  as  is  practicable,  of  what 
others  have  found  out  about  the  mind, 
tested  by  one's  personal  experience.  One 
needs  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  activities 


of  his  own  mind  and  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  produce  them,  before  he  can  have 
any  intelligent  notion  of  what  to  look  for 
in  children.  We  confess  to  a  very  small 
estimate  of  the  value  of  pedagogical  inquiry 
by  men  or  women  ignorant  of  psychology. 
The  injunction,  "look  and  report  what  you 
see,"  will  not  result  in  much  if  the  seer  is 
blind.  He  will  see  a  great  many  things 
that  he  will  not  perceive  unless  there  is  an 
Agassiz  of  some  sort  at  hand  to  show  him 
whether  what  he  sees  is  of  value  or  not. 
This  means,  in  the  independent  observer, 
that  he  must  have  some  basis  of  expecta- 
tion with  which  his  observations  can  be 
compared.  This  conviction  has  attended 
all  the  suggestions  we  have  made  in  The 
Journal  for  the  past  three  years,  on  the 
.subject  of  child  study.  And  because  of 
this  conviction  most  of  our  effort  thus  far 
has  been  to  give  the  observer  as  clear  a 
notion  as  we  were  able  to  form  of  what  he 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  mind  of  the 
child.  Having  something  to  look  for  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  see  it  if  it  is  visable, 
or  to  note  its  absence  or  its  modification, 
and  so  correct  his  hypothesis. 

We  have  before  referred  to  a  young  man 
who  left  the  grammar  school  in  one  of  our 
cities  to  become  an  explorer  in  South 
America.  He  made  two  or  three  trips  and 
attracted  considerable  public  attention, 
but  found  out  nothing  of  value  because  he 
did  not  know  enough  of  what  other  dis- 
coverers had  found  to  judge  whether  what 
he  saw  was  any  addition  to  the  world's 
stock  of  knowledge,  or  not.  An  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  explore  thus  came  to  naught 
because  of  the  blindness  ot  the  explorer. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  set  the  inquisitive 
upon  a  line  of  pedagogical  inquiry  in 
which  they  will  not  expend  their  energy 
in  grasping  at  the  air? 


The  intellectual  factor  of  manual  labor 
is  never  very  large,  even  in  the  first  con- 
striction of  a  new  type  of  product.  The 
moral  education  in  manual  training  in  the 
way  of  perseverance,  patience,  and  plod- 
ding industry,  is  a  far  greater  educational 
factor  than  the  intellectual  factor. 

The  education  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm,  the  training  of  the  eye  in 
accuracy,  go  for  something  in  the  way  of 
education,  especially  if  these  are  of  a 
general  character,  and  productive  of  skill 
in  many  arts.  But  it  happens  in  most 
cases  that  the  training  of  the  muscles  for 


a  special  operation  unfits  it  more  or  less 
for  the  other  special  operations.  Every 
trade  has  its  special  knack  or  skill,  and  not 
only  requires  special  education  to  fit  the 
laborer  to  pursue  it,  but  it  reacts  on  him 
and  fixes  in  his  bodily  organism  certain 
limitations  which  for  greater  or  less  extent 
unfit  one  for  engraving;  the  work  in  plan- 
ing and  sawing  would  diminish  the  skill  of 
the  wood  carver.  Work  in  wood  and  met- 
als (the  curriculum  of  the  manual  training 
school)  would  be  injurious  to  the  delicate 
touch  required  by  the  laborer  on  textile 
manufacturers. —  W.  T.  Harris, 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (1)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  It. 


ON  TEACHING  READING. 


We  have  often  said  that  if  the  school 
can  teach  children  to  read  it  has  given 
them  a  liberal  education.  But  in  this  state- 
ment reading  has  its  large  and  most  com- 
prehensive meaning. 

To  read  involves  two  things:  (i)  The 
reader  must  think  and  feel  what  the  author 
thought  and  felt,  and  (2)  he  must  give  to 
this  an  adequate  oral  expression.  This 
second  is  the  artistic  element  in  reading. 
Any  effort  to  give  an  artistic  expres- 
sion to  what  is  not  comprehended  and 
felt  by  the  reader,  is  the  shallowest  of 
shams.  It  is  the  attempt  to  do  this  that 
has  brought  the  itinerant  elocutionist  into 
deserved  disrepute. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  give 
some  practical  suggestions  on  leading  a 
child  to  master  the  thought  of  a  reading 
lesson,  and  we  have  selected  for  our  les- 
son "  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
familiar  of  Longfellow's  poems.  It  begins: 
"  Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 

Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat. 

Across  its  antique  portico 

Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw; 

And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 

An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all — 
'  Forever — never! 
Never — forever! '  " 

This  is  an  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
Lead  the  pupil  to  construct  the  picture  by 
questions.    For  example: 

"  We  are  walking  down  a  street  in  a 
small  village.  Locate  the  village.  What 
do  we  see?  (The  country  seat.)  On  which 
side  of  the  street?  Does  the  street  run 
north  and  south,  or  east  and  west?  De- 
scribe the  building.  What  is  an  'antique 
portico?'  Does  it  mean  that  it  is  old? 
What  kind  of  poplar  trees  are  they  ? 
(Lombardy?)  Are  they  in  a  row  along  the 
street?  What  time  of  day  is  it  it  the  trees 
cast  their  shadow  across  the  portico?  Let 
us  now  enter  the  front  door.     This  opens 


into  a  large  hall.  In  front  of  us  are  the 
broad  stairs.  Half-way  up  to  the  next 
floor  is  a  landing.  What  is  on  this  land- 
ing? (See  next  verse.)  Describe  the  clock 
in  its  case.  Form  the  picture  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  mo- 
notonous tick,  tick,  of  this  old-fashioned 
clock.  What  does  the  author  conceive 
the  clock  to  say? 

What  is  the  meaning  he  puts  into  these 
words? 

This  last  question  suggests  the  problem 
which  the  pupil  is  to  solve.  To  the  poet 
the  clock  says,  in  slow,  monotonous  tones, 
'Forever — never!  Never — forever!'  Every- 
erything  has  suggested  what  was  pleasant, 
and  even  joyous  to  us  until  we  come  into 
the  hall,  and  then  these  words,  uttered  in 
slow,  solemn  tones,  strike  upon  the  ear. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  them?" 

Do  not  give  the  meaning,  but  leave  it 
for  the  class  to  discover,  if  they  can,  as  we 
proceed  in  the  study  of  the  lesson. 
"  Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass — 
*  Forever — never! 
Never — Forever!'  " 

Note  with  what  the  clock  in  its  case  is 
compared.  What  is  a  monk?  Note  that 
the  clock  is  said  to  "  point  and  beckon 
with  its  hands,"  Does  this  have  some  re- 
lation to  what  it  keeps  saying?  It  prob- 
ably does,  for  why  should  it  "point  and 
beckon"  else?  It  seems  that  the  monk 
hears  something  sorrowful  in  the  words  the 
clock  is  saying.  What  is  meant  by  the 
monk's  crossing  himself?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  verse  to  help  us  to  solve  our 
riddle? 

"  By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  foot-step's  fall 
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It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber  door, — 
'  Forever — never! 
Never — forever!'" 

We  see  that  each  verse  leads  us  to  what 
the  clock  is  saying.  We  must  needs  find 
out  what  it  means,  or  we  will  not  be  able 
to  read  the  poem  and  understand  it.  Why 
is  its  voice  so  low  and  light  in  the  day- 
time, and  so  loud  and  distinct  at  night? 
When  we  find  out  just  what  the  clock 
means  we  may  see  how  very  significant  is 
this  stanza. 

The  next  stanza  speaks  of  changes  that 
have  taken  place  under  this  roof;  and  the 
next  one  is : 

"In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
That  warning  time-piece  never  ceased, — 
'  Forever — never! 
Never — forever! '  " 

Why  does  hospitality  begin  with  a  capi- 
tal ?  Describe  the  picture  this  verse  paints 
for  you.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "the 
skeleton  at  the  feast?"  (The  Egyptian 
custom  was  to  have  the  mummy  of  a  de- 
ceased member  of  the  family  always 
occupy  a  place  at  the  table.)  For  what 
purpose?  Did  this  mummy  seem  to  say 
-what  the  old  clock  is  saying?  If  we  can 
decide  what  the,  mummy  was  there  for  we 
may  be  able  to  see  what  the  clock  means. 
The  next  verse  tells  of  other  events  that 
happened  in  the  mansion.  The  next  two 
following  it  are: — 

"  From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 
A  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 
There  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow, 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 
'  Forever — never! 
Never — forever! ' 


"All  are  scattered  now  and  fled, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask  with  throbs  of  pain, 
*  Ah!  when  shall  they  all  meet  again?  ' 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  time-piece  makes  reply,  — 
'  Forever — never! 
Never — forever!  '  " 

Now  we  begin  to  see  what  the  clock 
means  by  its  words  and  its  pointing,  and 
what  the  mummy  at  the  feast  means.  They 
are  trying  to  teach  us  that  the  earth  is  not 
our  eternal  abiding  place,  but  that  there  is 
a  world  beyond  where  we  will  all  meet 
again.    And  the  poem  ends: — 
"  Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death  and  time  shall  disappear; — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here! 
The  horologe  of  eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, — 
4  Forever— never! 
Never — forever! '  " 

What  is  a  horologe?  What  then  is  the 
lesson  of  the  poem? 

Now  we  can  read  it  and  see  how  the 
monk  teaches  the  lesson,  and  how  the  clock 
teaches  it.  Is  the  poem  pleasant  or  pain- 
ful, now  that  we  understand  it? 

Now  that  we  know  what  it  means  we  are 
ready  to  learn  how  to  expreFS  the  thought 
in  the  most  artistic  way  we  can.  This  the 
living  teacher  must  help  the  child  to  do. 
But  what  if  the  teacher  has  no  power  to 
read  it  well  himself?  In  that  case  he  will 
not,  probably,  secure  any  very  great  results, 
but  if  he  sets  to  work  in  earnest  he  can 
soon  learn  to  read  fairly  well. 

In  the  foregoing  suggestions  we  have 
purposely  avoided  that  exhaustive  study  of 
a  selection  so  often  recommended  and  so 
seldom  followed.  We  believe  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  keep  the  pupil's  mind  moving  on 
pretty  rapidly  toward  the  mastery  of  the 
main  thought  expressed  in  the  piece. 
When  he  has  this  he  is  ready  to  begin  the 
study  of  the  oral  expression  of  it,  and  while 
studying  that  a  more  exhaustive  study  of 
the  meaning  can  be  made,  incidentally. 


ON  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 


In  this  first  number  of  The  Journal 
for  the  school  year  we  think  it  will  be  well 
to  consider,  briefly,  what  is  the  end  to  keep 
always  in  view  in  teaching  Geography,  and 
to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  way 
that  must  be  followed  by  the  pupil  in 
reaching  this  end.  This  will  be  a  general 
survey  of  the  subject,  and  will  enable  the 
teacher  who  makes  it  to  see  where  on  this 
road  each  of  his  classes  is,  and  to  deter- 


mine the  next  thing  to  be  done.  This 
general  survey  of  the  route  in  every  sub- 
ject is  of  great  value  to  every  teacher  who 
does  not  wish  to  teach  with  a  bandage  over 
his  eyes. 

The  end  of  teaching  Geography  is  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  construct  a  reasonably 
correct  picture  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  of  what  is  on  it,  and  where  it  is.  If 
he  is  to  be  an  intelligent  inhabitant  of  the 
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earth,  he  needs  to  know  what  is  on  it  and 
how  it  is  located  in  relation  to  himself.  It 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the 
learner  must  be  able  to  locate  what  is  on 
the  earth  with  reference  to  himself  and  his 
own  place  on  it.  He  must  see,  in  his 
imagination,  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  pro- 
ductions, occupations  of  men,  kinds  of  so- 
ciety, how  the  government  is  carried  on, 
how  commerce  is  carried  on,  etc,  in  the 
dots  and  lines  on  the  map,  and  in  the 
statements  of  the  book.  Until  he  can  do 
this  he  does  not  study  Geography. 

The  great  moral  purpose  in  teaching 
this  subject  is  to  show  the  dependence  of 
each  upon  all  others,  and  the  value  of  peace 
and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  in  order  that 
each  may  be  of  most  service  to  all,  and  all 
to  each.  It  is  through  this  geographic 
knowledge  that  the  "  ends  of  the  earth  are 
brought  into  communion  "  for  every  per- 
son. Let  the  teacher  keep  in  mind  this 
nobler  purpose  of  teaching  this  subject, 
and  each  Geography  recitation  will  be 
dignified  and  enobled,  and  the  feeling  of 
drudgery  lessened. 

What  is  the  way  by  which  the  child  is  to 
be  led  to  this  achievement  ? 

From  the  start  he  must  be  taught  to 
form  mental  pictures  of  what  he  learns 
about.  And  this  means  that  the  tirst 
teachings  of  Geography  must  deal  with 
what  is  'round  about  the  child,  and  with 
pictures  of  those  regions  he  cannot  visit. 
Pictures  of  places  and  scenery  are  the 
perennial  source  of  most  of  the  early  geo- 
graphic knowledge  of  the  child.  The 
teacher  must  be  supplied  with  hundreds  of 
these,  from  illustrated  papers,  or  photo- 
graphic views,  or  obtained  from  other  and 
every  source  practicable.  Teach  the 
learner  to  construct  images  of  the  objects 
he  cannot  see,  and  to  do  this  readily,  before 
the  study  of  maps  is  begun. 


The  next  step  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
properly  interpret  a  map;  for  it  is  the  map 
that  he  must  constantly  use  in  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
He  must  learn  to  see  water  in  the  crooked 
black  lines,  cities  in  the  dots,  railroads  in 
the  straight  black  lines,  mountains  in  the 
shaded  lines,  etc,  and  to  picture  these  on  a 
great  globe  on  which  he  is  himself  living. 
This  study  by  which  the  child  is  brought  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  a  map  is  long 
and  difficult.  It  is  the  purpose  of  our  De- 
partment of  Suggestions  and  Methods  to 
indicate  ways  of  doing  it. 

When  the  ability  to  read  a  map  and  a 
globe  is  acquired,  the  knowledge  of  the 
principal  things  he  would  see  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth  is  rapidly  obtained. 
The  caution  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
is  not  to  burden  the  memory  with  a  lot  of 
useless  knowledge.  Remember  that  it  is 
knowledge  to  know  the  name  and  place  of 
every  postoffice  in  England,  but  it  is  not 
worth  what  it  costs. 

The  order  of  study  must  be:  First,  the 
physical  features;  next  the  mineral,  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  and  human  products.  First, 
what  nature  has  done  alone,  and  then  what 
she  has  done  when  assisted  by  man,  and 
what  men  have  done  and  are  doing  for  each 
other.  This  latter  is,  we  think,  the  chief 
end  of  geographic  study.  It  is  man  on  the 
earth  that  every  one  is  most  concerned  to 
know  about,  but  he  is  so  dependent  on 
what  nature  has  done  and  is  doing,  that 
this  must  be  known  that  the  other  may  be 
better  understood.  To  stop  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  physical  Geography  is  to  fail  to 
accomplish  the  main  object  of  the  study. 
To  spend  so  much  time  upon  the  study  of 
the  "description  of  the  earth"  that  there 
is  none  left  for  a  study  of  "the  inhab- 
itants" is  to  spend  time  unwisely.  Don't 
do  it. 


"TO  BE,  OR  NOT  TO  BE.' 


"What  shall  be  done  with  the  Draw- 
ing?" is  the  question  that  teachers  and 
superintendents  have  not  yet  answered. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  general 
proposition  is  true,  that  drawing,  if  prop- 
erly taught,  will  supply  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  the  child.  Most 
teachers  who  are  thinkers  as  well  as  teach- 
ers, believe  that  drawing  is  in  the  curricu- 
lum for  some  other  reason  than  that  the 
ability  to  draw  may  be  directly  useful  in 
earning  a  living.  It  first  came  into  the 
schools  of  some  cities,  and  possibly  of  all, 
—2 


because  school  boards  believed  that  it 
would  give  to  the  children  another  voca- 
tion by  which  they  could  make  a  living; 
and  the  little  ones  were  set  to  designing 
(?)  patterns  for  carpets,  wall-paper,  and 
the  like,  under  the  vague  impression 
that  manufacturers  would  buy  their  de- 
signs. That  notion  was  soon  dissipated, 
and  drawing  has  been  struggling  for 
some  years  to  keep  the  place,  for  its 
educational  value,  which  was  originally 
assigned  to  it,  for  its  supposed  economic 
value. 
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The  Illinois  state  course  of  study  has 
presented  a  complete  and  carefully  out- 
lined course  for  the  different  grades.  This 
was  prepared  by  persons  who  represent 
the  best  thought  of  the  country,  at  present, 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  especially  valuable 
for  the  reason,  that  it  gives  to  those  who 
know  but  little  of  the  subject,  an  idea  of 
what  it  is  thought  can  be  done  in  an  eight 
years'  course  of  study,  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  teacher.  We  regard  it  as  a 
mark  of  wisdom  in  the  committee  to  set 
forth  this  ideal  course.  It  will  direct  the 
minds  of  the  teachers  and  the  people  to  it, 
and  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  entering 
upon  this  instruction  in  earnest. 

A  study  of  this  outline  will  show  that  the 
direct  economic  value  of  drawing  was  not 
in  the  minds  of  the  experts  who  constructed 
it,  so  much  as  what  they  conceived  to  be 
its  educational  value.  Of  course  every- 
thing that  is  of  true  educational  value  is 
of  economic  value.  Any  exercise  in  school 
that  does  not  better  fit  the  child  to  make 
a  living  has  no  business  there.  But  it  is 
not  in  this  larger  sense  that  people  gen- 
erally speak  of  the  economic  value  of 
.studies. 


The  teacher  and  superintendent  are  ask- 
ing themselves  what  they  shall  do  with  this 
part  of  the  published  course.  Shall  they 
ignore  it,  as  some  suggest?  The  question 
has  its  difficulties  which  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  teach- 
ers who  will  use  this  course  of  study,  know 
nothing  or  but  very  little  about  drawing, 
and  have  no  practical  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  pencil  in  this  way.  This  deficiency  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  country  schools. 

We  venture  to  suggest  one  use  of  this 
outline  that  should  be  encouraged.  It  is 
that  superintendents  set  to  work  to  do  the 
work  indicated  themselves,  and  learn  from 
actual  experience  what  the  course  requires 
of  the  children.  And,  second,  that  they 
encourage  the  teachers  of  the  country  to 
do  the  same  thing.  A  short  time  spent 
every  day  in  practicing  what  the  course 
lays  down,  if  not  more  than  ten  minutes, 
would  enable  all  of  us  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  that  would  give  some 
assurance  that  if  the  work  is  undertaken 
in  earnest  next  year  something  of  value 
will  be  accomplished.  What  do  you  say, 
fellow  teachers  ?  Why  not  spend  ten  min- 
utes a  day  this  year  in  learning  to  draw? 


WHY  PUPILS  FORGET. 


To  many  teachers  what  I  write  will  not 
be  new;  it  may  be  to  some.  My  sixth- 
grade  class  came,  day  after  day,  to  their 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  language  reci- 
tations. They  arose,  when  called  upon, 
and  stood  like  soldiers.  They  said  their 
pieces  —  no,  lessons, — with  trip-hammer 
precision.  Parents  visited  the  school  and 
praised  their  dear  little  prodigies,  who 
made  many  a  fond  mamma's  heart  throb 
with  pride.  The  warm  blood  of  admiration 
came  quickly  to  my  cheeks,  as  I  said  in- 
wardly: "The  dear  little  women,  the  noble 
little  men,  how  proud  of  them  I  feel  to-day!" 
But  time  came  and  went.  I  thought  I  would 
go  back  to  those  well-recited  lessons  and 
have  a  few  reproduced — some  orally;  some 
in  writing.  What  is  my  mortification!  my 
chagrin!  Like  the  highly  susceptible  chem- 
icals in  a  photographer's  proof,  nearly  all 
remembrance  of  the  once  supposed  deep 
impressions  has  left.  Question  after  ques- 
tion is  put,  only  to  be  met  by  the  stereo- 
typed answer:  "  I  have  forgotten."  Is  the 
fault  in  the  teacher?  Is  it  in  the  pupil? 
Is  it  partly  in  both?  These  are  questions 
anxiously  asked  by  the  teacher.    An  in- 


vestigation follows.  The  little  of  genuine 
teachers'  psychology  that  we  have  is  has- 
tily read;  a  partial  if  not  complete  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at.  And  that  is  this:  the 
mind  has  been  allowed  to  get  an  impres- 
sion from  words  more  than  from  ideas,  and 
the  memory,  instead  of  being  carefully 
trained  into  a  retentive  memory,  by  fre- 
quent, i.  e.,  daily  reviews,  has  been  permit- 
ted to  lapse  into  a  ready  one.  What  did 
I  do?  In  Geography  I  assigned  the  lesson 
to  study  as  before,  and  then,  after  the  reci- 
tation, sp,ent  a  few  minutes  in  asking  ques- 
tions on  some  lesson  passed  over,  perhaps 
weeks  before,  until  the  humiliation  because 
of  the  little  remembered,  had  created  a  suffi- 
cient desire  to  see  that  lesson  again.  With 
this  desire  aroused,  little  difficulty  was  en- 
countered in  holding  a  fixed  attention  on 
that  lesson  during  one  careful  reading. 
Books  are  closed,  and  questions  again 
asked.  The  plan,  followed  in  all  classes,  has 
worked  wonders  with  the  very  pupils  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  con- 
stantly saying:  "  I  knew  that  once,  but  have 
forgotten  it  now."  Is  there  a  scientific  way 
of  cultivating  the  memory?    I  believe  so. 
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"DO  YOU  LIKE  THE  TEACHER?" 

ANNA  C.  WRIGHT. 


"Do  you  like  the  teacher?"  The  child 
goes  to  school  one  day,  and  on  his  return 
home  is  greeted  with  this  question  from 
wise  parents  and  kind  friends.  .Long  ago, 
when  a  child  came  from  school,  if  any 
questions  were  asked,  they  were  such  as 
these:  "Do  you  like  to  go  to  school ?*' 
"Do  you  like  to  study?"  "Did  you  get 
your  lessons?"  "Were  you  a  good  child 
to-day?" 

Now  the  teacher  is  the  cap  of  the  school. 
Parents  lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  this 
on  the  young  child's  mind.  The  pupil 
supposes  his  success  in  school  depends  up- 
on his  liking  his  teacher.  A  dislike  for  the 
teacher  means  failure  for  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  himself  never  loses  sight  of 
his  own  importance.  He  says:  "My 
school,"  "my  pupils,"  "my  plans,"  "my 
methods." 

A  narrow  word  is  that  little  "my" — 
almost  as  narrow  as  "I,"  almost  as  con- 
temptible as  me.  Water  should  not  taste 
of  the  bucket. 

A  child  goes  to  school  to  grow;  to  secure 
the  best  mental,  moral,  physical  growth 
possible. 

What  does  it  matter  whether  the  child 
likes  the  teacher?  It  may  be  good  that  he 
should.  It  need  not  be  ill  if  he  should 
not.  Teachers  cry:  "/will  not  teach  if 
my  pupils  don't  love  me."  Who  is  "I?" 
What  am  I,  what  are  you,  that  we  cannot 
rest  content  with  the  approval  of  our  own 
consciences?  Give  love;  do  not  ask  it. 
That  is  enough  for  you,  surely.  It  is 
blessed  to  give. 


Your  cry  for  love  is  full  of  danger.  It 
is  the  cry  of  an  egotist,  and  an  egotist  is 
dead  in  self.  It  is  the  cry  of  a  coward,  and 
the  world  has  no  need  of  cowards.  Love 
is  a  good  thing,  but  beware  lest  you  sell 
your  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Love  is  not  always  constant.  There  are 
better  things  which  a  child  may  give  his 
teacher. 

The  fond  mother  says:  "I  am  sorry  Eddie 
didn't  like  Miss  Brown,  but  he  didn't." 
And  Eddie  heard,  and  that  fond,  perhaps 
foolish  mother  may  never  know  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  youthful  mind. 

What  a  low  conception  of  the  grand 
work  of  the  public  teacher  has  that  par- 
ent, pupil,  or  teacher,  who  bases  the  child's 
chances  of  success  in  school  life  upon  his 
like  or  dislike  for  his  various  teachers! 
Go  into  churches,  and  you  hear  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form:  "Do  you  like  your 
preacher?"  As  one  said:  "Pastor  and 
members  form  a  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety." So  engrossed  do  they  become  in 
this  sort  of  thing  that  they  forget  the  true 
worship,  forget  the  Master  and  His  work. 

Love  the  children,  O,  teacher!  but  love 
your  work.  Care  more  that  the  child  should 
worship  perfection  than  that  he  should 
worship  yourself,  for  you  are  weak.  Some 
.day  you  will  fail  him,  and,  alas!  for  that 
soul  whose  idol  shall  be  proven  but  clay. 

Worship  an  ideal;  let  the  children  do 
this  also,  and  some  day  the  ideals  of  teach- 
er and  pupils  may  become  realities,  and 
you  will  have  gained  power  to  set  up 
higher  ideals. 


SPELLING. 


We  repeat  what  was  said  last  month, 
that  the  main  reliance  in  teaching  spelling 
must  be  by  the  use  of  the  eye  in  fixing  the 
correct  form  of  the  word.  The  way  to 
study  a  spelling  lesson  is  to  look  at  the 
words  and  so  fix  correct  images  of  them 
in  the  mind. 

Oral  spelling  is  not  very  valuable  as  a 
means  of  teaching  spelling,  but  it  is  excel- 
lent to  test  whether  the  pupil  has  a  correct 
image  of  the  word  in  his  mind,  or  not. 

It  is  important  that  the  pupil  divide  the 
word  into  syllables  in  spelling  it.  But  it 
is  not  important  that  he  do  more  than  pro- 
nounce each  syllable  as  he  spells  it.  "The 
syllable  is  the  unit  of  pronunciation,"  the 


course  says,  which  means  that  the  pronun- 
ciation of  any  word  is  merely  the  uniting 
of  the  pronunciation  of  its  successive  syl- 
lables. If  each  syllable  is  pronounced, 
see  to  it  that  it  is  pronounced  just  as  it  is 
sounded  in  the  word.  Unless  it  is  so  pro- 
nounced it  would  better  not  be  pronounced 
at  all.  Do  not  use  oral  spelling  very 
much.  It  is  only  valuable  to  test  whether 
the  pupil  has  mastered  the  spelling  of  the 
words,  or  not. 

But  make  great  use  of  dictation  exercises 
in  this  grade,  in  which  the  pupils  write. 
For  instance,  the  teacher  says:  "Two 
blue-birds  flew  to  a  tree;  spell  two,  blue, 
flew,  to.    The  wind  blew  too  hard  for  them 
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to  remain;  spell  blew,  too."  This  method 
serves  the  two  purposes  of  a  test  of  spell- 
ing, and  of  practicing  the  child  in  the 
meaning  and  use  of  words. 

What  shall  be  done  when  a  word  is  missed? 
One  of  the  very  best  things  to  do  is  to  put 
the  missed  words  on  the  board,  nicely 
written  or'printed,  where  they  can  be  seen 
frequently,  and  have  those  for  a  spelling 
lesson,  occasionally,  until  they  are  learned. 
Lead  the  child  to  make  a  correct  picture 
of  the  word  and  he  will  not  be  apt  to 
miss  it. 

Diacritical  marks  are  of  practical  value 
for  only  two  things: 

(1)  The  first  is  to  enable  us  to  use  the 
dictionary  for  obtaining  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word.  Unless  I  know  what 
sounds  these  marks  indicate,  the  dictionary 
is  a  sealed  book  to  me  for  pronunciation. 

(2)  The  second  use  is  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  show,  by  using  his  pencil  instead 
of  his  tongue,  that  he  knows,  or  does 
not  know,  how  to  pronounce  a  word  cor- 
rectly. 


The  first  is  the  only  value  of  any  impor- 
tance, but  that  is  very  great.  As  soon  as 
a  child  approaches  the  age  that  he  can 
make  use  of  a  dictionary,  he  should  be 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  meaning  of  these 
marks.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
more  recent  primary  readers  are  leaving 
them  out  entirely.  There  has  been  alto- 
gether too  much  time  spent,  in  the  past,  in 
teaching  these  marks.  The  knowledge  is 
useless  except  for  the  dictionary,  and  when 
needed  for  that  it  can  be  learned  very  soon. 
But  every  teacher  should  know  the  mean- 
ing of  these  marks,  and  so  should  every 
child  who  enters  the  Fourth-reader  grade. 

There  is  a  method  of  teaching,  called 
the  phonic  or  synthetic,  in  which  the  main 
reliance  is  placed  upon  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  for  making  out  the  words,  where 
much  use  is  made  of  these  marks.  They 
are  thought  to  be  necessary  to  the  success 
of  that  method,  and  probably  they  are. 
But  in  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching 
reading  there  is  need  for  only  a  very  few 
of  them,  if  any. 


THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  DAY. 

H.  B.  HOTZE,  TENTOPOL1S,  ILL. 


After  having  contracted  for  a  term  ,  of 
school,  find  a  good  boarding  place.  Es- 
tablish yourself  there  a  week  before 
school  is  to  begin.  The  school-house 
demands  your  first  attention;  pay  it  a  visit 
and  find  what  must  be  done  to  insure  a 
successful  commencement.  The  building, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  needs  a  thorough 
cleansing.  For  this  you  need  help.  Visit 
the  neighbors  of  the  school;  ask  them  to 
come  and  assist  you.  Try  to  have  some 
of  your  older  pupils  drop  in,  by  sending 
them  word  of  your  work  and  plan.  If 
you  cannot  have  the  walls  whitewashed, 
brush  off  the  dust  with  a  brush  or  broom; 
fill  all  holes  with  slackened  lime.  Adjust 
charts,  maps,  and  pictures  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  present  a  pleasing  appearance. 
See  that  the  desks  are  all  well  fastened; 
remove  all  ink-stains;  scrub  the  floor. 
Look  to  the  blackboards;  be  sure  to  have 
them  in  excellent  condition;  have  erasers, 
crayons,  and  pointers  provided.  There 
should  also  be  a  half-dozen  tin  cups  and  a 
bucket  at  the  well.  Having  finished  this 
work  in  the  school  room,  provide  for 
proper  ventilation  by  fixing  your  windows 
so  that  you  can  lower  the  upper  sash;  have 
them  well  cleaned.  See  that  your  desk 
has  a  lock;  there  should  be  at  least  two 


chairs.  Direct  your  attention  to  the  play- 
ground. After  vacation  it  nearly  always 
is  overgrown  with  long  grass  and  weeds. 
If  possible  have  it  mowed,  and  the  weeds, 
etc.,  burned  when  dry. 

Look  to  the  out-houses;  see  that  they 
can  be  closed  securely  from  within.  Have 
a  few  scrapers  fixed  and  see  that  there  are 
planks  or  gravel  from  the  road  to  the 
school-house. 

The  teacher  must  be  leader  in  all  this. 
It  is  indeed  somewhat  troublesome,  but  if 
well  performed  he  will  thereby  gain  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  his  patrons.  It 
also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  his  pupils,  and 
from  them,  by  skillful  questioning,  he  may 
obtain  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  classifica- 
tion and  gradation  of  the  school.  The 
school  register,  kept  by  the  former  teacher, 
should  show  the  grade  and  class  of  each 
pupil. 

On  the  first  day  be  sure  that  you  bring 
a  first-rate  "Sunday"  face  to  school;  your 
toilet  should  be  faultless,  clean,  bright, 
happy  in  all  appearance.  Be  first  at 
school,  and  as  the  children  drop  in  speak 
pleasantly  to  them,  ask  their  names,  help 
them  arrange  their  books,  hats,  dinner 
buckets,  etc.    If  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
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ber,  begin  a  play  wherein  all  may  partici- 
pate. A  few  minutes  before  school  time 
cease  playing  and  arrange  the  pupils  in 
pairs,  girls  first,  and  quietly  enter  school. 
All  having  come  in,  beckon  them  to  be 
seated.  Say  to  them  that  they  may  keep 
the  seats  they  occupy  until  you  find  which 
seats  will  be  better  for  them. 

Then,  standing  where  all  can  see  you, 
talk  to  them  about  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation, of  the  school,  and  of  what  they 
have  come  for.  Say  that  it  greatly  de- 
pends upon  them  whether  this  year  is  to 
be  a  gain  or  loss  for  the  future;  that 
you  will  spare  no  trouble,  but  that  they 
will  find  you  ever  willing  to  help  them  to 
acquire  necessary  and  useful  knowledge. 
Do  not  talk  more  than  three  to  five  min- 
utes. Be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  your 
pupils  will  be  in  earnest  through  sympa- 
thy. Then  propose  to  begin  with  singing. 
Ask  who  can  sing  this  song,  or  this,  and 
lead  yourself.  If  you  cannot  sing,  ask 
some  pupil  to  lead;  and  if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed very  well,  try  again  next  morning. 

Then  begin  work.  Ask  the  classes  to 
step  out  as  with  their  old  teacher,  and  be 
sure  to  give  employment  to  the  pupils  re- 
maining in  their  seats.  They  may  be  em- 
ployed in  various  studies,  but  so  that  each 
class  does  the  same  work.  One  class,  for 
instance,  may  cipher,  another  copy,  an- 
other describe  a  picture,  or  draw,  etc.  If 
there  are  more  than  five  grades,  you  must 


unify.  If  you  notice  children  becoming 
restive,  give  a  short  intermission,  sing 
again,  or  change  studies.  Tell  the  little 
ones  they  may  go  out  while  you  and  the 
larger  pupils  work.  Train  the  pupils  to 
work.  Practice  ruling  slates,  going  to  class, 
etc.,  without  noise.  Be  very  patient;  some 
pupils,  out  of  good  will,  may  cause  trouble, 
but  if  you  try  you  may  overcome  all. 

The  closing  exercise  must  be  short; 
children  are  always  anxious  to  go  home, 
but  more  so  the  first  day;  for  there  is  so 
much  to  tell  about  the  new  teacher;  what 
he  said,  what  he  did,  how  he  acted,  what 
questions  he  asked,  etc. 

A  piece  of  choice  poetry  maybe  recited; 
a  practice  in  rapid  adding  and  subtract- 
ing, mentally,  will  be  enjoyed;  or  a  good, 
cheerful  song  will  make  pupils  feel  happy, 
so  that  they  will  love  to  come  to  school 
again. 

After  the  closing  exercise,  have  the  pu- 
pils stand  erect,  and  then  beckon  them  by 
a  movement  of  the  hand  to  pass  out.  The 
teacher  must  see  that  all  act  politely,  not 
shoving  aside  young  pupils,  but  helping 
them  to  get  ready.  Watch  them  as  they 
pass  homeward,  chatting  and  laughing;  a 
happy  band,  glad  to  return  soon.  It  will 
do  you  good. 

After  the  children  have  left,  remain  at 
school  and  lay  your  plans  for  tomorrow; 
prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly,  and  ar- 
range your  program. 


PRIMARY  READING. 

MRS.  J.  W.  TAVENNER,  WILLIAMS VILLE,  ILL. 


There  are,  as  every  one  knows,  four  dis- 
tinct methods  of  teaching  children  their 
first  lessons  in  Reading.  The  one  begins 
by  teaching  the  letters;  the  other  begins 
by  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  letters;  the 
third  teaches,  first  a  number  of  words  as 
wholes,  and  then  combines  them  into  sen- 
tences; the  fourth  begins  by  teaching  short 
sentences  first  and  afterwards  calling  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  words;  then  to  the 
sounds  and  letters.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  consider  how  the  sentence 
method  may  be  successfully  used. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reading — silent 
and  oral. 

Silent  reading  is  comprehending  the 
thought  that  is  expressed  and  suggested 
by  the  written  or  printed  page. 

Oral  reading  is  the  adequate  oral  ex- 
pression of  the  author's  thought  in  the 


language  of  the  author.  Silent  reading  is 
fundamental,  since  it  underlies  all  oral 
reading.  The  relation  between  the  two 
is  shown  in  its  being  the  means  by  which 
the  teacher  determines  whether  the  child 
has  read  silently  or  not. 

The  great  object  of  teaching  reading  is 
to  confer  the  power  of  grasping  quickly 
the  thought  of  the  written  or  printed  page. 

Since  this  is  true,  which  of  the  methods 
previously  mentioned  seems  most  logical 
in  the  beginning?  I  hope  we  shall  all 
agree  on  the  last.  At  least  let  it  not  be 
the  first. 

Since  the  child  has  thoughts  when  he 
enters  school,  and  has  the  power  of  prop- 
er emphasis,  inflection,  and  modulation  in 
expressing  his  own  thoughts,  it  is  the  work 
of  reading  to  preserve  the  same.  How 
shall  we  do  this?    Teach  him  to  associate, 
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directly,  ideas  and  thoughts  with  their 
written  and  oral  expression. 

That  there  should  be  a  preparation  pre- 
vious to  putting  the  book  into  the  hands  of 
the  child  is  conceded  by  all.  Many 
teachers  use  print  at  the  beginning;  some 
both  script  and  print  at  the  same  time, 
which  confuses;  others  script  alone.  The 
latter  has  so  many  good  points  in  its  favor 
that  only  a  few  need  to  be  mentioned  to 
convince  those  who  have  never  used  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  child's  school  life,  of 
its  excellence:  (a)  Children  who  begin 
with  script  never  acquire  the  habit  of 
forming  letters  vertically,  as  do  those  who 
print;  (b)  script  preserves  closely  the  uni- 
ty of  the  word;  (c)  it  is  more  easily  made; 
(d)  it  gives  the  child,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  school  life,  an  important  medi- 
um of  communication. 

After  deciding  which  form  we  are  to  use 
(script  or  print),  there  are  certain  qualities 
which  the  words  should  have,  that  we  are 
to  use  in  our  sentence  or  story-making: 
(a)  They  should  be  familiar  orally  and  in 
their  meaning;  (b)  interesting;  (c)  for  the 
most  part,  those  used  in  the  First  reading 
books;  (d)  composed  of  groups  of  words 
analogous  in  form  and  sound. 

The  order  of  procedure  given  below 
may  be  helpful  to  those  teachers  who  have 
no  definite  idea  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  early  work  of  reading.  Beginning  with 
the  sentence,  the  first  step  is  to  awaken 
thought  by  means  of  objects  present  to 
to  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  to  lead 
the  child  to  the  proper  oral  expression. 
The  second  step  leads  the  child  to  grasp 
the  exact  thought  of  any  given  oral  ex- 
pression, and  to  show  this  thought  by 
means  of  objects.  The  third  step  leads 
him  to  grasp  the  exact  thought  contained 
in  the  written  or  printed  sentence,  and  to 
enable  him  to  express  the  thought  in  the 
author's  language. 

Many  devices  may  be  employed  in 
teaching  the  child  to  read,  but  the  thought 
that  determines  them  should  be:  Are  they 
the  best  aids  to  association,  or  not? 
The  following  devices  may  be  used  to 
bring  the  thought  into  consciousness,  if 
the  oral  expression  is  always  known:  Ob- 
jects, pictures,  drawings,  conversations, 
and  stories.  But  if  the  oral  expression  is 
not  known,  arouse  or  awaken  the  child's 
mind,  and  lead  him  to  express  the  same 
orally;  then  proceed  to  the  written  expres- 
sion as  shown  in  the  third  step. 

We  may  know  that  the  written  sentence 
has  been  learned  when  the  association  be- 


tween the  thought  and  the  written  sentence 
is  so  strong  that  the  thought  itself  is  in- 
stantly suggested,  and  the  sentence  itself 
will  remain  in  the  background,  or  when  it 
will  suggest  the  thought  as  quickly  as  does 
the  oral  sentence  when  we  hear  it. 

Teachers  differ  as  to  when  the  written 
work  in  reading  should  begin,  yet  I  think- 
all  will  agree  that  it  is  not  wise  to  thrust 
a  book  into  the  hands  of  the  child  the 
first  day,  or  even  the  first  term.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  the  little  ones  by  conver- 
sation, stories,  plays,  and  songs — at  least 
let  this  be  done  the  first  week;  at  the  end 
of  this  time  we  shall  have  a  good  idea 
of  the  children's  vocabulary,  and  what 
they  are  familiar  with,  as  a  basis  for  our 
work. 

We  will  presume  we  understand  our  sub- 
ject sufficiently  well  to  teach  it,  that  the 
early  preparation  has  been  made,  and  we 
are  now  ready  for  a  lesson  which  we  shall 
conduct  at  the  blackboard.  The  children 
have  overcome  their  timidity  and  indiffer- 
ence, and  are  ready  to  talk.  Have  a  toy 
cat,  or  rat,  or  any  object  that  you  intend 
to  talk  about,  hidden  from  view;  ask  the 
children  if  they  remember  the  pets  we 
talked  about  last.  Most  of  them  have  one 
at  home.  Nellie  has  three  of  them.  By 
this  time  all,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
class  think  they  know.  Ask  how  many 
would  like  to  see  what  is  in  the  box,  or  in 
your  pocket,  or  wherever  the  object  may 
be.  Of  course  they  will  all  want  the  first 
look.  Remove  the  object;  let  each  child 
see,  handle,  and  talk  about  it.  Lead  them 
to  tell  you,  "See  the  cat."  Let  them  tell 
one  another.  Ask  how  many  would  like 
to  see  how  it  looks  on  the  board.  Write 
it.  Let  them  read  it.  Put  the  toy  cat  on 
the  story  and  let  them  read  it  again. 
Write  it  in  another  place;  many  places. 
Have  the  story  on  slips  of  paper  to  give 
one  to  each  child.  Ascertain  how  many 
know  the  story.  Let  them  whisper  it  in 
your  ear.  Have  a  picture  of  the  same 
object  in  a  box  in  a  different  part  of  the 
room.  Have  some  bright  boy  look  for  it, 
and  when  he  has  found  it  let  him  show  it 
to  the  remainder  of  the  class  and  tell 
them:  "  See  the  cat." 

This  will  furnish  enough  for  one  lesson. 
Send  little  ones  to  their  seats  to  string 
beads,  straws,  lay  tablets,  place  seeds  in 
different  positions,  trace  a  letter,  word,  or 
sentence,  by  laying  seeds  on  the  same;  or 
with  the  lead  pencil  on  paper.  Be  sure 
that  the  busy  work  is  of  value;  that  it  sup- 
plements the  work  of  the  day. 
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At  the  next  recitation  the  first  story  may 
be  renewed.  If  it  is  remembered  by  most 
of  the  members  of  the  class,  proceed  to 
introduce  another  sentence,  using  any  de- 
vice that  will  best  aid  in  the  association. 

After  a  few  sentences  have  been  taught, 
change  their  order  as  a  test. 

Isolated  sente»ces  should  be  presented 
until  a  sufficient  number  has  been  given 


out  of  which  may  be  woven  a  short  story. 
Also,  until  the  child  has  established  the 
habit  of  being  conscious  that  sentences 
are  merely  signs  of  thoughts.  From  the 
sentence  we  proceed  to  words,  then  to 
sounds;  afterwards  letters.  The  time  to 
begin  each  separation  must  be  determined 
by  the  ability  of  the  class. 


DAILY  PROGRAM  OF  RECITATION  AND  STUDY. 


Time. 

Recitation. 

ist  Grade. 

2D  Grade. 

3D  Grade. 

4TH.  Grade. 

5th  Grade. 

8:50  a.  m.  to  9:00. 

9:00  to  9:10. 

9:10  to  9:20. 

9:20  to  9:35. 

9:35  to  9:50. 
9:50  to  10:10. 
IO:lO  to  10:20. 
10:20  to  10:30. 
10:30  to  10:45. 
10:45  to  ll:oo. 
1 1  :oo  to  11 :20. 
1 1 :20  to  1 1 :4c 
11:40  to  12:00. 
I2:oo  to  1:00  p.  m. 

1:00  to  1:05. 

1:05  to  1:15. 

1:15  to  1:25. 

1:25  to  1:45. 

1:45  to  2:00. 

2:00  to  2:10. 

2:10  to  2:25. 

2:25  to  2:40. 
2:40  to  3:00. 
3:00  to  3:10. 
3:10  to  3:25. 
3:25  to  3:45. 
345  to  3:55. 
3=55  to  4:00. 

Opening  Ex. 
1st  Reader. 
2d  " 
3d  « 
4th 

Arithmetic. 

Number. 

Number. 

Reading. 

Copying. 
Number 
tt 

Copying. 

Reading. 

CI 

Reading, 
it 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 
<  t 
a 
a 

Grammar. 
a 

Copying. 

(,< 

Number. 
it 

Arithmetic. 
11 
«( 

Language. 

Arithmetic. 
11 
a 

Drawing. 

RECESS. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 
Penmanship. 

Drawing. 
Copying. 

Copying. 
Drawing. 

Language. 

Grammar. 
History. 

Language. 

a 

Language. 

NOON. 

Roll  Call. 
1st  Reader. 
2d  " 
History. 
3d  Reader. 
Language. 
«< 

Reading. 

Reading. 
a 
a 

Geography. 
(< 
11 
«« 

Note-book. 

History. 
a 

Copying. 
Drawing. 
Number. 

Copying. 
11 

Note-book. 
Geography. 

Note-book. 

Writing. 

Drawing. 

RECESS. 

Geography. 
1st  Reader. 
2d 

Spelling. 
Geography. 
General  Ex. 

Reading. 

Reading, 
(i 

Language. 
(< 

Geography. 

a 

Spelling. 

a 

Spelling, 
ci 

Dismissed. 

Copying. 

(C 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 

Dotted  lines  indicate  reciting. 


Note.— When  crowded  for  time  the  Second  Reader  class  may  be  heard  only  twice  daily.  "Note- 
book "  and  "  copy  "  are  used  in  a  general  way;  the  teacher  directing  what  shall  be  done. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note. — Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Farms 

The  Primary  Division*  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate DtvrsiON  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 


The  System  of  Supervision. 

In  this  the  first  number  of  the  9th  vol- 
ume of  The  Public-School  Journal  it  is 
proper  that  we  take  a  little  space  to  out- 
line the  plan  for  the  supervision,  gradation, 
and  classification  of  the  schools  which  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent.  To  the  hundreds 
of  superintendents  who  fought  ''through 
the  war"  with  us  on  this  question,  the  fol- 
lowing outline  is  but  a  repetition  of  what 
we  have  all  often  repeated  before. 

We  give  it  here,  first,  for  the  reason 
that  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often;  and 
second,  because  we  wish  our  friends,  both 
old  and  new,  to  know  that  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  with  its  enlarged  scope 
of  work,  will  continue,  in  these  depart- 
ments, the  work  which  Our  Country  and 
Village  Schools,  and  later,  The  Council,  has 
championed  from  the  hour  of  its  introduc- 
tion. The  Public-School  Journal,  as 
successor  to  the  two  journals  just  named, 
will  continue  the  work  they  so  well  begun, 
and  bring  to  it  the  aid  of  the  Illinois 
School  Journal,  which  has  always  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  same  field.  It  has 
been  the  hope  of  all  of  us  to  see  the  plan 
so  widened,  and  our  system  of  gradation 
and  promotion  so  complete  as  to  embrace 
all  classes  of  public  schools — from  the 
humble  district  school  to  the  university. 
The  conditions  are  now  such  as  promise  a 
fruition  of  this  hope,  and  it  will  be  the 
purpose  of  this  journal,  in  these  depart- 
ments, to  advocate  and  urge  the  following 
plan  of  organization  and  supervision — a 
plan,  or  system  if  you  so  please  to  call  it, 
which,  of  all  systems  that  have  been  tried, 
has  alone  been  successful. 

There  is  not  an  item  in  the  outline  but 
has  won  its  right  to  a  place  there,  in  prac- 
tical application  by  able  county  superin- 
tendents in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  other 
states  of  the  West.    The  Superintendency 


of  Illinois  have  tested  the  merits  of  the 
plan  by  several  years  of  use,  and  are  unan- 
imous in  its  indorsement. 

For  the  reasons  just  given  we  need  not 
discuss  the  plan  here.  In  future  issues  we 
shall,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  discuss 
every  feature  of  it,  with  a  view  of  present- 
ing to  superintendents  and  teachers  every- 
thing new  on  this  subject  which  their 
experience  and  observation  proves  of  value. 

THE  PLANL 

The  plan  embraces: 

1.  A  county  superintendent. 

2.  A  course  of  study: 

(a)  Branches  outlined  by  months,  or 
\b)  Work  outlined  by  terms  or  years. 

3.  Gradation: 

(a)  Three  or  more  "divisions"  (as  in  Illinois). 
{&)  Three  or  more  "forms"  or  "grades"  (as  in 

Wisconsin  and  Nebraska). 
(c)  A  grade  for  each  year's  work. 

4.  Classification: 

(a)  Of  the  school  by  the  course  of  study  into 
grades. 

(b)  Of  the  pupils  in  the  different  grades  by  the 
teacher. 

5.  Examination: 

(a)  By  the  teacher. 

I.  A  monthly  or  term  examination. 

(b)  By  the  county  superintendent  or  his  deputy. 

1.  A  central  or  township  examination. 

2.  A  final  or  county  examination. 

6.  Records: 

(a)  A  permanent  record  of  the  classification  of 
each  pupil  in  the  schools,  showing  his 
grades,  studies  pursued,  progress  made, 
promotions,  etc.,  for  the  entire  school  life 
of  the  child. 

(b)  A  record  cf  the  different  examinations  and 
of  graduat  ions. 

7.  Reports: 

(a)  Report  of  teachers  to  county  superintend- 
ent at  beginning  and  end  of  each  term  of 
the  school. 

(b)  Repoi*t  of  teacher  to  parents. 

(c)  Report  of  superintendent  to  directors  on 
schoolhouse,  ground,'  apparatus,  condition 
of  school,  teachers'  work,  etc. 

(d)  Report  of  superintendent  to  pupils  of  their 
work  at  central  and  final  examinations. 

8.  Awards  to  pupils: 

(a)  Certificate  of  rank  at  central  and  final  ex- 
aminations. 

(b)  Diploma  on  completing  the  common  school 
course. 

9.  Township  High  School. 

(a)  Department  for  common  school  work. 

(b)  Department  of  High  School  work  to  which 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  township  who 
have  completed  the  common  school  course, 
and  who  hold  a  diploma  showing  that  they 
completed  that  work  creditably,  shall  be 
admitted  without  further  examination. 

Eight  of  the  nine  features  of  the  work 
as  outlined  above  are  already  in  successful 
operation  in  scores  of  counties  in  the 
states  named,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of 
time  till  the  ninth — the  Township  High 
School — will  be  a  reality.     Several  states 
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have  already  outlined  a  "higher  course" 
for  pupils  in  mixed  schools,  and  Illinois, 
in  its  Course  of  Study  for  Common 
Schools,  which  is  just  now  from  the  press, 
has  a  most  excellent  two  years'  course  in 
high  school  work.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  means  that  the  "Town- 
ship High  School"  embraced  in  the  plan 
must  follow.  The  course  of  study  will 
create  a  want  for  it  by  showing  its  value 
to  parents  and  children.  The  want  will  be 
supplied. 

To  this  end  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal will  work,  and  in  it  the  superintend- 
ency  will  find  an  abler  advocate  than  either 
of  its  predecessors  has  been.  G. 


Classification. 

In  our  July  number  the  subject  of  grada- 
tion was  discussed.  There  are  five  grades 
recognized  by  all  courses  of  study,  which 
it  takes  eight  years  to  complete.  It  is 
urged  that  every  teacher  grade  his 
pupils  by  the  course  at  once,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  that  if  pupils  are  deficient  in 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  grade  to 
which  they  more  properly  belong,  the 
teacher  shall  require  that  they  give  special 
study  to  these  subjects  until  they  are 
brought  up. 

The  teacher  must  classify  his  school  as 
well  as  grade  it.  While  an  average  school 
of  thirty  pupils  will  be  separated  into  but 
Jive  grades,  there  will  be  need  of  over 
,  twenty  different  classes.  We  suggest,  on 
another  page,  a  Daily  Program  which  sup- 
poses twenty-two  classes  and  a  general  ex- 
ercise. This  may  help  teachers  to  a  plan 
of  classification  which  they  can  modify  as 
their  schools  require.  Do  not  have  more 
than  five  classes  in  reading,  two  in  spelling, 
two  in  language,  one  in  penmanship,  four 
in  arithmetic  and  number,  two  in  geogra- 
phy, two  in  history,  and  one  in  physiology. 
Sometimes  all  grades  will  recite  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  writing  and  general  exercise. 

The  object  in  view  in  classifying  a.  school 
is  to  give  each  pupil  the  kind  and  grade  of 
work  he  is  best  able  to  do.  The  reason 
for  grading  a  school  is  to  secure  the  same 
degree  of  advancement  in  all  of  the 
branches  of  the  course.  The  gradation 
prevents  a  pupil  from  spending  all  of  his 
time  on  arithmetic  or  grammar,  for  in- 
stance, but  requires  of  him  that  he  prop- 
erly distribute  his  time  among  the  different 
subjects  of  study,  and  so  grow  symmetri- 
cally.   The  teacher  will  see,  therefore,  that 


a  school  may  be  well  classified  and  yet  be 
wanting  in  the  uniform  progress  of  the  pu- 
pils in  the  different  studies.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  for  the  pupil  is  that  he  be 
properly  classified.  But  if  it  is  found  that 
the  pupil,  when  properly  classified,  is  re- 
quired to  recite  in  two  or  three  different 
grades,  then  the  teacher  should  require  of 
him  that  he  give  more  time  and  study  to 
those  subjects  in  which  he  is  behind,  and 
so  bring  him  up  with  the  grade  in  which 
he  is  classed  in  his  other  studies.  This 
may  require  of  him  that  he  take  a  lower 
class  in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  than  his 
ability  would  justify,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  time  to  bring  up  his  back  studies. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  uniform 
progress  in  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  course 
gives  the  best  training.  This  fact  justifies 
the  teacher  in  seeking  to  bring  every  pupil 
to  the  same  degree  of  advancement  in 
each  one  of  the  subjects,  and  in  insisting 
upon  his  doing  all  the  work  of  his  grade  as 
he  advances. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  education  of  a 
person  when  he  should  begin  a  special 
study  of  some  one  subject,  and  let  go  of 
the  others.  But  that  time  never  comes  to 
the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school.  It  is 
quite  soon  enough  to  begin  such  special 
study  in  the  High  School. 


Organization  of  the  School. 

The  organization  of  the  country  or  vil- 
lage school,  with  its  "mixed"  pupils  to  be 
taught  by  one  teacher,  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  to  merit  special  attention  at 
all  times,  and  now  at  the  portal  of  the  new 
school  year  it  should  receive  most  careful 
study. 

Mr.  Hotze,  in  another  column,  gives 
some  excellent  advice  to  young  teachers 
about  to  enter  upon  their  first  labors  in  the 
school  room.  Read  his  article.  We  wish 
here  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
points  essential  in  the  organization  of  the 
school,  and  these  points  are  for  "old"  as 
well  as  "young"  teachers. 

1.  Do  not  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  to  en- 
ter upon  your  term's  work  without  first 
thoroughly  knowing  your  course  of  study. 
Know  its  grades,  and  the  work  to  be  done 
in  each.  Read  the  suggestions  offered  in 
its  pages  on  the  work  to  be  done,  and  en- 
ter upon  your  duties  determined  to  follow 
those  suggestions. 

2.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  your  county 
designated  in  its  official  roster  as  "County 
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Superintendent."  You  may  not  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  but  he's  there 
nevertheless.  Or  you  may  think  he  has 
moved  out  of  the  county  since  you  were 
last  examined,  but  he  hasn't.  He  is  still 
in  the  same  business — doing  ,$5,000  worth 
of  work  on  a  salary  of  $1,200.  All  this 
for  your  information;  not  for  advice. 

The  advice  we  wish  to  offer  here  is  that 
you  acquaint  yourself  thoroughly  with  the 
plans  of  this  gentleman  who  enjoys  the 
proud  distinction  of  earning  four  dollars 
for  every  one  he  gets.  His  life  and  his 
life's  efforts  are  devoted,  or  should  be 
devoted,  to  bettering  the  schools  of  your 
county.  He  is  not  on  the  official  roster 
for  purposes  of  ornamentation,  however 
much  the  "slate"  elect  of  your  county 
may  need  decorating.  The  county  super- 
intendent is  an  officer  who  has  some  work 
on  his  hands.  To  do  this  well  he  must 
organize  his  teachers  and  have  them  organ- 
ize their  schools.  To  secure  this  organiz- 
ation he  must  have  some  well  matured 
plans.  To  carry  these  plans  into  effective 
operation  he  must  have  your  hearty,  your 
full  co-operation.  Learn  what  his  plans 
are.  Study  them;  follow  his  direction; 
obey  him.  "Some  of  his  plans  may  be 
wrong,"  eh?  Some  of  your  plans  are 
wrong.  But  you  will  expect  your  pupils  to 
obey  you  in  your  efforts  to  organize  them 
for  effective  work,  will  you  not?  There  is 
a  way  to  correct  and  modify  these  "wrong" 
plans,  and  yet  co-operate.  Then,  it  may 
happen — it  often  does  happen — that  you 
are  wrong,  instead  of  the  plan.  The 
chances  are  the  superintendent  has  thought 
and  studied  over  his  plans  for  days  and 
nights  for  your  hours. 

Still,  superintendents  are  often  wrong, 
and  you  may  discover  wherein  their  plans 
are  defective.  If  you  make  such  a  dis- 
covery, "be  sure  you  are  right"  and  then, 
instead  of  going  "ahead"  in  your  own 
way,  and  out  of  chord  in  the  county  work, 
go  to  the  superintendent,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent he  will  make  you  glad  that  you  came, 
by  the  appreciation  he  shows  of  your 
kindness,  earnestness,  and  courtesy.  We 
know  there  are  a  few  non-appreciative  mor- 
tals who  have  "pulled  the  wires"  for  the 
superintendency.  We  read  of  men  who, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  had  "  eyes  to 
see  yet  saw  not."  Well,  some  few  of  these 
fellows  are  living  yet,  and  here  and  there 
one  has  received  the  people's  "gift" — an 
office.  But  these  "jokes"  upon  county 
supervision  are  now  getting  scarce.  If 
you  have  one  in  your  county,  report  him, 


and  we  will  provide  for  his  proper  exhibi- 
tion as  a  curiosity.  These  embodyments 
of  false  ideas,  centuries  old,  should  cer- 
tainly receive  recognition,  in  medalion  at 
least,  in  our  museum. 

3.  Consult  the  classification  record  left 
by  your  predecessor,  and  start  your  boys 
and  girls  to  work  just  where  they  left  off 
last  term. 

Now  do  this.  Don't  put  in  two  or  three 
weeks  taking  an  inventory  of  your  school. 
The  classification  of  your  predecessor  may 
be  poor,  may  be  defective  in  many  points 
— may  be  all  wrong.  If  so  let  it  stand  till 
you  can  communicate  with  your  superin- 
tendent, and  get  his  advice.  He  will  know 
that  it  is  your  predecessor's  fault,  and  not 
yours.  Do  not  waste  your  time — do  not 
waste  your  pupils'  time — do  not  do  so 
sinful  a  thing  as  to  start  your  pupils  at 
"the  beginning  of  the  book,"  if  they  have 
thoroughly  canvassed  fifty,  a  hundred,  or 
more  pages  of  it  under  the  instruction  of 
your  predecessor.  Review  if  you  desire, 
but  couple  your  reviews  with  some  advance 
work. 

"I  find  no  record  of  classification  in  my 
school."  This  is  a  serious  difficulty.  But 
you  must  meet  it.  The  teacher  preceding 
you  did  not  do  his  duty.  See  to  it  that 
your  successor  shall  not  have  reason  to  lay 
this  charge  at  your  feet.  If  there  is  no 
permanent  record  of  the  grades  and  class- 
ification of  your  pupils,  get  one  at  once. 
If  your  county,  or  the  directors,  won't 
furnish  you  such  a  record,  and  you  are  too 
poor  to  buy  one  yourself,  make  one.  We  > 
worked  three  years  with  a  classification 
record  of  our  own  manufacture.  So  can 
you;  or  longer  if  necessary.  Talk  or 
write  to  your  superintendent  about  it, 
if  no  such  record  has  been  kept  in  your 
school. 

4.  After  you  have  classified  your  pupils, 
make  a  written  report  of  your  classifica- 
tion to  the  county  superintendent.  Let 
that  report  show  the  name,  age,  and  grade 
of  each  pupil;  the  studies  pursued  by 
each,  and  such  "  remarks  "  and  suggestions 
as  you  have  to  offer.  He  will  find  time  to 
consult  and  study  that  report.  When  he 
visits  your  school  you  will  get  some  help 
from  him  that  will  aid  you  in  bringing 
order  out  of  confusion. 

In  this  paper  we  have  touched  but  the 
surface  of  this  subject.  Later  we  will 
have  more  to  say,  which  we  trust  our 
readers  will  take  time  and  pleasure  in 
reading.  G. 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS. 

Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  The  work  wdl  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  presenting  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions— Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceeding 
issue. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Oral  Geography. 

Remember  what  was  said  last  month, 
that  the  essential  thing  in  teaching  geogra- 
phy is  to  cause  the  pupil  to  form  mental 
pictures  or  images  of  what  is  set  for  him 
to  learn.  We  refer  the  teacher  to  the  arti- 
cle on  a  preceding  page  of  this  number  of 
The  Journal,  "On  Teaching  Geography." 
The  first  instruction  must  necessarily  be 
oral.  The  course  suggests  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  idea  of  time  during  the 
first  month. 

1.  We  suggest  that  the  teacher  start  by 
giving  an  idea  of  a  minute. 

First,  let  the  class  be  still  for  a  minute. 
Then  let  a  pupil  walk  around  the  room  for 
a  minute  and  note  how  many  times  he  goes 
'round.  Then  let  all  practice  gymnastics 
for  a  minute;  or  sing  for  a  minute.  They 
notice  that  it  seems  much  shorter  when 
they  are  not  watching  it  pass. 

2.  Then  give  the  idea  of  an  hour  by 
thinking  how  far  they  could  walk  in  an 
hour;  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  go 
home  and  return,  etc.  Give  number  of 
minutes  in  an  hour. 

3.  Then  think  of  what  occurs  in  a  day 
from  one  morning  to  the  next,  and  the 
number  of  hours  in  a  day. 

4.  Then  review  what  has  transpired  in 
the  past  week,  the  past  month,  the  past  year. 
Dwell  upon  this  till  the  children  get  some 
distinct  conception  of  these  periods  of 
time.  The  only  way  to  measure  time  is  to 
picture  in  the  mind  a  train  of  events  that 
have  occurred  or  may  occur  in  a  certain 
period.  A  child  may  be  able  to  repeat  the 
time  table  and  yet  have  no  idea  at  all  of 
the  different  periods  of  time  mentioned  in 
it.  As  they  think  about  the  year  they  will 
be  reminded  that  the  days  are  longer  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  and  that  the  winter 
evenings  are  very  long.    What  makes  this? 


Merely  suggest  the  question  now.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  we  will  find  out  by  our 
study  of  Geography. 

Make  a  figure  of  the  face  of  a  clock  on 
the  blackboard,  and  practice  the  class  in 
telling  the  time  when  the  hands  are  in  dif- 
ferent positions.  Spend  the  month  in  giv- 
ing the  class  the  idea  of  the  year  and  all 
of  its  divisions  down  to  the  second,  so  that 
they  will  know  the  time  table  and  what  it 
means. 


Number. 

How  present  the  first  lessons  in  number 
to  the  beginners  ? 

The  children  already  have  some  idea  of 
number.  A  careful  study  of  the  method 
and  order  by  which  this  knowledge  has 
been  obtained  will  aid  in  carrying  on  the 
work,  in  such  manner^that  progress  may  be 
sure  though  slow.  The  problem  for  the 
teacher  in  this,  as  in  other  beginnings,  is  to 
provide  such  an  abundance  of  easy  work 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  class,  or  at  the  seat. 

The  child  shows  his  first  ideas  of  number 
in  speaking  of  one  or  more  objects,  present 
to  the  senses,  usually  to  the  eye.  This 
power  is  often  seen  in  children  two  years 
old,  and  younger.  The  next  step  is  the  use 
of  number  words  in  relating  some  fact  of 
interest.  Here,  a  vivid  mental  picture  of 
objects  takes  the  place  of  the  objects 
themselves.  Numbers  seem  to  be  noticed 
as  wholes,  by  the  little  ones,  long  before 
any  voluntary  effort  is  made  to  combine 
or  separate  them. 

These  facts  indicate  that  objects  and 
number  stories  should  be  used  in  the  first 
lessons. 

Determine  what  each  individual  already 
knows,  and  make  an  accurate  record  of  this 
knowledge. 

First,  test  them  in  recognizing,  at  sight, 
groups  of  objects  and  pictures  below  five. 
Place  on  the  table  groups  of  two,  three,  or 
four  books,  pencils,  leaves,  apples,  or  other 
objects.  Draw  on  the  blackboard,  in  sim- 
ilar groups,  dots,  squares,  triangles,  etc. 
Ask  who  will  find  one  pencil,  book,  or  dot; 
two  squares,  apples,  or  pencils. 

Next  test  their  power  to  take  from  a 
number  of  objects,  one,  two,  three,  or 
four,  and  to  make  a  given  number  of  marks 
on  the  blackboard. 

The  first  three  numbers,  thoroughly 
taught,  will  provide  sufficient  work  for  the 
month  of  September. 

In  the  country  schools  it  will,  be  neces- 
sary to  place  in  the  same  class  pupils  oi 
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different  attainments.  The  individual  at- 
tention possible  in  small  classes,  together 
with  such  methods  of  instruction  as  will 
arouse  observation,  will  prevent  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  brightest  minds.  The 
teacher  should  make  a  brief  outline  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  under  the  head 
of  object  work,  concrete  problems,  and 
memory  drill.  The  outline  directs  that 
when  the  number  two  is  studied,  the  chil- 
dren should  learn  that  there  are  two  pints 
in  a  quart.  This  suggests  other  practical 
applications  of  number'  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  which  will  insure  variety  and 
interest  in  both  class  and  busy  work. 

The  following  is  suggestive  of  what  may 
be  expected  of  the  pupils  after  a  month's 
lessons: 

The  teacher  holds  up  one  pencil  in  one 
hand,  one  in  the  other,  then  moves  the 
pencils  together.  Each  child  in  the  class 
should  be  eager  to  tell  that  one  pencil  and 
one  pencil  are  two  pencils.  The  teacher 
asks:  "  Who  will  show  that  three  less  one 
are  two  ? "  All  the  children  should  be 
able  to  show  three  objects,  and  as  the 
words  three  less  one  are  spoken,  put  away 
one  object,  thus  illustrating  the  number 
left. 

They  should  be  able  to  group  a  number 
of  objects  into  twos  or  threes  rapidly, 
without  counting;  to  distinguish,  by  group- 
ing, between  one  three  and  three  ones,  and 
to  make  statements  without  questions, 
when  given  three  objects. 

They  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  things  fo.und  but  once  in 
nature,  in  the  school  building,  or  at  home; 
also  of  objects  seen  or  found  in  pairs — as 
articles  of  clothing,  organs  of  the  human 
•body,  etc. 

Such  busy  work  as  selecting  from  a  box 
of  sticks  of  different  lengths  those  one, 
two,  and  three  inches  long;  cutting  card  or 
grass  of  these  lengths;  drawing  similar 
lines;  laying  different  forms  with  inch 
sticks,  each  form  containing  but  three 
•sticks;  drawing  groups  of  objects,  three  in 
each  group;  laying  triangles  and  drawing 
the  same,  is  recommended  as  easy  and  in- 
structive. 

The  words,  one,  two,  and  three  should 
be  introduced,  both  in  the  reading  and 
copying  lessons,  and  careful  drill  given  on 
the  form  of  the  figures  i  and  2. 

The  pupils  should  be  able  to  repeat  and 
finish  such  statements  as:  Laura  had  three 
gold-fishes  in  a  glass  jar;  one  died — .  The 
tables,  one  and  one  are  two,  two  and  one 
are  three;  also,  three  less  one  are  two,  and 


two  less  one  are  one,  and  three  less  three 
are  naught,  should  be  thoroughly  memor- 
ized as  the  last  step  in  the  work. 

F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


Reading  and  Language. 

The  Course  of  Study  directs  that  the 
child  be  taught  to  recognize  at  sight  the 
printed  and  written  forms  of  the  words 
found  in  his  spoken  vocabulary,  and  also 
that  the  language  of  the  first  two  years  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

The  first  few  words  should  be  selected 
with  great  care,  because  they  are  hardest 
to  learn,  must  be  longest  studied,  and  are 
to  suggest  language  lessons. 

The  objects  considered  should  be  such 
as  are  worthy  of  study,  easily  obtained  by 
the  children,  and  suitable  for  both  class 
and  busy  work.  The  adjectives  should 
represent  qualities  attractive,  familiar,  and 
common  to  many  objects.  The  verbs 
should  include  actions  which  will  enliven 
class  exercises. 

The  objects  chosen  will  have  a  new  in- 
terest to  the  child,  on  account  of  the  nov- 
elty of  everything  connected  with  the  first 
school  days.  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  he  be  immediately  interested  in 
his  work,  and  that  this  interest  be  deep 
enough  to  be  noticed  in  his  conversation 
at  home. 

The  following  plan  has  been  enjoyed  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils: 

The  objects  chosen  for  language  lessons 
are,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  worsted  balls,  a 
box  of  the  colored  wooden  beads  used  in 
the  kindergarten,  leaves,  and  cubic  inches 
of  wood. 

The  ball  is  selected  because  a  study  of 
this  form  leads  the  children  to  notice  some 
of  the  innumerable  round  forms  found  in 
nature;  the  leaf  because  the  autumn  leaves 
are  beautiful,  show  the  primary  colors,  red 
and  yellow,  and  can  be  brought  in  by  the 
children;  the  cube  for  the  reason  that  it 
also  is  a  typical  form,  contrasting  with  the 
ball  or  sphere,  and  suggesting  all  objects 
having  corners  or  edges. 

The  words  selected  for  the  first  reading 
lesson  are:  ball,  leaf,  cube,  yellow,  blue,  I 
see,  and  hold  up. 

Children  like  to  succeed  in  the  work 
they  try  to  do.  This  is  why  the  picture 
lessons  in  many  of  the  First  Readers  are  so 
pleasing.  They  charm  because  they  can 
be  read  at  sight. 

Place  on  the  board  the  words,  "I  see," 
repeated  a  number  of  times  in  a  column. 
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Complete  the  first  sentence  by  crayoning 
a  red  ball,  the  second  by  a  blue  ball,  and 
the  remainder  by  red  and  yellow  balls  and 
leaves.  This  column  of  work  can  be  read 
at  sight.  On  the  same  line  as  the  first 
sentence  write,  "I  see  a  red  ball."  This 
will  be  read  by  associating  the  words  with 
the  picture.  Next  teach  the  child  to  rec- 
ognize, at  sight,  each  word  of  which  the 
sentence  is  composed.  Do  not  separate 
such  expressions  as,  "  I  see,"  and  notice 
the  caution  in  the  course  concerning  the 
words  "a"  and  "the." 

Let  the  greatest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  be  directed  toward  preserving  and 
improving  the  natural  expressions  of  the 
children.  To  further  this  require  all  short 
sentences  spoken  as  wholes,  and  never 
allow  them  to  point,  while  reading,  to  each 
word  in  the  sentence. 

For  word  drill  the  following  devices  will 
interest  classes  reading  from  the  board: 

Placing  objects  by  words  read. 

Pointing  out  words. 

Erasing,  hiding,  and  matching  words. 

Tracing  sentences  and  words. 

A  child  asks  permission  to  erase  the  word, 
red.  He  finds  it,  reads  it,  and,  if  correct, 
is  allowed  to  erase. 

The  teacher  hides  a  word  by  covering, 
which  the  pupils  immediately  name. 

Pupils  are  given  slips  of  paper  on  which 
are  written  the  words  and  phrases  of  the 
.  lesson.  They  find  corresponding  words 
on  the  board. 

Sentences  and  words  are  written  on  the 
board,  then  partially  erased;  the  children 
retrace,  making  the  lines  again  distinct. 

These  words  should  be  so  thoroughly 
learned  that  the  children  can  read  them 
from  sight  in  any  combination,  or  written 
in  a  list. 

An  interesting  exercise  in  quick  recogni- 
tion may  be  conducted  by  leading  the 
children  to  bring  red  and  yellow  leaves. 
Write  on  the  board:  ("Hold  up  the  red 
leaf."  All  do  as  directed;  erase  "  red  "  and 
write  "yellow."  Increase  the  work  by 
providing  each  child  with  the  colored  balls 
and  cubes  from  the  box  of  beads. 

Give  at  least  two  copying  lessons  daily. 
Provide  other  busy  work  which  will  aid 
the  children  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 

Each  day  ask  the  class  to  bring  some 
object,  or  to  find  out  at  home  the  answer  to 
some  question  for  the  next  language  lesson. 

They  might  be  asked  at  one  time  to 
bring  something  round  like  a  ball;  at  an- 
other, to  find  out  the  names  of  balls  that 
are  good  to  eat;  again,  to  bring  something 


red,  yellow,  or  blue.  These  questions  in- 
crease the  interest  of  parents  in  the  school,, 
and  awaken  the  child's  observation. 

F.  L.  T. 

[See  Mrs.  Tavenner's  article  on  another 
page.— Ed.] 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight-- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second,  or  Intermediate,. 
Form. 


Elementary  Geography. 

The  first  month's  work  of  the  last  year  of 
the  third  grade,  in  geography,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  months'  work  in  the  course. 
And  it  is  the  most  important  month's  work 
of  the  course.  For  the  first  time  the  chil- 
dren begin  the  use  of  a  text-book  in  ge- 
ography. This  transition  from  oral  teach- 
ing to  learning  geography  from  a  book  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  If  the  child 
is  not  led  to  construct  mental  pictures  of 
the  things  that  the  book  treats  of,  and  the: 
maps  represent,  at  every  step  of  his  pro 
gress,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  geogra- 
phy study  will  soon  degenerate  into  learnr 
ing  statements  that  mean  nothing  to  the 
pupil,  and  into  locating  dots,  and  lines,, 
and  colored  patches  on  a  map,  that  repre- 
sent nothing  to  the  child  more  than  what 
he  sees  there.  It  is  bad  teaching  in  this- 
part  of  the  course  that  makes  geography 
the  dry  and  uninteresting  study  it  often 
becomes. 

Lead  the  child  to  see  the  world  in  the 
globe.  This  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  him, 
to  do.  But  it  is  possible  to  succeed  fairly 
well  if  we  set  about  it  in  earnest.  Let  the 
children  imagine  themselves  as  going  far 
up  into  the  sky  in  a  balloon,  and  looking, 
down  upon  the  earth,  as  they  go  farther 
and  farther  away  from  it.  They  will  first 
see  their  neighboring  towns,  and  afterwards, 
as  much  as  the  county,  and  then  as  much 
as  their  state,  and  then  the  whole  of  North 
America  and  the  oceans;  and  if  they  con- 
ceive the  earth  to  revolve  while  they  are- 
stationary,  all  the  continents  and  oceans, 
will  come  into  view.  When  you  have  got 
them  to  thinking  of  the  earth  in  this  way,, 
present  the  globe  and  let  them  consider  it 
to  represent  the  way  the  earth  would  ap- 
pear from  that  great  distance,  and  let  them, 
fix  on  it  the  place  of  their  own  home. 

When  they  see  the  globe  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  world,  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  have  them  think  of  a  map  as 
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representing  a  part  of  the  world,  and  think 
of  the  dots  on  it  as  cities,  the  crooked 
lines  as  rivers,  etc.  With  this  start  it  will 
be  easy  to  teach  the  important  matters  in 
the  book  as  far  as  to  "North  America," 
•during  the  first  month. 


Arithmetic  (Third  Year.) 

The  third  year's  work — the  first  year  of 
the  Intermediate  Division — presents,  as 
has  been  forcibly  stated,  "  an  important 
step  in  advance,  since  now  for  the  first 
time  the  pupil  is  to  have  the  book  for  a 
guide,  and  must  learn  how  to  use  it." 

Supt.  McFarland,  of  Iowa,  Supt.  Sewell, 
•of  Indiana,  and  others  have  clearly  stated 
the  first  step  in  the  work,  essentially  nec- 
essary in  teaching  the  pupil  "how  to  use 
the  book."  Supt.  Shawhan,  of  Illinois, 
has  laid  special  stress  upon  that  first  step, 
with  gratifying  results  in  his  county. 

The  pupil  must  first  "learn  to  use  the 
book."  The  first  step  to  this  end  is  to 
teach  him  to  read  it.  So  many  pupils  en- 
ter the  Third  Reader,  and  begin  the  Inter- 
mediate work  in  Arithmetic,  who  cannot 
read, — who  have  not  read — cannot  sense 
the  reading  lessons  of  the  Second  Reader, 
nor  even  of  the  First.  "Their  teaching 
has  been  defective."  Admit  this.  Still, 
the  fact  is  they  are  "in  the  Third  Reader 
now,"  and  you  can't  demote  them,  because 
"Pa  and  Ma"  won't  stand  it.  So  proba- 
bly the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  leave 
them  in  the  Third,  though  you  could  do 
more  for  them  in  a  Second  or  First  book. 

As  the  gradation  is  based  on  the  readers 
used,  it  follows  that  these  over-graded  pu- 
pils must  take  up  a  text-book  in  Arithme- 
tic,   What  are  you  to  do  with  them? 

Begin  by  teaching  them  reading,  using 
the  Primary  Arithmetic  as  a  text.  That  is, 
before  giving  any  attention  to  the  exercises 
presented  as  number  lessons,  see  to  it  that 
your  pupils  can  read  the  lessons — prob- 
lems, questions,  answers,  and  all.  Do  not 
permit  this  to  become  a  burden  to  the  pu- 
pil, tut  find  something  to  commend  in 
each  recitation.  A  judicious  expression 
of  appreciation  by  the  teacher  is  a  strong 
factor  in  educating  the  child  of  any  grade 
and  in  all  branches.  It  is  especially  val- 
uable in  these  first  steps  in  Arithmetic. 

The  B  class  (there  will  be  two  classes  in 
the  Intermediate  Division)  will,  in  Septem- 
ber, be  occupied  with  Notation,  Numera- 
tion, and  the  four  fundamental  operations. 
The  A  class  will  be  in  the  same  topics,  but 


doing  more  advanced  work.  Give  much 
and  varied  matter  to  both  classes  to  sup- 
plement the  book — but  hold  the  pupils 
responsible  for  all  the  book  contains. 

We  have  found  it  of  great  value  to  pu- 
pils to  have  them  stand  and,  with  book 
open,  tell  how  the  examples  are  solved. 
Thus,  if  this  be  the  example: 

"John  sold  3  apples  at  2  cents  each,  and  5  pears 
at  4  cents  each.  How  many  cents  did  he  receive 
for  all?" 

Charles  rises  and  with  book  open  states 
in  terse,  accurate  language  how  he  would 
solve  this  example.  Thus: 

"I  will  find  the  products  of  2  cents  by  3,  and  of 
4  cents  by  5;  then  I  will  find  the  sum  of  their  pro- 
ducts." 

To  do  this  readily  and  well,  your  pupils 
must  know  what  sum,  difference,  remainder, 
and  quotient  mean,  and  the  process  by 
which  each  is  found.  If  they  do  not  know 
this,  the  suggestion,  here  made,  will,  if  fol- 
lowed, soon  give  them  that  knowledge. 
Doty  well  states  it:  "As  a  general  rule,  the 
solutions  of  all  examples  should  be  stated 
by  the  pupil  from  the  open  book,  and  ex- 
pressed, before  any  of  the  operations  are 
performed." 

To  secure  to  your  pupils  the  necessary 
speed,  with  accuracy,  they  must  have  much 
drill  in  reading  and  writing  numbers,  and 
in  the  applications  of  the  four  processes. 
This  necessary  drill  can  be  best  secured  by 
exercises  on  "  drill  tables."  We  present  a 
few,  which  will,  we  think,  be  suggestive  to 
the  teacher  of  many  others. 

In  notation  and  numeration  try  the, fol- 
lowing, being  careful  not  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  grade  of  your  pupils,  in  the 
numbers  used  for  the  B  class.  Have  pupils 
read  the  following  without  hesitation,  in 
concert,  if  time  is  limited: 


7- 
70. 
700. 
70,000. 
7,000. 
7,000,000. 
700,000. 


25,000. 
2,500. 
25,000,000. 
250,000. 

25- 
250. 
2,500,000. 


Send  class  to  board,  and  dictate  num- 
bers, similar  to  the  foregoing. 

Again:  Take  a  number,  as  82,463,572, 
and  dictate  it  for  the  class  to  write,  as  in- 
dicated below,  changing  one  or  more  figures 
each  time  to  ciphers: 


82,463,572. 
82,463,570. 
82,463,502. 
82.463,072. 
82,460,572. 
82,063,572,  etc. 


82,463,572. 
2,463,572. 
463,572. 
63.572. 
3.572. 
572,  etc. 
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Have  class  read  these  numbers,  begin- 
ning both  at  top  and  bottom  of  column. 

For  drill  give  much  work  of  the  follow- 
ing kind  to  both  classes  of  this  division: 

"From  94,825,638  subtract  16,584,246 
five  times.  The  first  one  securing  the  final 
remainder  should  number  "one";  second, 
"two";  third,  "three,"  etc.  This  will 
teach  concentration  of  the  mind  on  work, 
and  encourage  pupils  to  speed.  The  work, 
when  complete,  should  appear  as  below: 
94,825,638. 
16,584,246. 


78,241,392- 
16,584,246. 

61,657,146.- 
16,584,246. 

45,072,900.- 
16,584,246. 


-1st  remainder. 


-2d  remainder. 


-3d  remainder. 


28,488,654. — 4th  remainder. 
16,584,246. 


11,904,408. — 5th  remainder. 

When  this  is  done  ask  class  to  find  the 
sum  of  the  several  minuends  and  remain- 
ders, and  again  number  "one,"  "two," 
"three,"  etc.,  in  the  order  they  finish. 
This  gives  excellent  drill  in  both  addition 
and  subtraction;  also  in  writing  numbers. 

In  multiplication  and  division  try  the 
following:  Say  we  wish  drill  on  the  table 
of  7's.  Take  a  number,  as  764,  and  multi- 
ply it  by  7,  and  each  successive  product 
by  7,  for  five,  six,  or  more  times,  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  to  do  accurate  work. 
Then  reverse  the  operation,  and  divide  the 
final  product  by  7,  and  the  succeeding 
quotients  by  7,  for  five,  or  more  times. 
Thus: 

Products  by 

764. 

5,348.— 1st  product. 
37,436.— 2d 
262,052. — 3d  " 
1,834,364.— 4th  " 
12,840,548.—  5  th  " 

Quotients  by  7: 

7  )  12,840,548. 
7  )  1,834,364.— 1st  quotient. 
7  )  262,052. — 2d  quotient. 
7  )  37>436-— 3d  quotient. 
7  )  5,348.— 4th  quotient. 
764. — 5th  quotient. 

Good  exercises  for  concert  recitation 
can  be  arranged  as  follows: 

i  of  5°  =  £  of  12  = 

£  of  18  =  £  of  42  = 

\  Of  12  =  \  of  30  = 

I  of  36  =  1  of  60  = 

\  of  9  =,  etc.  1  of  48  =,  etc. 


1  quart  =  2  pints. 

3  quarts  = 
7     "  = 

4  "  = 

2  "  = 
9     «  - 

etc. 


12  inches 

=  1  foot. 

48  " 

=  feet. 

24  » 

  CI 

60  " 

—  it 

84  " 

08  " 

  it 

etc. 


The  foregoing  are  not  given  here  as  les- 
sons for  the  teacher's  use,  but  as  forms  of 
drill  exercises,  which  the  writer  has  found 
valuable  for  pupils  of  this  grade.  The 
value  of  such  exercises,  and  they  now 
abound  in  all  good  texts  in  this  branch, 
does  not  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
work,  but  upon  the  use  the  teacher  and 
pupils  make  of  it.  From  two  to  five  min- 
utes is  abundance  of  time  to  devote  to  any 
one  of  these  exercises,  and  care  must  be 
used  by  the  teacher  to  prevent  this  drill 
work  interfering  with  the  text  book  study. 
These  drill  exercises  are  to  supplement, 
not  supplant,  the  book.  G. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


History  (Eighth  Year). 

The  first  month  should  be  devoted  to  the 
period  of  discoveries  in  the  new  world. 

The  Spanish. — One  or  two  lessons,  and 
may  be  more,  should  be  spent  in  telling 
the  class  about  Spain;  why  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  are  always  mentioned  together  in 
history;  who  were  the  Moors;  who  Colum- 
bus was;  and  what  induced  Isabella  to 
grant  his  request  for  vessels  and  men.  Fix 
this  period  in  time  by  having  them  think 
back  how  many  generations  ago  it  was. 

If  the  teacher  will  read  Fenimore  Coop- 
er's tale  of  "Mercedes  of  Castile,"  it  will 
give  him  a  great  deal  of  information  which 
he  can  use  to  interest  the  pupils  in  Colum- 
bus and  his  voyage.  This  story  can  be 
bought  at  any  book  store  for  20c.  It  is  No. 
548  of  the  "Lovell's  Library"  series. 

Show  on  the  globe  what  places  Columbus 
discovered  and  then  name  the  other  Span- 
ish discoverers  and  what  they  did  that  gave 
Spain  her  claim  to  so  much  of  the  terri- 
tory in  the  new  world. 

Have  each  pupil  draw  an  outline  map 
of  North  America,  and  set  off  the  Spanish 
possessions  as  they  learn  about  them. 

The  French. — Next,  tell  the  children 
about  La  Salle.    Read  an  accouut  of  him 
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in  any  good  cyclopaedia.  All  the  people  in 
the  northwestern  states  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  story  of  the  lives  of  Cham- 
plain,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle.  Make  a 
special  study  of  these  three.  Illinois  is 
especially  interested  in  La  Salle,  and  Wis- 
consin in  Marquette.  The  others  men- 
tioned in  history  are  not  so  important. 

Use  the  outline  of  North  America  as 
before  and  indicate  on  it  the  discoveries 
of  these  men  in  the  order  in  which  they 
made  them,  and  trace  their  routes.  This 
will  show  why  the  French  claimed  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  also  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Spend  two  weeks  on  the  Spanish  and 
French  heroes  showing  what  they  did. 

The  English. — Now  we  must  find  out 
what  the  English  did.  The  story  of  the 
English  is  not  so  entertaining  as  that  of 
the  Spanish  and  the  French,  but  it  is  more 
important  for  us  to  know. 

First  learn  about  the  two  Cabots  and 
what  they  discovered.  Find  out  who  were 
the  rulers  of  England  during  this  period. 
Tell  the  pupils  about  Raleigh,  and  Drake, 
and  Capt.  Smith. 

Mark  off  on  the  outline  map  the  terri- 
tories claimed  by  the  English  and  show 
what  right  they  had  to  claim  them. 

The  pupils  should  study  the  lives  of  these 
heroes  of  this  period  and  learn  the  history 
of  the  country  from  what  they  did.  Give 
them  as  full  a  knowledge  as  the  time  will 
permit  of  Columbus,  Champlain,  La  Salle, 
Marquette,  Raleigh,  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  and  Henry  Hudson. 

They  should  know  something  about  Cor- 
tez,  DeSoto,  Balboa,  Pizarro,  Joliet,  Fro- 
bisher;  but  a  brief  mention  of  the  most 
important  thing  each  of  them  did  and  the 
association  of  his  name  with  it  will  suffice 
for  the  present. 

A  few  important  facts  well  fixed  in  the 
mind  are  much  better  than  a  larger  number 
poorly  learned.  Make  a  narrative  of  the 
lives  of  the  principle  men  and  let  what  the 
others  did  come  in  to  fill  that  up,  as  far  as 
possible. 

When  we  know  that  the  English  thought 
the  sea  was  just  over  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  we  can  see  why 
they  would  limit  their  settlements  at  first 
to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  studying  the  biographies  of  these  men 
the  following  outline  may  help  the  pupils 
to  prepare  the  lesson: 

1.  His  nationality. 

2.  For  what  nation  did  he  make  his  dis- 
coveries? 


3.  What  discoveries  did  he  make? 

4.  When  were  his  principle  discoveries 
made? 

5.  Relate  the  most  striking  events  of  his 
life. 

6.  Give  your  estimate  of  his  character. 

7.  How  was  he  treated  by  his  nation? 


Geography  (Seventh  Year.) 

Show  how  rotation  on  axis  gives  the  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  day,  and  how  the  incli- 
nation of  the  axis  causes  the  different  sea- 
sons. 

This  latter  can  be  shown  by  having  a 
pupil  stand  on  the  platform  to  represent 
the  sun,  while  the  teacher  carries  the  globe 
around  him  as  a  center,  being  very  careful 
to  keep  the  axis  inclined  23^  degrees  from 
the  perpendicular  and  always  pointing  to 
the  north.  Show  how  this  inclination  of 
the  axis  determines  the  position  of  the 
tropics  and  polar  circles.  Show  the  chil- 
dren that  by  knowing  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  a  place  they  must  know  its  posi- 
tion on  the  earth. 

Make  a  thorough  study  of  "Longitude 
and  Time,"  and  lead  the  children  to  see 
how  the  standard  railroad  time  is  based  on 
this.  Work  original  examples  in  longitude 
and  time.  Also,  examples  in  the  arithmetic. 
Teach  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in 
mathematical  geography,  by  making  use  of 
the  globe  to  illustrate.  If  you  have  not  a 
globe,  take  a  ball  or  an  apple.  A  great 
deal  can  be  illustrated  by  an  apple  if  the 
teacher  will  use  his  knife  skillfully. 


Continent  of  South  America  (Eighth  Year.) 

1.  First,  study  the  globe  to  get  the  posi- 
tion of  South  America  in  relation  to  the 
other  continents  and  the  oceans.  Note 
especially  the  direction  of  South  America 
from  North  America.  Correct  the  pupil's 
conception  that  it  is  directly  south  of  us, 
by  showing  how  far  west  of  it  a  north 
and  south  line  passing  through  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley  would  run.  Have  pupils 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  main  body  of 
the  continent.  Help  them  to  picture  in 
their  minds  the  earth  as  a  great  ball  and 
the  position  of  South  America  upon  it  in 
relation  to  their  own  home. 

Then  begin  the  study  of  the  continent 
as  follows: 

1.  Have  all  draw  on  a  sheet  as  large  as 
a  page  of  foolscap  the  coast  line  of  the 
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entire  continent.  The  teacher  should  draw 
this  on  the  blackboard  also  in  large  size  at 
the  same  time.  Rule  the  blackboard  and 
paper  into  squares  to  be  used  as  guide 
lines  in  drawing.  Work  out  a  portion  of 
the  coast  line  together  in  the  recitation, 
and  let  the  pupils  complete  theirs  at  their 
seats,  preparatory  to  the  next  recitation. 
The  teacher  should  also  complete  hers  on 
the  board  before  that  time. 

2.  Learn  the  names  given  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ocean  surrounding  it,  so 
that  the  pupils  can  bound  it  intelligently. 

3.  Next  help  the  children  to  form  a  pic- 
ture of  the  two  mountain  regions,  and  of  the 
great  plains  through  which  the  three  long- 
est rivers  flow.  Get  a  relief  map  or  birds- 
eye  picture  of  the  continent,  if  possible. 
This  will  be  very  helpful  in  giving  the  pupils 
a  proper  image  of  what  the  ordinary  map 
represents. 

4.  Then  let  them  put  the  rivers  into  the 
outline  map  they  have  drawn  and  learn  the 
names  of  the  principal  ones,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  learn  the  names  of  all  that  they 
put  in.  Do  a  part  of  this  in  recitation  time 
and  let  the  pupils  fill  them  out  carefully  for 
the  next  lesson,  studying  the  text  and  map 
carefully  to  get  them  in  proper  place.  The 
teacher  should  fill  these  into  her  board  map 
also. 

5.  Next  take  note  of  any  islands  and 
draw  those,  and  name  the  principal  ones, 
but  only  a  few. 

6.  Now  look  at  the  continent  as  a  whole, 
again,  and  its  position  on  the  globe  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  the  climate  of 
the  different  parts  and  why.  Find  out,  too, 
what  the  book  tells  about  it.  Mark  off  the 
hot  portion  from  the  colder  on  the  map  they 
are  all  constructing.  Find  out  about  the 
moisture  too,  and  indicate  by  some  mark 
the  regions  where  it  is  wet  and  where  it  is 
dry. 

7.  Now  study  to  find  out  the  vegetable 
productions  and  have  children  write  the 
names  of  them  on  their  maps  where  they 
are  most  abundant.  Have  pictures  of  the 
forests  and  plains  of  South  America  and 
of  the  coffee  fields,  etc.,  for  the  children 
to  examine. 

8.  Next  spend  a  little  time  locating  the 
animals  and  the  minerals.  But  these  are 
of  less  importance. 

9.  The  next  thing  in  order  would  be  to 
learn  about  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
different  portions  of  South  America.  Study 
the  text-book  carefully  to  find  out  all  that 
it  gives,  and  then  the  teacher  should  read 
from  books  to  the  pupils,  and  give  addi- 
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tional  information  about  the  inhabitants  of 
Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. Find  out  what  they  produce  in  the 
different  countries  to  sell  to  other  people, 
and  where  they  send  it.  Find  out,  too, 
what  kind  of  a  government  each  has. 

10.  Now  we  are  ready  to  locate  the  cities 
and  learn  about  their  size  and  what  com- 
merce they  are  engaged  in.  Give  many 
such  questions  as  the  following: 

Where  would  you  go  for  a  ship  load  of 
coffee?  What  could  you  load  a  vessel  with 
in  Buenos-Ayres  that  you  could  sell  at  a 
profit  in  New  York?  With  what  could  you 
load  a  vessel  in  Peru  to  sail  for  Boston? 
etc.,  etc. 

Make  imaginary  journeys  through  the 
different  countries  and  tell  what  would  be 
seen. 

Let  the  pupil  locate  on  the  map  he  is 
making  every  place  as  it  is  learned,  and 
finally  separate  the  countries  off  from  each 
other  and  give  the  boundaries. 


Arithmetic. 

In  September  the  Advanced  class,  or 
classes,  will  study  Percentage.  The  A  class 
will  probably  be  in  Interest  the  latter  half 
of  the  month. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  Percent- 
age as  treated  in  most  texts,  teachers  will 
find  it  profitable  to  devote  several  days  to 
a  review  of  Common  Fractions.  This 
should  be  done  with  a  view  to  familiariz- 
ing pupils  with  the  reduction  of  common 
fractions  to  hundredths.  As: 

WA;  i=f&;  l=^|;  i=i%;  etc. 

Be  sure  that  the  class  can  recognize 
the  commonly  used  factors  of  100.  They 
have,  in  a  previous  grade,  learned  the 
"aliquots"  of  £1.00,  but  now  we  want  the 
"aliquots"  recognized  as  per  cent's  of  a 
base;  note  that  we  do  not  say  per  cent,  of 
100.  The  latter  is  what  the  pupil  will 
readily  see,  and  is  all  right.  But  he  must 
see  further.  He  must  be  lead  to  recognize 
the  "hundred",  as  used  in  percentage,  as 
representing  every  number  or  quantity 
that  he  can  conceive  of — 100  per  cent.  100 
per  cent,  of  the  "base"  is  equal  to  the 
base,  and,  for  all  purpose  of  computation, 
is  the  base.  The  base  in  percentage  is  that 
number  or  quantity  upon  which  the  opera- 
tion is  performed — the  rating  made. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  how  important 
it  is  that  the  child  get  a  clear  idea — a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  100  per  cent. 
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To  do  this,  ha  ve  them  review  its  aliquots: 


CO 

^  of  100 

50  per  cent. 

25 

1  of  IOO 

25   per  cent. 

10 

of  IOO 

10  per  cent. 

75 

I  of  IOO 

75  per  cent. 

33* 

J-  of  IOO 

331  per  cent. 

£  of  IOO 

i6|  per  cent. 

14 

£  ol  IOO 

12^  per  cent.,  etc. 

To  learn  these  fractional  aliquots  of  100 
we  have  found  it  profitable  to  have  pupils 
practice  counting  by  them  to  100;  as: 
i6f,     33i,      5o,      66|,      83i,  100. 
h      I  ™b  I  01 |orf,     |,  1. 
6£,    121,    i8|,    25,    31^,    371,    43f ,  etc.  to  100. 
iV   i>       iV  T5<r>      fi      tV  etc-  to 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
meaning  of  "base,"  "rate,"  "percentage," 
"amount,"  and  "difference."  The  chief 
trouble  will  be  found  to  rest,  as  above 
stated,  in  getting  the  child  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  base  as  used  in  treating 
this  subject.  They  must  know  that  while 
the  "base"  may  be  or  is  represented  as  a 
very  small  quantity,  yet  it  is  always  IOO 
per  cent,  in  the  operation — 100  per  cent,  of 
itself.  G. 


Grammar  (Eighth  Year). 

Begin  the  first  months  work  in  grammar 
in  the  eighth-year  class  by  making  plain 
to  them  the  special  office  in  the  sentence  of 
each  part  of  speech. 

1.  The  noun  names  objects  that  may  be 
used  as  subjects  about  which  something  is 
thought. 

2.  The  pronoun  has  the  same  office  ex- 
cept that  it  does  not  give  the  na?ne  to  the 
object.  It  is  a  word  that  denotes  the  ob- 
ject, like  the  noun,  but  it  is  not  its  name. 

3.  The  adjective  denotes  some  property 
or  attribute  of  an  object. 

3.  An  adverb  denotes  some  quality  or 
other  property  of  one  of  these  attributes 
properties. 

5.  A  verb  tells  or  asserts  something 
about  the  subject. 

6.  The  preposition  shows  what  relation 
exists  between  two  objects,  or  between  an 
object  and  some  property  or  attribute. 

7.  A  conjunction  has  its  distinctive  use 
when  it  shows  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween two  thoughts.  But  it  may  denote  a 
connection. between  two  objects  also.  But 
in  that  case  the  objects  hold  a  similar 
rank  in  the  thought,  while  in  case  of  a 
preposition  the  rank  of  the  two  objects  is 
not  the  same. 


8.  An  interjection  has  no  use  in  express- 
ing thought,  but  shows  feeling  simply. 

It  is  well  for  the  pupil  to  see  that  these 
distinct  uses,  as  set  forth,  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
Sometimes  some  of  these  uses  merge  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  see  clearly  to  which  of  two  parts  of 
speech  a  word  belongs.  But  this  is  no 
reason  for  not  showing  clearly  what  are 
the  differences  between  the  types. 

Then  study  declensions  of  nouns  and 
pronouns.  Let  the  pupil  see  that  declen- 
sion is  only  another  way  of  modifying  the 
meaning  or  use  of  the  word  declined. 
Case  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  gram- 
matical properties  of  nouns. 

In  the  sentence:  "/  told  the  boy  to 
bring  my  hat  to  me,"  there  are  three  words 
that  denote  myself;  but  notice  how  very 
differently  I  am  thought  of  in  the  three 
relations  indicated.  First,  I  am  telling 
the  boy;  then  I  am  owning  a  hat;  then  I 
am  having  a  hat  brought  to  me.  These 
are  the  three  different  relations  in  which  I 
think  of  myself  by  this  sentence.  The 
different  forms  denoting  these  relations  are 
cases.  Pupils  of  this  grade  can  be  helped 
to  see  this  if  the  teacher  sees  it. 

Then  take  up  the  verb.  First,  help  the 
pupils  to  see  that  in  the  verb  go,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  a  form  that  expresses  the 
present  act — go.  There  is  also  a  form  that 
denotes  an  act  in  the  past — went.  There 
is,  too,  a  form  that  gives  the  idea  of  the 
act  as  continuing — going.  And  there  is  a 
form  that  gives  you  the  idea  of  the  act 
completed — gone.  Thus  you  will  show  him 
how  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb  came  to 
exist. 

Now  let  him  examine  his  book  and  see 
that  all  the  tenses  are  formed  by  using  one 
of  these  principal  parts  alone,  or  by  join- 
ing with  it  some  other  word  or  words.  Let 
him  look  through  the  conjugation  and  see 
what  are  these  words,  and  how  each  tense 
is  made. 

Then  drill  upon  the  conjugation  by  re- 
quiring the  pupil  to  describe  the  way  each 
tense  is  formed.    For  example: 

Teacher. — "Present-perfect  tense?" 

Pupil. —  "By  placing  have  before  the 
fourth  principal  part — have  gone." 

T. — "Future-perfect  tense?" 

P. — "By  placing  shall  have  before  the 
fourth  principal  part — shall  have  gone." 

The  learning  of  the  conjugation  is  largely 
a  matter  of  memorizing,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  quickest  ways  to  memorize  it. 
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The  Combination. 

We  think  that  this  number  of  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  will  settle  all  ques- 
tions of  the  "swallowing  up"  or  "merging" 
of  The  Illinois  School  Journal  by  or  in  The 
Council,  or  of  The  Council  by  or  in  The 
Illinois  School  Journal. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  The  Public- 
School  Journal  covers  the  two  fields 
formerly  occupied  by  The  Council  and  The 
Illinois  School  Journal^  respectively,  and 


the  distinctive  state  feature  of  the  latter  is 
abolished  in  the  new  paper.  The  Public- 
School  Journal  is  a  school  magazine  for 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  which,  as  we  inter- 
pret it,  means  a  school  journal  for  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  sort  of  ques- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  well  informed  persons, 
of  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  is 
leading  the  educational  thought  of  the 
present,  as  well  as  our  political  affairs. 

The  Public-School  Journal  came  into 
being  in  response  to  a  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done  to  advance  teach- 
ers all  along  the  line,  and  that  the  peri- 
odical that  shall  give  inspiration  to  the 
best,  and  needed  help  to  the  weakest,  is 
the  most  practical  and  best  way  of  con- 
ducting this  advance. 

The  contributions  of  such  writers  as  Dr. 
Harris,  Dr.  White,  and  others  of  their  rank, 
both  men  and  women,  will  continue  to 
appear  in  our  Department  of  Theory  of 
Teaching.  Dr.  Harris  has  yet  a  number 
of  papers  to  complete  his  "Thoughts  on 
Educational  Psychology,"  which  have  been 
running  in  The  Illinois  School  Journal. 

Our  department  of  "Art  of  Teaching" 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  from  what  it  was, 
giving  many  hints  and  suggestions  to  city 
and  rural  teachers,  and  doing  the  work 
heretofore  done  by  The  Council.  There 
will  be  as  much  for  every  class  of  teachers 
in  each  number,  as  they  will  find  time  to 
read  and  digest  during  the  month,  and 
each  class  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
look  over  the  field  of  the  others,  and  glean 
from  it  what  is  in  it  for  them. 

The  combination  of  the  two  papers  was 
made  because  it  was  believed  that  the  re- 
sulting paper,  which  we  have  named  The 
Public-School  Journal,  will  be  more  val- 
uable to  teachers  than  either  one  of  the 
others  was. 

The  Miscellany  will  embrace  a  larger 
territory  than  heretofore,  but  it  will  give 
due  attention  to  what  is  transpiring  in 
Illinois,  which  is,  just  now,  in  some  respects 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  advancing  states  in 
the  Union  in  educational  matters.   What  it 
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does  for  the  next  few  years  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  teachers  everywhere. 


The  New  Commissioner. 

President  Harrison  has  appointed  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris  chief  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  By  this  act  he  has 
honored  education,  as  well  as  conferred  an 
honor  upon  the  ablest  and  most  sincere 
promoter  of  sound  educational  doctrine  in 
this  country.  It  begins  to  appear  that 
ability  and  earnestness  of  purpose  are  to 
come  to  the  front  in  the  conduct  of  our 
educational  affairs.  The  present  opportu- 
nities for  a  great  man  to  make  himself  felt 
through  our  Educational  Bureau  are  not 
numerous.  But  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
Dr.  Harris  will  not  find  opportunities,  or 
make  them,  that  have  not,  heretofore,  been 
seen.  The  next  movement  is  to  elevate 
this  Bureau  into  an  independent  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  making  the  chief 
of  it  a  cabinet  officer.  Surely  education 
in  a  free  republic  is  entitled  to  as  much 
recognition  as  agriculture.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  to 
secure  this  recognition.  But  it  will  be  a 
long  time  coming  unless  they  unite  in  a 
determined  effort  to  convince  congress  of 
its  importance,  and  of  their  determination 
to  have  this  importance  recognized.  The 
teachers  of  this  country  hold  the  balance 
of  political  power  in  their  hands.  Let 
them  unite  under  a  wise  leader  and  Con- 
gress will  listen  to  their  demands. 

In  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  we  thank  the  President  for  the 
appointment  of  their  intellectual  leader  to 
the  highest  educational  office  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 


William  H.  Ray,  A.  M. 

William  Henry  Ray,  principal  of  the 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  died  at  his  home 
in  *Hyde  Park  on  Tuesday  morning,  July 
30,  after  a  brief  illness.  An  attack  of  in- 
termittent fever  culminated  in  hemorrhage 
of  the  brain,  which  was  the  direct  cause  of 
his  death. 

Mr.  Ray  was  born  at  Barnet,  Vt.,  and 
was  a  graduate  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  the  class  of  1878.  He  became  princi- 
pal of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  six 
years  ago,  entering  upon  that  position 
when  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
His  wife  and  a  daughter  not  yet  two  years 
old  survive  him. 


It  is  with  feelings  of  profound  sorrow 
that  we  record  the  death  of  this  noble  and 
able  man.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of 
young  men,  having  but  recently  completed 
his  thirty-fifth  year,  but  he  had  taken  a 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession 
and  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious, 
and  persistent  students  of  education  in  the 
country.  He  was  a  person,  too,  of  large 
sympathies  and  a  catholic  spirit.  There 
was  nothing  of  that  narrowness  and  exclu- 
siveness  that  dwarfs  the  growth  of  so  many 
principals  of  high  schools.  His  interest 
in  common-school  teachers  was  genuine 
and  strong,  and  led  him  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  their  improve- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  institute  workers  in  the  state.  He 
was  a  force,  too,  in  the  social  circles  in 
which  he  moved.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  the 
founder  of  the  Park-side  Mission,  and  the 
instructor  of  a  large  class  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  He  was  also  an  enthusiastic  apos- 
tle of  muscular  Christianity,  being  a  leader 
in  athletic  sports,  and  an  advocate  of  phys- 
ical training  in  his  school. 

By  his  death  the  present  has  lost  much 
and  the  future  more.  We  have  too  few 
men  of  his  ability  and  consecration  to 
permit  his  absence  from  the  ranks  to  go 
unnoticed,  and  he  had  so  entwined  him- 
self into  the  affections  of  those  with  whom 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  as  to 
make  his  loss  deeply  felt.  He  was  a  noble, 
christian  gentleman  who  devoted  his  life 
to  doing  good.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 


In  Peace. 

"The  battle  had  ended,  and  the  eagerness  of  flight  and  pur- 
suit had  carried  the  combatants  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  A  maiden  approached  her  dead  lover,  and  kneeling 
by  his  side,  reverently  placed  her  white  hand  on  his  up  turned 
face,  murmuring,  'Noble  Roman,  rest  in  peace.'" — Old 
Stories. 

I. 

Calmly  fell  from  lips  by  Tiber 

This  heroic  monody, 

When  the  heart  was  strong  and  free, 
And  the  arm  of  manly  fiber 

Boldly  carved  high  destiny: — 
" Requiescat  in  pace." 

"Build  a  noble  funeral  pyre 

For  the  august  Roman  dead, 
For  the  man  who  dared  and  bled; 
Of  sweet-scented  woods,  still  higher 
Let  his  blazing  tribute  be: — 
'•Requiescat  in  pace.'  " 

"Precious  are  the  hero's  ashes 

Garnered  in  the  sacred  urn, 
Where  the  holy  tapers  burn; 
God-born  is  the  light  that  flashes 
From  the  graves  of  liberty  :- 
'  Requiescat  in  pace.'  " 
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II. 

In  the  summer  twilight  trembling, 
Chanting  low  this  monody, 
Comes  a  voice  for  you  and  me; 

Still  the  olden  tones  resembling, — 
Greatness,  grief  in  melody: — 
"  Requiescat  in  pace." 

From  the  northward  comes  this  chanting, 
Throbbing,  whispering  harmony; 
From  the  haunts  of  industry, 

Where  the  heart  of  trade  is  panting 
By  a  keel-vexed,  inland  sea: — 
1 '  Requiescat  in  pace. ' ' 

On  the  field  of  peaceful  duty, 

In  full  panoply  arrayed, 

Weaponed  with  untarnished  blade, 
Type  of  manly  moral  beauty, 

Fell  a  knight  of  high  degree: — 
"Requiescat  in  pace.'''' 

III. 

Let  sweet  infant  lips  express  it, 

Taught  by  him  in  choral  throng, — 
Lips  just  budding  into  song; 

Can  the  infant  heart  repress  it, 

Waked  by  him  to  sympathy? — 
4 '  Requiescat  in  pace. ' ' 

O  ye  faithful  bands  who  followed 
Bravely,  lovingly  your  chief, 
Deep,  heroic  be  your  grief; 
By  yon  mound  forever  hallowed,  v 
"  Bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee:  " — 
"  Requiescat  in  pace." 

Van-guard  of  the  millions,  toiling 
Upward  to  the  soul's  pure  light, 
Lo!  our  brother,  on  the  height, 

Signals  us  and  beckons,  smiling, 
Crested  white  in  victory: — 
' '  Requiescat  in  pace. ' ' 

Widowed  heart,  in  vestment  sable, 

Firmly  clasp  his  offspring's  hand, — 
On  the  Alp-slopes  do  ye  stand; 

Love  lets  down  a  golden  cable, — 
Seize  it,  climb  courageously: — 
"Requiescat  in  pace." 


Manly  christian,  manly  leader, 
Oft  will  memory  turn  to  thee; 
In  our  lives,  thy  life  shall  be 
Evermore  a  silent  pleader:  — 
' 1  Requiescas  in  pace. ' ' 

— Ellen  Varne. 


Enlarged  Chicago. 

Since  our  last  number.  Chicago  has 
grown  considerably.  Hyde  Park,  Town 
of  Lake,  Englewood,  Lake  view,  and  South 
Chicago  are  now  within  the  corporate  lim- 
its, and  Calumet  will  follow  in  Novem- 
ber. This  will  be  an  advantage  to  the 
people  of  these  districts,  in  many  respects, 
we  doubt  not,  but  will  it  be  of  advantage 
to  them  educationally?  The  administra- 
tion of  a  great  city  seems,  for  some  rea- 
son, to  be  fatal  to  everything  like  general 


enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  grow,  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  individual  exceptions,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  consciousness  that  each  is 
but  an  insignificant  part  of  a  great  ma- 
chine falls  like  a  pall  upon  the  teach- 
ing force,  stifling  all  spontaneity,  and 
reducing  a  large  part  of  the  teachers  to 
the  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  having  little 
interest  in  anything  connected  with  the 
school  beyond  the  daily  routine  of  the 
school  work,  and  the  retaining  of  their 
positions.  It  is  probable  that  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  inevitable  in  every  very 
large  city.  A  great  commercial  and  polit- 
ical Brocken  is  apt  to  draw  the  education- 
al forces  into  its  channel  and  impose  its 
spirit  and  methods  upon  them. 

Boston  was  the  one  large  city  that  for 
many  years  successfully  resisted  this  influ- 
ence in  its  schools.  But  they  seem  to  have 
succumbed  in  these  later  years.  St.  Louis 
had  its  period  of  educational  growth  to- 
ward a  larger  outlook,  but  the  condi- 
tions did  not  favor  its  continuance.  But 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  Chicago  has  always 
been  too  great  for  any  general  call  to 
"move  onward"  to  be  heard  throughout 
the  schools.  There  is  some  indication 
that  the  present  administration  may  yet 
succeed  in  directing  the  attention  of  prin- 
cipals, and  through  them,  of  the  teachers, 
to  those  things  that  are  beyond  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  day;  but  the  appeal  must 
be  loud  and  long  that  can  be  heard  above 
the  din  of  the  conflict  of  lower  aims  which 
commands  the  attention  of  this  city.  The 
suburban  districts  have  been  the  places 
where  the  most  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
the  nobler  ends  of  school  instruction 
was  chiefly  to  be  found.  We  shall  see 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  them  of  the 
immense  machinery  of  the  city.  Again 
we  repeat  that  there  are  individual  princi- 
pals and  teachers  who  are  noble  exceptions 
to  this  general  sterility.  But  the  excep- 
tions prove  the  rule. 


The  County  Institute. 

The  county  superintendents  have  worked 
a  great  improvement  in  some  of  the  county 
institutes  this  year.  One  of  the  most 
marked  is  the  improvement  in  order  and 
attention  to  business  during  the  session. 
Too  many  deem  it  necessary  to  close  the 
session  with  an  examination  yet,  but  we 
believe  there  is  less  of  that  farcical  sort  of 
examination  known  as  "two-minute  ques- 
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tions,"  at  the  end  of  each  recitation.  The 
county  superintendents  have  done  what 
they  could  to  make  the  institute  worth  at- 
tending. The  next  thing  to  direct  attention 
to  is  the  improvement  of  the  instruction. 
There  are  far  too  many  men  and  women 
giving  instruction  (?)  in  these  institutes 
who  are  sadly  in  need  of  instruction  them- 
selves, in  clearneps  and  definiteness  of 
teaching.  It  is  too  bad  that  young  teach- 
ers shall  have  the  poor,  bungling  work  of 
such  instructors  as  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
a  large  number  of  institutes,  set  up  before 
them  as  something  worthy  of  their  imita- 
tion. But  we  are  or!  the  road  to  improve- 
ment in  this  matter.  Teaching  in  the 
schools  will  improve  in  proportion  as  our 
institute  instruction  improves. 


What  Shall  We  Do? 

The  Public-School  Journal  desires,  in 
every  way  open  to  it,  to  assist  in  extending 
the  influence  of  the  Reading  Circle  in 
Illinois  and  elsewhere.  There  are  two 
professional  books,  and  one  of  a  literary 
and  historical  character,  in  the  course  for 
Illinois  this  year.  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice  is  an  easy  book  to  read,  and  we 
doubt  whether  the  manager  or  the  mem- 
bers care  for  any  suggestions  and  dis- 
cussions of  points  suggested  in  the  text, 
such  as  The  Journal  will  give,  if  it  gives 
anything.  We  will  not  fill  our  space  with 
the  sloppy  stuff  that  some  seem  to  look  for 
in  Reading  Circle  outlines.  We  have  a 
liberal  space  in  The  Journal  devoted  to 
setting  forth  those  things  that  we  think  will 
help  the  young  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers, and  we  shall  try  to  inject  into  what  is 
there  said,  some  things  that  will  set  even 
the  more  experienced  to  thinking  on  a  new 
line.  But  it  is  not  in  our  mind  to  convert 
this  journal  into  a  paper  filled  with  mechan- 
ical devices.  We  prefer  to  consider  our 
audience  as  men  and  women  of  culture, 
and  with  aspirations  for  better  things  than 
they  now  have.  There  is  no  call  for  an 
additional  journal  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  "babes  in  the  woods."  The  "woods 
are  full "  of  such  already,  and  there  are 
several  good  ones  among  them. 

But  we  are  aware  that  if  we  would  have 
any  large  audience  for  the  weightier  mat- 
ters which  all  teachers  ought  to  be  consid- 
ering, we  must  make  it.  We  see  that  our 
chief  hope  is  in  the  young  and  aspiring 
men  and  women,  who  believe  that  there  is 
something  worth  knowing  beyond  their 


present  attainments.  And  it  is  to  this 
class  that  we  hope  to  direct  much  that  is 
said  in  our  "Art  of  Teaching  Department." 
The  man  or  woman  who  says,  "  Haven't  I 
been  teaching  for  ten  years,  and  don't  I 
know,  I  should  like  to  know?"  is  harder  to 
wake  up  than  one  of  the  seven  sleepers. 
He  is  joined  to  his  idols,  and  we  must  let 
him  alone.  But  we  would  not  be  mis- 
understood. There  are  many  of  these 
older  teachers  who  have  not  stopped 
growing,  and  who  are  the  present  hope  of 
education  in  this  country.  Their  number 
is  not  legion,  but  it  is  increasing.  We 
pray  that  they  may  live  long  and  not  marry 
(unless  they  are  men).  They  have  been 
the  tower  of  strength  and  city  of  refuge 
for  this  journal  during  these  past  years, 
and  but  for  them,  and  our  faith  that  their 
number  can  be  largely  increased,  we  would 
abandon  the  publication  of  a  school 
journal  to-morrow. 

For  this  progressive  and  experienced 
class  the  Illinois  management  has  provided 
"Compayre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy." 
Now  what  we  started  to  say  is  that  The 
Public-School  Journal  stands  ready  to 
use  its  pages  in  any  way  that  will  forward 
the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle.  We  have  printed  for  two 
years,  every  month,  some  thoughts  that 
the  reading  of  the  books  of  the  course 
have  suggested  to  us.  A  good  number  of 
women  and  men  have  kindly  said  to  us 
that  they  were  helped  by  them.  A  much 
larger  number,  we  presume,  found  nothing 
in  them,  for  there  was  nothing  responsive 
to  them  in  themselves.  This  is  nothing 
for  or  against  these  persons  or  the  out- 
lines. A  swine  would  see  in  a  falling 
apple  something  to  satisfy  his  hunger;  the 
farmer  would  see  in  it  food  for  his  family, 
or  an  article  of  sale;  the  botanist  would 
see  in  it  the  vegetable  world;  Newton  saw 
in  it  the  material  universe. 

The  practical  question  is,  whether  what 
we  see  suggested  in  these  books  selected 
for  study  is  helpful  to  enough  readers  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  the  publication 
of  it.  We  are  inclined  to  leave  it  to  the 
management  and  the  members. 

If  we  were  to  leave  it  to  Bro.  Vaile,  of 
the  Intelligence,  he  would  say  that  there 
was  nothing  there  for  him.  And  we  should 
agree  with  him.  But  it  will  not  be  from 
those  who  care  not  for  them,  but  from 
those  who  care,  that  we  hear,  if  we  hear 
anything. 
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Habits. 

The  teacher  who  trains  the  pupil  to  hab- 
its of  thought,  habits  of  promptness,  habits 
of  neatness,  habits  of  courtesy,  habits  of 
industry,and  habits  of  truthfulnesses  build- 
ing character;  and  character-building  is 
the  highest  work  any  one  can  engage  in. 

Character  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  classics. 

Habits  make  the  man  more  than  does  a 
knowlege  of  facts. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sciences  is  good, 
but  without  the  power  and  habit  of  self- 
control  it  will  avail  little. 

The  teacher  cannot  do  the  work  of  the 
parent,  but  she  can  assist  the  parent  in  the 
work  of  character-building,  and  some- 
times, unaided,  she  can  educate  to  habits 
of  promptness  and  industry  which,  if  "the 
mind  is  set  athirst,"  will  eventually  lead 
the  boy  or  girl  to  a  higher  plane,  and  to 
a  life  of  usefulness. 

— H.  L.  Chaffee,  DesMoines,  la. 


Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

ILLINOIS. 

Course  of  Reading  for  year  beginning  September 
I,  1889: 

"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  Page; 
"Lights  of  Two  Centuries,"  Hale;  "Lectures  on 
Pedagogy,"  Compayre.  (For  readers  of  past  years.) 

No  membership  fee  this  year. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  send  Page's 
"Theory  and  Practice,"  postpaid,  for  $1.00,  and 
Hale's  "Lights  of  Two  Centuries"  for  $1.40,  or 
where  a  number  of  copies  are  ordered  at  one  time 
they  will  supply  the  former  at  90  cents  and  the  lat- 
ter at  $1.30  per  copy,  prepaying  express  charges. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  send,  postpaid, 
a  copy  of  Compayre's  "Lectures  on  Pedagogy" 
for  $1.43;  five  copies  by  express  at  $1.40  each; 
twenty -five  copies  by  freight  at  $1.35  each.  Pre- 
paid in  either  case. 

Readers  will  please  notice  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  two  books  will  be  bought  in 
Pedagogy.  The  "  Lectures  on  Pedagogy  " 
was  put  on  the  Course  to  accommodate 
those  teachers  who  may  feel  that  Page's 
"Theory  and  Practice"  is  a  more  elemen- 
tary work  than  they  care  to  study.  If  any 
desire  to  read  both  books  no  objection  will 
be  made,  but  it  is  not  required.  Teachers 
are  urged  to  begin  the  readings  as  promptly 
as  possible.  State  Supt.  Edwards  an- 
nounces that  he  will  make  the  Reading 
Circle  work  the  basis  of  his  examinations 
on  the  "Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching"  for 
five-year  certificates  next  year. 

All  indications  seem  to  show  that  the 
next  year  will  be  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  the  Circle. 


For  examination  questions,  circulars, 
etc.,  address  E.  A.  Gastman, 

General  Manager.  Decatur,  111. 


Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

ILLINOIS. 

There  will  be  two  grades  or  divisons  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  first  will  include  pupils  in  the  Intermedi- 
ate Division  of  the  Manuals,  or  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  of  the  graded  schools.  The  second  will  in- 
clude such  pupils  as  are  in  the  Advanced  Division 
of  the  Manuals,  or  above  the  fifth  grade  in  the 
graded  schools.    These  books  were  adopted: 

Intermediate  Grade.  "Sea-Side  and  Way-Side," 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  45c;  "Stories  of  Our  Coun- 
try," D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  45c. 

Advanced  Grade.  "  Health  Lessons,"  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  55c;  "Animal  Memoirs,"  Ivison, 
Blakeman  &  Co.,  60c;  "Stories  of  the  Pathfind- 
ers," Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  60c. 

The  books  will  be  sent  free  of  transportation,  and 
as  there  is  to  be  no  membership  fee,  the  above 
prices  will  give  the  total  cost  to  members  of  the 
Circle.  The  first  year  will  extend  from  January  I, 
1889,  to  August  1,  1890. 

The  Circle  is  in  a  decidedly  prosperous 
condition.  Orders  for  books  have  been 
coming  in  all  summer  in  a  very  unexpected 
way.  Supt.  Funkhouser,  of  Coles  county, 
has  just  ordered  twenty- five  full  sets  of  the 
books.  Supt.  Oldfather,  of  Knox  county, 
put  twelve  full  sets  among  the  teachers  at 
the  institute. 

The  manager  will  be  glad  to  send  enough 
circulars  to  any  teacher,  to  put  one  into 
every  family  in  the  district. 

The  manager,  E.  A.  Gastman^ Decatur, 
Illinois,  will  send  the  books,  postage  paid, 
at  the  prices  named,  but  the  money  must 
accompany  the  order  in  all  cases.  Two- cent 
postage  stamps  will  be  received  for  single 
books. 


The  Text-Book  Law  in  Indiana. 

Our  sister  state  is  "all  torn  up"  educa- 
tionally by  the  text-book  contest. 

The  text-book  legislation  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  was  foolish  beyond  com- 
parison. It  seems  to  have  been  a  party 
measure  and  was  rushed  through  under  the 
lash  of  the  caucus.  The  more  sensible 
friends  of  the  law  came  to  see  its 
many  defects  before  the  final  vote  was 
taken,  but  they  were  powerless,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  caucus  was  pledged  to  it  as  it 
stood,  and  any  changes  would  release  mem- 
bers from  their  pledges  and  jeopardize  its 
passage.  The  Indiana  General  Assembly 
have  enacted  some  excellent  school  laws 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  credit  of  this 
legislation  is  largely  due  to  a  number  of 
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level-headed  school  men  that  for  a  number 
of  years  conducted  the  educational  affairs 
of  that  state,  and  were  able  either  to  get 
the  legislation  they  wanted,  or  prevent  any 
legislation  whatever.  But  whenever  the 
General  Assembly  has  taken  the  educa- 
tional bit  between  its  teeth  and  gone  its  own 
way,  it  has  always  made  a  "mess"  of  it. 
This  last  enactment  is  the  worst  blunder  of 
all,  and  threatens  to  greatly  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  for  years  to  come. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  right. 
It  was  an  effort  to  obtain  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  school  books  to  the  consumer. 
But  the  leaders  in  the  movement  seem  to 
have  been  a  striking  example  of  "  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,"  and  they  are  dragging 
many  good  things  with  them  into  the  ditch. 

Their  grievous  fault  is  that  they  failed 
to  inform  themselves  on  the  school  book 
question.  Even  the  governor  of  the  state 
in  so  carefully  prepared  a  document  as  a 
governor's  message  is  supposed  to  be, 
declares  that  school  book  publishers  make 
a  profit  on  their  books  of  from  300  to  600 
per  cent.  Any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  such 
books  as  the  best  school  books  are  must 
be  surprised  by  such  a  manifestation  of 
specific  ignorance  by  a  man  of  so  much 
general  intelligence.  It  is  these  wild  state- 
ments mingled  with  a  belief,  on  no  sufficient 
grounds,  of  the  existence  of  a  school  book 
trust,  and  with  not  a  little  desire  to  pose 
before  the  public  as  their  guardians,  for 
political  ends,  that  have  been  the  bottom 
cause  of  the  present  muddle. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  pub- 
lishers are  helping  to  strew  the  pathway  of 
these  would  be  reformers  with  thorns.  No 
one  who  has  the  interests  of  education  at 
heart  can  find  any  defense  for  their  efforts 
to  make  bad  matter  worse  for  the  schools 
of  the  state.  But  book  publishers  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  business  cor- 
porations. They  may  be  expected  to  defend 
their  business  interests  from  what  they 
think  to  be  unjust  assaults,  without  very 
much  consideration  for  the  public  good. 
They  are  not  missionaries  but  are  pub- 
lishing school  books  to  make  money,  and 
when  they  get  into  a  tight  place  some  of 
them  will  not  scrutinize  very  closely  the 
weapons  that  will  be  most  effective  against 
an  enemy.  This  is  not  right.  They  ought 
to  be  saints.  But  they  are  not.  We  know 
of  but  few  business  corporations  that  are. 
It  is  only  the  editors  of  political  newspa- 
pers who  always  speak  and  act  the  truth, 
and  they  are  most  active  in  pouring  vials 


of  wrath  upon  the  heads  of  the  publishers, 
we  observe. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  it  costs  much  more 
to  publish  school  books  than  some  of  these 
legislators  know  of.  If  they  will  set  to 
work  and  learn  the  facts,  they  will  save  the 
people  from  much  of  the  expensive  legis- 
lation resulting  from  their  want  of  knowl- 
edge. The  largest  per  cent,  that  is  made 
by  any  one  party  in  the  book  business  is 
by  the  retail  dealer,  as  a  rule.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  school  book  that  costs  them  75c 
or  80c  they  sell  for  $1.25  or  $1.50. 

Now  there  is  a  plain  way  open  to  the 
State  to  help  the  people  if  they  are  really 
asking  for  help  when  they  know  the  facts. 
That  is  to  fix  the  price  of  school  books  in 
the  full  light  of  what  it  costs  to  publish 
them,  and  then  buy  them  directly  from  the 
publisher  and  either  furnish  them  free  or 
charge  the  people  what  they  cost.  It  seems 
as  if  the  final  solution  of  this  problem  will  be 
free  text-books  in  all  the  common  branches, 
purchased  direct  from  publishers  by  the 
state  and  held  as  the  property  of  the  state 
for  the  use  of  the  children  in  the  schools. 
All  of  this  agitation  is  apparently  drifting 
to  this  as  the  final  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  idea  of  free  schools  logically 
involves  that  of  free  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances for  performing  the  work  of  the  school. 


Correspondence. 

Editor  Journal: — The  McLean  County 
(111.)  Annual  Institute  closed  a  very  suc- 
cessful three-weeks  session,  July  19. 

There  were  272  earnest  teachers  enrolled 
from  this  and  other  counties  of  the  state. 

These  annual  meetings  have  become 
very  popular,  as  is  shown  by  the  large 
attendance  from  year  to  year. 

In  no  previous  year  have  the  teachers 
taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  institute 
work  than  they  have  this  year. 

The  good  effects  of  these  gatherings  are 
clearly  seen  in  the  teachers'  work  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  county. 

There  are  275  school  buildings  in  the 
county,  which  were  occupied  last  year  by 
386  teachers,  who  received  $139,942.99  for 
their  services. 

There  were  13,913  pupils  enrolled,  out 
of  20,200  of  school  age.  Four  hundred 
and  seventy-one  different  teachers  taught 
in  the  county  last  year,  which  is  eighty-five 
more  than  there  were  rooms.  That  was 
brought  about  by  a  change  of  teachers, 
which  was  unavoidable  in  many  instances. 
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There  were  134  males  and  337  females 
employed  as  teachers  the  past  year. 

Nineteen  males  and  127  females  were 
employed  in  the  graded  schools,  while  115 
males  and  210  females  were  employed  in 
the  ungraded  schools. 

The  new  Course  of  Study,  which  is 
being  published  by  the  Public-School  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
on  or  before  September  1.  All  teach- 
ers should  supply  themselves,  at  once,  by 
caUing  or  sending  in  by  some  one  for 
them. 

About  250  copies  of  The  Public-School 
Journal  go  out  to  teachers  of  this  county 
this  month.  The  list  should  reach  300  by 
Christmas;  for  it  is  brim  full  of  that  which 
will  be  very  helpful  to  the  teachers  in  any 
grade  of  work.  With  the  aid  of  this  new 
journal  and  the  new  Course  of  Study,  we, 
as  teachers,  should  do  more  and  better 
work  than  in  any  past  year. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  schools 
are  all  supplied  with  teachers  for  this  year. 

Three  new  school  houses  have  been 
built  this  year,  and  many  others  have  been 
repaired.  C.  Y.  "K. 


RUSHVILLE,  111.,  Aug.  19,  1889. 

Editor  Journal: — The  Schuyler  County 
Institute  was  in  session  from  the  5th  to 
the  1 6th  inst.  Under  the  very  efficient 
management  of  Supt.  D.  M.  Stover,  it  has 
every  year  increased  in  interest  and  num- 
bers, until  this  year  the  enrollment  was 
120,  and  the  average  attendance  must 
have  nearly,  or  quite,  reached  the  total 
number  of  certificates  issued  in  the  county 
last  year,  viz.,  117.  Is  there  another 
county  in  Illinois  that  can  equal  this?  So 
full  and  so  regular  an  attendance,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  work  done,  places 
the  schools  and  teachers  of  Schuyler 
county  in  the  first  rank.  G. 


The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Fayette  County 
Teachers'  Institute  at  close  of  the  sixteenth 
annual  session,  Friday,  August  16,  1889: 

Whereas,  Our  sixteenth  annual  session  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  we  desire  to  give  an  expression  to  the 
common  sentiment  that  pervades  our  assembly ; 
and, 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  this  meeting  has  been 
the  largest  in  point  of  attendance  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  results  in  the  history  of  our  organization; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  our  able  instructors, 
Profs.  W.  T.  Gooden,  W.  H.  English,  J.  B.  Abbott, 
S.  D.  Magers,  Mrs.  C.  Combs,  George  E.  Little, 
and  H.  B.  Brown,  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  excel- 


lent instruction  and  progressive  methods  so  plainly 
presented,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  kindest  recol- 
lections of  their  presence  among  us. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  citizens 
of  Vandalia  for  their  recognition  of  our  meeting 
and  their  liberal  patronage;  also  to  the  honorable 
Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  the  splendid 
school  building  for  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  grateful  thanks  to 
our  worthy  county  superintendent,  Thos.  W.  Hart, 
for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  us  as  teachers;  also 
for  his  untiring  zeal  and  perseverance  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  educational  welfare  of  the  schools 
of  our  county,  his  efforts  deserve  our  kindest  regards. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Fayette,  will 
faithfully  teach  physiology  as  required  by  the  new 
law;  that,  where  practicable,  the  instruction  shall 
be  from  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  i» 
our  county  papers  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  The 
Public-School  Journal. 

W.  F.  Baxter,  1 

Ullian'Sye*"'  [  Committee. 
Minnie  Bolin.  J 


National  Association  Notes. 

The  barbecue  was  a  success — so  barbe- 
cue experts  pronounced  it.  But  those  who 
thought  they  were  eating  roasted  oxen 
were  mistaken.  It  was  humble  pig  and 
sheep,  and  required  no  eighteen  hours  to 
cook  it — our  New  England  contemporary 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Nor 
were  there  "5,000  people  "  there.  And  yet 
we  do  not  mean  to  accuse  Editor  Sheldon 
of  "  seeing  double." 

"The  colored  teachers  were  out  in  force." 

— New  England  Journal. 

Evidence  of  the  quadripartite  character 
of  Editor  Sheldon's  vision  increases. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Garrett,  of  Nashville,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Garrett  is  principal  of  a  flour- 
ishing academy  in  that  city,  and  won  the 
gratitude  of  the  visitors  for  his  courteous 
attentions. 

Miss  Clara  Conway,  of  Memphis,  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, and  she  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  women  of  the  South.  She 
did  much  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Northern 
guests  at  Nashville. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Lampson,  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege of  which  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne  is  presi- 
dent, was  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  visitors.  He  was  everywhere  pres- 
ent, anticipating  our  wants  and  suggesting 
forms  of  entertainment  of  which  we  had 
not  dreamed.  Many  will  long  remember 
his  kindness  with  deep  gratitude. 
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One  of  the  most  fitting  things  done  at 
Nashville  was  the  election  of  State  Supt. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  This  in- 
sures a  valuable  meeting  in  February. 

Editor  Mowry,  of  Boston,  pleads  for  a 
$200,000,000  national  university,  and  Ed- 
itor Winship  says,  "No."  Until  Boston 
settles  this  difference  the  national  univer- 
sity must  wait.  In  the  mean  time  the  chil- 
dren of  the  south  are  growing  up  without 
learning  to  read  their  ballots.  How  would 
it  do  to  invest  the  interest  of  this  $200,- 
000,000  for  a  few  years,  or  until  this 
dispute  is  settled,  in  catching  the  children 
of  the  South  and  teaching  them  to  read? 

The  following  persons  were  elected 
presidents:  Of  the  General  Association, 
James  A.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  Selim  H.  Peabody, 
Champaign,  111.;  of  the  Kindergarten,  Mrs. 
Eudora  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind.;  Ele- 
mentary, Miss  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  Secondary,  Henry  E.  Chambers, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Higher  Education,  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Normal, 
William.  W.  Parsons,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 
Superintendence,  A.  S.  Draper,  New  York; 
Industrial  Education,  Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 
New  York  City;  Art,  Jessie  H.  Brown,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  .Music,  Herbert  Griggs, 
Denver,  Col. 

The  Council  of  Education  elected  as  its 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Dr.  S.  H. 
Peabody,  of  Champaigu,  president;  Supt. 
George  Howland,  of  Chicago,  vice-presi- 
dent; and  Supt.  D.  L.  Keihle,  of  Minne- 
sota, secretary  and  treasurer.  The  meet- 
ing was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  ever 
held.  But  we  are  unable  to  report  any 
progress  toward  giving  to  the  public  a 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  upon  the  subjects  discussed, 
beyond  the  publication  of  the  reports  in 
the  volume  of  proceedings.  The  chief 
objection  urged  against  making  public  the 
best  papers  is  that  the  authors  of  less  val- 
uable papers  will  not  feel  honored  in  being 
passed  by.  So  the  Council  reduced  its 
membership  fee  that  the  treasury  might 
not  have  an  embarrassing  surplus. 

Among  the  pleasant  surprises  engineered 
by  Prof.  Lampson  was  an  invitation  to  the 
Council  to  visit  "Belle  Meade,"  a  large 
plantation  twelve  miles  from  the  city, 
owned  by  a  General  Jackson.  The  Coun- 
cil and  their  friends  were  received  with 
true  Southern  hospitality  by  "Uncle  Bob," 


an  old  colored  man  who  was  sent  to  wel- 
come the  guests  and  do  the  honors  of  the 
place.  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  family  were 
too  ill  to  make  any  recognition  of  their 
"distinguished  guests"  beyond  a  note 
turning  them  over  to  "Uncle  Bob"  to  be 
chaperoned.  Bob  showed  them  the  milk- 
ing stables,  and  the  cows,  and  some  famous 
horses.  But  he  was  evidently  disgusted 
with  their  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  them  by  Iroquois 
and  the  other  members  of  his  royal  horse 
family,  in  condescending  to  show  them- 
selves to  the  admiring  multitude,  and 
when  this  multitude  did  not  care  to  be  in- 
troduced to  any  more  horse  majesties,  but 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  deer  in  the 
park  instead,  the  supreme  contempt  upon 
the  old  gentleman's  countenance  was  worth 
going  to  Nashville  to  see.  Well,  the 
Council  returned  with  hearts  o'erflowing 
with  gratitude  for  their  cordial  reception 
and  magnificent  entertainment.  This  was 
not  the  Jackson  who  named  a  new-born 
son  Albert  P.  Marble  Jackson,  simply  be- 
cause this  family  had  no  new-born  son. 
When  we  went  to  the  Hermitage  things 
were  different,  and  a  new-born  Jackson 
achieved  this  immortality. 

It  was  currently  reported  that  the 
"boys  "who  assume  to  "run  things"  in 
the  secret  conclaves  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation's board  of  control,  issued  the  edict 
that  henceforth  educational  journalism  is 
to  take  a  back-seat  as  to  positions  of  honor 
and  influence,  until  some  other  aching 
voids  have  been  filled.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  see  why  an  educational  jour- 
nalist should  wish  to  chain  his  tongue  (or 
pen)  by  accepting  office  in  this  body. 
The  more  desirable  position  is  that  of  ab- 
solute freedom  to  commend  or  condemn 
as  the  interest  of  education  may  demand. 
But  by  what  right  do  these  self-constituted 
directors  determine  who  shall  be  in  and 
who  shall  be  out?  However,  we  do  not 
wish  to  propound  any  hard  conundrums 
at  this  time.  But  we  wonder  how  the 
honors  captured  by  these  gentlemen  will 
be  heralded  to  the  absent  multitude  of 
admiring  pedagogues  if  the  educational 
journals  like  the  New  England  and  New 
York  refuse  to  load  down  their  columns 
with  these  long  reports.  Go  slow,  gentle- 
men. By  ostracizing  the  educational  jour- 
nalists you  may  kill  the  goose  that  lays  for 
you  your  golden  egg. 
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Brief  Mention. 

The  "kindergarten"  is  taking  deep  root 
in  Des  Moines,  la.  Once  fairly  tried  the 
school  patrons  are  slow  to  give  it  up. 

The  re-nomination  of  State  Superintend- 
ent Sabin,  without  opposition,  was  a  fine 
compliment  to  a  worthy  and  competent 
officer. 

L.  D.  Harvey  and  H.  L.  Terry  conduct- 
ed the  institute  at  Portage,  Wisconsin.  Our 
reporter  says  that  they  are  both  superior 
instructors. 

Supt.  Bostwick,  of  Galena,  111.,  has  taken 
the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
Clinton,  Iowa.  Mr.  Bostwick  is  one  of  the 
growing  school  men  of  the  northwest. 

Mr.  Geo.  Blount,  who  was  for  some 
years  principal  of  the  school  at  Macomb, 
111.,  and  who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
out  of  the  public  school  work,  follows  Mr. 
Regan  at  Morris.  This  insures  a  success- 
ful administration  of  the  Morris  schools. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  addresses 
at  the  National  Meeting  was  that v  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Ven- 
able  is  a  scholar  and  a  poet  who  long  ago 
discovered  that  man's  chief  possession  is 
himself,  and  his  chief  duty,  to  improve 
this  inheritance  of  his. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Parr  has  resigned  his  headship 
of  the  normal  school  of  Depaw  University, 
Indiana,  to  take  the  superintendency  of 
the  public  schools  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Parr  is  one  of  the  intelligent  and  per- 
sistent students  of  education,  and  is  rapidly 
achieving  recognition  among  the  thinkers 
of  the  profession.  He  is  listened  to  with 
attention  in  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education. 

Another  growing  man  in  Indiana  is  R.  G. 
Boone,  of  the  Indiana  University.  We 
read  his  utterances  with  constantly  in- 
creasing pleasure  and  interest.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  our  future  that  the  capable 
young  men  are  setting  to  work  in  earnest 
to  solve  for  themselves  the  riddles  that  the 
educational  sphinx  is  propounding.  There 
is  no  more  promising  field  for  the  ambi- 
tious young  man,  with  brains,  than  this.  It 
is  this  class  of  young  men  and  women  that 
are  the  hope  of  this  country,  and  it  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  recognize  them  as 
they  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  medioc- 
rity in  which  so  many  of  much  more  ad- 
vanced age,  and  better  opportunities,  and 
higher  positions,  are  content  to  stay. 


We  notice  that  Curtis  P.  Coe,  one  of  the 
promising  Illinois  teachers  of  a  year  ago,  is. 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  Kansas. 

The  Western  School  Journal,  John  Mac- 
Donald,  editor,  is  both  solid  and  brilliant. 
It  is  the  peer  of  any  educational  paper  in 
the  country. 

The  most  beautiful  High  School  pro- 
gram of  graduating  exercises  has  come  to> 
us  from  Newton,  111.  It  is  a  gem  of  its 
kind.    N.  S.  Scovill  is  principal. 

C.  E.  Schlabach,  of  Chatsworth,  111.,  goes 
to  De  Witt,  Iowa,  as  principal  of  the  school. 
This  is  his  former  home,  and  he  receives 
an  increase  of  salary.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  teachers  in  Livingston  county,  111. 

It  seems  now  as  if  Prof.  Jas.  H.  Canfield 
is  to  be  the  next  chancellor  of  the  Kan- 
sas University.  This  will  be  "greatness 
achieved"  and  deservingly  bestowed  if  it 
shall  be  so  ordered. 

The  success  of  Prof.  Croan,  in  buildings 
up  the  Shenendoah  Normal,  in  la.,  is 
marvelous.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  in 
the  West  have  been  holding  out  very 
tempting  inducements  to  Mr.  Croan  to 
transplant. 

Supt.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  0.r 
is  now  superintendent  of  schools  in  Wich- 
ita, Kan.  If  Kansas  can  fill  up  with  that 
sort  of  men  she  will  soon  be  the  educa- 
tional center  of  the  Union  as  well  as  the 
geographical  center. 

County  Superintendent  True,  of  Colum- 
bia county,  Wisconsin,  means  business. 
His  institute  is  a  model  of  order  and  de- 
votion to  the  work  in  hand.  He  insists 
that  the  teacher's  efforts  to  improve  him- 
self shall  not  stop  when  the  institute  closes. 
He  urges  persistent  study  of  those  things 
that  help  to  better  teaching,  among  which 
he  places  good  school  journals. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Burt,  of  the  Cook  county 
Normal  School,  and  the  talented  contrib- 
utor to  this  journal  of  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable series  of  papers  on  teaching  English 
literature  to  children  that  has  ever  been 
published,  read  a  brilliant  paper  upon  this 
subject  at  the  National  Meeting  in  Nash- 
ville. Miss  Burt  has  intelligent  convic- 
tions and  the  courage  of  them,  and  will 
yet  command  the  attention  of  the  educa- 
tional world  to  the  fundamental  truth  upon 
which  her  scheme  for  teaching  the  children 
literature  is  based. 
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Prof.  Breckenridge,  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa, 
says:  "The  teacher  should  have  qualifica- 
tions of  heart  as  well  as  head." 

Mr.  R.  L.  McBride  is  assistant  principal 
of  the  Dodgeville  (Wis.)  schools.  He  is 
a  graduate  from  the  Platteville  Normal 
School. 

Many  people  spoke  admiringly  of  Supt. 
George  Howland's  paper  on  "The  Recita- 
tion," which  he  read  at  Nashville.  Mr. 
Howland  is  a  poet  and  can  clothe  strong 
common  sense  in  a  form  of  beauty,  and 
thus  administer  to  our  love  of  truth  and 
of  the  beautiful. 

"Low  wages,"  with  all  the  attendant 
■evils,  is  the  greatest  obstacle,  to-day,  in  the 
way  of  better  schools  in  Iowa.  When  will 
school  boards  realize  that  "the  ever-shift- 
ing procession  "  will  continue  as  long  as 
teachers  are  paid  only  twenty- five  or  thirty 
dollars  per  month? 

County  Supt.  Wiswall,  of  Sauk  county, 
Wis.,  gave  his  teachers,  assembled  at  Prai- 
rie du  Sac,  Aug.  12,  some  wholesome  ad- 
vice, to  the  effect  that  hearing  the  word 
from  their  instructors  was  not  enough. 
They  must  also  be  doers  of  the  word.  A 
knowledge  that  does  not  result  in  better 
doing  is  nothing. 

Ralph  W.  Trine,  of  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  received  $100  as  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  "The  Effects  of  Humane 
Education  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime." 
His  was  pronounced  the  best  of  thirty-five 
assays  from  thirty- four  colleges.  The  prize 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Angell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Humane  Education 
Society,  etc. 

Richland  county  had  an  attendance  of 
more  than  130  at  the  institute  in  Richland 
Center,  Aug.  12.  County  Supt.  Burns  is 
reported  to  be  an  officer  of  excellent  exec- 
utive ability.  The  instructors  were  T.  B. 
Pray  and  H.  L.  Terry.  Mr.  Pray  gave 
some  wholesome  advice  to  teachers  on  how 
to  spend  money  for  literature,  and  for 
preparation  for  teaching. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  for  Au- 
gust, is  a  large  and  valuable  number,  of 
150  pages  of  reading  matter.  It  contains 
the  full  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  State 
Association.  We  are  surprised,  a  little, 
that  the  eminent  and  venerable  editor 
should  take  to  the  publication  of  light  lit- 
erature at  this  late  day,  in  such  large 
quantities.  But  who  could  be  expected  to 
read  anything  else  during  dog-days? 


In  Ellis,  a  town  in  Iowa,  they  have  a 
school  board  composed  entirely  of  women. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Burns,  of  Monmouth,  is  do- 
ing an  excellent  work  in  that  little  city. 

A.  W.  Beasley  becomes  principal  of  the 
Peoria  High  School,  in  place  of  Mr.  Knep- 
per,  who  goes  to  Minnesota. 

C.  C.  Davidson,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  will 
compete  with  John  Hancock  for  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent,  at  the  state  elec- 
tion. Ohio  is  a  Republican  state,  but 
however  the  whirligig  of  politics  may  turn 
Ohio  will  have  a  good  commissioner. 

Supt.  Regan,  of  Morris,  111.,  goes  to  Chi- 
cago as  principal  of  the  Grant  school,  in  old 
District  No.  2,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  The 
Morris  people  were  willing  to  raise  his  sal- 
ary $200  to  keep  him,  but  to  increase  it 
$800  was  beyond  their  power.  Mr.  Regan 
is  another  of  the  men  whom  to  know  is  to 
love. 

It  is  the  "  school  house  on  every  hill-top 
and  no  saloon  in  the  valley"  system  which 
makes  Iowa  the  lowest  in  percentage  in 
illiteracy  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  In 
the  great  work  of  bettering  mankind  the 
twenty  thousand  teachers  are  marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  two  thousand 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  is  commandant  of 
cadets  and  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the 
Northwestern  Military  Academy,  of  High- 
land Park.  Dr.  Rogers  is  a  graduate  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  has, 
in  every  other  way,  a  special  fitness  for 
this  work.  He  is  a  scholarly  gentleman, 
and  is  among  the  best  institute  instructors 
in  Illinois. 

Quite  a  number  of  county  superintend- 
ents in  Iowa  have  been  nominated  for  a 
third  term  this  summer.  This  is  proper,  if 
they  have  made  faithful  and  efficient  offi- 
cers. The  office  of  superintendent  is  not 
a  revenue  office,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  line  should  be  drawn  on 
two  terms,  as  is  the  rule  in  many  counties 
on  county  officers. 

The  educational  department  at  the  Iowa 
state  fair  is  attracting  more  attention  each 
year,  but  it  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be. 
County  superintendents  should  take  more 
interest  in  making  exhibits  of  work.  The 
good  comes  not  alone  to  those  who  com- 
pete, but  often  proves  an  incentive  to 
teachers  and  scholars  who  look  over  the 
display  of  school  work. 
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Principal  Clanahan,  of  Galva,  111.,  takes  Ex-editor  Turner,  of  the  Western  School 
the  principalship  of  the  schools  of  Ma-  Journal,  has  been  appointed  consul  to  Ca- 
comb.  diz,  in  Spain. 


Mr.  James  assisted  Mr.  Hutton  in  the 
institute  in  Dodgeville,  Wis.  He  has  evi- 
dently discovered  the  difference  between 
telling  and  teaching. 

It  is  a  fact  that  County  Supt.  Cannon, 
of  Warren  county,  Illinois,  is  achieving 
great  results  in  his  schools.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  organizers  in  the  state,  and  will 
have  the  state  course  of  study  followed  by 
every  teacher  in  his  county. 

W.  J.  Brier  goes  to  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  River  Falls,  Wis.,  as  institute 
conductor.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Baraboo,  and  his  eminent  abil- 
ity displayed  in  that  position  insures  his 
success  in  his  new  field. 

The  institute  at  Clinton,  in  Rock  county, 
Wisconsin,  was  a  success.  A.  J.  Hutton 
and  A.  H.  Sanford  were  the  conductors, 
and  David  Throne  is  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Supt.  Throne  is  an  officer  who 
deems  it  part  of  his  duty  to  advise  his 
young  teachers,  especially,  what  books  and 
educational  journals  are  most  profitable. 
If  all  county  superintendents  would  do 
this  it  would  save  some  useless  waste  of 
money — provided  they  advised  judiciously. 

The  advertisement  which  reads  some- 
thing like  this,  "Wanted. — Agent.  Salary 
one  hundred  per  month.  Deposit  required." 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  accepted  in 
good  faith  by  our  school  teachers.  The 
one  hundred  per  month  bait  looks  tempt- 
ing. The  deposit  is  put  up  and  the  con- 
tract signed.  A  week  or  two  demonstrates 
that  the  contract  cannot  be  lived  up  to; 
the  deposit  is  forfeited,  and  the  agent 
again  applies  for  a  school,  a  sadder  but 
wiser  person.     Beware  of  such  swindles. 

The  Forum  has  become  a  magazine  of 
great  value  for  the  thoughtful  teacher  who 
is  interested  in  trying  to  solve  for  himself 
the  various  educational  and  social  prob- 
lems of  this  time.  The  ablest  writers  of 
the  country  contribute  to  its  pages.  The 
price  of  this  magazine  for  one  year  is  $5.00. 
But  we  have  a  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  by  which  we  can  furnish 
The  Public-School  Journal  and  The 
Forum,  for  $5.00,  to  any  one  who  is  not  at 
present  a  subscriber  to  The  Forum.  Any 
person  wishing  both  our  paper  and  The 
Forum  can  save  #1.50  by  forwarding  their 
order  and  $5.00  to  us. 


Mr.  Geo.  Selby  goes  from  Macomb  to 
Pittsfield,  at  a  handsome  advance  in  sal- 
ary. This  was  an  instance  where  the  place 
sought  the  man. 

Supt.  Henry  Sabin  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Republican  convention  of  Iowa  for 
re-election  to  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent. This  is  equivalent  to.  an  election. 
Mr.  Sabin  is  one  of  the  strong,  level- 
headed men  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
is  not  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel. 
Reaction  has  already  set  in,  and  conserva- 
tively progressive  men  in  the  country  are 
coming  to  the  front  and  taking  hold  of  the 
educational  reins.  Supt.  Sabin  belongs  to 
this  class.  His  motto  is,  evidently:  "Prove 
all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Ntw 
York  School  Journal: 

"The  Public-School  Journal  is  the  title  the 
Illinois  School  Journal  takes  since  it  has  united  the 
County  School  Council  with  it.  Mr.  Brown  makes 
his  paper  a  larger  one;  it  is  well  edited,  and  cannot 
but  help  on  the  cause  of  sound  education.  We  are 
glad  to  see  these  evidences  of  progress,  although 
Mr.  Brown  has  not  always  agreed  with  things  said 
in  the  Journal.  This  we  do  not  care  a  cent  about. 
We  are  after  higher  and  better  forms  of  truth,  and 
are  willing  to  stand  criticism. 

"But  is  not  Mr.  Brown  allowing  himself  to  imi- 
tate those  country  schoolmasters,  who  act  as  though 
the  slightest  addition  to  their  knowledge  would 
cause  them  to  burst,  so  full  to  the  brim  are  they 
already  ?  " 

We  thank  Dr.  Allyn  for  his  generous 
mention  of  The  Public-School  Journal. 
The  Doctor  is  one  of  those  earnest  search- 
ers after  truth  whom  all  admire  and  love, 
even  when  they  fail  to  find  it.  Was  it  not 
Lessing  who  exalted  the  search  after  truth 
above  the  possession  of  it?  We,  too,  are 
in  our  weak  way  seeking  for  truth,  and  are 
thankful  for  the  smallest  "addition"  to  our 
store.  But  when  Bro.  Allyn  would  try  to 
convince  us  that  twice  two  are  five,  in  psy- 
chology or  pedagogy,  we  acknowledge  that 
we  have  not  capacity  sufficient  to  entertain 
that  notion.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  a  val- 
uable "addition  to  our  knowledge."  We 
are  aware  that,  according  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  whom  the  Doctor  greatly  admires, 
the  "totality  of  conditions"  might,  possi- 
bly, have  been  such  as  to  make  twice  two 
five;  and  possibly  our  excellent  co-laborer 
is  mistaking  what  might  have  been  for 
what  is.  But  we  confess  we  have  not 
sufficient  room  in  our  microcosm  for  that 
idea. 
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H.  G.  Larimer,  of  one  of  the  Ward 
schools,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Old  Fort  Winnebago,  near  Portage,  Wis., 
has  been  removed  across  the  road,  south, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  dwelling  house.  The 
hospital  has  been  re-modeled,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  barn.  The  commissary  house 
still  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Fox 
river.  It  is  built  much  like  our  bank-barn, 
and  is  now  used  for  a  sheep  and  hay  barn. 
The  Old  Fort  Winnebago  cemetery  is  situ- 
ated about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
site  of  the  old  fort.  A  great  many  gov- 
ernment troops  are  buried  here.  A  new 
iron  fence,  with  sand-stone  corner-posts, 
encloses  this  cemetery.  Until  last  year 
this  yard  was  much  neglected.  With  very 
little  care  and  expense  this  cemetery  may 
be  made  a  very  beautiful  place.  The  gov- 
ernment has  promised  a  fine  monument 
to  be  placed  there  soon. 

Our  Rural  Schools  is  the  new  name  of 
the  Lee  County  School  Journal.  It  is  a 
very  attractive  paper  of  sixteen  pages  and 
a  cover.  Supt.  P.  M.  James  is  the  edito- 
rial manager.  He  is  a  good  judge  of  what 
a  school  paper  should  be,  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  his  paper  will  deserve  a  more 
extended  patronage  than  it  will  probably 
receive.  Supt.  James  has  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  sound  educational  doc- 
trine as  we  understand  it,  and  we  hope  that 
the  teachers  and  people  of  Lee  county  will 
hold  up  his  hands  in  this  labor  of  love  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  There  is  great  labor 
and  little  pecuniary  return  for  it,  in  educa- 
tional journalism,  when  carried  on  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  In  most 
cases  it  is  purely  a  missionary  work.  He 
who  is  not  willing  "  to  work  for  nothing 
and  board  himself"  should  think  twice  be- 
fore embarking  on  this  treacherous  sea. 
But  any  advice  we  may  give  will  go  for 
very  little,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  an  ax  of  our  own  to  grind. 
And  so  we  have.  But  county  school  jour- 
nals are  not  in  the  way  of  our  grinding  it. 
The  more  there  are  of  them,  that  are  read, 
if  they  are  good  for  anything,  the  more 
teachers  there  will  be  who  will  desire  a 
paper  that  gives  what  a  county  paper  can- 
not supply.  The  discouraging  thing  about 
school  journalism  is  that  so  many  teachers 
will  not  read  a  school  journal  of  any  de- 
scription. The  confidence  with  which 
county  superintendents  speak  of  the  num- 
ber of  journals  read  by  the  teachers  in 
their  counties  indicates  that  they  have 


some  things  to  learn  yet  about  their  own 
teachers.  There  is  many  a  teacher  (?),  too, 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  who  subscribes  and 
pays  for  a  school  journal,  who  does  not 
look  into  it  a  half-dozen  times  in  the  year, 
and  sometimes  the  wrappers  are  not  re- 
moved from  the  numbers  for  months  at  a 
time.  These  are  the  ones  who  take  a  paper 
because  they  are  expected  to,  and  they  are 
not  willing  to  report  that  they  subscribe 
for  a  paper  when  they  do  not.  We  are  for 
everything  that  tends  to  make  teachers 
study  teaching. 


Book  Reviews. 

McGuffy's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.  Van 

Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

This  book  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  cul- 
tivating in  the  pupils  of  this  grade  a  taste  for  read- 
ing good  literature.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
authors  are  represented  in  this  volume,  and  there 
are  ten  beautiful  illustrations.  An  Introduction, 
filling  only  two  pages,  gives  more  really  valuable 
hints  on  how  to  teach  children  to  read  literature  of 
this  class  than  are  often  found  in  a  volume.  It  is  an 
excellent  book. 


One-Year  Course  in  German.    By  Oscar  Faul- 
haber,  Ph.  D. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  popular  book. 
It  is  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish 
to  fit  for  the  leading  colleges.  It  uses  interesting 
stories  and  descriptions  instead  of  disconnected  sen- 
tences for  exercises.  It  is  prepared  for  those,  espe- 
cially, with  whom  economy  of  time  is  a  necessity. 


Memory  Training.  By  Wm.  L.  Evans,  M.  A.,  of 
Glasgow.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

This  is  a  unique  little  book  of  275  pages.  We  can 
now  only  announce  its  publication,  but  shall  give 
our  readers  a  synopsis  of  what  it  contains  and  of 
what  it  suggests,  as  soon  as  we  have  been  able  to 
read  it  through  carefully. 


Light  Gymnastics.  By  William  G.  Anderson, 
M.  D.,  F.  SS.  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  book  6f  peculiar  construction,  having 
neither  table  of  contents  nor  index.  But  it  develops 
a  complete  system  of  light  gymnastics,  very  fully 
illustrated.  Full  instructions  are  given  for  March- 
ing; all  kinds  of  movements  in  Free  Gymnastics 
without  apparatus;  exercises  with  Wands;  exer- 
cises with  Dumb-bells;  Club  Swinging;  Pole  exer- 
cises; Fencing;  and  Postures.  It  is  a  book  that 
ought  to  be  in  demand  by  teachers.  The  schools 
must  give  more  systematic  and  continued  instruc- 
tion in  physical  training,  especially  in  cities,  and 
teachers  will  need  to  follow  some  carefully  prepared 
manual  in  giving  this.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.50,  and  it  contains  234  pages.  The  illustrations 
are  very  numerous,  making  it  easy  to  follow  direc- 
tions. 
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Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York,  announce  for  early  publication,  "  Lit- 
erary Lankmarks  :  A  Guide  to  Good  Reading  for 
Young  People,  and  Teachers'  Assistant."  By  Mary 
E.  Burt,  Teacher  of  Literature,  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School,  Englewood,  111.  152  pages.  Cloth, 
75  cents. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  as  a  guide  to  those 
who  are  seeking  to  provide  the  best  reading  matter 
for  children.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  her  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  a  child  can  be  taught  to  read, 
with  enjoyment,  books  of  our  standard  authors,  and 
to  acquire,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  a  discrimi- 
nating taste  for  the  best  books  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  beacon  lights  of  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  charts  and  original 
designs  (prepared  by  Miss  Burt  and  her  pupils),  the 
author  has  drawn  up  with  great  care  a  long  list  of 
the  best  books  which  cover  the  necessites  of  school 
libraries,  teachers'  books,  and  children's  reading. 

To  the  remark,  "  I  want  a  good  book  for  a  child; 
what  shall  I  get  ?"  Miss  Burt's  book  offers  a  ready 
answer,  whatever  the  age  of  the  child  may  be.  It 
shows  at  the  same  time  how  children  can  be  taught 
to  ask  for  the  best  books. 


Science  Sketches.    Dr.  David  S.  Jordan.    A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  book  consisting  of  eleven  sketches  in 
the  inimitable  style  of  Dr.  Jordan.  He  has  no  supe- 
rior in  telling  natural  science  stories,  as  is  shown  by 
his  "  Story  of  a  Stone,"  which  we  republished  last 
month.  This  book  is  composed  of  such  stories, 
and  some  addresses  of  a  more  "serious  demeanor," 
including  the  "Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn.  Every 
teacher,  and  especially  every  teacher  of  science, 
should  own  this  book. 


Pestalozzi  :   His  Aim  and  Work.    By  Baron  . 
Roger  De  Guimps.    Translated  by  Margaret  C. 
Crombie.     Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  interpretations  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  life  and  method  that  has  been  published.  It 
is  very  fitting  that  it  be  presented  at  this  time, 
when  every  teacher  is  hearing  so  much  of  the  great 
teacher.  The  published  price  of  the  volume  is 
$1.50. 


A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Authors.  By  Louise  M.  Hodgkins,  of 
Wellesley  College.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  Chicago. 

This  book  consists  of  an  outline  of  study  of  each 
of  twenty-six  of  the  great  authors  of  the  present 
century,  beginning  with  Walter  Scott.  These  out- 
lines are  very  full  and  form  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  thorough  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  each 
author.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  the  num- 
erous sources  of  information  they  suggest.  The 
selections  from  the  authors'  works  and  the  books 
of  reference,  indicated,  will  save  the  student  much 
time,  by  directing  his  attention  to  the  best  things 
and  helping  him  to  avoid  the  great  mass  of  less 
valuable  writings  that  each  great  author  has  in- 
spired. The  blank  pages  interleaved  for  notes  is 
an  excellent  device.  The  book  will  be  very  sug- 
gestive to  teachers  of  literature. 


Benjamin  Franklin's  Life.    Written  by  Him- 
self.   Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  only  correct  and 
complete  edition  of  Franklin's  autobiography, 
which  gives  his  own  account  of  his  life  to  1757. 
This  fragment  has  been  pieced  out  from  material 
drawn  from  his  works  and  from  other  sources,  and 
the  whole  together  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  for  American  boys  published.  Teachers  and 
parents  who  are  looking  for  valuable  reading  for 
the  boys  should  not  pass  this  book  by.  It  is  not 
equalled,  either  in  thought  or  in  style,  by  any  other 
book  of  the  kind  published. 


Publisher's  Notes. 

I  have  used  Ely's  Cream  Balm  for  dry  catarrh  (to 
which  Eastern  persons  are  subject  who  come  to  live 
here).  It  has  proved  a  cure. —  B.  F.  M.  Weeks, 
Denver,  Col. 

Send  two  cents  in  stamps  to  E.  L.  Lomax,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  secure  a  copy  of  "  Outdoor 
Sports  and  Pastimes,"  containing  complete  rules 
for  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  and  Base  Ball.  Just 
issued. 

We  have  sold  Ely's  Cream  Balm  about  three 
years,  and  have  recommended  its  use  in  more  than 
a  hundred  special  cases  of  catarrh.  The  unani- 
mous answer  to  our  inquiries  is,  "It's  the  best  rem- 
edy I  have  ever  used."  Our  experience  is,  that 
where  parties  continued  its  use,  it  never  fails  to 
cure. — J.  H.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  Druggists,  De- 
corah,  Iowa. 

The  writer  recently  made  a  trip  over  the  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad.  This 
road  connects  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Iowa 
with  that  popular  summer  resort  of  the  west,  Spirit 
Lake,  and  affords,  also,  a  direct  route  to  the  new 
and  booming  towns  of  Dakota.  The  good  roadbed 
and  excellent  time  made  should  make  every  Iowan 
proud  of  this  distinctively  Iowa  road. 

sudden  vacancies. 

The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  just  sending  out  ten  thousand  (10,000)  per- 
sonal letters  to  school  boards  throughout  the 
country,  to  learn  of  all  the  sudden  vacancies  which 
always  occur  at  the  opening  and  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  school  year.  If  you  can  accept  a 
better  place,  and  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
formation this  agency  will  receive,  write  to  them  at 
once.  Last  year  Mr.  Brewer  averaged  four  calls  a 
day  for  teachers,  during  September  and  October. 

Address,  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  70 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Orville  D.  Brewer, 
Manager. 

HEATING  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 
One  of  the  hardest  problems  for  the  school  board 
to  solve  is  the  heating  question.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  a  stove  has  been  invented  which,  by 
means  of  hot-air  flues,  takes  the  cold  air  from  the 
floor,  warms  it,  and  distributes  it  thoroughly  and 
equally  over  the  room.  It  costs  but  little  more 
than  a  cannon  stove,  is  quite  as  durable,  and  effect- 
ually removes  the  bane  of  every  country  school 
teacher  and  scholar— cold  feet.  The  writer  refers 
to.  the  Hot- Air  Flue,  "Riverside  Oak,"  a  stove 
which  the  writer  knows,  by  experience,  will  do  just 
what  is  claimed  for  it.  School  boards  should  inves- 
tigate before  purchasing. 
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There  is  certainly  no  theater  in  Chicago,  and 
probably  none  in  the  country,  that  presents  amuse- 
ment attractions  superior  to  those  presented  at  Mc- 
Vicker's.  Teachers  and  superintendents  visiting 
Chicago  should  not  fail  to  spend  at  least  one  even- 
ing at  McVicker's  theater.  We  can  assure  them  of 
a  high  class  entertainment,  comfortable  and  ele- 
gant accommodations  (the  managers  will  not  per- 
mit "over-seating"),  and  an  audience  made  up  of 
Chicago's  best  citizens. 

FIVE  HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  will 
sell  from  principal  stations  on  its  lines,  on  Tues- 
days, August  6  and  20,  September  10  and  24,  and 
October  8,  B.arvest  Excursion  Tickets  at  Half  Rates 
to  points  in  the  farming  regions  of  the  West,  South- 
west and  Northwest.  For  tickets  and  further  in- 
formation concerning  these  excursions  call  on  your 
nearest  C,  B.  &  Q.  ticket  agent,  or  address  P.  S. 
Eustis,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

harvest  excursions  via  the  union  pacific 

RAILWAY. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  takes  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  it  will  run  Harvest  excursions  to  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, on  the  following  dates: — August  6  and  20, 
September  jo  and  24,  and  October  8.  For  these 
occasions  a  great  reduction  in  rates  has  been  made, 
thus  giving  you  a  splendid  opportnnity  to  visit 
nearly  every  place  in  the  great  west.  Do  not  miss 
it.  It  affords  the  business  man,  stock  raiser,  min- 
ing prospector  and  farmer  an  unequaled  chance  to 
see  the  unlimited  resources  of  the  western  country. 
For  tickets,  rates,  pamphlets,  etc..  apply  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent. 

SODA  SPRINGS,  IDAHO. 

The  splendid  new  Idaho  Hotel,  erected  last  year 
at  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  is  now  open  for  the  season 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway.  This  hotel  is  first-class  in  every  respect, 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  and  will  accom- 
modate comfortably  several  hundred  guests.  The 
medicinal  springs  which  abound  about  Soda  Springs 
are  noted  for  their  curative  properties  and  many 
remarkable  cures  have  been  recorded.  Splendid 
hunting  and  excellent  fishing  is  to  be  found  a  few 
miles  from  Soda  Springs.  Good  livery  and  guides 
always  to  be  had.  For  further  information,  address 
E.  L.  Lomax,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  Omaha,  Neb. 

MEETING  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  AT 
CHATTANOOGA. 

For  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  at 
Chattanooga,  September  18  and  19,  rate  of  one 
fare  for  round  trip  ($9.75)  will  be  made  from  Cin- 
cinnati. Tickets  sold  September  12  to  16,  good  for 
return  to  October  10,  via  the  Queen  and  Crescent 
route.  This  is  one  of  the  grandest  scenic  lines  on 
the  continent,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  the  beau- 
tiful blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky,  crossing  the  fa- 
mous High  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Kentucky  river 
at  an  elevation  of  285  feet  above  the  channel;  pass- 
ing through  the  pretty  towns  of  Lexington,  Dan- 
ville, Nicholasville,  and  the  fruit  counties  of  Lin- 
coln and  Pulaski.  In  the  mountains  at  Point  Burn- 
side,  where  the  line  crosses  the  Cumberland  river, 
the  scene  is  one  of  picturesque  grandeur  beyond 
description.  This  is  the  only  direct  line  running 
entire  trains  through  without  change.  Three  Ex- 
press trains  daily  leave  Central  Union  depot,  Cin- 
cinnati. 


CUT  RATES  TO  THE  WEST. 

Cheap  tickets  to  all  points  in  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Indian  Territory  [Oklahoma],  Texas,  and  other 
states  and  territories  in  the  west,  will  be  sold  by 
the  Santa  Fe  Route  from  Chicago  and  other  points 
along  the  line,  on  August  6  and  20,  September  10 
and  24,  and  October  8.  For  particulars  ask  your 
ticket  agent,  or  write  to  John  J.  Byrne,  Asst.  Gen'l 
Pass.  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Route,  Chicago.  C.  W. 
Stover,  General  Agent  Santa  Fe  Route,  Peoria,  111. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  running 
Fast  Vestibule  Express  trains  daily  between  Chi- 
cago and  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  also  between 
Chicago  and  Denver  and  between  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  affords  the  most  at- 
tractive route  to  all  important  points  in  the  Great 
West.  Makes  close  connections  for  California, 
Oregon,  and  all  Pacific  Coast  points.  For  maps, 
time  tables,  sleeping  car  reservations,  apply  to 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  E.  P.  Wilson,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago. 

P.  S.— The  Northwestern  was  the  chosen  route 
of  teachers  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  San  Francisco. 

If  you  are  going  west,  bear  in  mind  the  following 
facts:  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  owns  a'nd 
operates  987  miles,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
railroad  mileage  of  Montana;  spans  the  Territory 
with  its  main  line  from  east  to  west;  is  the  short  line 
to  Helena;  the  only  Pullman  and  dining  car  line  to 
Butte,  and  is  the  only  line  that  reaches  Miles  City, 
Billings,  Bozeman,  Missoula,  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and,  in  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  cities 
and  points  of  interest  in  the  Territory. 

The  Northern  Pacific  owns  and  operates  621 
miles,  or  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mileage 
of  Washington,  its  main  line  extending  from  the 
Idaho  line  via  Spokane  Falls,  Cheney,  Sprague 
Yakima,  and  Ellensburg,  through  the  center  of  the 
Territory  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  and  from  Tacoma 
to  Portland.  No  other  trans  continental  through 
rail  line  reaches  any  portion  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory. Ten  days'  stop  over  privileges  are  given  on 
Northern  Pacific  second-class  tickets  at  Spokane 
Falls  and  all  points  west,  thus  affording  intending 
settlers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  entire 
Territory  without  incurring  the  expense  of  paying 
local  fares  from  point  to  point. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  the  shortest  route  from 
St.  Paul  to  Tacoma  by  207  miles;  to  Seattle  by  177 
miles,  and  to  Portland  by  324  miles— time  corre- 
spondingly shorter,  varying  from  one  to  two  days, 
according  to  destination.  No  other  line  from  St. 
Paul  or  Minneapolis  runs  through  passenger  cars  of 
any  kind  into  Idaho,  Oregon,  or  Washington. 

In  addition  to  being  the  only  rail  line  to  Spokane 
Falls,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle,  the  Northern  Pacific 
reaches  all  the  principal  points  in  Northern  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Shasta  line  is  the  famous  scenic  route  to 
all  points  in  California. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlets,  maps,  and  books 
giving  you  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the 
country  traversed  by  this  great  line  from  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Ashland  to  Portland,  Or- 
egon, and  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, and  enclose  stamps  for  the  new  1889  Rand 
McNally  County  Map  of  Washington  Territory, 
printed  in  colors. 

Address  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  Chas.  S. 
Fee,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 
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Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

We  made  a  brief  mention  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Harris  to  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  in  our  September  number, 
but  the  peculiar  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  event  justifies  a  second  refer- 
ence to  it.  The  readers  of  the  Illinois 
School  Journal  know   with  what  persist- 


ence we  have  urged  this  appointment  in 
almost  every  issue  of  that  paper  since  the 
inauguration  of  President  Harrison. 

Our  gratification  with  the  final  choice  of 
the  president  we  cannot  express,  and  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  interest  to  our 
readers  if  we  could.  But  the  appointment 
is  a  matter  of  universal  interest  in  educa- 
tional circles.  The  gentlemen  who  have 
filled  this  office  are  worthy  of  high 
praise  for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done  in  disseminating  useful  information 
among  educational  circles.  Henry  Bar- 
nard is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remark- 
able man  that  has  ever  been  connected 
with  education  in  this  country.  He  was 
the  first  commissioner. 

General  Eaton  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  Bureau  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  efficiency.  He  labored  dili- 
gently and  intelligently  to  make  the  Bureau 
a  source  of  valuable  information,  and  a 
power  in  directing  public  sentiment  on  var- 
ious educational  problems  that  have  arisen 
in  past  years. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  been  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Gen.  Eaton,  and  has  greatly 
added  to  the  value  of  the  Department  by 
securing  a  timely  publication  of  the  reports 
which  the  former  administration  of  the 
Bureau  was  not  able  to  accomplish.  The 
criticism  on  his  appointment  was  that  he 
was  not  versed  in  educational  affairs,  and 
was  unknown  to  the  educational  world. 

President  Cleveland  said  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  for  this  reason,  and  thereby 
he  lost  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
educational  fraternity.  How  much  that 
had  to  do  with  defeating  him  for  the  second 
term  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  element  in  it. 

But  Mr.  Dawson  has  had  the  constant 
advice  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Holcombe,  his  chief 
clerk,  who,  although  young  and  without 
any  large  experience  in  actual  school  man- 
agement, has  a  genius  for  grasping  educa- 
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tional  ideas  and  methods,  and  for  select- 
ing the  thing  most  fitting  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Harris  comes  to  the  office  at  a  time 
of  great  educational  activity  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  time  of  transition  from  a 
mechanical  to  a  rational  idea  and  method 
of  teaching  children. 

The  deadening  mechanism  that  has 
blighted  the  intellectual  and  moral  possi- 
bilities of  many  a  child  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  filled  the  school 
rooms  and  superintendents'  offices  with  so 
many  martinets  who  can  "manage"  but 
cannot  teach,  is  the  legacy  left  by  the  pre- 
valence of  that  important  idea  in  our  edu- 
cational progress,  that  came  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  people  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  that  organization  was  the  essential 
thing  in  public  education.  The  organiza- 
tion has  been  effected,  and  now  the  ques- 
tion begins  to  be  asked,  how  can  the  organ- 
ization be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  education  of  the  children.  The  time 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  mere  drill- 
master  and  for  the  advent  of  the  teacher 
has  come. 

The  consciousness  that  some  change  is 
needed  and  at  hand  has  stimulated  not  a 
few  earnest  and  able  men  and  women  to 
lead  the  way  in  which  they  think  the  reform 
must  follow.  These  roads  lead  through 
the  work-shop,  or  through  the  abolition  of 
text-books  and  certain  subjects  of  study, 
or  through  specific  religious  instruction, 
and  the  like,  which,  when  considered,  are 
seen  to  be  remedies  that  do  not  reach  to 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  very  possible 
that  educational  reform  will  follow  along 
some  or  all  of  these  routes  or  parallel  ones, 
but  it  is  not  a  new  route  so  much  as  a  new 
spirit  and  an  added  ability  and  improved 
purpose  in  the  teacher  that  are  to  work  the 
reform  needed. 

The  reform  that  is  to  come  is  deeper 
than  a  change  in  the  course  of  study.  It 
is  that  reform  which  Emerson  suggested 
when  he  said,  "I  care  not  what  my  child 
studies,  but  it  is  ot  the  greatest  importance 
who  is  his  teacher." 

Dr.  Harris  is  the  best  equipped  man  in 
America  for  leadership  in  this  reform.  He 
has  had  a  large  experience  in  school  affairs 
and  in  every  grade  of  instruction.  He 
comes  to  this  leadership  with  a  mind  trained 
in  reflection  upon  the  most  profound  prob- 
lems that  interest  the  human  mind.  He 
has  thought  himself  clear  on  the  relation 
of  public  education  in  this  country  to  every 
interest  of  the  country.  He  sees  the  value 
of  what  has  been  and  what  is,  as  well  as  of 


what  is  to  be,  more  clearly  than  most  men" 
His  history  establishes  the  fact  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  of  educators. 
His  training  insures  that  every  question 
will  be  treated  by  him  in  the  judicial  spirit 
rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  the  advocate. 
His  aim  will  be  to  work  for  both  the  im- 
provement of  the  teacher  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  route  by  which  the  ends  of 
education  are  to  be  realized.  He  will  be 
conservative  respecting  what  is  true  in  that 
which  has  come  down  from  the  past,  and 
he  will  be  progressive,  leading  on  to  that 
which  is  involved  in  this  past,  and  which 
it  conditions.  Public  education  is  subject 
to  laws  of  development  similar  to  those 
governing  the  development  of  civilization. 
There  are  no  sudden  vaults  in  either.  But 
there  are  periods  of  rapid  apparent  change, 
and  the  present  is  one  of  those  periods. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  for  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  at  this  time  the  ablest 
and  most  level-headed  educationist  in  the 
nation. 


The  Outlook, 

The  educational  outlook  in  this  country 
is  more  encouraging  from  year  to  year. 
There  are  occasional  disasters  like  those 
or  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  O.,  where 
hoodlums  get  control  of  school  affairs  and 
drive  out  the  best  man;  but  there  are  com- 
pensations, like  that  of  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Harris  to  the  office  of  National  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  the  general 
continuance  of  worthy  teachers  in  their 
positions.  The  public  sentiment  in  the 
main  is  encouraging.  The  tone  of  educa- 
tional sentiment  among  teachers  is  much 
higher  in  several  of  the  states  than  it  was 
even  five  years  ago. 

The  bane  of  the  schools  is  young  and 
inefficient  teachers  who  teach  two  or  three 
terms  and  then  give  place  to  others  like 
themselves. 

One  partial  remedy  for  this,  now  in  the 
power  of  superintendents,  is  to  grant  no 
more  certificates  for  the  county  or  city  than 
are  absolutely  needed  to  fill  the  school 
rooms;  thus  selecting  the  very  best  from 
the  supply  offered.  This  is  being  practiced 
in  many  counties  with  encouraging  results. 
Another  remedy,  not  yet  supplied,  is  ade- 
quate supervision.  These  poor  teachers 
must  have  the  vigilant  oversight  of  exper- 
ienced teachers,  who  can  visit  them  often 
enough  to  give  them  the  assistance  neces- 
sary to  any  success  in  their  efforts  to  teach. 
This  addition  to  the  supervising  force  in 
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the  way  of  additional  assistants  to  the 
superintendent,  is  the  best  way  open  to  any 
immediate  improvement  of  these  schools. 

We  believe  that  we  see  a  drift  of  sen- 
timent toward  a  sort  of  quasi  organiza- 
tion of  the  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  North  Central  States. 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  and 
Iowa  we  think,  and  possibly  others,  have 
already  agreed  upon  and  adopted  courses 
of  study  for  the  common  schools.  Some 
of  these  are  much  more  definite  and  detailed 
than  others,  but  they  all  point  to  the  same 
end,  viz.,  a  course  of  study  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Illinois 
will  find  no  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  virtual  adoption  of  the  state  course  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  state.  And  yet  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  the  work 
done  in  the  different  counties  of  this  state, 
as  now  exists  between  the  different  states. 
There  is  no  radical  difference  between  the 
courses  pursued  in  the  entire  group  of 
North  Central  States.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  a  convention  of  the  leading  super- 
intendents of  the  northwest  will  be  called 
who  will  agree  upon  a  course  of x  instruc- 
tion for  this  entire  group  of  states.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  a  voluntary  affair,  and  that 
is  what  it  should  be.  Legal  enactment  is 
not  the  thing  needed.  What  we  want  is 
intelligent  co-operation  after  full  discus- 
sion, for  the  mutual  good  of  all  the  states 
included.  There  is  nothing  in  common 
school  education  that  can  take  cognizance 
of  state  boundaries.  The  best  general 
training  for  the  children  of  one  of  these 
states  is  the  best  general  training  for  the 
children  of  all  of  them. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  Mississippi 
Vailey  is  soon  to  be  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  educational  progress  of  this  coun- 
try. The  soil,  climate,  occupations,  and 
social  condition  of  this  great  people  are 
more  akin  to  what  is  to  be  the  America  of 
the  future,  than  it  is  possible  for  those  of 
the  Atlantic  plain  to  be.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  great  movement  that  shall 
place  these  states  in  the  lead  in  matters  of 
public  education.  Let  us  look  forward, 
not  backward,  up  and  not  down,  and  may 
every  one  "lend  a  hand." 


The  Departments  of  the  National  Association. 

Now  that  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  on  the  size  and  airs  of  the 
great  political  conventions,  and  has  finally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  press  and  of 


the  people  to  some  degree,  it  is  time  to 
cast  about  for  some  ideas  and  methods 
through  which  these  meetings  shall  be  of 
more  appreciable  value  to  the  growth  of 
education  in  America. 

Seen  from  one  point  of  view  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  now  run  in  the  interest  of  a  few 
in's  who  don'r.  wish  to  be  out's,  and  to  keep 
out  a  few  out's  who  would' like  to  be  in's. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  Associa- 
tion is  a  great  mass-meeting  of  educational 
people  having  representatives  from  every 
grade  of  educators  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  at  which  some  wise,  many  good,  and 
not  a  few  weak  things  are  put  forth  to  a  lis- 
tening throng,  who,  in  the  three  days,  are  so 
nearly  drowned  in  the  sea  of  linked  literary 
"sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  with  which 
they  are  flooded,  that  it  takes  them  the 
rest  of  the  year  to  recover  themselves. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  everything  is  lovely,  and  just  as  it 
should  be,  and  each  meeting  is  a  grand 
educational  success,  Departments  and  all, 
and  any  change  from  the  present  program 
would  mar  more  than  it  would  mend. 

We  are  too  amiable  to  take  the  first  view 
and  too  churlish  to  take  the  last. 

It  seems  pretty  evident  that  the  mass- 
meeting  feature  is  a  success  as  a  mass-meet- 
ing, and  that  its  maintainance  at  its  pres- 
ent standard  of  size  and  enthusiasm  is 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  our  edu- 
cational growth.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  yet  passed  the  point  of  esti- 
mating the  value  of  things  by  their  size, 
and  success  by  numbers. 

But  what  is  of  more  importance  to  our 
educational  growth  is  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  different  Departments  were 
organized  shall  be  realized  to  some  degree. 
This  purpose,  as  we  have  understood  it,  is 
the  close  analytic  study  of  some  of  the 
educational  problems  pressing  for  solution 
in  those  educational  fields  which  these 
Departments  represent.  They  are  not  in- 
tended for  mass-meetings,  but  for  those 
who  are  searching  for  light  on  the  ques- 
tions discussed.  People  are  supposed  to 
attend  them  not  for  entertainment,  but  for 
hard  study  and  instruction.  They  have  a 
right  to  listen  to  the  best  thought  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  investigators. 
To  call  before  them  an  ignoramus  who  is 
not  yet  out  of  his  intellectual  swaddling 
clothes  to  instruct  them,  because  he  comes 
from  Massachusetts  or  Texas,  and  these 
sections  must  be  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram, is  to  insult  and  drive  away  the  ear- 
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nest  and  intelligent  seeker  for  light.  So, 
some  of  these  Departments  resort  to  enter- 
tainment clap-trap  to  attract  an  audience. 
And  notice  is  given,  even  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  general  meetings,  of  the  show- 
features  of  these  Department  meetings  and 
of  the  crowds  that  go  to  see  them.  This 
is  poor  business,  gentlemen,  and  will  bring 
deserved  contempt  npon  the  entire  body 
from  those  whose  opinion  is  worth  consid- 
ering, and  who,  in  the  end,  give  to  the  pub- 
lic its  estimate  of  the  value  of  educational 
meetings. 

The  Educational  Council  has  done  some- 
thing toward  paving  the  way  toward  the 
realization  of  what  a  Department  meeting 
should  be.  It  has  made  no  great  strides, 
but  it  is  learning  something  about  what  it 
means  to  get  down  to  work. 

There  is  no  Department  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  does  not  have  as  able  men  and 
women  who  are  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
Department,  as  any  that  are  in  the  Council. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  many  of  them  do  not 
attend.  They  are  absent,  not  because  they 
are  not  interested  in  the  problems  to  be 
solved,  but  because  they  see  little  promise  of 
help  in  their  solution.  What  we  are  plead- 
ing for  is  that  the  first  and  commanding 
question  that  shall  determine  whether  a  per- 
son shall  go  on  these  Department  programs 
either  as  officer  or  essayist,  is  "What  does  he 
know?"  not  "Where  does  he  live?"  There 
are  some  things  that  one  person  can  do  as 
well  as  another.  For  these  geography 
should  be  taken  into  account.  But  there 
should  be  discrimination.  When  brains 
and  culture  are  needed,  let  us  ignore  geo- 
graphical boundary  lines  or  political  influ- 
ence. 

And  we  hold  that  a  more  favorable  time 
must  be  set  apart  for  the  meetings  of  these 
Departments. 


A  Mississippi  Valley  Council  of  Education. 

We  have  a  National  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation which  spends  large  sums  of  money 
annually  and  annually  collects  larger  sums, 
and  the  surplus  goes  toward  increasing 
the  permanent  fund,  which  is  already  very 
large.  This  Association  has  no  end  in 
view  in  accumulating  this  money.  Already 
there  are  indications  that  it  is  to  become 
an  apple  of  discord.  A  large  surplus  in 
the  treasury  of  any  organization,  for  which 
there  is  no  use,  is  always  an  element  of 
weakness.  The  National  Association  is 
a  great  mass-meeting,  and   little  more. 


It  has  no  other  purpose, — that  is,  com- 
manding purpose,  —  but  to  draw  a  large 
number  of  people  together  and  have  a 
"great  meeting"  once  a  year.  It  discusses, 
or  aims  to  discuss,  for  the  most  part,  what 
may  be  called  popular  questions  in  edu- 
cation, so  far  as  its  program  provides  for 
any  discussion  whatever.  There  are,  be- 
sides, some  excellent  essays  read  that  are 
listened  to  and  forgotten. 

Then  there  is  a  convention  of  teachers 
of  the  New  England  States  called  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Its 
name  and  the  report  of  what  is  done  indi- 
cate an  organization  very  much  like  that 
of  the  National  Association,  and  that  its 
meetings  are  of  the  same  character.  It  is 
a  popular  gathering  where  "Instruction " 
is  given  after  the  usual  and  approved  man- 
ner of  conventions. 

And  there  are  State  Associations  in  every 
state  of  the  same  type,  where*,  in  most 
cases,  the  interest  internally  (that  is,  in 
the  managing  and  directing  power)  centers 
chiefly  in  who  are  to  manage,  rather  than 
in  what  the  institution  is  to  be  managed 
for.  Externally  each  is  a  mass-meeting 
where  the  audience  is  expected  to  listen 
and  applaud  and  to  vote  as  they  are 
directed. 

These  are  rather  bald  statements,  but 
we  think  the  knowing  ones  will  recognize 
their  general  truthfulness. 

In  these  respects  teachers  associations 
do  not  differ  materially  from  other  conven- 
tions. But  most  other  conventions  have 
a  more  definite  and  declared  purpose  for 
which  they  work  than  do  those  of  teachers. 

Now,  we  are  not  recounting  these  evi- 
dent propositions  in  the  spirit  of  criticism. 
These  popular  gatherings  are  needful  for 
the  well-being  of  popular  education  and 
are  worth  all  they  cost.  And,  too,  it  is 
probably  necessary  that  they  be  managed 
by  rings  of  varying  degrees  of  circumfer- 
ence. Until  the  cause  becomes  sufficiently 
attractive  to  command  the  efforts  of  its 
votaries,  we  must  look  to  those  to  manage 
it  who  have  personal  interests  to  serve. 

But  what  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
these  are  all  meetings  of  the  mass-meeting 
type. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  what  is  called  a 
National  Council  of  Education.  But  this 
is  evidently  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  council 
of  education,  but  for  any  influence  that  it 
has  upon  the  nation  it  might  as  well  not  be. 

It  has  always  been  a  body  that  has  met 
more  for  mutual  improvement  than  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  public  sentiment.  It 
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has  never  made  any  careful  study  of  the 
subjects  it  has  discussed  previous  to  their 
presentation  in  the  reports  submitted 
(which  are  generally  the  production  of  one 
person  on  each  committee,  and  often 
hastily  prepared),  and,  as  a  result,  its  dis- 
cussions have  been  merely  impromptu  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  of  the  same  value  as 
ordinary,  extemporaneous  conversation. 
Of  course  this  is  something  when  persons 
of  scholarly  and  reflective  habits  of  mind 
talk;  and  the  members  of  the  council  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  that  class. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  that  this  body  do  more  to  direct 
the  educational  thought  of  the  nation,  and 
so  become  national  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name;  but  it  has  always  shrunk  from  as- 
suming any  leadership.  This  is  probably 
wise.  Until  it  becomes  so  saturated  with 
some  convictions  that  it  can  forget  itself 
and  its  possible  critics  in  the  gospel  it 
feels  called  upon  to  preach,  the  council 
would  better  remain  silent.  Education 
needs  now  individual  men  and  organiza- 
tions that  have  convictions.  We  need  more 
men  of  the  spirit  of  Colonel  Parker,  Dr. 
Harris,  Dr.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Woodward, 
who  have  convictions  and  will  preach 
them  if  the  heavens  fall.  We  have  too 
many  milksops  in  high  and  low  places  who 
trim  their  sails  to  catch  the  popular  breeze. 

But  we  started  out  to  say,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  an  educational  council  that 
has  convictions  and  is  willing  to  give  utter- 
ance to  them  as  an  organization  and  as 
individual  members;  and  is  willing  to  work 
to  make  the  truth  prevail.  The  people  of 
this  country  must  be  aroused  to  the  press- 
ing need  of  one  great  educational  reform, 
— that  of  better  leadership  by  superintend- 
ents. The  fact  is  that  the  teaching  in  the 
schools,  is  quite  as  good,  relatively,  as  the 
leadership  of  the  schools.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  supervision  and  through 
that  of  the  teaching,  is  the  objective  point 
toward  which  a  council  of  education, 
that  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must 
work.  There  are  a  hundred  lines  of 
effort  that  must  be  made  to  converge  to 
this  end.  There  is  legislation,  the  educat- 
ing of  public  opinion,  the  proper  function 
of  the  school,  the  best  way  practicable  to 
prepare  the  teacher,  the  function  of  normal 
schools,  the  course  of  study,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  various  educational  forces, 
all  questions  that  are  involved  in  the  main 
one  of  the  better  teaching  of  the  children. 

A  council  of  education  is  needed  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  that  shall  grapple  with 


these  educational  problems  and  organize 
an  active  campaign,  seeking  to  utilize 
every  educational  force  in  the  country  as 
study  and  experience  shall  dictate.  A 
council  organized  for  aggressive  work  is 
what  we  want.  And  we  ought  to  be  done 
with  mutual  admiration  societies,  or  with 
associations  for  the  lifting  of  small  people 
into  prominence;  and  we  must  have  more 
educators  who  are  not  so  considerate  of 
themselves  and  their  own  improvement 
that  they  have  neither  courage  nor  dis- 
position to  work  aggressively  for  the  public 
good. 


It  is  Possible. 

It  is  not  only  possible  but  practicable, 
as  Supt.  Geo.  B.  Harrington,  of  Bureau 
county,  111.,  has  proved. 

There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  among 
institute  lecturers  and  instructors  that  they 
must  ever  talk  educational  baby-talk  to 
teachers  at  the  institutes.  And  every- 
thing that  is  presented  that  demands  that 
the  teachers  shall  stretch  a  little  is  pro- 
nounced "too  abstract,"  "too  hard,"  and 
not  unfrequently  these  leaders  give  their 
cue  to  the  institute  and  encourage  them  to 
think  that  what  aims  straight  at  a  princi- 
ple in  language  adapted  to  men  and  women, 
is  too  far  "above  them,"  etc.  Now,  we 
hold  that  the  teachers  of  this  country  are 
never  going  to  advance  by  being  told  that 
the  way  is  impossible  for  them.  Of  course 
reason  must  be  used  and  arrangements  made 
by  which  the  wind  shall  be  tempered  to 
the  shorn  lamb.  But  there  are  some  well- 
fleeced  sheep  in  every  flock  who  can  endure 
a  cold  blast  of  naked  thought  once  in  a 
while,  and  enjoy  it. 

This  was  proved,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed,  at  Princeton,  111.,  this  summer. 
The  county  superintendent  did  the  hazard- 
ous thing  of  inviting  Mr.  Denton  J.  Sni- 
der, of  Chicago,  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
before  his  institute  upon  "Literature,"  and 
possibly  some  on  "History."  Mr.  Snider 
strikes  not  only  to  the  bones  of  the  subject 
he  treats,  but  to  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 
And  we  are  told  that  he  was  enjoyed  thor- 
oughly by  the  teachers  and  people  who  lis- 
tened to  him.  They  did  not  get  all  he  said 
and  see  as  far  into  it  as  he  did,  of  course, 
but  they  got  more  and  saw  farther  than  if 
the  dried  skin  of  things  had  been  rattled 
in  their  ears  during  the  two  weeks.  Oh, 
that  we  had  a  Carlyle  in  this  country  who 
could  rouse  our  young  people  to  ask  for 
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something  more  than  the  dried  skins  of 
things!  There  is  much  noise  and  rattle 
about  them,  but,  like  stage  thunder,  they 
are  not  very  awe  inspiring. 

What  a  great  thing  it  will  be  for  the  bet- 
ter teachers — in  whom  the  hope  of  our  edu- 
cational growth  is  found — when  men  like 
Snider,  'Harris,  Soldan,  Davidson,  Mead, 
and  others,  shall  be  invited  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  their  specialties  for 
a  week  at  the  institute. 

Suppose  that  it  is  not  all  understood. 
That  is  worth  but  little  which  is  compre- 
hended at  a  glance.  They  will  get  something 
and  that  something  will  be  worth  the  get- 
ting, and,  what  is  better,  they  will  have  the 
way  opened  to  the  getting  of  much  more. 
Let  us  try  to  cultivate  more  educational 
backbone  among  the  teachers.  Superin- 
tendent Harrington  has  introduced  a  move- 
ment that  ought  to  become  epidemic — 
not  as  regular  diet,  to  be  sure,  but  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  steadier  heads. 


Why  Not? 

The  great  want  of  a  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  our  common  schools  is  more 
power  to  think.  They  do  not  take  hold  of 
the  business  of  teaching  in  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous way,  but  in  a  timid,  uncertain,  hesita- 
ting manner.  They  are  between  the  two 
states  of  freedom.  They  are  not  in  that 
state  in  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  This  is  the 
freedom  of  dense  ignorance,  and  the  teach- 
ing vocation  is  not  wholly  free  from  speci- 
mens of  this  sort.  But  this  large  and  more 
hopeful  class  we  have  now  in  mind  are  not 
of  this  sort.  Neither  have  they  attained 
to  the  freedom  that  comes  through  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  so  that  they  know 
where  to  walk  boldly  and  where  to  tread 
with  caution.  They  are  conscious  of  their 
weakness,  and  are  overborne  by  this  con- 
sciousness. They  are  out  in  large  num- 
bers at  our  teachers'  institutes,  seeking  for 
light  and  strength.  Sometimes  they  receive 
bread,  and  sometimes,  a  stone. 

A  study,  for  many  years,  of  this  class  of 
young  people  has  led  us  to  the  conviction 
that  they  are  often  hindered  by  too  much 
coddling.  They  need  to  be  thrown  out 
into  the  stream  and  compelled  to  swim. 
They  are  treated  too  much  as  they  esteem 
themselves.  They  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  others  have  more  confidence  in  their 
ability  than  they  have.  They  need  to  see 
that  it  is  no  compliment  to  thern  to  be 


talked  down  to;  that  what  makes  them 
stretch  is  what  makes  them  grow.  Superin- 
tendents, institute  instructors — some  good 
ones — and  some  lecturers  are  possessed  by 
the  notion,  unduly,  that  they  must  not  ex- 
pect much  thinking  of  their  audience;  that 
the  food  they  offer  them  must  be  all  of  the 
liquid  sort  that  demands  no  effort  to  mas- 
ticate it.  Soup  and  milk  are  excellent  arti- 
cles of  diet,  but  they  alone  produce  weak,, 
flabby  muscles.  It  is  probably  needful 
that  three-fourths  of  the  food  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  of  the  body  be  water;  but  when 
we  make  it  nine-tenths  water  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  extract  sufficient  nourishment  from 
it  to  give  any  tone  and  vigor  to  the  think- 
ing. Our  plea  is  that  these  people  be  fed 
upon  a  stronger  diet;  not  wholly  indiges- 
tible, of  course,  but  if  some  of  the  elements 
of  it  are  not  immediately  appropriated  by 
the  mental  system  it  will  do  no  harm.  Let 
them  have  the  meat  of  the  word  along 
with  the  milk.  And,  pray,  let  us  stop 
encouraging  these  people  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  be  interested  in 
what  requires  effort  on  their  part  to  under- 
stand. 

We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  at- 
tempting, when  a  boy,  to  follow  the  sermon 
on  Sunday  and  to  pass  judgment  on  its 
merits  as  a  discourse.  We  can  remember 
that  those  judgments  were  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  was  only  when 
we  had  listened  to  the  analysis  of  some  of 
the  older  and  able  members  of  the  congre- 
gation that  we  formed  an  opinion  that 
seemed  to  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

It  did  not  seem  at  the  time  that  our  efforts  - 
were  of  any  worth,  or  the  results  of  them 
of  any  value,  but  it  seems  now,  as  we  look 
back  upon  that  period,  that  it  was  the  most 
important  one  in  our  own  development,, 
however  small  that  may  be  thought  to  be. 
The  ability  to  look  upon  a  discourse  as 
a  whole  and  grasp  its  meaning  and  its 
argument,  began  in  these  vague  strivings 
to  determine  for  ourself  what  seemed 
to  be  true,  and  what  was  not  so 
clear,  in  the  Sunday  sermons.  We  have 
spoken  elsewhere  of  the  necessity  of  more 
virility  in  the  thinking  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools.  We  are  pleading  here  for  more 
virility  in  the  thinking  of  the  teachers; 
and  we  believe  that  the  way  of  securing 
this  latter  is  not  different  from  the  way  of 
realizing  the  former.  It  comes,  in  both 
cases,  largely  through  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  expected,  and  that  it  is  a  disgrace- 
ful confession  of  weakness  not  to  be  able 
to  think  with  some  vigor.    Now  a  kind  of 
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leadership  of  either  teachers  or  children 
that  studies  to  dilute  every  subject  con- 
sidered, so  that  it  will  require  no  effort  to 
apprehend  it,  is  an  unprofitable  leadership, 
and  the  habit  that  prevails  among  these 
leaders  of  countenancing  the  childish  plea, 
"I  can't,"  is  one  of  the  most  weakening 
things  connected  with  our  educational, 
efforts.  Let  us  try  to  put  some  backbone 
into  the  thinking  of  the  teachers,  then  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  children  led  up  to 
some  respectable  standard  of  ability  to 
think. 

How  many  of  our  institute  instructors 
and  lecturers  rest  easy  in  the  consciousness 
that  they  teach  in  the  best  way  they  can 
what  they  think  is  most  important  for  those 
whom  they  instruct  to  know?  How  many 
are  there  who  do  not  guage  the  success  of 
their  efforts  by  their  success  in  entertaining 
those  whom  they  ought  to  instruct?  Good, 
solid,  wholesome,  nourishing  instruction, 
that  bristles  with  points  upon  which  future 
reflection  may  hang,  is  not  generally  that 
kind  of  instruction  that  "keeps  the  table 
in  a  roar."  Of  course  one  must  ho^d  his 
audience,  but  it  is  often  better  to  hold  the 
best  half  of  his  audience  to  what  is  of 
greatest  value  for  all  to  consider,  and  let 
the  weaker  half  drift  if  they  must,  than  to 
pitch  his  instruction  so  low  that  it  affords 
no  stimulus  for  the  better  half.  We  believe 
that  to  put  more  power  into  the  thinking 
of  teachers,  superintendents  and  instruct- 
ors must  expect  more  of  them,  and  make 
them  feel  that  if  they  are  incapable  of 
reading  and  thinking  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face of  their  vocation,  they  are  incapable 
of  properly  teaching  the  children.  If  such 
a  sentiment  could  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  prevailing  one  of  "O, 
I  cant,"  the  schools  would  be  improved 
many  per  cent. 


Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo,  of  the  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University,  has  recently  published  a 
book  on  the  "  Essentials  of  Method."  It 
is  brought  out  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  books  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  theory  of  education.  In 
this  cartilaginous  period  of  our  educational 
growth,  when  both  the  high  and  the  low 
are  crying  for  a  purely  milk  diet,  we  fear 
that  anything  that  has  so  many  bones  in  it 
will  not  set  well  on  the  intellectual  stom- 
achs of  the  mass.  But  this  book  is  so 
copiously  illustrated,  and  the  principles 
are  stated  with  such  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 


not  be  understood  by  every  one  who  will 
read  it  carefully.  It  is  a  monograph  of  a 
little  more  than  100  pages,  which  will  take 
rank  from  the  first  as  one  of  the  very  best 
books  of  its  kind. 


Johnstown,  Penn.,  and  several  other  bur- 
roughs overwhelmed  by  the  Johnstown 
disaster,  make  an  appeal  to  the  educational 
public  for  help  in  supplying  the  children 
with  school  buildings,  school  books,  appar- 
atus, etc.  There  is  a  general  impression 
abroad  that  the  money  heretofore  raised 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  at  Johnstown 
has  not  been  wisely  expended,  and  we  read 
that  some  money  raised  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  committees  who  were  instrumental 
in  raising  it,  because  of  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  any  wise  use  of  it  by  the  recipi- 
ents. But  Supt.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Harrisburg,. 
Penn.,  is  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  children,  and  this 
insures  that  the  money  sent  to  him  will  be 
judiciously  expended  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  asked.  It  will  do  the  children 
of  the  country  good  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  children  of  Johnstown. 


It  is  reported  by  a  New  England  con- 
temporary that  the  per  cent  of  male  teach- 
ers has  steadily  increased  in  the  state  of 
Maine  for  twelve  years.  We  wish  that  we 
could  see  evidence  in  this  of  a  beginning  of  a 
change  in  public  sentiment  that  declares  that 
none  but  women  should  teach  school.  We 
are  thoroughly  loyal  to  woman,  but  we  are 
also  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  common  school 
idea,  and  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  to 
realize  that  idea  unless  children  shall  come 
under  the  influence  of  both  capable  women 
and  capable  men  in  obtaining  their  educa- 
tion. There  may  be  no  sex  in  mind,  but 
there  is  certainly  sex  in  influence  that  effects 
mind,  and  as  no  man  can  exert  the  influ- 
ence of  a  woman,  so  no  woman  can  exert 
the  influence  of  a  man.  The  training  of 
children  is  the  combined  work  of  women 
and  men,  and  to  ignore  this  fact  is  to  invite 
disaster.  America  can  never  realize  her 
ideal  by  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of 
nature  in  the  education  of  her  children. 


Teachers'  Reading  Circles  are  in  process 
of  incubation  in  England.  They  have 
adopted,  or  are  trying  to  adopt,  the  Ameri- 
can plan,  which,  they  say,  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  United  States. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


ILLUSTRATIVE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  PSYCHOLOGY. 

ESTELLE  M.  HURLL,  INSTRUCTOR  IN  ETHICS  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 


In  the  beginning  of  his  career,  man's 
greatness  lives  only  in  his  possibilities. 
The  truth  is  created  ready  made;  man  is 
born  with  power  to  make  himself,  but  not- 
withstanding his  immeasurable  capacity 
for  growth,  his  earliest  manifestations  of 
activity  are  purely  automatic.  The  infant 
first  seeks  the  gratification  of  the  appetites 
and  performs  the  functions  of  the  physical 
nature.  Soon  he  reaches  after  objects  of 
another  and  higher  kind,  showing  the  rise 
of  desires  within  him,  and  lastly,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  these  self-seeking  or  cen- 
tripetal forces,  is  developed  the  outgoing  or 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  affections.  All 
three  of  these  classes  of  impulses,  the  ap- 
petites, the  desires,  and  the  affections,  are 
the  promptings  of  nature  towards  the 
necessary  conditions  of  life,  and  are  mani- 
fested in  brute  as  well  as  in  man  life.  It 
is  only  when  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man  are  aroused  and  he  gains  some  appre- 
hension of  the  object  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants,  that  his 
acts  first  assume  an  aspect  of  superiority 
to  their  brute  prototypes.  When  accom- 
panied by  some  rational  conception  of 
their  import,  the  impulses  pass  from  the 
instinctive  to  the  rational  phase  and  man's 
higher  destiny  begins  to  be  apparent.  But 
so  long  as  conduct  has  its  source  in  im- 
pulses, whether  these  be  of  the  lower 
instinctive  order  or  of  the  higher  rational 
sort,  it  is  still  essentially  brutish,  and  not 
personal,  determined  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  not  truly  free. 

So  long  as  a  human  being  does  only  what 
he  feels  like  doing,  he  has  not  put  away 
childish  things  to  become  a  man;  he  has 
not  exerted  his  highest  prerogative;  he  has 
not  yet  come  into  possession  of  his  per- 
sonality. The  day  of  his  awakening  is 
somewhat  in  this  wise:  Two  alternatives 


in  conduct  are  presented — to  obey  his 
mother,  or  to  seize  the  rosy  apple  just 
within  his  grasp,  He  stands  at  the  part- 
ing of  two  paths.  One  he  feels  like  taking; 
towards  the  other  he  has  no  impulse  but 
recognizes  it  as  leading  to  a  higher  good. 
Upon  the  recognition  of  a  difference  in  the 
value  of  these  two  ways,  arise  the  two 
ideas  of  ought  and  can. 

"So  close  is  glory  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 

When  duty  whispers  low,  'Thou  must,' 
The  youth  replies,  'I  can.'  " 

Whether  the  youth's  determination  be 
"I  will"  or  "I  will  not,"  the  "I  can"  marks 
the  inevitable  discovery  of  every  human 
life;  the  consciousness  of  an  original,  cre- 
ative energy,  the  free  will,  the  power  to 
direct  and  control  the  impulsive  forces 
which  have  hitherto  dominated  the  life. 

The  merry  skaters  on  a  breezy  winter 
day  take  their  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
pond,  place  their  feet  firmly  in  position 
and  let  the  wind  bear  them  across  the 
sheet  of  ice.  It  is  good  fun  to  be  carried 
rapidly  forward  without  exertion  or  fatigue. 
But  the  swift  journey  ended,  how  proudly 
the  experienced  skaters  face  about,  and 
bending  themselves  to  the  task,  with  strong 
steady  strokes  meet  the  energy  of  the  wind 
and  triumph  over  its  opposing  force.  The 
blood  leaps  in  their  veins  with  the  vigorous 
exercise  and  an  exhilaration  with  which  no 
passive  enjoyment  can  compare,  is  the 
reward  of  their  efforts.  "And  after  all," 
exclaims  one  bright  lad,  the  leader  in  the 
sport,  "even  with  the  wind,  I  would  rather 
skate  than  be  blown.  I  like  to  feel  I  am 
in  it,  and  not  its  victim."  A  wise  choice, 
my  boy.  Even  when  duty  and  inclination 
lie  in  the  same  direction,  do  not  be  carried 
by  mere  impulse,  but  reinforce  that  im- 
pulse with  the  choice  of  the  will,  and 
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when  inclination  and  duty  are  contra- 
dictory, show  that  the  boy  who  can  skate 
against  the  wind  can  oppose  will  energy 
to  his  feelings. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  distinction 
between  impulsive  and  volitional  conduct 
removes  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  so  im- 
portant a  subject  should  be  discussed  and 
abundantly  illustrated  in  class  work. 

In  the  study  of  the  Will,  the  first  consid- 
eration should  be  the  modes  of  causation, 
or  the  Modes  of  Willing,  a  subject  bearing 
directly  upon  the  fundamental  questions 
in  Ethics.  The  first  lesson  may  be  given 
in  a  series  of  questions  introduced  by 
why,  meaning,  as  is  indicated  in  the  com- 
position of  the  French  fiourquoi,  for  what, 
that  is,  to  accomplish  what.  It  is  well  to 
insist  upon  the  infinitive  form  of  reply  to 
avoid  digressions. 

Why  did  you  go  to  the  table? 

To  get  a  book. 

Why  did  you  get  a  book? 

To  read. 

Why  do  you  read? 

To  get  information. 

Why  do  you  seek  information? 

To  improve  my  mind. 

Why  do  you  improve  your  mind? 

To  develop  my  character. 

Why  do  you  develop  your  character? 

To  do  good. 

Why  do  you  seek  to  do  good? 

Some  one  pupil  should  be  pursued  with 
these  whys,  proceeding  steadily  from  the 
specific  to  the  general,  until  the  last  pos- 
sible reply  has  been  made.  Others  may 
then  be  questioned  after  the  same  manner 
until  the  interest  of  the  class  is  thoroughly 
aroused  and  all  have  a  glimpse  of  the  far 
reaching  import  of  every  act.  The  time 
has  then  come  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  interrogations.  A  green  pupil  is 
tested  by  two  or  more  series  of  questions, 
the  initial  inquiries  being  widely  dissim- 
ilar. If  he  answers  truthfully  and  accu- 
rately, every  series  must  end  with  the  same 
reply  as  surely  as  every  radius  of  a  circle 
must  center  at  the  same  point,  however  far 
apart  in  the  circumference  their  termini 
may  be.  This  reply  indicates  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  endeavor,  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  is  living,  the  supreme  end  of 
his  choice.  A  supreme  end  is  that  object 
which  a  person  sets  before  him  as  his  ulti- 
mate and  to  which  every  volitional  act  is 
subordinated.  That  every  human  being 
consciously  or  unconscionsly  has  such  an 
end  is  an  absolutely  necessary  condition 


of  personality,  although  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  perhaps,  the  individual  tastes  are  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  make  it  possible  to 
describe  this  end  any  more  specifically 
than  as  self-gratification.  The  free  energy 
of  the  person  determining  a  supreme  end 
is  the  first  mode  of  willing,  which  may,  for 
convenience,  be  termed  the  supreme  choice. 

Hawthorne's  charming  story  of  "  The 
Great  Stone  Fence"  perfectly  illustrates  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  supreme  choice 
upon  the  life.  The  true-hearted  Earnest, 
whose  aspirations  have  been  quickened 
and  spiritualized  by  constant  communion 
with  his  grand  old  friend  on  the  mountain 
?ide,  is  led  to  compare  with  this  ideal  of 
greatness,  the  lower  ideals  to  which  the 
world  gives  homage  in  the  successive  char- 
acters of  Mr.  Gathergold,  General  Blood- 
and-Thunder,  Old  Stony  Phiz,  and  the 
Poet.  From  the  sordid  miser  whose  ruling 
passion  is  stamped  on  his  own  heart,  each 
of  these,  wit!h  one  object  of  interest  clearly 
in  view,  directs  all  the  efforts  of  his  life 
towards  the  promotion  of  this  supreme 
end.  All  fall  far  below  the  hero's  ideal, 
while  he  alone,  seeking  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  grows  into 
likeness  to  the  pattern  given  in  the  mount, 
into  the  image  of  the  Great  Stone  Fence. 

The  second  mode  of  willing  is  the  choice 
of  means  to  promote  the  supreme  end.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  means  sub- 
ordinate to  the  comprehensive  aim  of  a 
life  vary  widely  in  scope  and  importance, 
from  the  far  reaching  purposes  of  a  life- 
time to  the  simplest  decisions  in  the  daily 
round.  As  examples,  instance  some  of  the 
universal  forms  of  true  conduct  which  a 
person  may  choose  as  permanent  methods, 
as  speaking  the  truth,  doing  justly,  obey- 
ing rightful  authority;  some  of  the  special 
callings,  occupations, professions,  or  trades, 
entailing  extensive  plans,  as  art,  law,  med- 
icine, blacksmithing;  and  so  on  down  to 
so  trivial  a  determination  as  "I  will  take 
this  book  from  the  table." 

We  make  a  sharp  transition  from  the 
second  to  the  third  mode  of  willing  when 
a  choice  is  carried  into  execution.  An 
ideal  becoming  realized,  a  purpose  passing 
into  act,  manifests  the  will  in  efficient  en- 
ergy. In  the  third  mode  of  willing  is  seen 
the  fruit  which  has  grown  from  the  seed 
sown  in  the  supreme  choice. 

It  will  be  found  an  invaluable  exercise 
for  a  class,  to  prepare  carefully  system- 
atized lists  of  examples  of  the  three  modes 
of  willing.  Given  a  certain  supreme 
choice,  the  pupil  may  be  required  to  select 
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a  fixed  number  of  determinations  which     ing  the  acts    which  each  one  of  these 
might  follow  in  the  second  mode  of  willing,     choices  would  involve, 
and  to  complete  the  paper  by  enumerat- 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


It  has  been  the  fashion  for  years  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  graded  school,  and  to 
point  to  it  as  one  important  step  toward 
the  attainment  of  perfection  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  popular  education.  We  have  often 
been  inclined  to  hazard  the  assertion  that 
we  all  shall  yet  come  to  see  that  the  ideal 
school  is  the  school  of  all  grades.  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  yet  learn  that  the  sort  of 
education  that  demands  the  separation  of 
children  into  groups  of  different  degrees 
of  advancement  and  their  isolation  from 
one  another,  is  not  the  education  that  best 
fits  the  child  for  living.  We  are  aware 
that  much  can  be  said  upon  both  sides  of 
this  question,  but  there  are  some  strong 
reasons  for  the  opinion  that  the  country 
school  affords  more  natural  conditions  for 
healthy  growth  than  do  the  graded  schools. 
We  shall  mention  but  one,  which  is  the 
influence  of  the  children  of  the  different 
ages  upon  one  another.  Who  that  was 
brought  up  in  a  country  school  cannot 
remember  what  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
him  were  the  performances  of  the  older 
classes,  and  what  vistas  were  opened  up  to 
him  by  what  they  said  and  did  in  their 
various  exercises.  And,  too,  the  influence  of 
the  younger  upon  the  older  pupils  is  not 
less  salutary.  Indeed,  the  country  school 
is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  large  family 
than  is  a  graded  school;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  family  sup- 
plies the  most  natural  conditions  for  the 
normal  development  of  children. 

The  task  imposed  upon  the  teacher  of 
the  country  school  is  greater  by  far  than  is 
that  imposed  by  the  graded  school.  He 


must  be  primary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar school  teacher  all  in  one,  and  must 
fuse  these  different  elements  into  one  or- 
ganic whole. 

It  demands  the  service  of  the  most 
capable  men  and  women  in  the  state,  and 
our  people  meet  this  demand,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  employing  girls  and  boys,  or 
by  permitting  weak  and  inefficient  men 
and  women  to  attempt  to  perform  this 
service.  They  demand  ability  of  those 
whom  they  employ  to  take  care  of  their 
business  or  property,  but  of  those  who  are 
to  direct  and  care  for  their  children  in  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  development, 
they  make  no  demands  of  either  ability  or 
maturity,  in  very  many  cases. 

The  better  teachers  go  to  the  easier 
places  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  better 
salaries  are  paid,  and  too  often  become 
dwarfed  in  mind  and  spirit  by  the  me- 
chanical routine  which  they  permit  their 
daily  work  to  become. 

The  place  that  should  demand  and  pay 
for  the  best  teacher  is  the  country  school, 
and  we  believe  that  it  will  yet  be  made 
manifest  that  the  best  place  for  the  early 
development  of  the  powers  of  the  girls 
and  boys  is  the  country  school  that  is  well 
taught.  We  cannot  secure  at  once  these 
better  teachers  for  every  school.  But  we 
can  secure  what  is  next  best,  efficient 
supervision.  Let  the  supervising  force  be 
so  improved  and  increased  that  every  poor 
teacher  shall  receive  the  assistance  of  a 
good  teacher  in  learning  to  discharge  his 
duties. 


THEORY  AND  FACT. 


"  Don't  theorize,  but  give  us  facts,"  is  the 
injunction  of  an  editor  of  a  school  journal 
to  his  contributors.  And  he  is  but  the 
echo  of  that  too  large  and  too  influential 
class  of  pedagogues  whose  educational  lip 
has  frozen  into  a  sneer  at  what  they  call 
"theory,"  and  anything  savoring  of  a 
scientific  study  of  the  teaching  process. 

With  these  people  any  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  adopting  or  rejecting 


any  proposed  method,  other  than  the 
single  one  that  it  has  been  tried,  and 
worked  well  or  worked  ill,  is  called  "the- 
orizing," and  when  once  so  classified  it  is 
condemned  absolutely.  To  attempt  to  bring 
it  out  of  this  reprobate  class  into  good 
society  subjects  one  to  the  sneers  and 
scoffs  of  these  addle-headed  doctrinaires. 

Their  influence  is  small,  to  be  sure,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  class  in  which  they 
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move,  but  that  class  is  a  numerous  one, 
and  they  do  much  harm  in  encouraging 
their  followers  to  rest  content  in  their 
ignorance.  We  have  little  expectation  that 
any  of  these  wise  people  who  talk  so  glibly 
about  German  philosophers  and  pronounce 
the  thinking  of  Kant  and  Hegel  as  the 
driveling  of  idiots,  will  read  this,  or  apply 
it  to  themselves  if  they  should  happen  to 
read  it.  They  know,  you  know,  and  what 
can  those  who  confess  that  they  do  not 
know  have  for  them  that  is  of  value?  And 
yet  we  feel  like  saying  a  word  in  defense 
of  theory. 

The  error,  as  we  conceive  it,  of  those 
who  speak  slightingly  of  theory,  is  in  their 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  theory. 
"The  doing  is  the  thing,"  they  say.  "It 
is  the  practical  man  that  makes  his  way  in 
the  world.  The  theoretical  man  is  use- 
less." 

But  theory  is  the  idea  of  the  thing  and 
of  the  method  of  realizing  it  which  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  practical  man  and  governs 
his  doings.  If  his  theory  is  correct  his 
doing  is  a  success.  If  his  theory  is  wrong 
his  doing  is  a  failure.  The  most  practical 
man  is  the  man  whose  theories  are  most 
nearly  correct.  The  best  example  of  prac- 
tice without  theory  that  we  have  now  in 
mind  is  that  of  an  infant  with  a  pencil  and 
slate.  It  does,  a  great  deal,  judging  by  its 
efforts  and  the  numerous  marks  it  makes, 
and  yet  it  does  nothing,  judging  by  any 
standard  of  usefulness.  Its  work  is  with- 
out value  because  it  is  wholly  divorced 
from  theory.  There  is  no  true  intelligent 
practice  that  is  not  prompted  and  directed 
by  a  true  theory. 

In  the  elementary  stage  of  thinking  it 
is  necessary  for  the  practice  to  accompany 
the  theory  at  every  step.  It  is  called  the 
"  cut  and  try  "  method  of  doing  things. 
The  mind  has  no  power  to  mentally  con- 
struct what  it  would  make,  correcting  its 
image  by  study  of  it  before  it  sets  to  work 
to  embody  that  image  in  an  external  con- 
struction. It  must  have  the  aid  of  its 
senses  at  every  step  in  the  making.  So  it 
must  "cut  and  try."  When  it  has  finally 
brought  something  to  pass  by  this  method, 
it  may  be  able  to  think  through  the  pro- 
cess that  it  has  finally  worked  out  and 
under  its  guidance  make  another  thing  like 
it.  This  is  the  most  elementary  step  in 
separating,  in  the  mind,  theory  from  prac- 


tice. And  the  practice  in  making  any 
number  of  other  things  like  this  one  is 
merely  the  application  of  the  theory  thus 
learned. 

Later  the  mind  acquires  the  power  to 
make  mental  constructions  that  shall  be 
approximately  correct,  before  any  practical 
construction  is  attempted.  Finally  it  arrives 
at  the  power  of  constructing  correct  im- 
ages without  the  aid  of  practical  construc- 
tion. The  most  practical  mind  is  the  one 
that  can  construct  the  most  correct  theory 
of  what  he  wishes  to  do  before  he  enters 
upon  the  doing.  In  all  new  and  untried 
fields,  one's  theory,  even  if  he  be  the  best  of 
theorizers,  will  need  to  be  corrected  by 
practice,  for  the  reason  that  he  will  leave 
out  of  his  mental  construction  some  ele- 
ments that  only  the  practical  application 
of  his  theory  will  suggest.  But  vastly 
superior  and  more  intelligent  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  theorist  to  the  practice  of  the 
"cut  and  try"  manipulator,  and  how  much 
wider  is  his  field  of  operation. 

A  theorist  may  fail  to  study  his  subject, 
and  to  test  his  theory  by  actual  practice 
sufficiently  to  form  a  correct  theory.  In 
this  case  the  fault  is  not  that  he  is  a  the- 
orist, but  it  is  that  he  has  not  persisted  in 
his  theorizing  until  a  correct  theory  has 
been  formed.  Until  he  has  a  true  theory 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  a  true 
practice.  There  can  be  no  true  practice 
of  teaching  ihat  is  not  the  application  of  a 
true  theory  of  teaching. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  which  seems 
to  us  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  person  who 
assumes  the  office  of  teacher,  and  espec- 
ially of  him  who  assumes  to  give  direction 
to  teachers,  how  weak  and  puerile  seems 
the  injunction,  "don't  theorize,  but  give  us 
facts";  meaning  by  that  don't  tell  us  what 
thoughts  and  motives  lie  behind  the  doing, 
but  tell  us  how  to  do.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  injunction,  "learn  to  do 
by  doing,"  that  is  the  most  rank  and  per- 
nicious educational  heresy  that  addle- 
brained  leaders  ever  preached  to  young 
and  irreflective  teachers.  And  yet  it.is  the 
instruction  that  some  so-called  educational 
journals  are  monthly,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  doling  out  to  teachers  at  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  year. 

"  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity, 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  It. 


NOT  IN  THE  TABULAR  ARRANGEMENT. 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


There  are  two  essentially  distinct  theo- 
ries of  the  origin  of  civilization. 

Archbishop  Whately's  position  is  that 
the  lowest  forms  of  humanity,  the  barbar- 
ous tribes  of  the  earth,  have  no  inherent 
power  to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  con- 
dition; that  when  the  lowest  tribes  are 
brought  into  contact  with  a  more  advanced 
civilization  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  they  learn  the  simplest  arts,  and  that 
they  never  invent  or  discover  anything, 
and  that  with  them  necessity  is  not  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  neither  can  it  be 
except  to  those  who  have  had  some  instruc  - 
tion  in  the  modes  and  processes  of  a  higher 
civilization.  Men,  then,  left  unassisted,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  with  faculties  not  devel- 
oped, "never  did,  and  never  can  raise  them- 
selves from  that  condition."  Hence  the 
first  introducer  of  civilization  must  have 
been  a  man  who  had  lived  in  a  more  im- 
proved society;  but  in  the  beginning  there 
was  no  man  to  communicate  this  first  or 
higher  order  of  knowledge,  it  must  have 
been,  therefore,  a  revelation  to  the  human 
species.  The  conclusion  necessitated  from 
the  premises,  is  that  man  had  a  divine  Cre- 
ator and  also  a  divine  teacher. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  maintains  that  "the 
primitive  condition  of  mankind  was  one  of 
utter  barbarism,"  and  that  all  races  have 
raised  themselves  to  a  more  advanced  civ- 
ilization independent  of  the  influences 
claimed  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  that, 
instead  of  existing  savages  being  the  de- 
scendents  of  ancestors  once  more  cultured, 
all  races  now  civilized  are  children  of  men 
once  in  that  low,  primitive  condition  of 
"utter  barbarism." 

This  position  assumes  that  either  state 
civilization  is  in  advance  on  the  preceding, 
and  it  follows  that  "utter  barbarism"  was 


a  short  advance  over  man's  ape-like  pro- 
genitors. 

The  two  propositions  upon  which  Sir 
John  Lubbock  predicates  his  argument 
are:  (i)  That  there  are  indications  of  prog- 
ress even  among  savages;  (2)  That  among 
the  most  civilized  nations  there  are  traces 
of  original  barbarism. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
dwell  upon  the  probable  changes  through 
which  our  ancestors  have  passed,  or  to 
emphasize  the  period  when  they  traveled 
on  their  hands  and  feet,  or  disputed  with 
their  brother — the  cave  bear — for  the  driest 
nook  in  some  lonely  cavern,  or  in  rising 
one  step  higher  they  vied  with  the  elephant 
in  the  rolling  motion  of  the  skin  and  mus- 
cles of  their  bodies;  these  and  many  other 
interesting,  if  not  important  facts,  must  be 
passed  over  in  silence — although  it  would 
be  quite  entertaining  to  know  how  much 
time  our  ape-like  ancestors  usually  devoted 
to  their  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercise; 
for  they  must  have  had  the  use  of  muscles 
which  with  us  have  lost  their  flexibility. 

But  however  interesting  these  topics  may 
be,  attention  is  invited  to  a  consideration  of 
the  second  proposition  "that  among  the 
most  civilized  nations  there  are  traces  of 
original  barbarism."  Whether  this  propo- 
sition is  discussed  from  either  position, 
that  is,  Whately's  or  Lubbock's,  there  are 
evidently  traces  of  barbarism  in  civilized 
communities.  We  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  these  traces,  and  the  object  of  edu- 
cation is  to  remove  them  from  society. 
The  immediate  question, then,is  not  whether 
man  has  descended  or  ascended  to  his  pres- 
ent status,b\it  what  means  shall  be  employed 
to  elevate  the  youth  of  our  country  to  a 
higher  conception  of  personal  duty  to  self 
and  to  society. 
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Our  system  of  public  instruction  is  doing 
much  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  now  a 
recognized  principle  that  whatever  appears 
as  a  distinct  characteristic  of  a  nation 
must  be  incorporated  first  in  their  course 
of  national  education. 

While  much  has  been  done  and  is  now 
doing,  it  is  proper  now  to  inquire  whether 
any  important  matter  is  left  undone. 

The  sixteen  millions  of  school  children 
of  this  generation  will  be  the  men  and 
women  of  the  next,  moulding  society  and 
shaping  the  destiny  of  our  country.  These 
children  are  now  in  the  hands  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  teachers,  and 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide  what  is 
the  best  couse  to  be  pursued  in  view  of 
all  the  relations  incident  to  citizenship. 

Educational  systems  have  their  extremes 
represented  by  the  reformers  engaged  in 
the  work  of  evolving  better  and  more  effi- 
cient methods. 

During  the  revolution  of  1789  in  France, 
old  landmarks  and  customs  were  blotted 
out;  so  it  has  been  with  the  old  methods 
of  teaching  in  this  country — a  general 
drifting  away  from  many  of  the  crude 
notions  which  our  old  schoolmasters  enter- 
tained and,  by  way  of  disparagement,whole- 
sale  denunciation  of  the  old  log  school 
house  and  its  veteran  inmates.  Teaching 
it  is  true,  is  better  done  than  formerly; 
better  methods  are  employed  and  better 
text-books  are  used,  and  the  teachers  are 
more  intelligent,  and  the  school  houses 
now-a-days  are  places  of  elegance  rather 
than  narrow  prisons,  in  which  restless  hu- 
manity is  confined  from  "early  morn  till 
dewy  eve." 

While  great  progress  has  been  in  the 
when  and  the  how  and  the  what  to  teach,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  old 
teachers  were  more  particular  in  regard  to 
good  behavior  than  are  the  teachers  of  the 
present. 

It  is  worth  while  then  to  give  more  than 
a  passing  notice  to  this  topic,  and  to  dis- 
cover if  there  be  sufficient  foundation  for 
the  belief  that  has  obtained  of  late  years 
upon  this  subject. 

Formerly  the  majority  of  teachers  were 
elderly  persons,  while  many  now  are  mere 
boys  and  girls,  destitute  of  that  experience 
that  contact  with  the  world  gives,  and  their 
inexperience  accounts  for  the  neglect  of 
proper  culture  in  manners  in  schools.  The 
old  teachers  distributed  their  time  equally 
among  the  three  R's,  making  "quill  pens," 
whipping  the  boys,  and  teaching  polite- 
ness. 


The  time  was  when  a  boy  would  not 
think  of  going  to  school  of  a  morning 
without  taking  a  quill  for  a  pen,  and  the 
master  prided  himself  on  the  sharpness  of 
his  knife  and  the  skill  he  displayed  in  teach- 
ing the  boys  how  to  bow  and  the  girls  to 
courtesy. 

Upon  entering  or  retiring  from  the  room 
the  pupil  made  a  polite  and  graceful  bow  to 
the  teacher,  and  was  instructed  to  speak 
politely  and  respectfully  to  all  persons 
whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  or  from  school, 
and  especially  to  be  well  behaved  to  per- 
sons older  than  himself.  On  Friday  after- 
noon the  time  was  usually  devoted  to  spell- 
ing matches,  interspersed  with  practical 
illustrations  and  exercises  in  a  course  of 
manners. 

The  exercises  included  formal  introduc- 
tions of  a  gentleman  to  a  gentleman,  a 
gentleman  to  a  lady,  a  lady  to  a  gentleman, 
and  of  a  lady  to  a  lady;  also  a  person  of 
inferior  rank  to  one  of  superior,  etc. 

Particular  instruction  was  also  imparted 
in  regard  to  behavior  at  church  and  other 
public  assemblages,  and  that  on  all  occa- 
sions it  was  proper  for  "children  to  be  seen 
and  not  heard;"  it  was  regarded  as  very 
disgraceful  to  speak  disrespectfully  or 
tauntingly  to  the  poor,  the  maimed,  or  the 
unfortunate. 

No  such  expression  as  "How  are  you, 
old  fellow?"  "Go  it,  Boots,"  "Does  your 
mamma  know  you  are  out,"  "It's  too  thin," 
were  heard  on  the  way  to  or  from  school. 

Another  cause  is  traceable  to  home 
influences  and  it  is  there  that  the  great 
trouble  lies. 

As  a  nation  we  live  fast,  move  rapidly, 
and  die  prematurely.  Owing  to  the  pres- 
sure and  rush  of  business,  fathers  do 
not  take  the  time  to  look  after  the  boys, 
and  the  mothers  cannot  always  follow  them 
if  they  would,  and  will  not  if  they  can, 
and  as  the  result  of  inattention,  "Young 
America"  grows  up  quite  independent  of 
restraint.  There  are  parents,  it  is  true, 
who  have  taken  great  pains  to  have  their 
children  appear  respectably  on  all  occa- 
sions, yet  they  have  been  sorely  grieved  at 
the  sad  disappointments  they  have  suf- 
fered. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  parents  we  have  that 
element  of  rudeness  which  crops  out  in 
society,  and  which  has  subjected  us  to  the 
criticism  and  ridicule  of  foreigners  who 
have  visited  this  country. 

When  Charles  Dickens  ridiculed  the 
Americans  as  lacking  common  politeness, 
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it  created  a  very  bitter  prejudice  against 
him  which  probably  was  not  entirely  re- 
moved at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  picture  that  he  drew 
was  not  too  highly  colored. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  complained  of  the 
absence  of  true  politeness  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  other  distinguished 
foreigners  have  made  similar  accusations, 
till  of  late  years  they  have  become  so  fre- 
quent that  they  scarcely  attract  attention 
or  provoke  a  denial.  We  ought  to  have 
profited  by  these  criticisms,  i  ut  instead  we 
have  virtually  admitted  them,  and  then  to 
justify  ourselves  have  proceeded  to  point 
out  some  glaring  defects  in  John  Bull's 
culinary  department,  or  that  the  Pope 
required  Americans  to  kiss  his  big  toe,  or 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  meditating 
an  attack  on  the  Ottoman  empire,  thus 
taking  consolation  from  the  supposed  de- 
fects of  our  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  As  a  nation,  judged  from 
the  European  standard,  we  are  vain  glo- 
rious, conce-ted,  and  extremely  egotistical; 
yet,  it  is  admitted,  with  all  our  conceit  we 
possess  many  traits  which  entitle  us  to  a 
decent  respect. 

The  peasantry  of  Europe,  it  is  said,  are 
more  polite  than  the  average  American, 
and  that  even  the  Irish  laborer  makes  a 
bow  more  gracefully  than  the  wealthy 
American  for  whom  he  works.  Some  of 
the  Irish  servant  girls,  too,  could  give  their 
mistresses  valuable  lessons  in  grace  of 
manner  and  politeness  of  behavior.  Of 
one  thing  be  assured,  that  sufficient  prom- 
inence is  not  given  to  true  politeness  in 
our  schools  and  colleges.  Success  in  life, 
in  any  and  all  pursuits,  depends  largely 
upon  our  actions  toward  our  fellows  and 
in  this  consists  good  manners  which  recog- 
nize appropriateness  in  action  and  language 
of  the  true  and  beautiful.  Talent  will  not 
compensate  for  deficiency  in  manners. 
Many  persons  of  real  merit  live  and  die 
unappreciated  because  they  are  uncouth  in 
manner,  abrupt  in  speech,  and  disagreeable 
in  action;  while  thousands  not  particularly 
gifted  rise  to  eminence  because  they  know 
how  to  be  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  others. 

We  search  in  vain  in  reading  the  speeches 
of  Henry  Clay  for  the  element  that  capti- 
vated the  popular  heart;  it  is  not  in  the 
subject  or  the  language,  but  in  the  pleasing 
manner  of  the  man  who  carried  the  multi- 
tude with  him. 

Nillson  charmed  not  so  much  by  her 
voice  as  by  the  charming  grace  of  her 
manner. 


A  distinguished  educator  says,  "rude 
words  lead  to  rude  actions  and  to  rude 
deeds." 

The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  a  copious  application  of  pure  water 
und  soap.  Make  a  boy  clean  and  you  make 
him  feel  better  and  he  looks  better.  His 
feelings  are  purified  and  his  motives  are 
higher  and  his  aspirations  are  ennobled 
and  refined.  Give,  an  Indian  soap  and 
teach  him  how  to  use  it  and  in  time  you 
civilize  him.  "Give  his  squaw  or  daughter 
a  comb  and  show  her  how  to  use  it  and 
she  sooci  wants  a  looking-glass  in  imitation 
of  her  more  highly  favored  sisters." 

And  so  it  is  with  the  teachers.  If  they 
can  only  succeed  in  making  our  boys  gen- 
tlemanly in  deportment,  half  the  training 
of  life  is  accomplished  and  they  grow  into 
respectable  citizenship. 

This  culture  ought  to  be  a  genuine  growth 
planted  and  nourished  in  the  sweet  and 
benign  influences  of  home.  In  the  absence 
of  this  training,  boys  come  to  school  often 
rough,  uncouth,  ill-natured,  over-bearing, 
and  ill-mannered.  They  must  be  taught 
to  be  respectful  and  civil;  how  to  stand, 
sit,  walk,  and  act;  to  put  their  feet  on  the 
floor  and  to  keep  them  there,  and  not  to 
put  them  on  chairs,  desks,  or  benches; 
must  be  trained  to  stand  with  both  feet  on 
the  floor  properly  inclined  to  each  other, 
and  with  their  hands  hanging  naturally  by 
the  side.  The  hobbling  or  mincing  walk, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar  attitudes  of 
the  body  when  children  walk  on  tip-toe,  in 
the  school,  is  so  unnatural  that  I  need 
scarcely  to  mention  it.  The  habit  of  com- 
pelling children  to  walk  with  their  hands 
folded  behind  them  is  almost  as  natural  as 
to  have  them  stand  or  walk  with  their 
thumbs  stuck  into  their  ears.  The  force 
of  habit  is  strong.  For  instance  the  habit 
of  biting  the  nails,  picking  the  nose,  etc., 
clings  to  a  person  through  life,  when  a  few 
reminders  only  at  the  outset  would  have 
been  necessary  to  break  up  the  practice. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  lawyer,  who 
when  a  boy,  used  to  amuse  his  school- 
mates by  moving  his  nose,  and  afterwards 
as  an  advocate  he  often  spoiled  the  effect 
of  his  most  eloquent  addresses  by  the 
wriggling  contortions  of  this  appendage. 

The  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  school 
work  originate  less  in  ignorance  of  sub- 
jects and-  methods  than  lack  of  skill,  or 
tact,  or  dignity,  or  in  disagreeable  habits  or 
manners.  There  are  teachers  whose  ways 
are  so  disagreeable  or  repulsive  that  to 
respect  them  is  impossible.    The  school- 
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master  was  clumsy  or  awkward,  saucy  or 
impudent,  or  perhaps  paid  no  attention  to 
his  personal  appearance,  so  that  his  pres- 
ence was  sufficient  to  set  the  school  in  an 
uproar.  Others  again  we  have  known  who 
were  honored  at  sight;  their  politeness  and 
kindness  were  imparted  to  their  pupils, 
and  disobedience  and  confusion  in  their 
rooms  was  out  of  the  question. 


While  a  few  teachers  care  over  much  for 
dress,  far  more  offend  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  particularly  the  gentlemen. 
Ladies  have  a  natural  instinct  of  neatness, 
propriety,  and  refinement,  and  hence  it  is 
that  they  are  the  best  teachers  for  the  little 
folks. 


THE  RECITATION. 


If  we  had  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  and 
could  reach  the  ear  of  every  teacher,  there 
is  nothing  that  we  would  deem  more  im- 
portant to  impress  than  that  the  recitation 
is  to  be  made  to  serve  the  pupil,  and  not 
the  pupil  the  recitation.  Many  teachers, 
and  we  once  belonged  to  the  class,  have  a 
sort  of  fixed  and  well  defined  idea  of  a 
model  recitation  in  mind,  and  they  bend 
every  energy  to  realize  this  idea  in  every 
separate  recitation.  One  of  these  exercises 
is  like  every  other.  It  has  its  introduction, 
its  tests  of  preparation,  its  presentation  of 
new  matter,  its  explanation  of  difficulties, 
its  summing  up,  and  its  assignment  of  the 
text  lesson  all  carefully  mapped  out.  Un- 
less these  parts  all  appear  in  due  order  in 
every  recitation  the  teacher  thinks  it  a 
faulty  exercise.  The  teacher  subordinates 
everything  to  this  conception,  and  will 
curtail  one  part,  and  dovetail  another  to 
make  each  division  of  the  recitation  of 
proportionate  length.  We  are  putting  an 
extreme  case,  perhaps,  but  it  illustrates  the 
meaning,  which  is  that  the  ideal  recitation 
becomes  a  sort  of  fetich  to  which  the 
pupils'  interests  are  sacrificed. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  have  a  high 
ideal  of  what  a  finished  recitation  is,  is 
wanting  in  preparation  for  teaching.  But 
he  who  undertakes  to  realize  this  ideal  in 
every  part  in  every  separate  recitation  ex- 
ercise is  wanting  in  common  sense. 

In  the  early  part  of  a  new  subject  or  of 
a  new  and  difficult  division  of  a  subject,  it 
is  often  best  to  devote  as  many  recitations 
as  are  necessary,  to  teaching  the  pupils 
how  to  learn  what  the  book  contains.  This 
is  done  with  text-books  in  hand  and  refer- 
ence books  at  hand.  The  teacher  leads 
the  way  by  questions,  and  the  pupils  use 
all  the  means  within  reach  that  will  help 
them  to  follow.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for 
the  child  to  learn  how  to  get  information 
from  a  book.  Every  new  subject  is  espec- 
ially hard  at  the  beginning.  The  text-book 
is  the  principal  avenue  through  which  the 


learner  acquires  knowledge  in  the  school. 
And  it  is  a  function  of  the  school,  superior 
to  every  other  of  a  strictly  intellectual 
type,  to  teach  the  child  how  to  get  from 
books  what  they  contain.  We  once  were 
guilty  of  the  misdemeanor  of  requiring 
that  teachers  and  pupils  never  make  use 
of  books  in  a  recitation,  except  in  a  read- 
ing class.  We  wonder  now  that  the  pupils 
ever  learned  to  use  a  book.  This  error 
arose  from  the  false  notion  that  the 
supreme  object  of  every  recitation  is  to 
test  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  preparation 
of  the  lesson.  This  might  very  properly 
be  called  "hearing  lessons,"  which  was  the 
name  given  to  the  recitation  in  our  boy- 
hood days.  Hearing  lessons  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  recitation  idea;  but 
where  schools  are  separated  into  classes 
and  all  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  is  taken 
up  with  class  exercises,  it  will  often  happen 
that  several  successive  recitation  periods 
will  need  to  be  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
subject  by  the  use  of  the  books,  under  the 
lead  of  the  teacher.  When  the  teacher 
used  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  going 
from  pupil  to  pupil  and  helping  them 
through  their  difficulties,  the  recitation  was 
properly  a  "hearing  of  lessons," — a  test 
exercise,  merely.  But  now  the  children 
must  be  helped  in  classes  mainly,  and  one 
of  the  things  they  most  need  is  help  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  text- 
book. The  reason  why  pupils  have  diffi- 
culty in  learning  a  subject  from  a  book 
is  that  they  cannot  read  the  book.  A  pupil 
may  be  able  to  read  a  third  or  even  a 
fourth  reader  fluently  and  understandingly, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  read  an  arithmetic, 
or  a  geography,  and  especially  a  grammar. 
These  are  specific  groups  of  ideas  that 
he  is  not  familiar  with,  and  while  he  can 
call  the  words,  he  attaches  no  proper  mean- 
ing to  them.  The  present  generation  of 
teachers  have,  many  of  them,  never  learned 
to  read  the  different  text-books  intelli- 
gently. 
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Now,  it  requires  just  as  much  and  as 
careful  teaching  to  lead  a  pupil  to  read 
geography  and  arithmetic  as  it  does  to 
read  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  readers. 
One  of  the  chief  uses,  then,  of  the  reci- 
tation period  is  to  teach  the  children  to 
read  the  text-book.  To  read  means  to 
think  the  thoughts  expressed  in  what  is 
read.  If  these  thoughts  are  new  or  un- 
familiar then  the  words  will  not  convey 
them  to  the  child's  mind  even  though  he 
may  be  able  to  pronounce  these  words 
correctly;  so  the  teacher  must  spend  much 
time  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  master  the 
thought  of  the  text-book. 


Having  helped  him  to  interpret  the 
thought  of  a  lesson,  he  may  be  properly 
set  to  work  to  fix  it  in  mind  and  to  illus- 
trate it  in  different  ways,  in  order  to  give 
evidence  of  his  mastery  of  it.  Until  a  pupil 
has  become  familiar  with  the  ideas  and 
language  of  arithmetic,  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  in  the  recitation  must  be  devoted 
to  learning  to  read  the  text  understand- 
ing^. He  must  be  taught  to  do  this  very 
much  as  he  is  taught  to  read  from  the 
reader.  In  fact  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
work  that  should  be  done  in  the  first  period 
of  the  study  of  any  subject  is  teaching  the 
child  to  read  the  text-book. 


TEACHING  READING. 


It  is  all  important  that  pupils  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  reader  grades  learn  to 
seize  the  meaning  of  what  they  read  and 
construct  the  imagery  that  is  necessary  to 
a  comprehension  of  what  the  text  presents. 
In  the  September  number  we  suggested  a 
method  of  doing  this,  by  making  a  rapid 
study  of  Longfellow's  poem  of  the  "Old 
Clock  on  the  Stairs." 

It  is  suggested  in  the  Primary  History 
Work  for  October  that  the  pupils  learn  and 
recite  Mrs.  Heman's  poem,  "The  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims." 

We  suggest  the  following  as  a  method 
of  studying  the  poem  before  committing  it 
to  memory: 

"  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore." 

Where  was  this  scene?  Locate  it  on  the 
earth  as  you  picture  the  whole  earth  in 
your  mind.  Locate  it  on  the  map.  Form 
a  picture  of  the  ocean  with  the  waves  dash- 
ing against  the  rocks.  Think  of  its  being 
in  the  night  and  of  your  being  in  a  ship  on 
the  ocean  coming  in  toward  the  shore. 
Looking  toward  the  land  you  see  the  woods 
seeming  to  toss  their  branches  against  the 
dark  stormy  sky.  Imagine  that  you  are 
one  of  these  exiles.  What  is  meant  by 
"mooring  the  bark?"  Who  are  these  exiles? 
What  is  an  exile?  What  is  the  reason  for 
their  being  here? 

This  last  question  suggests  the  problem 
to  be  solved  in  reading  this  poem.  Do 


not  explain  it  yet.  Let  the  poem  tell  it  if 
it  will: 

"  Not  as  the  Conqueror  comes, 
They  the  true  hearted  came; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums, 
And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear; 
They  shook  the  depth  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea: 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free." 

Construct  a  mental  picture  of  what  is 
here  described.  These  people  in  the  ship 
come  not  like  a  conquering  army,  nor  like 
those  fleeing  from  some  pursuer.  What  do 
they  do?  What  indicates  that  they  are  a 
religious  people?  What  lines  indicate  that 
there  were  no  other  people  there  but  them- 
selves? Why  were  they  there?  This  we 
have  yet  to  learn? 

"The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  waves  foam; 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared, — 
This  was  their  welcome  home." 

What  was  the  ocean  eagle"?  (sea  gull?) 
Why  did  the  forests  roar?  Does  the  last 
line  suggest  to  you  that  they  were  home- 
less? (They  had  no  home  but  with  the 
pines  and  the  sea  gulls.)  Why  were  they 
there?  We  shall  see. 

"There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 
Amidst  that  pilgrim  band; 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there 
Away  from  their  childhood's  land?" 

This  asks  the  same  question  we  have 
been  asking  all  along.  Here  they  are 
called  "pilgrims."  Who  were  the  pilgrims? 
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"There  was  woman's  fearless  eye 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth; 
There  was  manhood's  brow,  serenely  high, 
And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  different  classes  of  persons  were 
in  that  ship? 

"What  sought  they  thus  afar?" 

Where  did  they  come  from?  How  far  away? 
Did  they  seek 

"Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ?" 

like  the  Spaniards  and  others  who  came 
only  for  gold?    Did  they  seek 

"  The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war?  " 

Were  they  there  for  trade  or  for  conquest? 
No,  not  for  any  of  these,  but 

"They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine." 


What  is  a  shrine?  What  was  their 
faith?  Now  tell  the  story  of  the  relig- 
ious persecution  of  the  pilgrims  and 
why  they  came  to  America.  After  relating 
this  history,  and  their  search  for  freedom 
to  worship  God  as  their  consciences,  dic- 
tated, read  the  last  verse: 
"  Ay!    Call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod; 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

What  was  it  the  pilgrims  found  on  this 
desolate  shore.  Have  they  handed  down 
this  same  freedom  to  us?  How  can  we  best 
honor  these  noblemen  and  women?  Let  us 
learn  and  recite  this  poem  in  their  honor. 


RULES  FOR  SPELLING. 


While  it  is  true,  as  was  stated  in  the  Sep- 
tember number,  that  the  main  reliance  in 
teaching  spelling  must  be  on  leading  the 
child  to  form  a  correct  mental  image  of  the 
word,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  some 
rules  for  spelling  that  will  often  enable  one 
to  decide  how  to  spell  a  word  that  has 
never  been  seen,  or  has  been  forgotten.  The 
course  of  study  suggests  some  of  these 
rules.  Webster  recognizes  thirty-six  differ- 
ent rules  for  spelling  words  in  our  language. 
Teachers  should  make  a  thorough  study  of 
these  as  presented  on  page  LXV.  and  fol- 
lowing of  the  unabidged  edition.  Some 
of  the  more  general  of  these  should  be 
selected  and  taught  to  children,  but  more 
especially  to  the  advanced  classes.  Young 
children  find  it  difficult  to  follow  a  rule, 
and  a  rule  for  spelling  seems  to  be  more 
difficult  to  apply  than  a  rule  in  arithmetic. 
It  is  a  good  exercise  to  get  the  older  pupils 
in  the  advanced  division  to  studying  rules 
for  spelling,  and  to  learning  the  difference 
between  apparent  and  real  exceptions  to 
the  rules. 

Take,  by  way  of  example,  the  rule  for 
doubling  the  final  consonant,  viz.,  Mono- 
syllables and  words  accented  upon  the  last 
syllable,  ending  in  a  single  consonant  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel,  double  the  final  con- 
sonant on  receiving  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  vowel. 

After  practicing  upon  words  under  the 
rule  until  it  becomes  familiar,  select  words 
that  are  not  under  the  rule  and  allow  the 
pupils  to  tell  why  the  final  consonant  is 
not  doubled.  Select  such  words  as  brief, 
revel,  perform,  act,  etc.,  and  let  the  pupils 
show  why  they  do  not  come  under  this 


rule.  It  will  require  these  two  kinds  of 
drill  to  make  the  pupil  fully  acquainted 
with  the  rule. 

Then  let  him  begin  to  see  why  this  rule 
ever  came  into  existence.  Suppose  that 
abet  should  add  ing  without  doubling  the 
/,  writing  it  abeting;  they  will  see  that  the 
word  might  be  pronounced  giving  the  long 
sound  to  the  e.  But  in  abetting,  no  such  mis- 
take could  be  made. 

Then  ask  how  to  spell  acquit  and 
acquitted:  Show  them  that  this  is  not  an 
exception  though  it  seems  at  first  to  be; 
the  u  being  a  consonant  in  this  case. 

Then  lead  them  to  explain  why,  from  the 
word  prefer,  we  have  preferred  with  two 
r*s  and  preference  with  but  one. 

Then  let  them  learn  why  we  have  tran- 
quil with  one  /  and  tranquillity  with  two, 
and  show  them  that  it  is  not  properly  an 
exception. 

Then  let  them  see  the  reasom  for  humbug 
with  one  g  and  humbugged  with  two;  since 
it  does  not  come  under  the  rule. 

All  of  this  information,  and  vastly  more, 
is  found  on  the  pages  of  the  dictionary 
given  above. 

This  study  of  the  rules  for  spelling  words, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  exceptions,  can  be 
made  very  interesting  to  pupils  of  the 
upper  grades,  provided  the  teacher  is  inter- 
ested in  it.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
study  than  that  of  words;  and  the  spelling 
of  the  words  is  no  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral interest.  When  children  once  become 
interested  in  this  close  study  of  words,  they 
will  learn  to  spell  the  peculiar  orthography 
of  exceptions  very  rapidly.  But  if  they 
associate  no  reason  with  the  exceptions 
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to  the  rules,  they  get  to  thinking  that  the  This  is,  of  course,  higher  grade  work  in 
rules  are  worthless  because  of  the  many  spelling.  The  lower  grades  must  commit 
exceptions  to  them.  words  to  memory. 


A  GOOD  RECITATION. 

O.  A.  m'farland,  county  superintendent. 


In  June,  1889,  I  visited  a  school  taught 
by  one  who  has  had  but  three  terms  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher,  and  found  her  doing 
very  thorough,  careful  teaching. 

Following  is  a  report  of  a  recitation  in 
numbers;  the  pupils,  four  in  all,  were  just 
completing  the  first  reader.  The  class 
first  took  the  number  18  and  performed 
work  as  follows:  The  teacher  called  on 
Willie  to  tell  a  story  about  18. 

Willie. — "If  I  had  18  horses  and  put  6 
in  each  barn,  I'd  have  to  have  3  barns, 
because  6  times  3  are  18." 

Frank  was  next  asked  to  recite.  "If  I 
had  18  oranges  and  put  3  oranges  on  each 
plate,  I'd  have  to  have  6  plates,  because  3 
times  6  are  18." 

Mary  said:  "If  I  had  18  calves  and  put 
3  in  each  pasture  it  would  take  6  pastures 
in  all,  because  18^-3  are  6. 

"If  I  had  18  cats  and  put  3  in  each  box 
it  would  take  6  boxes." 

After  analyzing  several  other  problems, 
the  teacher  called  upon  Frank  to  rise, 
and  with  pointer  in  hand  she  pointed 
rapidly  to  the  following  exercises  from 
Parker's  Arithmetical  Charts,  and  required 
the  pupil  to  read  the  results.  Each  pupil 
was  given  a  quick,  sharp  drill  of  this  kind, 
and  each  read  the  answers  without  hesi- 
tation and  without  errors.  I  have  seldom 
seen  first  reader  pupils  show  greater  quick- 
ness and  accuracy. 

10  plus  6;  6  plus  10;  16  minus  6. 
16  minus  10;  8  plus  8;  16  minus  8. 
2,  8's;  16  divided  by  8;  x/2  of  16. 
8,  2's;  16  divided  by  2;  yi  of  16. 

9  plus  7;  16  minus  7;  7  plus  9;  16 
minus  9. 

11  plus  5;  16  minus  11;  12  plus  4;  16 
minus  12. 

4,  4's;  16  divided  by  4;  ^  of  16;  16 
minus  4. 

10  plus  7;  17  minus  10;  9  plus  8;  17 
minus  9. 

5  plus  12;  14  plus  3;  17  minus  13;  8 
plus  9. 

10  plus  8;  9  plus  9;  2,  9's;  %  of  18. 
18  divided  by  2;  9,  2's;  i  of  18;  3,  6's. 
Yz  of  18;  18  divided  by  3;   18  divided 
by  6;  y6  of  18. 


After  this  drill  the  teacher  said,  "Bessie? 
you  may  rise  and  tell  a  story  about  16  less 
10."  Bessie  replied,  "I  had  16  cows  and 
sold  10  cows  which  left  me  6  cows,  because 
16 — 10  is  6." 

Mary  was  next  called  upon  to  tell  a 
story  about  8,  2's,  and  recited  as  follows: 
"If  there  are  2  pints  in  1  quart,  there  are 
16  pints  in  8  quarts,  because  8X2  are  16." 

Some  half  dozen  other  problems  were 
stated  and  analyzed  before  the  close  of  the 
recitation,  but  enough  has  been  given  to 
show  the  plan  of  the  work.  The  teacher 
was  earnest,  a  ready  talker,  a  careful  ques- 
tioner, and  did  not  fail  to  secure  and  hold 
the  attention  of  her  pupils  in  every  case. 

2.  The  work  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
was  equally  painstaking  and  thorough.  In 
the  first  reader  recitation  the  following  list 
of  words  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  was 
placed  on  the  blackboard  and  each  pupil 
was  required  to  pronounce  the  entire  list; 
the  words  were  then  put  in  sentences. 

LIST  OF  WORDS. 

bear       legs       paws  afraid 
stick       hind      holds  stands 
I  give  below  a  few  of  the  sentences 
formed  by  members  of  the  class: 

1.  My  dog  has  two  hind  legs. 

2.  My  kittie  has  four  paws. 

3.  A  dog  has  four  paws. 

4.  He  holds  the  stick. 

5.  The  bear  holds  the  stick. 

6.  I  am  afraid. 

7.  The  boy  is  afraid. 

8.  The  bear  stands. 

9.  The  dog  stands. 

The  entire  time  of  the  recitation  was 
spent  in  this  word-drill;  the  reading  was 
to  be  done  during  the  next  lesson.  I  should 
like  to  impress  every  teacher  with  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  making  these  word-drills 
searching.  There  are  yet  some  who  hurry 
along  through  the  text-books  altogether 
too  rapidly. 

Recollect  that  not  "how  much,"  but 
"how  well"  should  be  our  motto  in  the 
school  room,  and  that  the  real  teacher  not 
only  imparts  knowledge,  but  also  creates  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  to  acquire 
knowledge. 

New  Hampton,  Ia. 
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TEACHING  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  IN 
LOWER  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


While  the  formal  study  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment has  no  place  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  departments,  these  departments 
furnish  an  excellent  field  for  certain  infor- 
mal work  which  will  not  only  put  the  child 
in  a  good  condition  for  the  formal  study  of 
this  subject  in  the  higher  grades,  but  also 
do  much  to  prepare  him  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  Two  of  the  greatest  down- 
grade agencies  in  the  Republic  are  a  sur- 
plus of  ignorance  and  a  lack  of  moral 
courage.  Lack  of  moral  courage  is  due  in 
a  great  degree  to  a  lack  of  proper  ideals. 
Evenin  war  "the  pen"  has  proven  "mightier 
than  the  sword,"  and  for  no  other  reason 
more  than  that  martial  songs  aroused  dor- 
mant courage.  The  finest  military  equip- 
ment that  skill  can  furnish  is  of  little  avail 
unless  manipulated  by  men  of  courage.  So 
a  nation  with  great  material  advantage  is  of 
little  avail  unless  it  is  a  nation  having  lofty 
ideals — a  nation  whose  people  possess 
great  moral  courage. 

The  time  that  the  child  spends  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  departments  is 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  his 
school  life.  The  child  is  fresh  from  God, 
and  childhood  is  the  time  in  which  to  fur- 
nish him  with  proper  ideals. 

Children  are  always  delighted  with  songs 
and  stories.  Pupils  in  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  schools  should  learn  to  sing 
at  least  one  patriotic  song.  Almost  all  of 
the  words  of  "America"  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  child's  vocabulary,  and  the 
tune  of  this  song  is  both  simple  and  sweet. 
Although  this  national  hymn  of  ours  does 
contain  some  words  of  which  the  child 
does  not  know  the  meaning,  this  is  no  rea- 
son for  not  teaching  him  the  song.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  us 
that  does  not  return  thanks  to  some  teacher 
for  having  required  us  in  our  childhood  to 
learn  beautiful  songs  and  verses,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  we  did  not  then  compre- 
hend. And  if  twenty  years  from  now,  when 
the  children  of  to-day  shall  have  become 
men  and  women,  the  tune  of  "America" 
floating  on  the  breeze,  shall  set  an  harmo- 
nious chord  in  memory's  harp  vibrating  and 
inspire  one  person  to  a  patriotic  deed,  then 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  song  was  not 
taught  in  vain. 

Children  are  fond  of  songs,  but  they  are 
not  less  fond  of  stories.  "Once  upon  a 
time"  will  make  the  most  stupid  child  look 


bright,  and  turn  the  ringleader  of  disorder 
into  a  gentleman.  American  history  is 
nearly  four  hundred  years  old,  and  "once 
upon  a  time"  has  occurred  many  times 
within  that  period.  History  is  replete  with 
incidents,  the  recital  of  which  never  fails 
to  please  and  interest  children.  Lead  the 
little  ones  to  see  George  Washington 
acknowledging  to  his  father  that  he  did  cut 
the  cherry  tree  with  his  hatchet.  They  will 
respond  naturally  to  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  this  story.  If  you  believe  that 
children  tell  the  truth  in  ninety  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  you  can  tell  this  story  in 
good  faith.  But  if  you  believe  that  chil- 
dren are  more  inclined  to  the  false  than 
the  true,  I  advise  you  never  to  tell  this 
story,  but  to  leave  the  school  at  once. 

By  telling  them  a  little  every  day,  and 
telling  only  the  striking  facts  in  the  child- 
hood history  of  the  great  men  and  women, 
you  will  awaken  in  them  a  desire  for  this 
kind  of  knowledge.  But  in  telling  these 
stories  care  should  be  taken  to  present 
them  in  as  attractive  a  way  as  possible,  and 
the  aim  should  be  to  cause  the  child  to  say 
mentally  "more"  instead  of  "enough." 

The  look  of  wonder  in  the  child  of  want 
as  he  views  the  new  circus  bills,  the  numer- 
ous illustrated  books  that  are  given  to  the 
children  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  miniature 
panoramas  in  the  form  of  handkerchiefs 
that  are  given  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
at  Christmas  time  are  sufficient  proofs  that 
children  enjoy  looking  at  pictures.  The 
picture  connects  learning  with  pleasure. 
Pictures  of  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  should  be  in  every  school  room  in 
which  the  younger  children  assemble.  The 
pupils  should  be  told  some  interesting  facts 
about  each  of  the  persons  that  the  pictures 
represent  and  should  learn  to  associate  the 
fact  and  the  picture.  Not  anything  that 
is  a  fact  will  satisfy  the  children,  but  it  must 
be  a  fact  that  will  please  the  fancy.  Tell 
them  of  the  boy  that  very  often  walked 
several  miles  to  borrow  a  book  and  read  it 
while  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  log  cabin 
before  the  blazing  fire  at  night;  of  the  boy 
that  drove  the  mules  along  the  tow-path; 
of  the  boy  that  gave  up  entering  the  navy 
because  his  mother  was  unwilling  to  have 
him  go;  of  many  other  things  in  which  the 
life  records  of  our  great  men  are  replete. 

It  is  a  profitable  exercise  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren such  facts  as  these,  and  point  to  the 
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pictures  while  telling  them.  Afterwards 
let  them  tell  and  point  to  the  picture.  This 
exercise  may  be  varied  by  letting  each 
child  tell  about  as  many  persons  as  possi- 
ble, and  having  him  point  to  the  pictures 
at  the  same  time;  by  letting  one  child 
point  to  the  pictures,  and  asking  the  other 
children  to  tell  about  the  persons  repre- 
sented by  the  pictures;  by  letting  one  child 
point  to  the  pictures  as  the  names  are  given 
by  the  other  children;  by  letting  one  child 
tell  a  story,  and  another  child  point  to  the 
picture,  and  a  third  child  give  the  name. 

Now  is  the  time  to  impress  the  faces  of 
the  great  men  of  this  country  upon  the 
children.  And  as  you  do  this,  you  will 
both  increase  their  patriotism  and  their 
power  to  discriminate.  A  very  common 
exercise  in  the  lower  grades  is  to  have  the 
children  reproduce  an  image.  Pictures  of 
animals  are  cut  into  pieces,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  asked  to  put  the  parts  together. 
This  same  method  could  be  used  in  teach- 
ing them  the  faces  of  our  national  great 
men.  From  J.  C.Buttre,  7  Barclay  street, 
New  York,  engravings  may  be  obtained  at 
ten  cents  each.  And  the  illustrated  papers 
of  the  day  frequently  have  the  finest  of 
wood  cuts. 

The  children  should  know  how  the  White 
House  looks  and  how  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington looks.  I  believe  that  any  person 
who  has  impressed  upon  his  mind  the 
image  of  our  national  capitol  is  the  better 
for  it.  For  this  beautiful  public  building, 
than  which,  they  say,  there  is  none  more 
beautiful  in  all  the  world,  must  have  an 
elevating  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
beholder. 

Children  are  taught  to  mold  in  clay. 
What  would  be  the  objection  to  having  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  cut  in  wood,  and 
when  the  children  have  molded  their  cir- 
cles of  clay,  to  letting  the  one  who  has 
made  the  best  circle  stamp  the  seal  upon 
it.  Let  the  fortunate  one  take  his  work 
home.  Every  time  the  stamp  is  made  on 
the  circle  of  clay,  let  the  story  of  the  seal 
be  told.  Can  we  estimate  the  good  that 
the  clay  seal,  and  the  stories  that  belong  to 


it  would  have  in  the  adopted  homes  of  sons 
of  foreign  lands? 

As  poetry  is  the  form  of  literature  of  a 
young  people,  so  poetry  and  rhymes  are 
forms  of  literature  in  which  a  child  most 
delights.  In  some  such  stanzas  as  the  fol- 
lowing it  is  possible  to  give  children  an  idea 
of  what  kind  of  a  man  should  be  chosen  as 
president  of  the  United  States: 

Who  shall  our  President  be? 

Who  shall  our  President  be? 

"  He  who  dares  defend  the  right 
When  right  is  miscalled  wrong; 
He  who  shrinks  not  from  the  fight 
When  weak  contend  with  strong." 

Such  shall  our  President  be. 

Such  shall  our  President  be. 

Who  shall  our  President  be? 
Who  shall  our  President  be? 

"  He  who  finds  his  chief  delight 

In  keeping  God's  commands: 

He  who  loves  whate'er  is  right 

And  hath  to  sin  no  bonds. 

From  every  law  but  one  set  free, — 

The  perfect  law  of  liberty;" 
Such  shall  our  President  be. 
Such  shall  our  President  be. 

Who  shall  our  President  be? 
Who  shall  our  President  be? 

"  He  who  scorns  or  words  or  deeds 

That  are  not  just  and  true; 

He  whose  heart  for  suffering  bleeds, 

Is  quick  to  feel  and  do; 

Whose  noble  soul  will  ne'er  descend 

To  treach'rous  act  towards  foe  or  friend;" 
Such  shall  our  President  be. 
Such  shall  our  President  be. 

Those  who  as  children  have  learned  from 
song  and  story  what  the  moral  qualifica- 
tions of  our  President  should  be,  will,  as 
men,  appreciate  the  responsibility  that  is 
very  properly  put  upon  the  citizen  in  the 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  when  they 
read  in  the  Constitution  the  following 
clause:  "No  person,  except  a  natural-born 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Consti- 
tution shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident; neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible 
to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United 
States." 

Indianapolis  High  School. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note. — Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms. 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organization,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics. — Ed. 


Making  Visits  to  Schools  Profitable. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  much  of  the 
school  visiting  done  by  city  superintend- 
ents is  of  no  direct  value  to  either  teacher 
or  school.  We  know  this  from  observation 
and  from  experience.  We  judge  that  the 
same  is  true  to  some  degree,  at  least,  of 
county  superintendents'  visits. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  the  county 
superintendent  to  follow  up  one  personal 
visit  with  others  frequently  enough  to  see 
that  his  recommendations  bear  fruit,  and 
to  help  the  teacher  to  carry  them  out. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  these 
recommendations  of  much  value  to  the 
poorest  and  weakest  teachers.  But  to  all 
except  these,  a  visit  even  but  once  in  the 
term — if  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  term — can 
be  made  a  source  of  inspiration  and  result 
in  great  benefit. 

The  thing  for  us  all  to  work  for  is  such 
an  increase  in  the  supervising  force  in 
each  county  as  to  make  it  practicable  to 
give  the  needed  help  to  those  teachers  who 
cannot  go  alone,  and  who  cannot  follow  gen- 
eral directions.  The  county  superintendent 
devotes  so  much  of  his  attention  and  anx- 
iety to  his  poor  teachers,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  he  comes  to  think  that  whatever  is 
done  by  school  journals  and  institutes  to 
help  his  teachers  must  be  pitched  on  the 
level  of  the  power  of  these  persons  to 
comprehend. 

How  can  a  visit  by  the  superintendent 
be  made  most  valuable  when  he  can  make 
but  one  visit  in  the  term,  or,  at  the  most, 
but  two? 

1.  In  the  first  place  he  should  visit  each 
school  for  half  a  day  at  least.  He  should 
reach  the  school  before  it  begins  in  the 
morning  or  at  noon,  and  should  stay 
through  the  session,  or  so  long  as  he  can, 


and  reach  the  second  school  in  time  for 
observation  of  it  out  of  school  hours. 

2.  The  demeanor  of  the  superintendent 
should  always  suggest  the  friend  and  never 
the  critic.  However  bad  things  may  be, 
let  it  not  appear  that  he  thinks  them  bad 
and  proposes  to  correct  them  himself.  A 
superintendent  who  assumes  to  play  the 
part  of  teacher  has  not  learned  his  alpha- 
bet in  supervising  schools.  What  he  wants 
is  to  see  things  as  they  are.  The  fact  that 
he  is  known  to  be  the  superintendent  will 
insure  that  many  things  will  appear  much 
better  than  they  are  from  day  to  day.  The 
superintendent  who  has  not  learned  to  in- 
terpret the  signs  that  appear  from  time  to 
time  during  the  visit,  and  picture  to  him- 
self what  probably  goes  on  there  when  he 
is  not  present,  will  be  apt  to  form  alto- 
gether too  high  an  estimate  of  some  things 
in  his  schools. 

3.  The  superintendent  should  treat  the 
teacher  with  all  the  respect  and  deference 
that  would  be  expected  of  any  visitor. 
Let  the  pupils  see  that  he  regards  the 
teacher  as  superior  to  every  one  else  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  school.  The  old 
story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  commanded 
the  king  himself  to  remove  his  hat  in  his 
school  room  is  an  example  it  would  be  well 
for  the  superintendent  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind. 

4.  Obtain  permission  to  examine  records 
and  get  the  teacher  to  tell  what  she  can  of 
her  plan  and  aims  in  government  and  in- 
struction. Get  at  her  ideals  if  she  have 
any;  and  all  but  the  poorest  teachers  have 
ideals.  What  the  superintendent  must  do 
is  to  help  her  to  realize  her  own  ideals, 
for  the  most  part.  She  cannot  look  at  the 
school  through  his  spectacles,  but  he  must 
try  to  put  himself  in  her  place  and  offer 
his  aid  from  that  point  of  view. 

5.  Observe  the  work  of  the  school  as  an 
interested  visitor.  Obtain  permission  to 
ask  questions,  if  the  teacher  does  not  think 
to  invite  this.  This  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  superintendent  to  give  to  the 
teacher  a  model  of  how  to  question  the 
children  to  bring  out  what  they  know  and 
reveal  what  they  do  not  know.  Everything 
that  the  superintendent  does  belongs  to  a 
plan  in  his  mind  of  a  talk  with  the  teacher 
before  he  leaves. 

6.  The  superintendent  will  need  to  write 
out  pretty  fully  what  the  teacher  should 
pay  special  attention  to,  with  practical 
suggestions  to  her  how  to  do  it.  He  can 
do  this  while  recitations  are  going  on,  as 
they  occur  to  him. 
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7.  When  he  has  learned  the  condition  of 
affairs,  both  as  regards  government  and 
instruction,  let  him  ask  the  teacher  to  dis- 
miss the  school.  This  will  give  opportun- 
ity for  that  conversation  which  must  follow 
every  such  visit  to  make  it  of  any  special 
value.  In  this  conversation  be  sure  to 
commend  as  well  as  point  out  faults.  Go 
over  orally  the  same  things  that  have  been 
written  down  during  the  visit,  pointing 
out  the  fault  or  the  excellence  and  telling 
why  it  is  such  and  then  suggesting  improve- 
ments. Do  this  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  helpfulness,  but  not  apologetically. 
The  relation  now  is  that  of  superintendent 
to  teacher,  and  both  should  recognize  that 
relation. 

8.  After  the  subject  has  been  gone  over 
in  the  conversation,  hand  the  teacher  the 
notes  made  during  the  session  and  ask  her 
to  keep  them  in  her  desk  and  refer  to  them 
from  time  to  time. 

We  have  known  more  than  one  teacher 
to  be  helped  out  of  helplessness  by  having 
such  suggestions  where  she  could  make 
daily  reference  to  them. 

9.  Select  a  few  of  the  more  fundamental 
things  and  press  these.  Things  that  if 
corrected  the  other  faults  will  disappear. 
Treat  the  primary  causes  of  bad  results. 
If  these  can  be  removed  the  direct  and 
many  of  the  remote  evils  will  disappear. 
Do  not  flood  the  teacher's  mind  with  a 
mass  of  unclassified  criticisms  or  commen- 
dations. Select  and  put  them  into  such 
relation  to  each  other  that  the  unity  of  the 
school  work  will  be  made  to  appear. 

10.  In  some  states,  Indiana,  for  instance, 
success  in  teaching  counts  for  as  much  as 
scholarship  in  determining  the  grade  of 
the  certificate.  The  superintendents  of 
Indiana  have  systematized  their  grading 
on  this  item  of  "Success"  as  follows: 

They  recommend  that  the  following  divisions  be 
observed  in  the  classification  of  the  following  six 


items  whose  summary  may  properly  grade  the 
teacher's  success: 

I.  Teaching  Ability  o  to  20 

II.  Governing  Ability  o  to  20 

III.  Care  of  School  Property  o  to  10 

IV.  Success  of  School  o  to  20 

V.  Keeping  of  Records  and  Reports,  o  to  10 

VI.  Professional  Interest  o  to  10 


They  suggest  as  a  proper  analysis  of  points  to  be 
kept  in  the  superintendent's  pocket,  visiting  and 
other  records  to  guide  the  superintendent  in  mak- 
ing up  his  grading  upon  the  items  set  out,  the  fol- 
lowing headings: 

I.  Teaching  Ability.  1.  Knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject; 2.  Thoroughness  of  Instruction;  3.  Skill  in 
conducting  recitation. 

II.  Governing  Ability.  1.  Power  of  preventing 
disorder;  2.  Means  of  discipline. 

III.  Care  of  School  Property. 


IV.  Success  of  School.  1.  Classification  and  gra- 
dation; 2.  Industry  and  interest;  3.  Promptness  and 
cheerfulness;  4.  Order;  5.  Progress  of  schools;  6. 
Ventilation;  7.  Neatness  and  cleanliness. 

V.  Keeping  the  Records  and  Making  the  Reports. 

VI.  Professional  Interest.  I.  Attendance  and 
work  at  County  and  Township  Institutes;  2.  Read- 
ing Circle  work;  3.  Journals  of  Education. 


How  to  Grade  a  Class. 

After  the  school  has  been  at  work  for  a 
month  the  teacher  will  find  that  there  are 
classes  trying  to  do  work  beyond  their 
advancement.  They  have  been  pushed  on 
or  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  without 
understanding  what  they  went  over. 

These  are  cases  which  require  tact  in 
management.  If  the  teacher  turns  the 
class  back  dissatisfaction  and  discourage- 
ment is  at  once  manifested,  and  these  work 
a  loss  of  interest  in  the  study.  Unless  the 
children  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  noth- 
ing of  much  value  will  be  accomplished. 
The  question  that  concerns  the  teacher  is 
how  to  make  the  class  study  the  things  they 
need  most  to  know,  and  do  this  in  the  right 
spirit. 

How  can  a  class  be  properly  graded 
without  destroying  their  interest? 

In  general  we  have  found  that  it  is  best 
not  to  "turn  the  class  back."  Some  times 
the  teacher  is  strong  enough  and  has  influ- 
ence enough  to  make  the  pupils  of  a  class 
desire  to  go  back  and  bring  the  work  up. 

The  best  method  that  we  have  ever  prac- 
ticed is,  to  give  the  class  a  lesson  in  two 
parts  of  the  book  every  day.  Suppose  the 
recitation  to-day  shows  that  the  class  are 
not  up  in  a  certain  matter  that  they  have 
gone  over,  and  that  it  is  important  that 
they  know  it.  Prepare  special  exercises 
for  them  to  work  up  for  the  next  lesson 
covering  this  ground.  Refer  them  if  neces- 
sary to  the  place  in  the  book  where  they 
will  find  the  information  they  need  to  work 
out  the  exercises  given.  At  the  same  time 
give  a  short  lesson  in  the  book  where  they 
are  now  studying.  The  teacher  can  make 
these  "aside"  lessons  bear  directly  upon 
the  lessons  in  advance,  and  the  notion  of 
being  "turned  back"  need  never  enter  the 
minds  of  the  children.  Of  course  there 
is  no  "turning  back"  about  it.  Everything 
the  pupil  thus  learns  is  new  to  him  and  is 
advance  work. 

Get  the  children  interested  in  learning 
by  making  them  understand  what  they 
4earn  and  they  will  not  stop  to  question 
whether  what  they  are  at  is  review  or  not. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  review  if  they  have 
never  once  viewed  it. 
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Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  presentng  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions—  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceeding 
issue. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Writing  Numbers. 

Our  system  of  notation  is  extremely 
simple.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  pupils  who  have  studied 
arithmetic  for  years,  and  who  yet  make 
sorry  blunders  in  attempting  to  write  large 
numbers.  It  is  evident  that  such  persons 
have  not  recognized  the  fact  that  when  one 
understands  what  a  period  is  he  has  mast- 
ered the  chief  difficulty. 

The'ancient  systems  of  expressing  num- 
ber were  awkward  and  cumbersome.  The 
Romans  could  conquer  the  world,  but 
they  could  not  calculate  without  a  number 
frame. 

The  perfection  and  simplicity  of  the 
Arabic  system  depend  upon  the  simple 
fact  that  the  characters  have  both  a 
"shape"  value  and  a  "place"  value.  5  is 
always  five,  but  the  five  may  be  five  tens, 
five  hundreds,  or  five,  of.  the  period  name. 

A  period  is  a  group  of  three  orders. 
The  lowest  order  in  any  period  is  called 
units'  order.  A  figure  in  that  order  ex- 
presses as  many  of  the  period  name  as  the 
shape  of  the  figure  indicates.  The  second 
order  in  any  period  is  called  tens'  order. 
A  figure  in  that  order  expresses  as  many 
tens  of  the  period  name  as  the  shape  of 
the  figure  indicates.  The  highest  order  in 
any  period  is  hundreds'  order.  A  figure 
in  that  order  expresses  as  many  hundreds 
of  the  period  name  as  the  shape  of  the 
figure  indicates. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  simple 

But  what  are  the  period  names?  They 
are  the  names  given  to  these  groups  of 
three  orders  each.  Proceeding  to  the  left 
they  are  units,  thousands,  millions,  billions, 
etc.  They  should  be  learned  in  their  order 
from  left  to  right. 

It  thus  appears  that  when  a  pupil  is  writ- 
ing numbers  he  must  think  of  the  periods 


one  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  he  has  written 
one  he  should  place  the  comma  after  it 
and  be  ready  to  put  the  next  one  in  the 
right  place.  But  at  no  time  has  he  had 
more  than  a  three-place  number  to  deal 
with. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  the  number  to  be 
written  is  twenty-six  billions,  five  hundred 
eighty-nine  millions,  three  hundred  sixty- 
four  thousand,  nine  hundred  ninety-four. 

The  numbers  to  be  written,  then,  are 
26—589—364—994. 

When  written  in  the  proper  order  they 
express  the  number  correctly.  The  pupil 
first  writes  26,  remembers  that  it  is  billions, 
and  places  a  comma  after  it.  He  next 
writes  589,  remembers  that  it  is  millions, 
and  consequently  must  be  written  immedi- 
ately at  the  right  of  billions.  He  so  writes 
it  and  follows  it  with  a  comma,  and  so  on 
to  the  close. 

No  numerating  should  be  permitted,  and 
pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  write,  at 
first,  until  they  have  told  beforehand  where 
the  expression  is  to  be  placed. 

A  little  patient  persistence  will  soon 
settle  the  matter,  and  will  settle  it  forever. 


Oral  Geography. 

The  second  month's  work  in  oral  geog- 
raphy should  be  devoted  largely  to  teach- 
ing place,  direction,  and  some  notion  of 
distance. 

1.  What  is  place?  It  is  merely  the 
situation  of  one  object  in  relation  to 
another.  We  locate  or  place  an  object 
when  we  know  its  position  in  regard  to 
other  objects.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  give  an  object  a  place  if  there  were  no 
other  object  to  refer  it  to.  To  locate  a 
thing  perfectly  we  must  know  its  position 
in  relation  to  everything  else.  This  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  but  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  to  it  the  more  accurate  is  our 
location.  There  are  many  different  words 
and  phrases  that  denote  these  different 
relations  of  one  thing  to  others,  such  as 
above,  below,  under,  over,  beside,  on  the 
right,  on  the  left,  in  front,  behind,  etc.,  etc. 
The  children  can,  generally,  locate  things 
in  this  way,  and  the  teacher  need  not  give 
the  mere  placing  of  things  much  attention. 

2.  But  to  teach  children  the  direction  of 
things  is  a  more  difficult  matter. 

Direction  is  the  location  of  things  with 
reference  to  the  points  of  compass,  pri- 
marily. At  least  it  is  this  idea  that  should 
be  prominent   in    teaching   direction  in 
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geography.  Pupils  must  first  be  taught 
the  points  of  compass. 

They  generally  know  north,  south,  east, 
and  west.  They  may  not  know  northeast, 
northwest,  southeast,  and  southwest. 

To  teach  the  points  of  compass  select 
some  point  in  the  center  of  the  school 
room  and  let  the  pupils  practice  on  tell- 
ing the  direction  of  other  objects  from  it. 

The  term  east  of  north  will  do  for  all 
directions  between  north  and  northeast, 
and  north  of  east  for  all  directions  between 
east  and  northeast.  And  so  of  the  other 
quadrants. 

After  pupils  are  able  to  give  the  direc- 
tion of  the  things  from  this  fixed  point, 
they  should  have  practice  in  giving  the 
direction  of  one  thing  from  another,  taken 
at  random  in  the  room;  as,  "What  direc- 
tion is  the  clock  from  the  stove  ? — the  door 
from  the  teacher's  desk?"  etc.,  etc. 

Then  practice  the  children  in  exercising 
the  imagination  in  picturing  things  outside 
the  school  room,  and  in  telling  what  direc- 
tion they  are  from  each  other,  as  the  course 
suggests. 

The  question  suggested  in  the  course, 
in  this  connection,  viz:  "How  does  the 
sun  get  back  to  the  east  every  twenty-four 
hours?"  is  out  of  place.  Such  questions 
tend  to  confuse  and  distract,  and  should 
not  be  interspersed  when  we  are  teaching 
the  child  direction.  They  are  all  right  at 
another  time,  when  the  design  of  the 
teacher  is  to  "wake  up  mind"  and  set  the 
child  to  reflecting. 

3.  The  next  idea  is  distance. 

What  is  distance? 

Distance  is  the  "how  far?"  of  one  object 
from  another,  determined  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  measuring  unit  of  length. 

The  first  thing  to  know,  then,  is  the 
measuring  unit.  The  opinion  of  the  writer 
is  that  the  child  should  first  learn  a  foot. 
We  are  not  clear  but  that  a  yard  would  be 
better.  Either  of  these  is  better  than  to 
begin  with  the  inch. 

If  the  foot  is  selected,  practice  the  pupil 
in  selecting  lines  one  foot  long,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  distance  between  objects  one 
foot  apart. 

The  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  a  foot 
measure,  which  he  can  use  as  a  rule.  He 
will  thus  become  familiar  with  his  standard 
of  length. 

Let  lines  of  different  lengths  be  drawn 
upon  the  board,  several  of  which  are  a 
foot  long.  Practice  the  pupils  in  selecting 
those.  Let  him  test  his  judgment  by  his 
standard. 


Place  objects  different  distances  apart. 
Let  him  select  those  one  foot  apart,  etc. 
Then  let  him  learn  two  feet,  and  then  three. 

Now  let  him  take  three  feet  as  another 
standard,  and  call  it  a  yard,  and  practice 
with  that  in  the  same  way. 

Mere  guessing  at  distances  is  of  no  edu- 
cational value.  The  child  must  have  some 
basis  of  judgment.  For  short  distances 
the  yard  may  be  such  basis,  and  for  longer 
distances  the  rod.  Teach  the  rod  by  put- 
ting yards  together. 

The  next  standard  will  be  the  mile. 

This  cannot  be  taught  the  child  by  put- 
ting 320  rods  together.  The  number  is 
too  great.  The  mile  must  be  taught  by 
selecting  the  distance  between  two  objects 
familiar  to  the  pupil  that  are  a  mile  apart. 
By  fixing  this  as  a  standard  they  can,  in 
their  imagination,  measure  other  distances 
from  it. 

But  the  estimating  of  distance  has  so 
many  elements  in  it  that  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  with  any  great  accuracy. 

Close  with  the  table  of  linear  measure. 


Reading. 

The  lessons  in  first  grade  reading  during 
the  month  of  October  should  be  from 
blackboard  or  chart.  Even  a  good  chart 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  script  lessons 
on  the  blackboard. 

Make  a  classified  list  of  at  least  fifty 
words  found  in  the  first  reader  which  is  in 
use  in  the  school.  Teach  these  in  phrases 
and  short  sentences,  remembering  that 
"phrases  should  be  pronounced  almost  as 
single  words."  Place  each  new  word  in 
the  review  list,  and  change  the  order  of 
this  list  every  day.  In  the  thoroughness 
and  rapidity  of  this  review  work  is  the 
secret  of  success. 

Above  all,  teach  the  children  to  work 
every  moment  while  at  their  seats.  To 
form  habits  of  industry  at  this  stage  is  more 
important  than  even  to  teach  reading. 

What  seat  work  can  be  given  first  grade 
pupils  which  will  aid  them  in  learning  to 
read  and  write? 

This  question  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered  by  one  teacher,  since  it  calls  for 
the  experience  of  many.  An  explained 
list  of  the  devices  used,  both  in  this  and 
other  countries,  would  be  most  helpful. 
Such  a  list  might  easily  be  compiled  if  the 
primary  workers  who  read  The  Journal 
would  contribute  of  their  experience  and 
observation. 
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No  better  occupation  can  be  found  than 
the  copying  of  words  and  sentences,  pro- 
vided the  copies  are  distinct  and  well  writ- 
ten. When  these  copies  are  placed  on  the 
blackboard  the  greatest  care  is  needed  lest 
the  children's  eyes  are  injured.  Nowhere 
is  this  danger  so  great  as  in  the  primary 
grades.  Older  pupils  read  a  sentence  at  a 
glance,  and  write  it  in  part  from  memory; 
but  the  faithful  little  beginners  will  strive 
to  copy  script  which  is  too  small,  in  a  poor 
light,  indistinct,  or  on  side  boards  where  it 
can  be  seen  with  difficulty.  Even  the 
teachers  who  are  particular  almost  to  the 
extreme,  in  this  matter,  find  that  only  by 
viewing  their  own  writing  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  school  room  can  they  avoid 
doing  unintentional  harm.  The  lines  in 
blackboard  writing  should  be  more  than 
four  inches  apart,  and  all  one-space  letters 
at  least  an  inch  in  height.  The  children 
should  write,  a  part  of  the  time,  from  copies 
at  the  desk. 

A  variety  of  pleasing  devices  can  be 
made  from  heavy  paper,  all  of  which  in- 
clude script  for  reading  and  copying.  Read- 
ing cards  which  combine  busy  work  in 
reading,  writing,  outline  drawing,  and  trac- 
ing are  easily  made. 

Cut  sheets  of  heavy  manilla  paper  into 
cards  about  seven  and  one-half  inches 
long  by  five  and  one-half  wide.  One  sheet 
will  make  nineteen  cards.  Suppose  that 
among  the  words  selected  for  the  first  les- 
sons are,  "ball,"  "leaf,"  and  "cube."  On  the 
left  side  of  the  card  draw  outline  pictures 
of  a  ball,  a  leaf,  and  a  cube.  On  the  right,, 
near  each  picture,  write  the  corresponding 
words  one,  two,  or  three  times.  Repeat 
the  same  words,  in  two  columns,  on  the 
back  of  the  card;  for  example: 

a  ball.  a  cube. 

a  leaf.  a  cube. 

a  cube.  a  cube. 

a  leaf.  a  ball. 

a  leaf.  a  ball. 

a  leaf.  a  leaf. 

In  order  to  recognize  words  or  letters, 
the  child's  eye  must  be  trained  to  notice 
differences  in  lines,  Outline  drawings  de- 
velop this  power  more  rapidly  than  script 
alone.  Again,  the  association  of  the  pic- 
ture with  the  word  aids  sight  recognition. 
Most  beginners  can  read  the  first  page  of 
such  a  card  at  sight,  since  the  only  mental 
effort  required  is  the  matching  of  words. 
The  second  page  can  be  learned  by  con- 
stant reference  to  the  pictures. 

The  children  always  enjoy  tracing  the 
pictures  and  words  on  tissue  paper.  The 


thin  brown  wrapping  paper  used  at  the  dry 
goods  stores  is  the  cheapest  material  for 
tracing  lessons.  Each  sheet  of  the  brown 
tissue  will  cut  four  pieces  just  the  size  of 
the  cards. 

Any  outline  picture  can  be  stamped  upon 
the  card  by  first  tracing  it  on  thin  paper, 
then  turning  the  traced  picture  face  down 
upon  the  card  and  retracing,  or  carefully 
rubbing  with  the  finger. 

Select  from  the  first  reader  all  the  words 
which  can  be  illustrated  by  objects  or 
pictures.  Sheldon's  first  reader  contains, 
among  others,  the  following  words: 


ball. 

bird. 

red. 

cube. 

dog. 

white. 

stick. 

horse. 

black. 

cup. 

sheep. 

one. 

doll. 

house. 

two. 

slate. 

box. 

three. 

pencil. 

hen. 

four. 

pen. 

bell. 

five. 

Suppose  the  objects  named  in  the  first 
column  are  placed  upon  a  table,  and  also 
a  number  of  small  cards  on  which  the 
words  are  written.  Each  pupil  takes  sev- 
eral objects,  and  places  by  them  all  corre- 
sponding words. 

Similar  busy  work  may  be  prepared  for 
distribution  by  substituting  pictures  in  the 
place  of  objects. 

The  second  column  contains  names  of 
objects  and  animals  which  can  be  pictured 
and  cut  out.  Let  each  child  take  one 
form,  lay  it  on  the  slate,  draw  around  it, 
and  write  the  name.  The  copy  should  be 
plainly  written  in  script  on  each  form. 

The  last  column  gives  names  of  colors 
and  numbers.  By  the  use  of  colored  pic- 
tures or  crayoned  outlines,  such  expressions 
as  "two  green  leaves,"  "five  black  pencils," 
may  be  used  in  the  busy  work. 

A  young  teacher  recently  found  that 
some  of  the  beginners  under  her  charge 
were  unable  to  recognize  a  single  word, 
although  a  week's  lessons  had  been  given. 
She  prepared  for  these  pupils  cards  on 
which  the  words  "a  ball "  were  written  and 
perforated.  The  next  day  a  happy  class 
were  seen,  literally  sewing  in  knowledge. 

An  occasional  recitation  period  may  be 
profitably  spent  in  teaching  any  of  the 
busy  work  here  described.  If  the  children 
are  taught  just  how  to  trace  or  draw  their 
cards,  or  arrange  the  pictures  and  words 
neatly  upon  their  desks,  they  soon  learn  to 
employ  themselves  without  the  assistance 
of  the  teacher. 

— F.  Lilian  Taylor. 
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Suggestions  for  Illustrative  Teaching. 

There  are  two  classes  of  lessons  given 
with  illustrative  material.  One  supplements 
the  text-books  and  helps  the  pupil  to  under- 
stand them;  the  other  is  connected  with 
drawing  and  design.  The  former  should 
precede  the  latter.  The  preparation  of 
material  involves  work  but  saves  worry. 
Evenings  spent  in  its  making  saves  hours 
of  discipline,  through  the  interest  which  is 
thus  aroused  in  study. 

But  what  shall  be  made  and  how  shall 
it  be  used?  In  the  preparation  of  any  les- 
son note  the  points  which  need  to  be  illus- 
trated. Decide  on  the  material  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  work,  and,  if  possible, 
arrange  for  its  distribution  to  each  member 
of  the  class.  Prepare  such  questions  and 
directions  as  will  lead  the  pupils  to  system- 
atic observations  and  conclusions.  Among 
the  materials  easily  obtained  are  paper  and 
cardboard.  For  the  primary  grades  cut 
from  heavy  manilla  paper  forms  of  familiar 
objects  and  animals,  giving  the  preference 
to  those  named  in  the  first  reader  used. 
Write  upon  each  form  its  name  in  large, 
plain  hand.  Give  one  of  these  to  each 
child  and  require  both  sides  of  the  slate  to 
be  filled  with  outlines  obtained  by  laying 
the  form  upon  the  slate  and  drawing  around 
it.  The  name  should  be  carefully  copied 
on  each  drawing.  The  little  beginner  thus 
becomes  familiar  with  the  spelling  and 
writing  of  new  words.  Any  simple  draw- 
ing, wherever  found,  may  be  accurately 
and  quickly  copied  by  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  make  a  collection  of  forms.  First 
trace  the  drawing  on  tissue  paper  using  a 
soft  pencil.  Turn  the  paper  over  and  place 
it  upon  the  heavy  paper.  Retrace  each 
line,  thus  making  a  faint  impression  which 
should  be  outlined  with  ink. 

Counting  by  twos,  threes,  and  fours  may 
be  taught  by  paper  chains.  Cut  paper  into 
narrow  strips.  Show  the  child  how  to 
make  a  ring  of  one  strip  by  pasting  the 
ends;  then  tell  him  to  put  another  strip 
through  the  ring  and  paste  as  before. 
Direct  him  at  first  to  make  two  links  of 
one  color,  and  then  two  of  another.  By 
giving  a  few  strips  at  a  time,  and  additional 
papers  only  to  those  who  count  correctly, 
the  recitation  of  this  lesson  will  be  regarded 
as  a  great  privilege.  This  device  is  espe- 
cially helpful  in  teaching  a  small  class  in  a 
country  school.  If  paste  is  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  each  pupil  in  a  large  school,  place 
on  each  desk  a  small  square  of  heavy 
wrapping  paper.  Show  the  pupils  how  to 
make  a  paste  dish  by  folding  each  edge.  A 


little  flour  paste  can  be  put  in  each  paper. 
These  paper  dishes  cost  neither  money 
nor  time,  since  any  child  can  make  them, 
and  also  collect  them  for  the  waste-box. 
Tooth-picks  will  be  found  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  paste  brushes. 

Square  inches  of  colored  cardboard  are 
useful  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Write  upon 
different  squares  the  Roman  numerals  from 
one  to  twenty.  Make  as  many  sets  as  there 
are  pupils  in  the  class,  and  place  each  set 
in  a  box  by  itself.  Each  '  pupil  should 
arrange  these  square  in  order  upon  his  desk 
and  copy  the  same  upon  his  slate.  The 
number  of  squares  in  each  box  can  be 
increased  at  pleasure. 

This  work  pleases  the  children,  and 
affords  a  neat  and  permanent  copy  for  the 
Roman  numerals.  A  little  oversight  will 
prevent  mistakes  in  slate  work. 

A  number  of  square  inches  and  half 
squares  cut  in  triangular  form  and  ready 
for  distribution  in  separate  sets  will  illus- 
trate the  multiplication  table;  counting  by 
halves;  and  square  measure.  Pupils  in 
the  firstgrade  can  lay  these  squares  in  rows 
and  answer  questions  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing: How  many  square  inches  in  one  row? 
How  many  in  two  rows?  How  many 
square  inches  do  you  need  to  make  a  square 
three  inches  long,  and  three  inches  wide? 

Such  exercises  connect  ideas  of  area 
with  multiplication,  and  teach  the  elements 
of  square  measure  in  the  illustration  of 
simple  multiplication  and  division. 

With  the  same  material  the  children  will 
lay  beautiful  designs  by  simply  following 
the  law  of  opposites.  One  square  and  one 
triangle  used  for  outline  patterns  will  enable 
pupils  to  invent  designs  in  drawing.  Two 
colors,  which  are  pretty  together,  should  be 
placed  in  each  envelope.  The  children 
enjoy  working  with  colored  material,  and 
thus,  incidentally,  knowledge  of  color  is 
obtained  and  taste  developed. 

F.  L.  T ,  in  Illinois  School  Journal. 


Don't  Forget. 

1.  To  have  a  pleasant  word  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  morning. 

2.  To  praise  as  well  as  to  condemn  and 
criticise. 

3.  To  keep  your  temper  during  the  day. 

4.  To  look  neat  and  tidy  in  dress,  and 
clean  in  personal  appearance. 

5.  To  speak  in  a  quiet,  firm  voice,  and 
on  a  moderate  pitch. 

6.  To  dismiss  promptly  at  the  close  of 
the  session. 
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INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second,  or  Intermediate, 
Form. 


Grammar. 

Pronouns. — The  history  of  the  growth  of 
pronouns  in  our  language  is  more  inter- 
esting than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Parts 
of  Speech.  Prof.  Whitney,  of  America, 
and  Prof.  Max  Mueller,  of  England,  have 
written  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
books  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  lan- 
guage, in  which  they  have  much  to  say 
about  the  growth  of  pronouns.  Every 
teacher  of  grammar  should  read  these  care- 
fully. 

Show  to  the  pupils  that  pronouns  are  not 
special  names  of  objects  as  nouns  are,  but 
that  they  are  much  more  general  signs. 

For  instance,  boy  is  a  name  that  will 
apply  to  only  one  class  of  objects,  while 
he  is  a  word  that  will  apply  to  objects  in 
very  many  different  classes,  both  of  human 
beings  and  of  animals.  And  even  inani- 
mate objects  like  the  sun,  the  ocean,  a  moun- 
tain, are  often  denoted  by  the  pronoun  he. 

So  of  the  other  pronouns.  Their  signi- 
fication is  so  very  general  that  they  cannot 
properly  be  called  names,  so  they  have 
been  called  /n;nouns.  A  pretty  good  defi- 
nition of  a  pronoun  is  "A  word  that  denotes 
an  object  without  naming  it." 

Try  first  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  how 
pronouns  differ  from  nouns  in  some  such 
way  as  we  have  just  suggested. 

Then  begin  with  the  study  of  the  "per- 
sonal pronouns."  Show,  first,  that  there 
is  a  form  used  always  to  denote  the  speaker, 
— /.  Then  lead  them  to  see  that  there  is 
a  form  used  always  to  denote  the  person 
spoken  to, — you.  Teach  them  that  thou, 
which  they  find  in  their  grammars,  is  the 
old  form  used  formerly  when  only  one  per- 
son was  addressed,  but  that  people  now 
generally  use  you. 

Then  show  them  that  when  we  speak  of 
persons  or  animals  we  may  use  he  or  she, 
according  as  they  are  male  or  female. 

Then  show  them  that  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  refer  to  the  sex,  or  if  the  object  has  no 
sex,  we  use  it.  Thus  we  refer  to  a  tree,  a 
babe,  or  a  dog  as  it. 

Get  them  to  thinking  about  the  differ- 
ent uses  of  these  different  pronouns  and 
they  will  learn  them  very  quickly. 

But  the  most  difficult  task  remains  of 
associating  the  proper  forms  with  the  dif- 
ferent case  constructions. 


The  following  is  one  way  of  teaching 
these  forms: 

Have  the  children  fill  out  blanks  like  the 
following,  but  be  sure,  each  time,  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  way  in  which  each 
pronoun  is  used  in  the  sentence,  as  they  fill 
it  out.  Merely  filling  blanks  without  think- 
ing of  the  office  the  word  performs  in  the 
sentence  will  never  teach  a  child  grammar. 
Fill  the  following  blanks  with  words  denot- 
ing myself: 

 am  reciting. 

I  am  studying  lesson. 

Please  tell  how  to  study  it. 

Then  lead  them  to  see  that  the  different 
forms  of  the  pronoun  denoting  myself  are 
as  follows: 

When  used  as  the  subject,  /, 

When  used  as  modifier,  my, 

When  used  as  object,  me. 

Then  let  them  know  that  the  grammati- 
cal language  for  these  relations  is: 

Nominative,  I, 

Possessive,  my, 

Objective,  me. 
„  Proceed  thus  slowly  and  carefully  with 
the  plural  forms,  and  with  the  singular  and 
plural,  forms  of  the  other  personal  pro- 
nouns. 

This  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  of  teach- 
ing the  child  the  different  forms  and  uses 
of  the  personal  pronouns,  so  that  it  will 
never  forget  them. 

The  Relative  Pronouns, — This  is  a  class 
of  words  that  differ  from  personal  pronouns 
in  some  points.  Call  special  attention  to 
the  differences,  which  are: 

1.  They  all  have  wh  or  th  for  the  first 
two  letters.  This  is  significant,  but  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  dwell  upon  the  reasons 
for  it. 

2.  The  plural  and  singular  forms  are  the 
same.  Let  them  see  this  in  their  books, 
and  let  them  construct  sentences,  filling 
in  the  blanks  as  in  personal  pronouns,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  certain  of  it. 

3.  Then  show  them  that  the  relative  pro- 
nouns join  two  clauses  together  in  a  way 
similar  to  conjunctions.  This  can  be  illus- 
trated by  writing  the  following  on  the  board : 

"He  is  the  man  that  I  saw,"  and 

"He  is  the  man  whom  I  saw." 

Call  attention  to  the  power  which  that 
and  whom  have  of  connecting  the  two 
clauses  together,  and  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference which  one  is  used. 

Now  write:  "He  is  the  man  him  I  saw." 

The  pupils  see  at  once  that  him  has  no 
such  power  of  joining  the  clauses  together 
as  the  relative  pronouns  have. 
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Make  a  special  effort  to  teach  them  how 
to  use  who  and  whom.  These  are  the  only 
difficult  forms  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
relative  pronouns. 

When  to  use  who,  and  when  which,  and 
when  that  cannot  be  taught  to  young  chil- 
dren very  accurately.  That  knowledge 
grows  with  the  growth  of  the  language 
sense.  The  evident  difference  between  who 
and  which — one  referring  to  persons  and 
the  other  to  other  objects — is  easily  seen, 
and  should  be  taught. 

But  when  to  use  who  and  when  whom  is 
the  great  stumbling  block  to  pupils. 

Put  numerous  examples  like  the  follow- 
ing on  the  board  and  let  then  work  them 
out: 

"Fill  the  following  blanks  with  who  or 
whom. 

 did  you  see? 

You  cannot  tell  knows. 

 the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth. 

 speaks  the  truth  is  wise. 

I  see  the  man  I  saw  yesterday. 

I  see  the  man  was  in  town  yes- 
terday; etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  easy 
enough  and  require  little  special  study. 

But  what,  when  used  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun, is  very  difficult  for  children,  and  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  it  before 
the  pupil  reaches  the  advanced  division. 

Verbs. — Lead  children  to  decide  whether 
a  verb  is  transitive  or  not  by  its  use  in  the 
sentence.  The  same  word  is  a  transitive 
verb  in  one  sentence  and  an  intransitive 
verb  in  another.  For  instance,  in  the  sen- 
tence "The  clock  strikes"  the  verb  is  intran- 
sitive, while  in  the  sentence  "John  struck 
his  brother,"  it  is  transitive. 

Practice  the  pupils  on  discriminating 
transitive  from  intransitive  verbs  by  hav- 
ing them  decide  whether  the  verbs  in  their 
reading  lessons  are  one  or  the  other. 

Then  write  subjects  on  the  board  and 
have  them  fill  the  blanks  with  both  transi- 
tive and  intransitive  verbs.    For  example: 

"The  warm  sun  ." 

Pupil  writes: 

"The  warm  sun  shines. — Intransitive. 
The  warm  sun  pleases  me. — Transitive. 
The  warm  sun  cheers. — Intransitive." 

Also  lead  the  pupils  to  discover  the  ir- 
regular and  the  regular  verbs  by  some  plan 
like  the  following: 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  the  prop- 
er form  of  the  verb  named. 

I  now. 

I  yesterday. 

I  am  now. 

I  have   to-day. 


Keep  these  blanks  on  the  blackboard 
permanently,  and  have  all  the  grammar 
pupils  use  them  in  discovering  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  verbs. 


Arithmetic. 

Denomi?iate  Numbers. -DQn.omina.tt  num- 
bers are  concrete  numbers.  When  we  ap- 
ply a  number  to  any  thing  or  things,  as  4 
men,  3  bushels,  2  units,  it  is  a  denominate 
number.  But  there  is  a  class  of  things 
that  are  so  related  to  each  other  that  one 
is  either  a  part  of  another  or  else  it  is 
composed  of  others.  For  instance,  one 
bushel  is  composed  of  four  pecks; — one 
quart  is  one-eighth  of  one  peck.  Denom- 
inate numbers,  so  related  that  the  higher 
denomination  is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
of  lower  denomination,  are  called  com- 
pound numbers.  Such  numbers  are  used 
for  measuring  different  substances.  If  we 
have  3  bushels,  1  peck,  2  quarts,  and  1  pint 
of  any  substance,  we  call  these  numbers, 
that,  taken  together,  tell  how  much  there 
is  of  it,  a  compound  number.  But  if  we 
speak  of  4  men,  2  youths,  6  boys,  and  4 
babies,  we  do  not  say  that  these  different 
numbers  make  a  compound  number,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  does  not  take  a 
certain  number  of  youths  to  make  a  man, 
etc.  Compound  numbers,  then,  are  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  concrete  numbers.  Call  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  their  peculiarity. 

Now,  since  it  takes  a  certain  number  of 
one  kind  to  make  one  of  another  kind  in 
compound  numbers,  the  numbers  of  one 
denomination  can  be  changed  to  numbers 
of  a  higher  or  lower  denomination.  This 
we  call  reduction.  Reduction  is  a  technical 
term  in  Arithmetic,  and  means  merely 
what  we  have  said,  and  does  not  have  the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it  is  used  in  the 
language  of  common  life.  The  teacher 
should  see  all  these  things  we  have  sug- 
gested, very  clearly,  for  it  will  guide  his 
teaching  of  this  subject  so  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  pupil's  seeing  them  when 
he  is  older. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  teach  reduction,  and 
because  it  is  so  easy  it  is  often  done  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner. 

1.  Begin  at  first  with  mental  exercises  in 
reducing  one  denomination  to  the  next 
lower,  as:  How  many  pints  i»  a  quart? 
How  many  in  2  quarts?  in  4?  in  3?  etc., 
etc.  Let  these  first  examples  be  solved  by 
the  child  without  any  attempt  by  him  to 
explain  them. 
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Then  add  another  step,  thus: 

How  many  pints  in  3  quarts  and  1  pint? 

How  many  quarts  in  4  pecks  and  3 
quarts?  5  pecks  and  2  quarts?  8  pecks  and 
1  quart?  etc. 

How  many  pecks  in  3  bushels  and  3 
pecks?  5  bushels  and  2  pecks?  4  bushels 
and  1  peck?  etc. 

Then  let  the  pupil  try  the  mental  reduc- 
tion of  three  denominations,  as: 

How  many  pints  in  1  peck,  1  quart,  and 
1  pint? 

1  peck,  2  quarts,  and  1  pint,  etc. 
The  pupil  might  solve  it  after  this  man- 
ner: 

"In  1  peck  there  are  8  quarts,  plus  1  quart  are  9; 
in  9  quarts  there  are  18  pints,  plus  I  pint  are  19." 

After  some  plan  like  the  foregoing,  lead 
the  pupils  to  solve  many  problems  mentally, 
being  careful  not  to  require  wordy  analyses 
of  them.  Let  them  use  the  fewest  words 
possible,  consistent  with  a  logical  and  clear 
thinking  of  the  process. 

2.  When  the  pupils  can  work  examples 
readily  mentally,  larger  numbers  may  be 
given  to  be  reduced  by  use  of  the  pencil 
and  slate,  or  on  blackboard;  and  a  more 
careful  analysis  may  be  required.  But  in 
any  case  the  analysis  should  require  but 
few  words.  The  fewer  the  better,  as  a 
rule.  Take  the  following  example  as  an 
illustration: 

Reduce  to  pints,  12  bushels,  3  pecks,  7 
quarts,  and  1  pint. 

12x4+3=  51  Pks. 
51X8+7=415  qts. 
415X2+1=831  pts. 
Analysis. — "There  are  four  times  as  many  pecks 
as  bushels:  four  times  12  are  48,  and  3  are  51  pecks. 
There  are  eight  times  as  many  quarts  as  pecks: 
eight  times  51  are  408,  and  7  are  415  quarts.  There 
are  two  times  as  many  pints  as  quarts:  two  times  415 
are  830,  and  I  are  831  pints,  the  answer." 

Pursue  a  similar  method  in  teaching  re- 
duction ascending. 

3.  Be  careful  to  spend  time  enough  upon 
the  mental  work  to  make  the  pupil  famil- 
iar with  the  process  before  requiring  any 
formal  analysis.  But  do  not  fall  into  the 
opposite  error  of  requiring  no  formal  ex- 
planation of  him  whatever.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  he  learn  to  think  the  steps 
of  his  process  clearly,  and  this  requires 
that  he  state  them  clearly. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Wot?..— Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


The  60-Day  Interest  Method. 

In  what  is  called  the  60-day  interest 
method,  360  days  are  considered  one  year, 
and  30  days  one  month.  Upon  this  basis 
the  interest  for  60  days,  or  two  months,  at 
any  rate,  will  be  ^  of  the  interest  for  one 
year;  and  when  the  rate  is  6  per  cent,  the 
interest  for  60  days  is  1  per  cent,  or  t^tj-  of 
the  principal.  Thus  the  interest  of  $247 
for  60  days  at  6  per  cent,  is  $2.47. 


EXAMPLE  I. 


Find 
cent. 


the  interest  of  $1,728  for  80  days  at  6  .per 


$17 
5 

$23 


28=interest  for  60  days. 
76=interest  for  20  days. 

04=interest  for  80  days. 


The  interest  of  $1,- 
728  for  60  days  at 
6  per  cent,  is  I  per 
cent,  of  $1,728,  or 
$17.28;  and  the  in- 
terest for  20  days  {]A,  of  60)  is  Y  of  $17.28,  or  $5.76. 
Hence  for  80  days  it  will  be  $17.28  plus  $5.76,  or 
$23.04. 

EXAMPLE  2. 


Find  the  interest  of  $] 
cent. 


,260  for  106  days  at  6  per 


$12 

6 
2 
1 


6o=interest  for  60  days. 

30=interest  for  30  days. 
io=interest  for  10  days. 
26=interest  for  6  days. 


Cut  off  two  places 

to  the  right. 

of  $i2.6o=$6.3o. 
Y,  of  $6.30=$2.io. 
1-5  of  $6.30=$!. 26. 


$22    26=interest  for  106  days. 

Note. — Any  number  of  days  can  be  divided  into 
convenient  parts.  Thus,  to  find  the  interest  for 
158  days,  we  could  take  twice  60,  or  120;  then  30, 
which  is  Y2.  °f  60;  then  5,  which  is  Ye  of  30;  then  3, 
which  is  Tx^  of  30. 

EXAMPLE  3. 

Find  the  interest  of  $2,340  for  3  months  27  days 
at  7  per  cent. 


$23 
11 

7 
2 


$45 
7 


40=interest  for  60  days  or  2  months. 
70=interest  for  30  days  or  I  month. 
8o=interest  for  20  days.    Yi  of  $23-40=$7.8o. 
34=interest  for  6  days.    1-5  of  $1  i.7o=$2.34. 
39==interest  for  1  day.      ^  of  $2.35=  .39. 


63=interest  for  given  time  at  6  per  cent. 
6i=interest  for  given  time  at  I  per  cent, 
of  $45.63=$7.6i. 


Ye 


$53  i  25=interest  for  given  time  at  7  per  cent. 

Note. — Add  1  cent  when  the  fraction  is  Y  or 
more. 

Note. — To  find  interest  at  8  per  cent,  add  %  of 
the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  to  itself;  at  9  per  cent, 
add  J^;  at  10  per  cent,  add  at  5  per  cent,  sub- 
tract Y(>\  at  4  per  cent,  subtract  ^;  etc.— Popular 
Educator. 
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Geography. 

Physical. — i.  First  lead  the  pupils  to 
see  that  the  shape  of  a  continent  is  de- 
termined by  the  difference  in  elevation  of 
different  portions  of  the  surface,  so  that 
there  is  room  for  all  the  water  in  the  lower 
basins.  If  the  surface  of  the  earth  were 
entirely  level,  then  the  water  that  is  now  in 
the  oceans  and  lakes  would  spread  all  over 
the  world  and  all  the  land  would  be  under 
water,  just  as  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oceans  and  lakes  is  now. 

2.  Next,  show  them  that  ea,ch  of  these 
continents  has  great  slopes  of  surface.  In 
North  America,  for  example,  the  Alleghany 
and  Rocky  mountains  separate  the  Atlantic 
slope  from  one  of  the  Mississippi  slopes 
and  the  Pacific  slope  from  the  other.  Show 
them,  too,  that  the  great  central  plain  of  N. 
America  is  divided  into  two  other  great 
slopes,  one  southward  and  one  northward. 

Have  them  trace  on  globe  and  map  the 
water-partings,  or  ridge-poles  of  these 
great  roofs  of  the  continent.  The  water 
that  falls  in  rain  must  flow  down  these 
roofs.  The  Mississippi  river  is  a  sort  of 
gutter  between  the  two  roofs  that  extend 
from  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  one  side 
and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  other. 
The  roofs  of  some  of  our  modern  houses 
can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
rivers  are  formed  on  the  great  roof  of  the 
continent.  Let  the  children  see  that  all 
the  people  and  animals  live  on  this  great 
roof. 

3.  Then  lead  them  to  see  how  the  soil 
is  made,  and  why  it  is  so  much  deeper  in 
the  great  gutters,  like  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  for  instance,  than  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills.    Which  is  most  fertile? 

4.  Next  lead  them  to  separate  the  warm 
from  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of 
the  continent.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence in  temperature  can  be  readily  seen 
by  showing  how  much  space  a  bundle  of 
rays  will  cover  when  it  strikes  a  surface 
perpendicularly  and  when  it  strikes  it 
obliquely;  and  the  fact  that  the  sun  shines 
directly  upon  some  portions  of  the  earth 
and  obliquely  upon  others  may  be  shown, 
as  was  suggested  in  the  September  number. 

Europe. — Study  the  continent  of  Europe 
after  the  manner  suggested  for  ^South 
America  last  month. 


Composition. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  begin  composi- 
tion writing  is  to  write  stories  suggested  by 
pictures. 


There  must  first  be  a  study  of  the  pic- 
ture all  together,  led  by  the  teacher. 

Suppose  the  picture  to  represent  a  stream 
with  a  bridge  over  it,  and  a  large  dog  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream  holding  up  a  little  girl 
from  sinking,  while  the  girl  is  clinging  to 
the  dog's  collar.  A  little  boy  is  running 
along  the  bank  evidently  much  frightened 
while  the  dog  is  swimming  with  the  child 
to  the  shore.  The  children  have  evidently 
been  throwing  sticks  into  the  water  from 
the  bridge,  and  the  little  girl  has  fallen  into 
the  stream. 

Study  the  picture  by  asking  questions 
about  it,  and  in  this  way  directing  the 
thought  of  the  pupils. 

For  example: 

What  do  you  think  these  children  were 
doing  before  the  little  girl  fell  into  the 
water?  What  did  the  sticks  do  when  they 
threw  them  in  ?  What  did  Carlo  do  ?  How 
did  the  little  girl  happen  to  fall  off  the 
bridge  ?  What  did  Carlo  do  then  ?  Could 
the  little  boy  help  her  ?  What  did  he  do? 
Were  they  far  from  home?  How  did  Carlo 
keep  her  from  drowning?  Did  it  make  the 
little  girl  sick?  Did  Carlo  come  to  see  her 
while  she  was  sick?  Did  she  love  the  dog 
for  saving  her  life?  How  did  the  parents 
feel  towards  Carlo? 

After  a  study  of  the  picture  in  some  such 
way  as  this, — if  it  is  the  first  time  the  chil- 
dren have  tried  to  write  a  story, — let  the 
entire  class  work  out  the  story  together, 
the  teacher  writing  the  sentences  on  the 
board  as  they  are  agreed  upon  by  her  and 
the  class.  The  teacher  can  thus  suggest 
the  order  in  which  the  statements  shall  be 
made  to  make  a  connected  narrative. 

Make  them  see  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  statements  made  in  the  order  in 
which  the  events  occurred. 

In  this  case  the  composition  will  be  the 
work  of  the  whole  class. 

Then  let  each  one  of  the  dass  copy  the 
composition  from  the  board. 

The  class  should  dictate  spelling,  capi- 
tals, and  punctuation  before  the  teacher 
writes  each  sentence. 

After  one,  two,  or  three  exercises  of  this 
kind  to  give  the  children  an  idea  of  the 
way  to  study  a  picture  and  the  form  of 
writing  the  composition,  the  writing  upon 
the  board  can  be  omitted,  leaving  each  pu- 
pil to  work  it  out  by  himself  after  it  has 
been  studied  with  the  teacher. 

We  will  show  next  how  to  proceed  with 
the  next  step  in  learning  to  write  composi- 
tions. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Teacher's  Dream. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone, 

While  twilight  gathered  on; 
And  not  a  sound  was  heard  around; 

The  boys  and  girls  were  gone. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone, 

Unnerved  and  pale  was  he; 
Bowed  'neath  a  yoke  of  care,  he  spoke 

In  sad  soliloquy: 

"  Another  round,  another  round 
Of  labor  thrown  away,— 
Another  chain  of  toil  and  pain 
Dragged  through  a  tedious  day. 

"  Of  no  avail  is  constant  zeal, 
Love's  sacrifice  is  loss, 
The  hopes  of  morn,  so  golden,  turn 
Each  evening  into  dross. 

"  I  squander  on  a  barren  field 
My  strength,  my  life,  my  all; 
The  seeds  I  sow  will  never  grow. 
•    They  perish  where  they  fall." 

He  sighed,  and  low  upon  his  hands 

His  aching  brow  he  pressed; 
And  o'er  his  frame,  ere  long,  there  came 

A  soothing  sense  of  rest. 

And  then  he  lifted  up  his  face, 

But  started  back  aghast, — 
The  room,  by  strange  and  sudden  change, 

Assumed  proportions  vast. 

It  seemed  a  senate  hall,  and  one 

Addressed  a  listening  throng; 
Each  burning  word  all  bosoms  stirred: 

Applause  rose  loud  and  long. 

The  'wildered  teacher  thought  he  knew 
The  speaker's  face  and  look, 
"And  for  his  name,"  said  he,  "  the  same 
Is  on  my  record  book." 

The  stately  senate  hall  dissolved, 

A  church  rose  in  its  place, 
Wherein  there  stood  a  man  of  God, 

Dispensing  words  of  grace. 

And,  though  he  heard  the  solemn  word, 

And  saw  the  beard  of  gray, 
The  teacher's  thought  was  strangely  wrought: 

"My  yearning  heart  to-day 

"Wept  for  this  youth,  whose  wayward  will 
Against  persuasion  strove, 
Compelling  force,  love's  last  resource, 
To  'stablish  laws  of  love." 

The  church,  a  phantasm,  vanished  soon 

What  saw  the  teacher  then? 
In  classic  gloom  of  alcove  room 

An  author  plied  his  pen. 

—3 


"My  idlest  lad,"  the  teacher  said, 

Filled  with  a  new  surprise, — 
"Shall  I  behold  his  name  enrolled 

Among  the  great,  and  wise?" 

The  vision  of  a  cottage  home 

The  teacher  now  descried; 
A  mother's  face  illumed  the  place 

Her  influence  sanctified. 

"  A  miracle!  a  miracle! 

This  matron  well  I  know 
Was  but  a  wild  and  careless  child, 
Not  half  an  hour  ago. 

"  And  when  she  to  her  children  speaks 
Of  duty's  golden  rule, 
Her  lips  repeat,  in  accents  sweet, 
My  words  to  her  at  school." 

The  scene  was  changed  again,  and  lo, 
The  school  house  rude  and  old; 

Upon  the  wall  did  darkness  fall; 
The  evening  air  was  cold. 

"A  dream,"  the  sleeper,  waking,  said, 
Then  paced  along  the  floor, 
And  whistling  low  and  soft  and  slow, 
He  locked  the  school  house  door. 

And,  walking  home,  his  heart  was  full 
Of  peace  and  trust  and  love  and  praise; 

And  singing  slow  and  soft  and  low, 
He  murmured:  "After  many  days." 
Cincinnati,  O.  — W.  H.  Venable. 


This  Journal. 

Our  thousands  of  new  readers  may  need 
a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  this  paper.  They  will  find  it 
out  after  a  years'  reading  without  any  state- 
ment from  us,  and  yet  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered unfitting,  we  trust,  to  give  them  a 
basis  of  expectation. 

It  is  a  journal  devoted  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  school  teaching.  It  is  not  a 
newspaper,  but  is  a  monthly  magazine  of 
educational  literature.  A  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Mississ- 
ippi Valley  writes  us: 

"Yours  is  the  best  educational  journal  I 
ever  read.  Each  issue  is  a  first-class  book 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching." 

Each  number  spreads  a  table  on  which 
is  an  abundance  of  food  for  the  strongest 
educational  stomachs,  and  for  those  who  as 
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yet  need  more  of  the  milk  than  of  the  meat 
of  the  word. 

The  first  ten  to  sixteen  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  presentation  of  that  phase  of  educa- 
tional subjects  that  are  of  interest  to  such 
as  look  beyond  their  school  room  to  the 
larger  world  of  education,  and  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  school  to  other  institutions. 
Then  follow  papers  on  the  practice  of 
teaching,  adapted  to  the  general  needs  of 
all  classes  of  teachers  below  the  college. 
Following  these  are  numerous  hints  and 
suggestions  of  a  more  specific  character 
and  bearing  upon  the  work  that  the  com- 
mon school  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  doing 
in  the  first,  second,  or  third,  etc.,  month  of 
his  teaching  in  an  ordinary  common  school 
in  either  city  or  country.  These  follow  a 
definite  outline  of  work  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  county  superintendents. 

A  copy  of  this  course  will  be  furnished 
any  teacher  in  any  state  for  ten  cents, 
which  is  merely  one  cent  for  each  ten 
pages  of  the  book.  It  will  fit  the  work  of 
any  state  course,  if  there  is  one,  with  slight 
modifications,  and  if  there  is  none,  it  will, 
give  the  common  school  teacher  a  reliable 
guide  to  work  by  and  make  his  work  much 
more  successful  and  easier.  Our  Depart- 
ment of  Miscellany  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable in  the  paper.  Here  the  formality  and 
dignity  of  other  departments  is  laid  aside, 
and  people  talk  familiarly  face  to  face. 
But  The  Journal  does  not  wish  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  one  of  its  purposes  is  to  make 
the  magazine  pay.  It  cannot  be  success- 
ful in  its  educational  endeavors  if  it  is  not 
successful  from  a  business  standpoint.  We 
long  ago  promised^that  as  prosperity  came 
we  should  make  use  of  it  in  enlarging  and 
improving  the  paper.  The  present  number 
is  an  earnest  of  that  promise.  There  is 
fifty  per  cent  more  matter  than  was  for- 
merly in  the  Illinois  School  Journal  or  in 
the  Council.  This  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  those  two  papers 
without  slighting  that  of  either,  and  at  the 
cost  of  one.  Our  present  large  circulation 
makes  it  possible  to  offer  so  large  and 
expensive  a  journal  for  $1.50.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  furnish  it  for  less.  Our  sub- 
scribers must  know  that  from  this  time 
forth  The  Journal  has  but  one  price,  and 
that  this  is  $1.50.  We  do  not  enter  into 
competition  with  "Cheap  John"  papers 
that  buy  "patent  insides"  and  palm  them 
off  upon  their  subscribers  as  bona  fide  pub- 
lications of  their  own.  Teachers  that  want 
that  sort  of  literature  do  not  want  our 
paper. 


The  Journal's  scope  as  to  territory  is 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  hold  that  this 
is  rapidly  coming  to  be  the  educational 
center  of  this  nation,  and  to  be  recognized 
as  such.  A  journal  that  meets  the  needs 
of  the  teachers  in  one  of  these  states  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  all  of 
them.  A  monthly  paper  is  not  a  newspaper 
and  cannot  be,  and  teachers  are  working 
for  the  same  end  in  all  these  states  and  by 
the  same  means.  The  Journal  holds  that 
the  center  of  population  in  this  country 
will  be  the  center  of  influence,  and  we 
shall  seek  to  be  an  agency  in  uniting  the 
teachers  of  this  great  central  valley  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  end  by  common 
means. 


Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

The  fifth  year,  beginning  September  1, 
1889,  gives  promise  of  being  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  Circle. 
The  manager  now  receives  about  ten  let- 
ters per  day  making  enquiries  in  regard  to 
the  work.  '  Remember  that  the  questions 
on  the  readings  of  either  of  the  past  four 
years  can  still  be  had.  There  is  a  large 
demand  for  those  of  the  past  year.  You 
will  receive  credit  whenever  you  send  in 
your  answers. 

Have  you  commenced  the  work  of  the 
present  year  ?  If  not,  get  Page's  "Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching"  and  "Hale's 
Light's  of  Two  Centuries,"  and  go  to  work 
at  once.  The  first  will  cost  you  $1,  and 
the  latter  $  1 .40.  By  ordering  several  copies 
at  the  same  time  you  will  save  ten  cents 
on  each  book. 

If  you  have  read  the  work  of  the  Circle 
for  several  years,  and  feel  that  you  want 
something  more  complete  than  Page,  then 
you  had  better  take  "Compayre's  Lectures 
on  Pedagogy,"  which  will  cost  you  $1.43. 
Remember  that  these  are  special  rales  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Burns,  of  Monmouth,  Supt. 
J.  A.  Miller,  of  Bloomington,  and  Prin.  J. 
A.  Mercer,  of  Peoria,  are  now  examining 
books  with  the  view  of  selecting  a  course 
for  the  next  year.  They  will  report  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
in  December.  If  you  have  a  book  to 
recommend  for  this  purpose  write  to  them. 
They  will  be  glad  to  give  it  careful  consid- 
eration. E.  A.  Gastman, 

Manager. 

Decatur,  III.,  Sept.  17,  1889. 
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From  Chicago. 

Chicago,  III.,  September,  1889. 

My  Dear  Journal — The  Institute  which 
was  held  in  Cook  county,  the  last  week  in 
August,  was  undoubtedly  the  best  ever 
held  in  the  county.  There  were  in  attend- 
ance about  750  teachers.  Supt.  Lane  is 
fortunate  in  many  respects.  First,  in  being 
the  ablest  county  superintendent  in  the 
state.  Second,  in  having  a  large  fund  at 
his  disposal  to  secure  able  workers  in  his 
institutes.  Third,  in  having  splendid  in- 
stitute instructors  near  at  hand.  And 
fourth,  and  last,  in  having  the  finest  teach- 
ers to  be  found  in  the  west  at  his  institutes, 
all  eager  to  learn  and  to  assist  each  other. 

The  following  list  of  institute  instructors 
may  well  fill  the  average  county  superin- 
tendent's heart  with  envy: 

Conductors  of  Grade  Sections. — Col.  F. 
W.  Parker,  W.  W.  Speer,  O.  T.  Bright,  A. 
G.  Lane,  J.  A.  Wadhams. 

Other  Assistants. — Mrs.  E.  L.  Hailmann, 
Miss  Sarah  Griswold,  Miss  Frances  Mc- 
Chesney,  Miss  Helen  Maley,  Mrs.  Frank 
Stuart  Parker,  Miss  Josephine  Locke,  Miss 
Abbie  L.  Simmons,  Miss  Martha  Fleming, 
Messrs.  Wm.  L.  Tomlins,  Wm.  Giffrn, 
Newell  D.  Gilbert,  Frank  A.  Houghton, 
B.  P.  Colton,  J.  E.  Armstrong. 

One  week  before  the  regular  institute 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Colton,  F.  A.  Houghton,  and 
James  E.  Armstrong  gave  instruction  in 
science,  botany,  physiology,  and  zoology, 
with  special  reference  to  primary  and 
grammar  grades.  About  150  teachers 
availed  themselves  of  the  instruction  of 
these  three  most  excellent  teachers. 

A  special  institute  of  four  weeks  is  now 
in  session  at  the  Normal  school,  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  secured  schools  and 
those  whose  schools  have  not  yet  been 
opened.  About  75  are  in  attendance  at 
this  institute. 

The  Cook  county  Normal  has  under- 
gone some  important  changes  in  its  fac- 
ulty. Mr.  Brown  has  gone  to  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  school,  Mr.  Houghton  to  the 
Englewood  High  school,  Mr.  Speer  to  the 
Oakland  schools  as  superintendent,  Miss 
Belle  Thomas  to  the  Nebraska  State  Nor- 
mal at  Peru,  Mr.  Swartz  to  Europe  to 
study,  and  Mrs.  Putnam  is  no  longer  to 
have  charge  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  High  school,  which  has  always  been 
a  part  of  the  Normal  school,  is  to  be  grad- 
ually discontinued.  There  was  no  enter- 
ing class  this  year.  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth-year  pupils  will  be  graduated, 
and  after  that  the  school  will  be  purely 


professional.  It  seems  high  time  that  at 
least  one  Normal  school  in  the  state  should 
have  the  pluck  to  take  this  stand.  The 
principals  of  Normal  schools  can  do  better 
work  than  to  hear  spelling  lessons. 

Prof.  Wm.  Gifnn,  formerly  of  Jersey 
City,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  training  de- 
partment of  the  Cook  county  Normal,  and 
Prof.  Jackman,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  science  teaching.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  said  to  be  excellent 
teachers.  It  was  very  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  former  fields  of  labor, 
where  they  were  very  popular  and  where 
they  commanded  the  highest  salaries  paid. 
A  $3,000  salary  secured  Prof.  Jackman, 
and  $2,500  Prof.  Giffin. 

It  seems  impossible  that  our  noble  fel- 
low teacher,  W.  H.  Ray,  is  no  more  with 
us.  The  splendid  tribute  paid  by  The 
Public-School  Journal,  in  September,  to 
his  worth  falls  below  his  deserts.  The  loss 
of  no  other  teacher  in  Cook  county  could 
be  more  keenly  felt.  His  was  indeed  a 
splendid  character. 

The  city  Board  of  Education  and  the 
city  schools  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  in  the  death  of  J.  R.  Doolittle,  Jr.  He 
has  been  for  several  years  the  most  active 
member  of  the  Board,  and  he  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  man,  yes,  more 
than  all  others  combined,  to  secure  ade- 
quate ventilation  and  lighting  for  the  Chi- 
cago schools.  He  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  doing  something  for  the  children. 
He  was  never  afraid,  and  his  great  courage 
added  to  his  great  ability  made  him  a 
magnificent  champion  for  what  would  tend 
to  help  the  condition  of  school  children. 
His  constant  effort  was  to  fit  the  children 
for  good  citizenship  by  giving  them  sound 
bodies  and  a  sound  education. 

The  schools  of  this  great  city  are  now 
well  under  way  again.  Supt.  Howland 
now  has  the  supervision  of  no  fewer  than 
2,500  teachers,  and  a  territory  of  170 
square  miles.  He  has  five  assistants,  a 
force  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task  before 
them. 

Mr.  McKay,  formerly  of  the  Washing- 
ington  school,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Douglas,  on  account  of  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Morrell,  who  enters  upon  the  practice 
of  law.  Mr.  McKay  is  a  man  of  fine  abil- 
ity and  splendid  character.  He  will  be 
very  popular  in  the  Douglas  school  and 
will,  without  doubt,  renew  its  old  time 
vigor  of  administration.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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That  Examination. 

Sometime  last  spring  I  asked  for  sugges- 
tions of  a  plan  for  carrying  on  whatever 
examinations  might  be  deemed  necessary 
in  the  work  of  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 
My  sincere  thanks  are  here  extended  to 
the  two  teachers  who  took  the  trouble  to 
write  to  me.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  more  intended  to  do  so,  but  they  put 
it  off  from  week  to  week  until  it  was  too 
hot,  and  then  they  forgot  it! 

In  some  ten  different  institutes  I  brought 
the  question  before  the  teachers  during  the 
summer.  The  plan  used  for  the  past  four 
years  in  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle, 
which  was  copied  from  the  Chatauqua  Cir- 
cles, was  explained.  As  is  well  known,  it 
allows  the  member  to  take  his  questions, 
consult  any  books  he  may  wish,  and  write 
the  answers  at  his  convenience.  A  second 
plan  was  suggested:  Questions  would  be 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  teacher  who 
would  seat  his  pupils  at  their  desks  with- 
out any  books  or  helps  and  the  examina- 
tions would  be  conducted  exactly  as  they 
are  now  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
state,  on  the  monthly  questions  of  the 
county  superintendent. 

An  invitation  was  given  to  suggest  any 
other  plans  that  could  be  used. 

Finally,  the  institute  was  invited  to  adopt 
by  vote  whichever  plan  was  preferred.  The 
Chatauqua  plan  had  the  most  friends.  But 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  two  institutes 
where  the  question  was  submitted  the  same 
day  one  voted  for  the  first  and  the  other 
for  the  second  plan! 

The  net  result  was  that  I  did  not  feel 
any  more  certain  of  what  were  the  wishes 
of  the  teachers  of  Illinois  on  this  matter 
when  I  got  through  the  canvass  of  the  ten 
institutes  than  I  did  at  the  beginning. 

Miss  Pepper,  for  several  years  a  success- 
ful teacher  in  the  Aledo  high  school,  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  dispense  with 
an  examination  altogether.  Children  natu- 
rally dread  an  examination  that  is  to  be 
founded  on  questions  prepared  by  a 
stranger.  This  would  of  itself  deter  many 
from  undertaking  the  readings.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  everything  about  the  Circle 
should  be  of  the  pleasantest  character. 
Why  not  let  the  certificate  of  the  teacher 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  has 
been  carefully  read,  and  then  issue  the  cer- 
tificates and  diplomas  upon  this. 

I  had  not  thought  of  this  plan  before, 
but  I  confess  that  the  more  I  think  of  it 
the  wiser  it  seems.  But  one  objection  pre- 
sents itself,  and  it  was  suggested  by  an 


experienced  teacher:  "It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  Circle  should  do  its  work  in  the 
families  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  You 
never  could  take  the  certificates  of  good 
natured  parents  for  the  work  done  by  their 
children." 

Dear  friends!  Please  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  your  thoughts  upon  this  question. 

E.  A.  Gastman. 
Decatur,  III.,  Sept.  17,  1889. 


An  Inquiry. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  August  16,  1889. 

Public-School  Journal — Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  through  the  columns  of  The 
Journal  what  lake  now  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi? I  have  seen  much  reference 
lately  to  this  subject,  especially  in  our 
local  papers,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
gives  Lake  Glazier  as  the  true  fountain 
head.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  as  a  scholastic  authority. — M.  F.  Barr. 

This  is  a  question  upon  which  no  one 
can  speak  authoritatively,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  except  those  who  have  themselves 
carefully  surveyed  the  region  round  about 
Lake  Itasca.  Capt.  Glazier  claims  to  have 
done  this  and  to  have  discovered  another 
source  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  he 
names  Lake  Glazier.  An  expedition  was 
subsequently  fitted  out  by  the  great  pub- 
lishing house  of  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
that  made  a  careful  exploration  of  that 
whole  region,  and  declare  that  Capt.  Gla- 
zier's claim  has  no  foundation.  They 
make  out  a  strong  case  against  the  Cap- 
tain. It  seems  to  us  that  they  have  left 
no  ground  for  him  to  stand  upon;  but  that 
is  only  opinion. 

We  learn  from  the  highest  official  edu- 
cational authority  in  Minnesota  that  very 
few,  if  any,  well  informed  people  of  that 
state  consider  the  claim  of  Capt.  Glazier 
to  have  any  validity.  The  opinion  of  the 
people  of  that  state  is  that  Lake  Itasca  is 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  River. — Ed. 


Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

This  young  Circle  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  manager  is  sending 
out  books  and  circulars  by  every  mail.  He 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  circulars,  free  of  charge,  to  put  one 
into  every  family  represented  in  your 
school.  Just  drop  him  a  card  giving  your 
address  and  the  number  you  will  need. 
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One  city  superintendent  has  ordered  five 
hundred  circulars  for  his  schools.  If  you 
have  a  school  library,  it  is  believed  that 
you  cannot  get  five  better  books  to  put  into 
it  for  $2.65  than  by  taking  the  full  set  of 
the  Reading  Circle.  If  you  are  looking 
for  an  elementary  physiology  to  use  in 
compliance  with  the  new  law,  examine  care- 
fully "Health  Lessons"  (55c)  which  is  a  very 
interesting  work.  The  children  in  the  De- 
catur schools  prefer  it  to  a  storybook.  If 
you  want  to  give  your  pupils  some  delight- 
ful lessons  in  natural  history,  read  to  them 
from  either  "Sea-Side  and  Way-Side"  (45c) 
or  from  "Animal  Memoirs"  (60c).  If  you 
want  stories  in  United  States  History,  see 
if  "Stories  of  our  Country"  (45c)  and 
stories  of  "The  Pathfinders"  (60c)  do  not 
give  you  exactly  what  you  want. 

Finally,  if  you  want  to  help  along  the 
Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  try  the  ex- 
periment of  ordering  at  least  one  of  the 
books  mentioned  above  and  putting  it  on 
your  desk,  where  the  pupils  may  see  and 
read  it. 

Supt.  H.  D.  Fisk,  Dwight;  Supt.  George 
Harrington,  Carlinville;  and  Supt.  Miss  L. 
May  Campbell,  Hennepin,  are  now  exam- 
ining books  to  recommend  for  the  read- 
ings of  the  second  year.  If  you  have  a 
favorite  let  them  know  about  it. 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Man. 

Decatur,  III. 


Laura  Bridgeman. 

Laura  Bridgeman,  the  famous  blind  and 
deaf  mute,  died  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  blind,  at  Boston,  May  24,  after  a 
short  illness.  She  was  born  at  Hanover, 
N.  H  ,  December  21,  1829.  When  she  was 
two  years  old  a  severe  illness  deprived 
her  of  her  sight  and  hearing,  and  con- 
sequently of  speech.  Her  sense  of  smell 
was  also  destroyed,  and  that  of  taste  much 
impaired.  She  was  taken  to  Boston  when 
she  was  eight  years  old,  and  placed  in  the 
Parker  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  late 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  then  superintendent  of 
the  school,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  child, 
and  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  instruct- 
ing her,  which  he  accomplished. 

On  January  20,  1842,  Laura  was  visited 
by  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  so  much 
interested  in  her  that  he  remained  several 
hours.  The  facts  of  her  life  have  been 
referred  to  by  theologians,  philosophers, 
and  medical  men  all  over  the  world,  and 
her  physical  and  mental  condition  aroused 
the  greatest  interest  until  the  hour  of  her 
death. — Educational  News. 


The  Princeton  Institute. 

Princeton,  III.,  September,  1889. 

Editor  of  Journal. — The  annual  institute 
for  Bureau  county  teachers  convened  at 
Princeton,  on  Monday,  August  19,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  during  the  week.  Supt. 
Harrington  had  arranged  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  several  departures  from  the  usage 
of  late  years;  beside  the  shortening  of  the 
session.  No  class  instruction  was  attempted, 
but  the  institute  met  as  a  body  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  high  school  building. 

The  work  was  done  through  lecturers, 
and  particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
advanced  work,  to  the  exclusion  for  the 
nonce  of  primary  methods. 

The  attendance  was  large  from  the  first,, 
and  the  interest  grew  to  the  end. 

J.  O.  Leslie,  of  the  Ottawa  township  high 
school,  lead  the  singing,  and  made  it  a 
very  enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable  part  of 
the  work.  C.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Rockford 
high  school,  gave  daily  talks  upon  "Peda- 
gogy and  Psychology,"  including  with,  the 
latter  some  very  helpful  suggestions  for  the 
introduction  of  elementary  science  work 
in  the  rural  schools. 

E.  C.  Rosseter,  of  Kewanee,  discussed 
"Reading  and  Language."  Considerable 
debate  and  some  controversy  arose  over 
the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  talks  on  Lan- 
guage, "a  pupil  does  not  know  what  he 
cannot /<?//."  There  was  an  evening  lecture 
by  Prof.  Standish,  of  Galesburg,  addresses 
by  J.  A.  Mercer,  of  Peoria,  and  H.  C. 
Forbes,  of  Princeton,  and  the  county  super- 
intendent discussed  some  of  the  new  fea- 
tures of  the  school  law. 

The  part  of  the  work,  however,  that 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  and  aroused 
the  most  interest  was  the  series' of  lectures 
by  Denton  J.  Snider,  of  Chicago,  on  liter- 
ature, and  especially  the  Shakesperian 
drama. 

The  event  proved  that  Supt.  Harring- 
ton had  made  no  mistake  in  his  estimate  of 
the  ability  of  the  rural  school  teachers  to 
understand  and  appreciate  Prof.  Snider's 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
works  of  the  greatest  English  poet. 

The  room  was  thronged  at  the  time  for 
his  talks,  many  persons  not  members  of 
the  institute  coming  in  to  hear  them.  The 
general  verdict  seems  to  be  that  the  insti- 
tute, as  arranged,  was  a  grand  success. 

Ten  counties  were  represented,  and  the 
enrollment  was  304.  One  evening  during 
the  week  the  teachers  en  masse  called  at 
Supt.   Harrington's  home  and  presented 
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him  with  certain  substantial  tokens  of  their 
esteem.  During  the  session  steps  were 
taken  to  form  a  Reading  Circle,  or  Circles 
throughout  the  county,  and  a  goodly  list 
of  subscribers  to  The  Journal  was  made. 


From  Mr.  Woodward. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September,  1889. 
Public-School  Journal — In  view  of  the 
most  extraordinary  statement  in  the  Nash- 
ville Report  of  the  Council  Committee  on 
Pedagogics,  that  "the  entire  curriculum  of 
the  Manual  Training  school  is  included  in 
the  work  of  trades  in  wood  and  metals," 
the  following  list  of  teachers  of  the  St. 
Louis  Manual  Training  school  will  be  of 
interest: 

The  following  is  the  corps  of  teachers  of 
the  Manual  Training  school  for  the  com- 
ing year,  under  the  directorship  of  Mr. 
C.  M.  Woodward:  Mr.  George  W.  Krail, 
teacher  of  geometry,  physics,  and  civics; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Vaughn,  teacher  of  algebra, 
rhetoric,  and  Latin;  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Vickroy, 
teacher  of  algebra,  arithmetic,  history,  and 
English;  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Woodward,  teacher 
of  metal  fitting  and  finishing;  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Jones,  teacher  of  metal  forging;  Mr. 
Oscar  W.  Reeder,  teacher  of  drawing  and 
geometry;  Mr.  B.  S.  Newland,  teacher  of 
Latin,  science,  and  mathematics;  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  SwarTord,  teacher  of  joinery,  wood- 
carving,  and  wood-turning;  Miss  Caroline 
C.  Bumann,  teacher  of  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  history;  Mr.  E.  L.  Brother, 
teacher  of  woodwork  and  molding;  Mr. 
Wm.  F  Barnes,  teacher  of  drawing  and 
practical  chemistry;  Mr.  Charles  C.  Hook, 
teacher  of  drawing  and  physics. —  C,  M.  W. 

What  the  council  report  did  say  is  as 
follows: 

"Your  committee  find  that  the  course  of 
study  in  manual  training,  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  education  of  the  hand,  is  lim- 
ited to  a'narrow  circle  of  trades  in  the  wood 
and  metal  industries,  and  that  so  far  as  it 
is  auxiliary  to  trades  and  occupations 
directly,  it  covers  the  work  of  only  one  in 
twelve  of  the-  laborers  actually  employed 
in  the  United  States. 

Indirectly,  as  dealing  especially  with  the 
construction  of  machinery,  it  has  a  much 
wider  application,  and  your  committee 
believe  that  all  laborers  who  employ  ma- 
chines or  tools  of  any  description  would 
be  benefited  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
a  course  of  manual  training,  and  that  there 
is  something  educative  in  it  for  all  who  are 
to  use  machines.    This  is  the  most  impor- 


tant argument  that  can  be  urged  by  the 
advocates  of  the  manual  training  school  in 
behalf  of  its  educative  value." 

Mr.  Woodward  was  present  when  the 
report  was  read  and  he  has  had  constant 
access  to  it  ever  since.  We  take  it  that 
the  above  note  from  him  is  not  "meant  for 
earnest,"  but  that  he  has  taken  this  mode 
of  advertising  his  school,  and  we  are  too 
amiable  to  refuse  him  this  free  notice.  If 
it  shall  appear  that  this  is  anything  more 
than  an  advertising  scheme  we  will  give  it 
a  little  attention  later. —  [Ed. 


Dr.  Allen's  Psychology. 

Dr.  Allen,  of  the  School  Journal,  has 
revised  his  psychological  creed.  This  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  especially  when 
the  old  one  is  displaced  by  a  better  one. 
Some  months  ago  he  wrote: 

"The  questions  dividing  thinking  teachers  are 
psychological  and  they  are  simple.  Is  there  any 
other  education  except  by  doing  ?  Some  one  ans- 
wers, "yes,  by  thinking."  But  what  is  thinking  ? 
Is  it  anything  more  than  doing  over  in  the  mind 
what  has  been  done  by  the  senses  ?  *  *  *  But 
some  one  asks,  'can  the  senses  see,  feel,  smell, 
taste,  hope,  enjoy,  and  love?'  Evidently  not.  But 
can  anything  be  seen,  felt,  smelt,  tasted,  hoped, 
enjoyed,  or  loved,  in  a  mind  that  has  not  been  first 
presented  to  the  senses  ?" 

This  seems  to  be  a  rather  positive  asser- 
tion that  the  senses  are  the  sole  avenues 
through  which  the  mind  acquires  knowl- 
edge. 

Id  a  recent  number  of  the  School  Journal 
he  asks  us  to  publish  the  following  as  his 
psychological  creed  at  that  date: 

"We  believe  that  things  give  rise  to  percepts; 
that  from  these  percepts  concepts  are  obtained. 
The  mind  uses  these  concepts  in  various  ways. 
We  can  recall  them,  analyze  them,  build  with  them, 
classify  them,  etc.  Conditional  upon  the  presence 
of  these  concepts,  ideas  of  space,  time,  cause, 
substance,  etc.,  arise  in  the  mind,  usually  called 
intuitive  ideas.  The  permanence  of  ideas  depends 
on  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  antecedent 
concepts." 

We  think  we  find  evidence  of  a  "  grow- 
ing in  knowledge"  in  this  last  statement 
of  belief.  It  evidently  provides  for  some 
"ideas"  that  do  not  come  in  through  the 
doors  of  sense.  All  thinking  is  not,  then, 
"doing  over  in  the  mind  what  has  before 
been  done  by  the  senses."  But  the  Doctor 
gives  evidence,  in  his  use  of  the  terms  "con- 
cept" and  "idea,"  that  he  sees  this  subject 
through  a  glass  darkly  as  yet.  Why  the 
mental  picture  (concept  ?)  of  an  apple 
must  be  "clear  and  distinct,"  in  order  that 
the  "idea"  of  space  shall  be  permanent  is 
not  evident.  Without  the  awakening  of  the 
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perception  "apple"  the  mind  would  never 
have  the  idea  "space"  in  which  the  apple 
exists,  but  why  must  the  mind  retain  a  clear 
and  distinct  mental  picture  (concept)  of  the 
apple  in  order  that  the  idea  of  space  shall 
be  "permanent"?  Is  this  one  of  those 
ideas  which  the  Doctor  thinks  we  avoid 
through  fear  that  it  will  fill  our  head  too 
full  ?  But  the  doctor  is  on  the  right  track, 
and  we  believe  that  this  whole  subject  will 
clear  up  in  his  mind  if  he  will  persevere 
in  reading  The  Public-School  Journal. 


Southern  Illinois  Normal. 

School  opened  September  9,  with  in- 
creased attendance,  and  the  promise  is 
good  for  a  prosperous  year. 

Miss  Salter,  teacher  of  drawing,  has  met 
with  a  second  grievous  loss  within  the 
year.  Her  mother  died  at  Alton,  Septem- 
ber 9,  on  her  return  journey  from  a  summer 
in  Minnesota;  her  father  died  but  a  few 
months  before.  Both  are  buried  at  Wav- 
erly,  Morgan  county,  near  their  old  home. 
Two  bright,  helpful  spirits  gone. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  Miss  Mc- 
Anally  declined  reappointment  to  a  place 
in  the  Normal.  A  sufficient  reason  for  the 
declination  was  made  apparent  by  her 
marriage,  September  4,  to  Mr.  Norman  H. 
Moss,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
Miss  McA.  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
'78,  and  has  taught  ten  years  since  gradu- 
ation. She  did  excellent  work  as  a  teacher. 

All  of  the  class  of  '89,  except  one,  are 
now  teaching.  Miss  Allyn  is  in  primary 
work  at  East  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Colyer  has 
charge  at  Brown's  Station,  and  Messrs. 
Kinizey,  McMenn,  and  Parkinson,  have 
the  chief  places  respectively,  at  Tamaroa, 
Pinckneyville,  and  Mt.  Carmel.  Miss 
Parks  is  to  teach  in  Coulterville,  and  Mr. 
Wallis  has  the  Hearin's  Prairie  school. 


A  Sample  Postal  Card. 

I  have  been  visiting  near    for  the  past  few 

weeks,  and  the  P.  M.  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  South- 
western Journal  of  Education,  containing  bill  for 
a  year's  subscription.  This  is  the  first  copy  I've 
had  for  more  than  a  year.  My  health  was  too  poor 
to  attempt  to  teach  last  year,  and  I  moved  away 
some  distance.  I  neglected  writing  to  you  about  it; 
but,  as  I  did  not  take  it  out  of  the  office,  it  was  the 
P.  M.'s  business  to  have  notified  you  about  it.  Do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  paper  I  did  not 
receive.  Respectfully, 

Miss  

The  above  is  a  sample  ot  many  cards 
received.  Why  were  we  not  notified  by 
her  of  her  removal?    It  is  the  duty  of  the 


subscriber  to  do  that  in  the  first  place.  It 
will  not  do  to  put  the  blame  on  the  post- 
master. If  he  had  been  notified  to  not 
to  receive  The  Journal,  he  would  have 
given  us  notice.  Our  letter  file — we  keep 
all  letters — shows  no  such  notice.  If  a 
subscriber  moves  away,  leaving  no  trace  of 
himself,  then  the  paper  lies  dead  in  the 
office,  and  the  postmaster  notifies  us  it  is 
"  uncalled  for;  person  named  moved  away." 
This  was  not  so  in  the  above  named  case. 
Some  one  knew  her  address,  either  the 
postmaster  or  some  friend,  for  The  Journal 
was  taken  out,  though,  sad  to  say,  she  has 
received  only  one  copy  for  a  year.  The 
possibilities  in  this  case  we  will  not  discuss. 
But  one  thing  we  will  say,  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  trace  this  matter  up  fully.  A  person 
subscribing  to  a  journal  must  pay  for  it 
until  he  orders  it  to  stop  coming.  This  is 
law,  this  is  right,  and  The  Journal  seeks  no 
further.  If  you  want  to  stop  receiving  any 
paper,  pay  up  what  you  owe,  and  order  it 
stopped  coming  to  you;  but,  by  the  way, 
don't  imagine  you  stop  the  paper. — South- 
western Journal  of  Education. 

[The  above  remarks  by  our  contempor- 
ary fit  our  own  views  so  well  that  we  pub-, 
lish  them  for  the  edification  and  guidance 
of  a  few  of  our  readers.  If  you  want  your 
paper  to  stop,  say  so,  and  pay  what  is  due. 
We  wish  it  were  not  the  custom  to  continue 
a  paper.  But  so  long  as  it  is,  we  must  fol- 
low it. — Ed.] 


Another  Institute. 

Oquawka,  III.,  Sept.  21,  1889. 

Editor  of  Journal: — Please  give  place  in 
The  Journal  for  the  following  brief  report 
of  the  Henderson  county  teacher's  insti- 
tute, which  convened  in  the  public  school 
building  of  Oquawka,  111.,  at  9  o'clock  a. 
m.,  19th  inst,  with  an  attendance  of  ninety- 
two  teachers.  The  institute  was  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  J.  F.  Aiken,  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  assisted  by  Prof.  J. 
M.  Boyer,  of  Granville,  111.,  as  instructor. 

Special  attention,  accompanied  by  thor- 
ough drill,  was  given  to  phonics,  read- 
ing, grammar,  physiology,  narcotics,  peda- 
gogy, and  manual,  or  course  of  study,  sent 
out  by  the  state  superintendent.  The 
teachers  in  attendance  upon  the  institute, 
were  pronounced  by  careful  observers  to  be 
the  most  intelligent  and  wide-awake  body 
of  educators  that  have  ever  met  in  Hen- 
derson county,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
this  improved  condition  of  the  profession 
is  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  zeal,  energy,  and 
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efficiency  of  our  worthy  and  genial  super- 
intendent, J.  M.  Akin. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute  an  excursion 
was  given  on  the  splendid  steamer,  John 
Taylor,  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  which  was 
highly  enjoyed,  by  all  who  participated. 

J.  G.  Chalfant. 


Southern  Illinois  Teacher's  Association. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  in  Cairo,  be- 
ginning August  27.  S.  B.  Hood,  of  Sparta, 
presided.  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Way,  of  Nash- 
ville, Miss  Clara  B.  Stephenson,  and  Prof. 
Inglis  discussed  the  teacher's  responsibil- 
ity to  the  child,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically. 

Following  this  study  of  the  child  was  a 
series  of  papers  on  "  The  Teacher."  G. 
W.  Smith,  of  Flora,  J.  H.  Lane,  of  Mc- 
Leansboro,  and  W.  A.  Moyers  considered 
in  their  papers  the  different  attributes  that 
belong  to  the  ideal  teacher.  Their  papers 
were  full  of  inspiration. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Heninger,  of  Charleston,  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  "  The  State  as  an 
Educational  Power  "  on  the  following  day, 
and  Mr.  David  Caruthers,  of  Chester,  fol- 
lowed with  an  earnest  protest  against  the 
introduction  of  party  politics  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  schools.  Dr.  Allyn  gave 
a  charming  historical  recreation  on  "  The 
Correlation  of  History  and  Literature," 
his  subjects  being  Shakespeare,  Longfel- 
low, Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Tyndall. 
In  the  evening  Dr.  Hurd,  of  Blackburn 
University,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  which  was  greatly 
appreciated.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Inglis  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  by 
their  recitations,  pathetic  and  humerous. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year:  T.  C.  Clendenen,  president; 
D.  B.  Parkinson  and  Miss  Hanna,  of  Flora, 
vice-presidents;  Clara  B.  Stephenson,  C. 
P,  White,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor,  and  Anna  C. 
Anderson,  secretaries;  Julia  McNeil,  C.  H. 
Kammann,  J.  H.  Lane,  executive  com- 
mittee. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  I.  N.  Patrick  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  "Habits  and  Methods," 
in  which  he  showed  the  relation  of  right 
methods  to  the  formation  of  correct  hab- 
its. Mr.  C.  H.  Kammann  followed  on  the 
relation  of  the  school  to  citizenship,  and 
was  eloquently  supported  by  Messrs.  How- 
erth,  Heninger,  and  Patrick. 

The  following  sentiments  were  endorsed 
by  resolution: 


1.  Approving  the  recent  legislation  in 
regards  to  temperance  instruction  and 
minimum  limit  of  age  for  teachers. 

2.  Endorsing  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

3.  Asking  for  uniform  questions  cover- 
ing the  work. 

4.  The  usual  resolutions  of  thanks. 
The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  the 

treasury  of  $58.47  after  paying  all  expenses 
of  the  meeting. 


Geo.  Howland's  Annual  Address. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  educational 
gathering  in  Chicago  each  year  is  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. The  courtesy  of  the  society  at  this 
meeting  is  extended  to  all  of  the  teachers 
of  Cook  county,  and  the  result  is  an  im- 
mense gathering  at  Central  Music  hall  at 
the  first  meeting  of  each  school  year. 
There  were  not  fewer  than  2,000  teachers 
at  this  year's  meeting.  When  Mr.  How- 
land  appeared  on  the  platform  he  was 
warmly  greeted  by  the  great  audience.  His 
topic  was  "  School  Supervision,"  and  this 
was  his  ninth  or  tenth  appearance  before 
the  society.  He  said  that  at  the  close  of 
his  last  year's  lecture,  somebody  laughingly 
said  that  as  he  (Mr.  Howland)  had  written 
about  "The  Scholars,"  "The  Teacher," 
and  "  The  Principal,"  it  would  be  well  next 
time  to  give  "The  Superintendent"  a 
chance.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
one  of  the  most  admirable  papers  Chicago 
teachers  have  ever  listened  to  was  the 
result.  I  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the 
topics  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Howland  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  a  course  of  study,  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  superintendent's 
work,  of  the  work  of  the  principal  to  whom 
he  alluded  as  the  "  unit  of  the  school," 
the  one  to  whom  the  superintendent  should 
be  able  to  go  with  perfect  confidence  as  to 
his  integrity  and  intelligence.  He  spoke 
of  the  impossibility  of  an  isolated  school 
securing  the  highest  results,  and  said  that 
the  best  work  of  the  superintendent  should 
secure  for  each  school  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  thought  and  best  work  in  a  whole  sys- 
tem. He  spoke  of  the  small  value  of  any 
formal  examinations  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  of  its  stultifying  effects  upon 
the  most  of  the  teachers,  and  of  the  neces- 
sary action  that  devolves  upon  the  super- 
intendent in  diminishing  worthless  teach- 
ers; and  in  so  doing  Mr.  Howland  paid  his 
respects  to  log-rolling  relatives,  friends, 
and  politicians.  (He  might  well  have 
added  church  societies.) 
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The  most  fatal  lack  in  the  teachers  of 
our  schools  at  the  present  time  Mr.  How- 
land  emphatically  pronounced  to  be  a  lack 
of  scholarship,  and  in  this  connection  a 
most  scathing  reference  was  made  to  the 
still  existing  grind  of  parsing.  The  speaker 
advocated  the  placing  of  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  graduates  of  high  and  normal 
schools  upon  the  list  of  city  teachers  upon 
the  recommeneation  of  the  principals  of 
said  schools;  and  he  added  rather  signifi- 
cantly that  he  might  include  colleges. 

Mr.  Howland's  paper  was  an  excellent 
one  in  its  matter,  and  better  than  ever,  was 
the  beautiful,  kindly  spirit  that  shone 
through  his  words,  uplifting  all  who  listened 
to  a  more  earnest  effort  in  the  grand  work 
of  teaching,  and  to  greater  love  for  and 
forbearance  with  the  children  for'  whom 
their  labor  is  undertaken.    Yours  truly, 

X.  Y.  Z. 


The  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
R.  W.  Burton,  Polo;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Miss  Ella  L.  Jenks,  Rockford;  execu- 
tive committee,  L.  P.  Goodhue,  Engle- 
wood,  E.  C.  Webster,  Dixon,  O.  P.  Bost- 
wick,  Clinton,  la. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Englewood  (Chicago), 
Illinois,  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  11 
and  12,  1889: 

FRIDAY. 

Visitation  of  Englewood  Public  Schools. 

3  p.  m. — In  Englewood  High  School  budding.  In- 
formal meetings  of  the  various  departments. 

5  p.  m. — Preliminary  business  meeting  (in  high 
school  assembly  hall). 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

7:30p.m. — Address:  "School  Supervision,"  Geo. 
Howland,  superintendent  of  schools,Chicago. 
Music  by  the  Imperial  quartet. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

In  Normal  School  Assembly  Hall. 
"The  Kindergaiten  as  a  part  of  the  Public  School 
System,"  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker.  "The 
Grammar  School  Library."  (1)  "  How  Ob- 
tained," Prin.  J.  H.  Zeis,  Englewood;  (2) 
"Its  Contents,"  Prin.  C.  G.  Stowell,  Chi- 
cag°5  (3)  "its  Management,"  Supt.  J.  T. 
Bowles,  DeKalb. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

1:15  p.  m. — "Science  Below  the  High  School."  (1) 
"The  Study  of  Science  in  the  Grammar 
Grades,"  Prof.  B.  F.  Colton,  Illinois  Normal 
University;  (2)  "Science  as  an  Aid  in  Pri- 
mary Work,"  Miss  Emma  J.  Todd,  assistant 
superintendent  schools,  Aurora. 

The  topics  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Department  meetings  Friday  afternoon 
are  as  follows: 


"  Primary  Department,"  Miss  Anna  I.  Davis, 
Englewood,  chairman.  High  School  Assembly 
hall.  Topic:  "Observation  work  and  its  Out- 
growth "  (class  exercise  by  Miss  Mary  Braun,  fol- 
lowed by  discussion). 

"Grammar  School  Department,"  Mrs.  G.  T. 
Greenleaf,  Chicago,  chairman.  Room  10  High 
School  building.  Topics:  (1)  "Is  poor  spelling  a 
disgrace?"  (2)  "What  knowledge  of  English 
ought  grammar  school  graduates  to  possess?  "  (3) 
"  How  shall  the  grammar  schools  train  to  citizen- 
ship?" (4)  "The  teaching  of  physiology;  means 
to  be  used;  ends  to  be  accomplished." 

"  High  School  Department,"  Prin.  H.  C.  Forbes, 
Princeton,  chairman.  Room  1 1  High  School  build- 
ing. Topics:  (1)  "What  can  be  done  to  unify  the 
High  School  courses  of  study  in  Illinois?"  (2) 
"  How  rigidly  ought  a  High  School  course  of  study 
to  be  administered  in  order  to  do  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number?"  (3)  Discussion  of  High 
School  work,  as  observed  in  Englewood  High 
School. 

"Principals  and  City  Superintendent's  Depart- 
ment," Supt.  A.  V.  Greenman,  Rochelle,  chair- 
man. Room  6  High  School  building.  Topics:  (1) 
"  Recent  school  legislation."  (2)  "  How  to  protect 
our  schools  in  case  of  the  prevalence  of  contagious 
diseases?"    (3)  "Commencement  exercises  " 

"County  Superintendent's  Department,"  Co. 
Supt.  G.  I.  Talbot,  DeKalb,  chairman.  Room  7 
High  School  building.  Topics:  "  Drawing  in  the 
rural  schools."  Discussion,  conducted  by  Miss 
Josephine  Locke,  supervisor  of  drawing,  C.  C.  N. 
S.  (2)  "Examination  and  graduation  in  our  rural 
schools."  Address  by  Co.  Supt.  Geo.  R.  Shawhan, 
Champaign. 

The  foregoing  topics  are,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  suggestive,  and  need  not  in- 
terfere with  the  discussion  of  other  topics 
that  may  seem  more  profitable. 

Reduced  rates  have  been  secured  over 
the  following  railroads:  C.  &  N.-W.,  C, 
M.  &  St.  P.;  C,  B.  &  Q.;  C,  B.  &  N.;  C, 
St.  P.  &  K.  C;  C,  S.  Fe  &  C;  I.  C.;  C.  & 
A.;  Wabash;  C.  &  I.  All  tickets  should  be 
to  Chicago,  not  to  Englewood.  The  agent 
selling  the  ticket  will  issue  a  full-fare  cer- 
tificate to  the  purchaser,  which  certificate, 
when  countersigned  at  the  meeting  by  the 
proper  representative  of  the  Northern  Illi- 
nois Teachers'  Association,  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  return  passage  at  one-third  fare. 
In  case  tickets  over  two  or  more  roads  are 
purchased  in  coming,  a  certificate  should 
be  obtained  from  the  ticket  agent  of  each 
road. 

Englewood  is  reached  from  the  down 
town  Chicago  depots  by  suburban  trains 
on  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.;  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C,  and 
C.  &  E.  I.;  also  by  the  State  street  cable, 
from  which  a  transfer  should  be  made  to 
the  63d  street  line  at  61st  street.  An  om- 
nibus line  from  the  C.  &  N.-W.  depot  con- 
nects with  State  street  cars  at  State  and 
Washington. 

The  Englewood  High  School  is  located 
at  62d  street  and  Stewart  avenue,  and  the 
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First  Presbyterian  church  at  64th  and  Yale 
streets.  The  Englewood  grammar  schools 
are  located  as  follows:  Sherwood  school, 
Princeton  ave.  and  57th  gtj  Carter  school, 
Wabash  ave.  and  61st  St.;  Lewis  school, 
Princeton  ave.  and  626.  St.;  Kershaw  and 
D.  S.  Wentworth  schools,  Winter  and  64th 
sts.;  Brownell  school,  Perry  ave.  and  65th 
St.;  Shutleff  school,  Yale  and  70th  sts. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  which 
those  who  so  desire  may  be  accommodated 
in  private  families  at  per  day.    It  is 

essential  that  all  such  should  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  L. 
P.  Goodhue,  439  67th  street,  Englewood, 
at  once.  The  Columbia  hotel,  State  and 
31st  streets,  will  make  special  rates  to  those 
attending  the  meeting;  regular  rates  being 
$2  to  $3.  Rooms  may  be  had  at  50c.  to 
$1  per  day  at  the  Commercial  hotel  (Euro- 
pean plan),  63d  street,  near  Wentworth 
avenue. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

The  following  questions  were  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana  for  the  exam- 
ination in  September  last.  The  intention  has  been 
to  make  the  answers  as  brief  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  answer  the  questions  : 

HISTORY. 

Question.  What  is  the  civil  service  reform,  and  what  is  your 
opinion  of  it  ? 

Answer,  (a)  That  appointive  offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  president  and  heads  of  departments  in  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  filled  by  examination  of  the  ap- 
plicants; the  positions  to  be  granted  only  to  the 
worthy  and  qualified,  and  not  as  political  favors, 
(b)  It  is  an  excellent  requirement  of  law,  and  should 
be  extended  in  application  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

Q.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  erection  of  the  first  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph  in  the  United  States. 

A.  In  1844  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  aided  by  con- 
gress, built  a  telegraph  from  Baltimore  to  Washing- 
ton, the  first  line  erected  in  the  United  States. 
Prof.  Morse  was  the  inventor. 

Q.  Name  three  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  how  were  they 
adjusted  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent? 

A.  (1)  British  seizure  of  American  vessels;  (2) 
America's  sympathy  for  France;  (3)  Infringement  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizenship,  (b)  No  vital 
issue  of  the  war  was  touched  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

Q.  Discuss  the  influence  of  John  Brown  upon  slavery. 

A.  { 1)  He  deepened  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of 
the  North;  (2)  I  lis  act  at  Harper's  Ferry  incensed 
the  South. 

Q.  What  was  the  Civil  Rights  bill  ? 
A.  It  conferred  the  privileges  of  citizenship  on 
the  "  freedmen." 

Q.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  railroad  strike  of  1877. 

A.  Cause:  Reduction  of  wages  on  trunk  line 
railroads  connecting  the  West  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Chief  actors:  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road   [the  embarrassment  of   this  great  railroad 


has  seriously  affected  the  affairs  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  —Ed.],  its  employes,  the  state  mili- 
tia, and  the  U.  S.  military.  Scenes  of  action: 
Chiefly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  first;  then  the  strike  spread  to  Pittsburg,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  points  west.  The  strike  cost  nearly 
one  hundred  lives  and  $3,000,000. 

Q.  State  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  our  present  school  system. 

A.  Religious  liberty,  and  landed  and  other  con- 
tributions by  territorial  and  state  governments  for 
the  support  of  schools. 

Q.  Explain  the  difficulty  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  1866. 

A.  The  President  held  that  the  seceded  states 
had  never  been  out  of  the  Union;  i.  <?.,  that  their 
acts  of  secession  were  null  and  void.  Congress  held 
that  while  these  acts  were  unconstitutional  and 
void,  the  seceded  states  were  actually  out  of  the 
Union,  and  that  special  legislation  was  necessary  to 
restore  them  to  former  relations.  It  was  this  spe- 
cial legislation  (the  "reconstruction  measures"  of 
Congress)  that  led  to  the  break  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

Q.  What  was  the  Credit  Mobilier? 

A.  A  joint-stock  company  organized  in  1863.  Its 
avowed  purpose  was  to  construct  public  works.  The 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  company  purchased  the 
charter  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  in  1867,  and  in  1872 
it  was  discovered  that  much  of  Union  Pacific  stock 
(then  paying  large  dividends)  was  held  by  members 
of  Congress. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Q.  Discuss  the  subject  of  Mathematical  Geography,  pre- 
senting in  outline  the  subject-matter  which  it  is  important  to 
teach  in  a  course  in  common  school  geography. 

A.  Mathematical  geography  should  not  be  intro- 
duced to  the  pupil  before  he  enters  the  Advanced 
division  or  grade,  save  a  few  of  its  simpler  features, 
such  as  the  shape  of  the  earth,  in  general  terms,  and 
its  movement  on  its  axis, 
f  Shape. 

j  Diameter. 
" "  I  Circumference. 
Daily. 
Annual. 


Size  

Motions.. 


Inclination  of  Axis. 

f  Location. 
J  Names. 
1  Size. 
I.  Causes, 
f  Meridian. 
Parallels. 


Zones. 


Circles...  \ 


Tropics. 


What  fixes  them. 


Seasons. 


Rela 

TION  TO 


I  Polar  Circles.. 

Number  in  different  zones. 
,  Cause. 
(  Sun.  ( 

■(  Moon.      <  The  common  or  observed 
'  (  Planets.     (  phenomena  only. 


Q.  Describe  at  considerable  length  each  of  the  great  river 
systems  of  South  America. 

A.  The  Amazon  system  drains  all  northern 
Brazil,  Peru,  Equador,  north  Bolivia,  and  south 
Columbia.  The  La  Plata  system,  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, south  Bolivia,  and  Argentine  Republic.  The 
Orinoco  drains  Venezuela  and  east  Columbia. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Q.  How  many  rotations  will  a  wheel  12  ft.  6  in.  in  circum- 
ference make  in  rolling  1%  miles? 

A.         12  ft.  6  in.  =  I2>£  ft.  =  y  ft. 
iji  miles  =  y  miles. 

y  x  8) 
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Q.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  four-sevenths  of  itself 
be  subtracted,  the  remainder  will  be  17  ? 

A.  f-f=f 

f  =  17;  \  =  %  of  17  =  5f 

f  =  5f  X  7  =  37  = 

Q.  How  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  28  5-6  ft.  long,  12  ft. 
wide,  and  g%  ft.  high? 

A.       28f  ft.  =±P  ft.  9%  ft-  =  V  ft- 

H*X  V  X  12  XTk  =  36^V 

Q.  Find  the  principal  which  will  produce  $10.90  interest  in 
2  mo.  10  days  at  10  per  cent. 

A.  Interest  on  $1  for  2  mo.  10  days  at  10  per 
—  $.0195;  $10.90  -r-  $.0195  =  $556.92. 

Q.  Show  how  to  find  the  present  worth  of  a  debt  due  at  a 
future  time,  without  interest. 

A.  DEBT. 

$1  -|-  (Int.  on  $1  for  given  time  and  rate). 

Q.  For  what  sum  must  a  note,  payable  in  4  months,  be 
drawn  at  a  bank  to  obtain  $200,  when  discounted  at  6  per  cent? 

A.  Bank  discount  on  $1  for  time  (4  mo.  3  days) 
and  rate  is  $.0205. 

$1.  —  .0205  =  .9795. 

$200  -i-  .9795  =  Ans. 

Q.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of  $875  for  1  yr.  6  mo., 
interest  compounding  semi-annually  at  8  per  cent? 

A.  Compound  interest  of  $1  for  given  term, time, 
and  rate  is  $.125.    $875  X  $.125  ==  Ans. 

Q.  Find  the  equated  time  in  months  and  days  for  paying 
$430  due  in  5  mo.,  $270  due  in  8  mo.,  and  $300  due  in  3  mo. 
Use  of  $430  for  5  mo.  =  use  of  $2,150  for  I  mo. 
"       240  for  8  mo.  =     "       2,160  "  I  mo. 
"       300  for  3  mo.  =     "  900  "  1  mo. 

"    $1000  "5.21  "   =     "      $5,210  "  1  mo. 

Ans.  5  mo.  -f- 

Q.  Show  how  to  find  the  product  of  two  or  more  simple 
ratios. 

A.  Ratios  are  6  :  4  and  8  :  3. 

Product  is  I  X  f  =  4- 

Q.  If  my  investment  in  stocks  at  10  per  cent,  discount  pays 
5  per  cent.,  at  what  price  should  the  same  stock  be  bought  to 
pay  6  per  cent? 

A.  100  —  10  per  cent,  (discount)  =  90. 

5   g   90  =  75- 

GRAMMAR. 

Q.  Combine  the  following  into  a  simple  sentence  :  Imme- 
diately the  lines  of  the  galley  were  cast  off  and  she  swung' 
round.  Midst  the  flashing  of  torches  and  the  shouting  of  joy- 
ous sailors  she  hurried  off  to  sea.  She  left  Ben-Hur  committed 
to  the  cause  of  the  King,  who  was  to  come. 

A.  The  galley  casting  off  her  lines  and  swinging 
round  hurried  off  to  sea,  leaving  Ben-Hur  commit- 
ted to  the  cause  of  the  coming  King. 

Q.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  clause  modifying 
a  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

A.  They  come  to  you  who  ought  to  know  their 
wants. 

Q.  Write  a  sentence  having  a  clause  as  subject,  and  a 
clause  as  predicate. 

A.  That  one  is  learned  is  not  that  he  is  wise, 
necessarily. 

Q.  Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 

One  who  dwelt  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 

Stars  that  in  the  Earth's  firmament  do  shine. 
Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

A.  Spake:  v.,  ir.,  i.  t.,  i.,  3  p.,  s. ;  subject,"One." 
Full;  Adv.  (degree)  modifying  "well."  Olden 


Adj.,  qualifying  "language."  One:  Pronominal 
adjective,  3  p.,  s.  n.,m.  g.,  n.  c.  (Subject  of  spake.) 

Q.  Parse  "when,"  "  stars,"  "that,"  and  "  shine,"  in  above 
verse. 

A.  When  :  Conj.,  connecting  clauses,— adverb, 
modifying  "called."  Stars:  n.,c,  3  p.,  pi.,  n.  g., 
o.  c.  (factive  object  of  "called.")  That:  r.  p.  n.; 
as  conjunction,  connects  clauses;  as  pronoun,  sub- 
ject of  "do  shine."  Shine  :  v.,  ir.,  i.  t.,  ind.  (em- 
phatic), 3  p.,  pi.    Subject,  "that." 

Q.  Analyze  the  stanza. 

A.  Complex  sentence;  principal  clause,  "One 
spake  full  well,"  etc.  "  One  "  is  limited  by  clause, 
""who  dwelt  by  castled  Rhine."  "Spake"  is 
modified  by  clause,  "When  he  called,"  etc.,  and 
by  phrase,  "  in  language  quaint,"  etc.  "Full  well," 
adverbial  element  ("spake").  "Quaint  and 
olden,"  adj.  elements  ("  language  ").  "By  castled 
Rhine,"  adverbial  phrase  ("  dwelt  ").  "  Flowers," 
obj.  element  ("called").  "Stars,"  etc.,  obj.  ele- 
ment ("called").  "In  the  Earth's,"  etc.,  adv. 
element  ("do  shine"). 

Q.  Define  an  adverbial  element,  and  wrfte  a  sentence  con- 
taining three  different  kinds  of  adverbial  elements. 

A.  (1)  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  which  limits  a 
verb,  adjective,  or  adverb. 

(2)  Call  when  you  will,  you  will  find  the  "skele- 
ton in  the  closet,"  ruthlessly  marring  the  face  of 
your  friend  and  ready  to  interfere  with  your  hap- 
piness. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Q.  Indicate  a  kind  of  school  work  that  will  tend  to  give 
habits  of  accurate  observations. 

A.  Composition  work  describing  (a)  what  was 
seen  on  the  way  to  school,  in  city,  at  a  gathering, 
etc.  (b)  What  is  seen  in  a  picture  placed  before 
pupils,  etc. 

Q.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  teacher  to  understand 
that  every  thought  or  feeling  tends  to  embody  itself  in  word  or 
action  ? 

A.  (a)  That  the  teacher  may  be  guarded  in  her 
own  acts  and  words,  (b)  That  she  may  know  the 
feeling  and  thought  of  her  pupils  by  noting  their 
words  and  acts. 

Q.  What  law  underlies  the  presentation  of  the  whole  before 
the  part  ? 

A.  That  in  the  "  elaboration  of  knowledge  "  the 
mind  proceeds  from  whole  to  part. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  system  of  mnemonics?  What  are 
the  objections  to  mnemonics  as  an  aid  to  memory? 

A.  A  system  for  the  cultivation  of  memory.  It  is 
faulty  in  that  it  substitutes  arbitrary  relations  for 
natural  ones. 

Q.  Who  was  Pestalozzi?  What  did  he  contribute  to  the 
development  of  sound  educational  thought? 

A.  An  author,  journalist,  schoolteacher,  of  Italian 
parentage.  The  brightest  name  in  the  educational 
history  of  this  century;  the  father  of  the  present 
system  of  elementary  education. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  Froebel's  writings  and 
educational  work  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  primary 
instruction? 

A.  His  teachings  have  led  to  a  larger  use  of  ob- 
jects \w  primary  instruction  and  to  a  more  "  liberal  " 
training  of  children — the  child's  likes  and  natural 
inclinations  being  consulted  at  every  stage  in  his 
training. 

Q.  Upon  what  principles  should  questions  be  based? 

A.  Either  to  test  the  pupils'  acquired  knowledge, 
or  to  excite  their  interest  in  acquiring  the  knowl- 
edge asked  for. 
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Q.  What  are  the  psychological  grounds  or  a  summary  in  a 
lesson  ? 

A.  The  mind  assimilates  knowledge  into  one 
whole,  or  connects  it  in  a  series.  The  summary  is 
an  aid  to  both  these. 

Q.  What  is  a  mental  habit  ?  How  are  mental  habits  formed  ? 

A.  All  habits  are,  strictly  considered,  mental. 
They  are  formed  by  repetition  and  interest. 

Q.  Moral  science  and  psychology  have  what  relation  to  the 
science  of  education? 

Moral  science  is,  properly,  a  division  of  psychol- 
ogy. Psychology  gives  the  laws  of  mental  activity 
that  must  form  the  basis  of  a  science  of  education. 

READING. 

"Thinking,  not  growth,  makes  manhood.  Still  there  are 
some  who,  though  they  have  done  growing,  are  still  only  chil- 
dren. The  constitution  may  be  fixed,  while  the  judgment  is 
immature;  the  limbs  may  be  strong,  while  the  reasoning  is 
feeble.  Many  who  can  run  and  jump  and  bear  any  fatigue 
can  not  observe,  can  not  reason  or  judge,  contrive  or  execute, 
because  they  do  not  think." 

Q.  Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  thought  in  the  above  selection. 

A.  I.  What  idea  do  you  get  from  this  paragraph? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  first  sentence? 

3.  How  may  persons  be  "  done  growing,"  and 
yet  be  "  only  children  "  ? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  first  member  of 
the  third  sentence  ? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "immature  "? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "constitution"  as 
used  ? 

7.  What  mental  action  is  the  basis  of  judgment, 
reason,  and  the  power  to  "contrive"  and  "exe- 
cute "  ? 

8.  Does  "reasoning"  and  the  power  to  "exe- 
cute" depend  upon  our  thinking  power,  or  upon 
the  "constitution"? 

9.  What  kind  of  sentence  is  the  third  ? 

10.  Can  you  write  the  first  two  sentences  in  better 
"form" 

Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  Superintendent. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  lost 
its  endowment  through  the  collapse  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  The  presi- 
dent of  that  road,  Mr.  Garrett,  was  the 
influential  trustee  of  the  University,  and 
succeeded  in  retaining  all  the  funds  as 
stock  in  that  road,  against  the  judgment  of 
the  other  trustees.  The  result  is  the  prob- 
able abandonment  of  the  school  at  an 
early  day,  for  the  entire  $4,000,000  of  en- 
dowment is  reported  to  be  all  lost.  If 
educational  men  blundered  so  badly  in 
conducting  educational  affairs  as  business 
men  do  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
country,  we  should  have  reason  to  despair 
of  any  ultimate  success. 

Later:  Word  comes  since  the  above  was 
in  type  that  Johns  Hopkins  is  all  right,  and 
that  it  will  open  in  October,  with  increased 
facilities  and  a  larger  body  of  students 
than  ever.  Wealthy  men  have  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  there  is  a  profitable  endow- 
ment of  $1,750,000,  in  addition  to  the  $4,- 
000,000  lost  in  the  B.  &  O.  railroad. 


Editorial  Mention. 

S.  W.  Dixon  goes  from  East  Lynn  to  Plymouth, 
111.,  at  an  increase  of  salary. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hammond  is  the  new  principal  at  Car- 
thage, 111.    He  was  for  five  years  at  Carroll,  Iowa. 

J.  A.  Smith,  formerly  of  Douglas  county,  III.,  is 
now  superintendent  at  Beaver  City,  Neb.,  and  this 
is  his  second  term. 

County  Superintendent  Wilkinson,  of  Webster 
county,  Iowa,  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  by 
the  teachers  of  his  county  at  the  county  institute. 

Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg  is  the  principal  of  the  new 
training  school  for  teachers  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  Kellogg  has  been  for  some  years  a  prominent 
teacher  and  educational  writer  in  the  East. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  late  principal  of  the  schools  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  the  western  agent  of  Porter  & 
Coates.  His  office  is  184  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
where  he  will  heartily  welcome  all  callers. 

We  publish  no  August  number.  There  are  only 
eleven  numbers  in  the  volume.  Our  readers  will 
please  take  notice  of  this  fact,  and  spare  themselves 
the  trouble  of  writing  for  the  August  number. 

We  hear  golden  opinions  of  the  efficiency  of  Supt. 
E.  P.  Fogg,  of  Marshall  county,  Iowa.  He  is  a  new 
superintendent,  but  has  already  come  well  to  the 
front  in  the  management  of  county  school  affairs. 

S.  R.  Winchell,  so  long  in  the  book  business  and 
publisher  of  a  paper  in  the  interest  of  children's 
Reading  Circles,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  at  Champaign,  as  Professor  of 
Latin.    This  is  an  excellent  appointment. 

Ex-Supt.  J.  F.  Sayler,  of  Montgomery  county, 
Iowa,  goes  to  the  Western  Normal  College,  at  Shen- 
andoah, as  Professor  of  Science.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  successful  teachers  in  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  Croan  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  his 
services. 

Macon  county  has  organized  a  County  School 
Officers'  Association,  with  County  Superintendent 
Evans  as  chairman.  This  is  an  admirable  move,  and 
a  step  toward  a  uniform  system  of  county  organiza- 
tion for  the  whole  state.  It  is  from  such  beginnings 
that  legislation  grows. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training  School,  cor- 
ner of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Van  Buren  street,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth  Harrison,  and  pro- 
vides five  different  courses  of  study.  Among  these 
we  notice  a  course  for  mothers  and  a  course  for 
nurses.  Dr.  Harris  and  Denton  J.  Snider  are  adver- 
tised as  lecturers. 

Among  the  counties  of  southern  Illinois  that  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  common  schools 
within  the  past  few  years,  may  be  classed  the  county 
of  Marion.  With  the  last  year  Supt.  llawley  has 
graded  the  schools  and  put  the  "Common  School 
Course"  into  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  The 
superintendent  has  good  executive  ability,  and  his 
efforts  as  an  organizer  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  were  enrolled  at 
the  last  institute,  August  5-16.  A  very  encouraging 
feature  of  the  outlook  is  that  his  people  recognize 
the  fact  that  he  is  building  up  their  schools.  ThB 
Puhi.ic-School  Journal  is  a  favorite  with  the 
Marion  county  teachers. 
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The  badges  of  the  S.  I.  T.  A.  were  a  thing  of 
beauty  for  which  T.  A.  Clendenen  was  responsible. 

Iowa  teachers  wishing  to  represent  "The  Public- 
School  Journal,"  address  H.  L.  Chaffee,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Prof.  M.  L.  Seymour,  formerly  of  the  Normal 
University,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  nat- 
ural science  in  the  California  State  University  at 
Chicago. 

George  L.  Guy,  of  Southern  Illinois,  has  accepted 
the  superintendency  of  the  schools  at  Tuscumba, 
Ala.  This  is  a  loss  to  the  educational  force  of  Illi- 
nois. The  south  gains  an  enthusiastic  and  scholarly 
educator. 

Mr.  Lyon  Karr,  principal  of  the  Minonk  schools, 
111.,  has  been  appointed  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Woodford  county,  in  place  of  Mr.  James 
Kirk,  who  resigned  to  take  the  superintendence  of 
the  city  schools  of  Pekin.  Mr.  Karr  is  an  active, 
energetic  man,  and  we  look  for  good  results  from 
his  administration. 

The  teachers  of  Henry  county,  111.,  have  organ- 
ized a  County  Teachers'  Association  with  a  full  ros- 
ter of  officers.  A  call  at  the  institute  at  Galva  in 
August  gave  evidence  that  Henry  county  is  fully 
alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  that  she  is  deter- 
mined not  to  be  behind  her  sister  counties  in  mat- 
ters of  educational  progress. 

Report  from  the  Monroe  county,  111.,  institute 
has  been  sent  to  us,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  popular  ever  held  in 
the  county.  F.  E.  Cook,  E.  C.  Webster,  and  Ex- 
State  Supt.  Henry  Raab  were  the  principal  instruc 
tors.  The  teachers  passed  resolutions  highly  com- 
plimentary to  the  county  superintendent,  W.  H.  H. 
Hillyard. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Belleville,  111., 
for  1888  and  '89  is  at  hand:  These  schools  are  under 
the  management  of  ex  State  Supt.  Henry  Raab,  and 
that  means  that  they  are  under  excellent  manage- 
ment. The  superintendent  has  condensed  into  a 
few  pages  of  his  report  some  of  his  strong  common- 
sense  reflections  upon  the  course  of  study.  Com- 
mon sense  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Raab's 
utterances. 

Mr.  F.  B.  McKay,  of  the  Washington  school, 
Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of 
the  Douglas  school,  one  of  the  most  desirable  princi- 
palships  in  that  city.  Mr.  John  Tear,  of  the  Hum- 
bolt  school,  has  gone  to  the  Washington.  Both  of 
these  principles  are  growing  men  who  are  earnestly 
seeking  for  better  ideas  and  better  results.  Chicago 
has  more  of  such  principals,  but  it  has  too  many 
of  the  other  sort. 

The  Institute  at  McLeansboro'  was  a  success. 
About  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the 
county  were  present  during  the  entire  time  of  the 
session.  Dr.  Edwards,  State  Superintendent,  was 
present  on  the  last  day  of  the  term  and  lectured  to 
a  large  audience  composed  principally  of  school 
officers.  County  Supt.  Lane  is  one  of  the  growing 
young  men  of  the  State.  He  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  schools  of  Hamilton  county,  and  the  best 
part  of  the  matter  is  that  his  people  appreciate  his 
services,  and  have  confidence  in  him.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  being  made  along  the  educa- 
tional line,  more  than  half  the  teachers  in  the  county 
are  now  subscribers  to  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Perrin,  late  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Petersburg,  111.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  Cook  county.  Mr.  Perrin  is  one 
of  the  studious  young  men  of  the  craft,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, one  of  the  rising  men. 

Many  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois  are  looking  for- 
ward to  passing  the  examination  for  the  new  five 
years  State  Certificate.  They  are  anxious  to  know 
the  limits  of  the  requirements  for  this  certificate, 
which  have  not  yet  been  made  public.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  definite  information  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  next  number. 

The  beautiful  poem  in  this  number,  by  W.  H. 
Venable,  is  from  his  little  volume  recently  pub- 
lished, entitled:  "The  Teacher's  Dream,  and  Other 
Songs  of  School  Days."  These  songs  are  illus- 
trated in  the  highest  form  of  art,  and  the  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  We  will  send  this 
gem  of  the  publisher's  art,  for  50  cents,  to  any  of 
our  subscribers. 

Gen.  Morgan,  Indian  commissioner,  says,  "  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  office  to  appoint  no  person  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Indian  schools  who  would  not  be 
able  to  secure  a  similar  position  in  the  best  schools 
for  white  children  in  the  community  where  he  re- 
sides." Preference  will  be  given  to  those  trained 
in  normal  schools.  This  is  excellent;  it  means  that 
teaching  and  skill,  and  not  political  "pull"-power, 
is  to  be  the  test. 

The  University  of  the  city  of  New  York  offers  to 
teachers  who  are  college  graduates,  wishing  to 
study  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  three  courses  in 
pedagogy.  One  other  study  must  be  taken  in  some 
other  department.  The  work  can  be  done  by  cor- 
respondence. Those  wishing  to  have  more  par- 
ticulars should  address  Professor  Jerome  Allen,  or 
Vice-Chancellor  MacCracken,  University,  Wash- 
ington Square,  N.  Y.  City. 

Moline,  Illinois,  sent  an  exhibit  of  the  handcraft 
work  of  the  public  schools  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
A  gold  medal  will  be  awarded  these  schools,  and 
the  French  Pedagogic  Museum  asks  the  donation  of 
the  entire  exhibit,  for  its  collection  of  educational 
results.  This  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  Moline 
schools  and  to  Mr.  Mack,  who  has  been  instru- 
mental in  making  handcraft  a  successful  feature  of 
these  schools.  We  congratulate  Moline  upon  this 
complimentary  recognition  of  her  schools. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  whose 
veracity  we  have  never  had  any  reason  to  question, 
states  that  a  Rev.  Mr.  Twitchell,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
actually  declined  the  degree  of  D.  D.  tendered  him 
by  Williams  college.  We  hope  our  contemporary 
is  not  mistaken  and  that  there  is  one  man  in  Amer- 
ica willing  to  set  the  example  of  refusing  to  accept 
an  honorary  degree.  We  are  mistaken  if  the  time 
shall  not  come  when  it  will  be  accounted  no  honor 
to  wear  an  honorary  degree.  Some  who  wish  to 
have  it  known  that  their  degree  is  worth  some- 
thing, are  wont  to  write  the  name  of  the  institution 
that  conferred  it  after  it.  There  may  be  some  com- 
mercial value  to  a  real  bona  fide  degree  that  has  been 
earned,  and,  in  that  case,  the  owner  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  it. 

We  suggest  that  in  such  cases  the  party  write 
after  his  name  the  fact  that  he  is  a  graduate  from 
 university,  or  college.  In  every  other  in- 
stance, we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  a  degree 
is  an  entirely  useless  appendage  to  any  person's 
name,  and  in  case  the  wearer  is  a  weak  man,  it 
often  suggets  the  question  how  much  he  paid  for  it. 
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"You  edit  the  best  school  journal  extant." 

Rev.  Amos.  Watkins,  Las  Anemas,  Cal. 

The  institute  at  Frankport  in  Clinton  county,  Ind. , 
enrolled  135,  and  is  reported  as  very  successful.  Mr. 
Bryan,  of  the  State  University,  was  a  prominent 
instructor  as  well  as  professors  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal and  from  DePaw  University.  Mr.  Griffith  is  in 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Frankfort,  and  is  a  man  of 
promise. 

Mr.  S.  Y.  Gillan  is  achieving  a  great  success  in 
his  educational  work  in  Wisconsin.  He  is  the  act- 
ing president  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Mil- 
waukee, in  the  absence  of  President  Maple,  who 
is  abroad  for  his  health,  and  will  probably  succeed 
to  the  presidency  of  that  institution  should  a  va- 
cancy occur. 

Wm.  M.  Giffin,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  comes 
to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  as  vice-prin- 
cipal; W.  S.  Jackman,  of  the  Pittsburg  High 
School,  takes  the  Department  of  Natural  Science; 
and  Josephine  C.  Locke,  of  St.  Louis,  is  made 
head  of  the  Department  of  Art.  This  school  will 
not  want  for  able  instructors. 

The  following  letter,  post  marked  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  September  20,  is  from  the  youngest  of  all  The 
Journal's  contributors.  The  penmanship  is  fault- 
less as  well  as  the  composition:  "I  came  September 
eighth,  eighteen  eighty-nine.  I  weighed  eight  and 
one-half  pounds.    My  papa  is  very  proud  of  me. 

Katherine  Croan." 

Miss  Joanna  Baker,  who  has  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Greek,  at  Simpson  college,  Iowa,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  position  once  held  by  her  father.  At 
four  years  of  age  Miss  Baker  began  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  at  eight  she  could  read  Xenophon, 
and  at  fourteen  she  compiled  a  lexicon  of  the  CSdi- 
pus  Tyrannus.  At  sixteen  she  was  a  tutor  in  Greek 
in  the  college  which  has  now  made  her  a  professor. 

The  following  persons  received  life  certificates  in 
September  at  Springfield,  to  teach  in  the  State  of 
Illinois:  Lyman  H.  Coleman,  Sandwich;  Allen  B. 
Martin,  Bement;  Joseph  Trenchard,  Virginia;  Miss 
Myra  B.  Oliver,  Shelbyville;  Henry  P.  Little,  Ran- 
toul;  John  Gavin,  Roodhouse,  D.  C.  Gregg,  Bush- 
nell;  R.  M.  Clark,  Monmouth;  Liewellyn  S.  Ham, 
Pana;  Arthur  W.  Hussey,  Tiskilwa;  Simeon  W. 
Dixon,  Plymouth;  and  Miss  Inez  Brunton,  Cen- 
tralia. 

Elias  Loomis,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
and  astronomy  at  Yale,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  August.  He  was  born  in  181 1  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1830.  He  made  the  first  observation 
in  this  country  for  determining  the  altitude  of  shoot- 
ing stars  in  1834.  He  was  the  first  person  in  this 
Country  to  discover  Halley's  comet,  in  1835.  In  i860 
he  became  a  professor  at  Yale.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  text-books  on  astronomy  and  arith- 
metic, which  are  used  extensively  in  high  schools. 

The  Union  county  institnte  held  at  Jonesboro, 
111.,  August  19-24,  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county.  Out  of  114  teachers 
in  the  county,  no  were  enrolled.  A  daily  paper 
The  Institute  Talk,  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
session.  Union  is  one  of  the  foremost  counties  in 
southern  Illinois  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
Supt.  Baggott  is  a  clear-headed,  conscientious  man, 
and  is  doing  good  service  to  the  school.  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal  is  gaining  in  favor  with  the 
teachers. 


"The  Public-School  Journal  for  July  comes 
out  in  its  new  and  fashionable  dress.  This  valuable 
journal  now  enters  upon  a  wider  field  of  usefulness, 
with  increased  facilities,  larger  size,  and  more  read- 
ing matter.  The  contents  are  made  up  of  editor- 
ials, pedagogics,  subjects  and  methods,  country  and 
village  schools,  and  miscellany.  Each  one  of  these 
headings  is  made  up  of  good,  wholesome  school 
literature.  A  teacher  can  keep  school  without  this 
journal,  but  he  should  not  attempt  to  be  a  live  flesh 
and  blood  teacher  without  it.  Price  $1.50.  Bloom- 
ington,  111." — Sterling  Gazette. 

County  Superintendent  Funkhouser  merits  not 
only  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Coles 
county,Ill.,but  also  of  the  state  for  what  he  is  doing  for 
education  in  his  county.  He  is  an  example  of  intel- 
ligent devotion  to  the  one  idea  of  the  improvement 
of  his  teachers  and  their  instruction  of  the  children. 
He  is  a  genial,  warm  hearted,  sympathetic  compan- 
ion of  his  teachers  as  well  as  superintendent,  and  it 
is  probable  that  no  county  in  the  State  has  made 
greater  progress  in  education  than  has  Coles.  It 
gives  us  great  pleasure  to  recognize  his  superior  ser- 
vices to  the  cause. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  Tazwell  county 
began  work  Monday,  September  2.  Some  that 
intended  opening  at  that  time  were  prevented  by 
sickness,  this  being  true  of  the  Pekin  schools.  Prof. 
James  Kirk,  formerly  superintendent  of  Woodford 
county  schools,  is  now  city  superintendent  of  Pekin 
schools;  F.  L.  Calkins,  formerly  of  Chenoa,  takes 
the  position  of  J.  L.  Hartwell  at  Washington;  C. 
A.  Herrick,  of  Normal,  that  of  F.  H.  Lormor  at 
Hoped  ale;  Prof.  George  A.  Franklin,  returned  from 
Iowa,  where  he  had  been  as  an  instructor  for  some 
weeks,  to  begin  school  at  Delavan,  September  16. 

The  London  Times  says:  "The  training  imposed 
at  so  much  cost  is  sadly  imperfect  and  unedilying. 
What  is  the  worth  of  the  tuition  got  in  the  half 
dozen  of  the  most  plastic  years  of  life  if  it  fails  to 
sharpen  the  powers  of  observation,  if  the  child 
leaves  school  ignorant  of  the  world  which  it  enters, 
with  hands  and  eyes  untrained,  and  with  knowl- 
edge that  is  valueless  except  when  used  as  means 
to  ends  of  which  it  has  no  notion." 

And  the  London  School  Journal  suggests  that 
nothing  better  can  be  expected  so  long  as  the 
teaching  in  the  schools  is  done  by  girls  and  boys. 

But  America,  the  land  of  public  schools,  fills  the 
teachers'  chairs  with  boys  and  girls,  and  our  re- 
formers are  seeking  to  compensate  for  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  instruction  by  introducing  a  new  course 
of  study!    "What  fools  ye  mortals  be!" 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ames,  for  eight  years  past  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  house  to  enter 
the  firm  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Mr  Ames  was  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  in  1870,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  associated  with  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  the  Prang  Educational  Company.  He  is 
a  ripe  scholar,  who  has  made  his  college  training 
the  stepping  stone  to  higher  things  intellectually. 
He  has  ever  been  a  student  as  well  as  a  business 
man,  and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  best  educational 
thought  and  effort  of  this  time.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  drawing  is  an 
essential  branch  in  the  common  school  course  of 
study,  and  his  wide  experience  and  scholarly  tastes 
will  eventually  add  very  materially  to  the  deserved 
and  growing  popularity  of  the  well  known  firm  of 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  is  at  his  post  in  Wash- 
ington, at  the  head  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  nation. 

W.  S.  Jenks,  recently  principal  of  the  Ottawa 
(Kansas)  High  school,  has  been  chosen  principal  of 
the  Abilene  High  school.  Mr.  Jenks  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Kansas  City  university. 

H.  C.  Ford,  superintendent  of  the  Yates  Center 
schools,  Kansas,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  government  schools  at  Osage  Agency,  Indian 
Territory.    His  salary  will  be  $1,800. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Ottawa,  Ohio,  is  to  compete 
with  John  Hancock  for  the  office  of  state  superin- 
tendent at  the  next  election,  instead  of  C.  C.  David- 
son. Of  course  Mr.  Hancock  will  be  elected.  No 
candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket  could  prevent 
that,  for  a  stronger  candidate  than  Mr.  Hancock 
cannot  be  found  in  the  state. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  have  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  the  excellent  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  by  Miss  M.  Estelle  Hurll, 
of  Wellesly  college.  They  are  unique  and 
very  suggestive.  The  day  is  dawning  when  psych- 
ology is  to  be  something  more  than  the  dry  and  un- 
articulated  bones  that  have  been  so  long  served  up 
to  us  as  the  veritable  flesh  and  blood  of  the  science 
of  the  mind.  Mere  classifications  and  formal  defini- 
tions may  be  of  some  service  at  the  close  of  a  course 
of  psychological  study,  but  they  are  mighty  dis- 
couraging to  the  beginner. 

The  Forum  has  become  a  magazine  of  great  value 
for  the  thoughtful  teacher  who  is  interested  in  try- 
ing to  solve  for  himself  the  various  educational  and 
social  problems  of  this  time.  The  ablest  writers  of 
the  country  contribute  to  its  pages.  The  price  of 
this  magazine  for  one  year  is  $5.00.  But  we  have 
a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  by  which 
we  can  furnish  The  Public-School  Journal  and 
The  Forum,  for  $5.00,  to  any  one  who  is  not  at 
present  a  subscriber  to  The  Forum.  Any  person 
wishing  both  our  paper  and  The  Forum  can  save 
$1.50  by  forwarding  their  order  and  $5.00  to  us. 

The  Public-School  Publishing  Company  have 
published  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the 
Course  of  Study  made  by  the  committee  of  county 
superintendents  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  has  no 
local  peculiarities,  and  is  as  well  adapted  to  any 
other  State  of  the  Mississippi  valley  as  to  Illinois. 
It  is  a  volume  of  about  100  pages,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  pupil  of  the  ad- 
vanced grade  in  every  common  school  in  the  coun- 
try. The  cost  of  it  compared  with  its  size  and  con- 
tents is  merely  nominal,  for  it  is  not  published  for 
profit  upon  the  sales  made  of  it. 

See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Bishop  Keane,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  sent  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
twenty  dollars  in  payment  for  a  life  membership  in 
that  body.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  has  pur- 
chased this  life  membership  with  his  own  money, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  donation  of  a  friend,  or  of 
his  students,  or  of  some  institute  or  association,  or  of 
subordinate  teachers.  Bishop  Keane  won  a  host  of 
admirers  at  Nashville.  There  is  but  one  other  man 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  that  can  divide  with 
him  the  admiration  of  the  teachers  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  That  is  Bishop  Spaulding,  of  Peoria. 
We  voice  the  univeral  sentiment  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  the  country  in  extending  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  Bishop  Keane  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association. 


Miss  Mary  J.  Gillan,  late  of  Danville,  111.,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  High  school  at  Wauke- 
sha, Wis.  Miss  Gillan  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
women  in  the  schools. 

James  H.  Hays  was  unanimously  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Winfield  (Kansas)  schools.  F.  J. 
Lahr,  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  school,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Winfield  High  school. 

DEVICES  TO  THE  REAR. 

It  is  settled  beyond  question  that  the  peddler  of 
devices  has  had  his  last  inning  with  this  generation. 
Whoever  has  been  in  touch  with  the  summer 
schools  and  institutes  this  season  has  seen  every 
proof  of  this  condition  of  affairs.  There  was  a  time, 
and  that  not  long  past,  when  whoever  could  exhibit 
devices  had  the  ear  and  eye  of  teachers,  especially 
of  young  teachers;  but  this  season  the  change  has 
been  marked.  There  is  nothing  that  will  lose  the 
attention  and  dissipate  the  interest  so  surely  as  to 
show,  talk,  or  hint  at  devices.  There  is  no  com- 
munity so  rural  as  to  do  them  reverence.  The 
"chicken  fixings"  are  no  longer  on  sale  by  the  in- 
stitute bookman,  but  the  professional  literature  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  and  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  is  as 
much  the  fashion  as  the  dime  devices  were  three 
years  ago.  Even  the  most  visionary  dared  not 
pi-ophesy  that  the  present  condition  would  be 
reached  before  1900.  Those  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  plead  for  principles  rather  than  for  de- 
vices, may  well  rejoice  in  the  present  state  of  edu- 
cational progress.  This  summer  has  been  the  most 
glorious  season  in  its  educational  revelations  and 
revolutions,  of  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  air  has 
cleared  very  decidedly.  May  it  be  many  a  day  be- 
fore we  witness  such  a  craze  as  that  from  which  we 
have  just  been  delivered. — Journal  of  Education. 

This  is  very  gratifying  news.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
story  of  the  universal  peace  declared  among  all  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  is  almost  too  good  to  be 
strictly  true.  But  it  is  only  a  little  premature.  The 
leven  is  working,  and  mere  mechanical  devices  as 
a  panacea  for  educational  ills  are  falling  into  disre- 
pute. But,  dear  friends,  unless  we  put  competent 
and  intelligent  teachers  in  the  place  of  the  device, 
the  last  state  of  the  schools  will  be  worse  than  the 
first.  We  must  measure  our  progress  not  by  mak- 
ing devices  unfashionable,  but  by  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers. 


The  Magazines. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October  is  full 
of  good  things.  The  Old  and  the  New  Phrenology, 
Evolution  in  Theological  Seminaries,  Education  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  and  Authropolity  at  Washington, 
are  the  principal  educational  articles. 


Scribner  for  October  has  six  illustrated  articles. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  fires  "A  Scattering  Shot  at 
Some  Ruralities"  in  his  usual  style;  two  govern- 
ment engineer  recount  the  history  of  "Electricity  in 
War."  Joseph  Thompson  tells  "How  I  Crossed 
MeSai-Land"  and  the  story  is  copiously  illustrated. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1889,  contains: 
The  Begum's  Daughter,  XIX-XXI.,Edwin  Lassetter 
Bynner;  A  Non-Combatant's  War  Reminiscences, 
J.  R.  Kendrick;  The  Monmouth  and  Newport 
Campaigns,  John  Fiske;  Prismatics,  Sophia  Kirk; 
The  Closing  Scenes  of  the  Iliad,  William  Cranston 
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Lawton;  In  the  Harara,  Clinton  Scollard;  Dave's 
Neckliss,  Charles  W.  Chestnutt;  The  Government 
and  its  Creditors,  Henry  Loomis  Nelson;  Sunset, 
Mary  Colbourne-Veel;  Ladies  and  Learning,  L.  D. 
Morgan;  Fiction  in  the  Pulpit,  Agnes  Repplier; 
The  Plaint  of  the  Rose,  John  B.  Tabb;  The  Tragic 
Muse,  XXVI1LXXX,  Henry  James;  Theodore 
Dwight  VVoolsey,  Joseph  Henry  Thayer;  The  But- 
terflies of  the  Eastern  United  States;  The  Begin- 
nings of  New  England;  The  Contributors'  Club; 
Books  of  the  Month. 


The  New  England  Magazine. — This  magazine 
has  been  rejuvinated.  No.  I,  Vol.  I.,  of  the  new 
series,  was  issued  September  first,  under  the  edito- 
rial management  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Edwin  D. 
Mead.  This  fact  alone  insures  a  magazine  that  will 
rank  with  the  best.  It  will  be  devoted  especially 
to  New  England,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  It 
has  an  able  corps  of  contributors,  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  evidently  intends  to  enter  the  race 
with  the  other  magazines  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
for  a  leading  place  in  magazine  literature. 


Book  Reviews. 

Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography.   For  the  use 

of  Teachers  in  Normal  Schools.     By  Chas.  F. 

King.    Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  suggestive  volume.  It  considers  three 
things,  chiefly:  I.  How  to  teach  Geography.  2. 
What  to  teach  in  Geography.  3.  Where  to  find 
valuable  geographical  knowledge.  It  is  a  book  of 
453  Pages>  and  nineteen  chapters.  Three  chapters 
are  devoted  to  "What  to  Teach  on  North  America," 
three  to  "Commercial  and  Mathematical  Geogra- 
phy," two  to  "Maps,"  etc.;  this  indicates  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  subject  is  treated. 

The  department  of  "How  to  Teach  Geography" 
is  filled  with  valuable  suggestions  and  intelligent 
devices.  The  difference  in  value  between  an  intel- 
ligent device  that  keeps  ever  prominent  the  idea  or 
principle  to  be  impressed,  and  an  unintelligent  one 
that  gives  a  scheme  or  form  that  the  pupil  fills  up 
mechanically,  is  very  great.  This  book  deals  with 
intelligent  devices.  It  is  filled  with  good  things 
and  new  things,  for  the  teacher  who  really  wishes 
to  improve  his  teaching  of  Geography. 


The  Essentials  of  Method.     A  discussion  on 
the  essential  form  of  right  methods  of  teaching. 
By  Charles  DeGarmo,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern Languages,  Illinois  Normal  University.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  is  a  book  of  119  pages,  seventy-nine  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  theory,  and 
the  remainder  to  practical  illustrations  of  the  doc- 
trine set  forth.     In  a  short  preface  the  author  sets 
forth  very  clearly  the  two  theories  of  education, 
which  he  calls  respectively  the  germ  and  the  archi- 
tectural theory,  and  shows  that  these  theories  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  but  are  mutually  comple- 
mentary. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  three  distinct 
processes  involved  in  learning: 

1.  The  apperception  of  individual  notions; 

2.  The  transition  from  individual  to  general  no- 
tions; 

3.  The  application  of  general  ideas  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  facts  or  individual  notions. 

The  method  adopted  necessitates  the  defining  of 
the  individual  notion,   the  general  notion,  and 


apperception  or  the  assimilation  of  knowledge. 
We  have  never  seen  in  any  book  so  good  a  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  general  notion.  Then  fol- 
lows a  consideration  of  the  principles  and  method 
by  which  the  child  best  comes  into  an  adequate 
apprehension  of  the  individual  notion.  Following 
this  is  one  of  the  best  discussions  of  the  nature  and 
process  of  induction,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  general  notion,  that  has  ever  been  published. 
The  process  by  which  the  general  notion  is  applied 
to  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  and  its  content  there- 
by enriched,  is  next  discussed. 

This  completes  the  circuit  of  the  process  of  learn- 
ing: first,  the  individual  notion;  second,  the  gen- 
eral notion;  third,  the  use  of  the  general  notion  in 
discovering  new  individual  notions. 

This  universal  and  necessary  movement  of  the 
mind  in  acquiring  knowledge  is  fully  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  lessons  in  Language,  Grammar,  Arithme- 
tic, Reading,  Geography,  and  History.  This  is  not 
a  book  tor  babes;  but  it  will  be  found  very  suggest- 
ive to  all  who  can  think  a  little  beyond  the  range  of 
individual  notions — the  first  stage  of  knowing. 


Literary  Landmarks:  A  Guide  to  Good  Read- 
ing for  Young  People,  and  Teachers'  Assistant. 
By  Mary  E.  Burt,  Teacher  of  Literature  in  Cook 
County  Normal  School.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  little  book  of  152  pages  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
landmark  in  educational  literature.  Miss  Burt  be- 
lieves in  the  ability  of  children  to  appreciate  liter- 
ature, and  does  not  believe  that  they  can  best  be 
employed  upon  the  trashy  stuff  that  results  from 
the  numerous  attempts  to  write  down  to  them. 
She  has  prepared  this  little  volume  under  the  con- 
viction that  what  is  called  classic  literature  is  easier 
for  chileren  than  any  other;  that  child  life  is  the 
myth-making  stage  in  each  person's  development, 
which  corresponds  to  the  myth-making  and  myth- 
crediting  period  in  the  development  of  the  race. 
She  holds  that  the  human  race  has  had  its  child- 
hood, its  youth,  and  its  manhood  periods,  and  that 
the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  is  the  literature  of 
the  youth  of  the  race.  On  the  theory,  therefore, 
that  each  individual  repeats  in  his  own  growth  the 
periods  of  development  of  the  race,  the  literature 
best  fitted  to  the  youth  of  the  present  time  is  the 
literature  of  the  Grecian  period.  At  least  it  is 
within  their  easy  comprehension,  and  full  of  inter- 
est to  them. 

Her  method  is  to  begin  with  children  in  the  lowest 
primary  grade, — six  years  of  age, — with  a  system 
of  story  telling  which  shall  embrace  stories  from 
the  Bible,  from  the  Greek  classics,  from  the  Roman 
classics,  and  from  the  modern  classics.  There  is 
also  a  method  within  this  general  method,  by  which 
the  child  is  led  through  the  different  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  science  as  well  as 
of  literature.  This  same  plan  is  pursued  in  each  suc- 
cessive year  of  school  life.  In  each  grade  the 
entire  gamut  of  the  literary  progress  of  the  race  is 
run,  but  the  notes  are  deeper  and  fuller  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  for  the  full  course 
of  reading  that  it  suggests  for  each  grade  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  large  and  valuable  list  of  books 
presented. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Miss  Burt  has  made,  in  this 
book,  a  valuable  contribution  to  educational  science. 
No  one  will,  probably,  endorse  fully  everything  that 
she  says.  She  writes  in  an  epigrammatic  style,  be- 
cause of  which  she  will  be  thought  to  mistake  half 
truths  for  whole  truths;  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling, 
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on  reading  her  book,  that  she  has  not  always 
treated  her  subject  in  a  judicial  spirit.  She  is  an 
earnest,  able,  and  eloquent  advocate  of  a  reform  in 
teaching  children  to  read  that  must,  in  its  main 
features,  at  least,  command  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful. 

That  which  will  militate  against  its  immediate 
adoption,  more  than  anything  else,  is  the  high 
degree  of  literary  attainment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  which  it  presupposes.  So  long  as,  according 
to  her  own  showing  and  the  experience  of  every  ex- 
aminer, so  many  teachers  make  the  dates  of  Homer 
and  Scott  change  places  in  their  history  of  literature, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much  interest 
in  a  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  that  makes 
Homer  so  important  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
modern  literature.  But  the  work  is  none  the  less 
important  and  valuable  on  this  account.  It  is  a 
pioneer  book,  and  will  "blaze  the  way"  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  idea  into  our  teaching. 


Language  Exercises.  By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  of 
Boston,  and  Orville  T.  Bright,  of  Chicago.  Ivi- 
son,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston. 
This  is  another  book  that  has  neither  a  table  of 
contents  nor  an  index,  but  we  have  no  other  ad- 
verse criticism  to  suggest.  The  book  is  the  work  of 
teachers,  and  of  those  who  have  evidently  thought 
and  worked  over  the  field  many  times.  Some  may 
not  approve  the  method,  but  no  one  will  say  that 
it  is  not  intelligently  and  ably  followed.  For  vour- 
self  we  deem  the  method  a  good  one.  There  is  a 
constant  intermingling  of  oral  with  written  exer- 
cises, and  so  much  of  orthography  and  etymology 
is  introduced  as  is  needful  for  correct  writing. 
There  is  scarcely  any  hint  of  grammar,  proper,  in 
the  entire  book.    In  this  it  is  somewhat  peculiar. 

Correct  oral  expression  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
quite  as  important  as  to  write  correctly.  The  large 
number  of  selections  to  be  studied  and  committed 
to  memory  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  book. 

Every  form  of  composition  under  Description  and 
Narration  is  practiced  in  the  223  pages  that  make 
this  volume.  No  other  form  of  discourse  has  any 
place  in  elementary  language  work.  It  is  admir- 
ably graded,  every  chapter  being  some  advance 
upon  that  preceding,  and  yet  the  steps  are  so  easy 
that  the  pupil  is  ready  to  meet  each  difficulty  as  it 
is  presented. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  many  impracticable  lan- 
guage books  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  If 
it  is  well  taught  from  beginning  to  end  the  pupil 
will  be  admirably  prepared  to  begin  the  serious 
study  of  grammar,  and  he  will  have  the  habit  of 
correct  speech  well  established  and  be  able  to  com- 
pose with  method. 


Institutes  of  Economics.   A  Text-book  for  Col- 
lege Classes.    By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Finance  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 228  pp.,  cloth.  Introductory  price,  $1.30. 
This  is  a  succinct  manual  of  political  economy 
for  the  class  room,  on  a  plan  thoroughly  its  own. 
Its  preeminent  aim  is  to  be  a  first-rate  teaching- 
book.    Its  chief  peculiarities  in  point  of  method 
are:  I.  The  utmost  brevity  which  can  be  made  to 
consist  with  clearness,  indispensable  amplifications 
and  illustrations  beyond  this  being  referred  to  notes. 
2.  Thorough  and  conspicuous  analysis,  general  and 
special,  greatly  aiding  pupils  both  to  master  and  re- 
tain the  thought.    3.  Encouragement  to  side  read- 
ing, each  paragraph  being  introduced  by  references 


to  the  best  accessible  authority  upon  its  theme,  and 
more  recondite  works,  in  various  languages,  named 
for  the  behoof  of  teachers.  It  makes  Wealth,  and 
not  Exchange,  the  central  conception  of  the  science, 
and  recognizes  immaterial  wealth  as  well  as  mate- 
rial. The  entire  department  of  distribution  is  re- 
wrought,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  new  definitions 
and  treatments  introduced  will  meet  with  favor. 
Exchange,  Money,  and  Credit  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. The  section  upon  Ideal  Money  will 
awaken  attention.  Nowhere  is  the  matter  trite. 
The  teacher  will  find  in  the  Institutes,  not  always 
accepted  but  at  least  sympathetically  mentioned  so 
far  as  these  are  sufficiently  non-technical  to  be 
named  in  a  work  of  this  character,  the  latest  views 
which  can  with  any  propriety  pretend  to  be  settled. 


Rev.  Lyman  Abbott's  Commentary  on  the  Rom- 
ans has  been  received  with  marked  favor.  Two 
editions  have  been  called  for,  and  a  third  is  in  the 
press.  A.  S. .Barnes  &  Co.,  publishers,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 


"The  People's  Praise  Book"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
Baptist  hymn  and  tune  book.  It  has  a  strong  corps 
of  editors,  and  is  one  of  the  choicest  collections  for 
congregational  singing  yet  offered  to  the  churches. 
It  is  chiefly  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders 
and  Geo.  C.  Lorimer,  D.  D.  Lewis  W.  Mudge  is 
musical  editor.  Among  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational churches  it  is  better  known  as  the  "Car- 
mina  Sanctorum.;  or,  Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise," 
edited  by  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  Zachary  Eddy, 
and  Lewis  W.  Mudge. 


The  Academic  Algebra.  By  Bradbury  &  Emery. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  an  algebra  belonging  to  the  Eaton  & 
Bradbury  Mathematical  Series,  and  prepared  by 
the  head  masters  of  two  Latin  schools  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston.  The  work  is  a  little  peculiar  in 
its  method  of  treatment  of  some  topics.  Addition 
and  subtraction  are  taught  together  in  both  integral 
and  fractional  numbers.  The  equation  is  recom- 
mended as  the  place  of  beginning,  and  what  pre- 
cedes is  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  this  topic. 
The  method  of  treatment  of  indeterminates  and  the 
interpretation  of  negative  results  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. It  is  a  good  book,  plain,  simple,  with  num- 
erous problems  in  every  division  that  are  well  se- 
lected and  well  graded.  Notice  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  the  book  in  our  advertising  pages. 


A  Higher  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
Henry  E.  Chambers.  F.  F.  Hansell  &  Bro.,  New 
Orleans. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  United  States  written  from 
the  Southern  standpoint.  We  have  looked  it 
through  with  some  care  for  this  reason.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  good-will  toward  the 
North  that  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  perpetua- 
tion of  feelings  of  animosity  that  it  is  natural  for  the- 
present  generation  of  Southern  people  10  feel.  The 
author  admits  the  existence  of  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion,  which  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  North 
by  the  wager  of  battle.  It  would  not  be  a  popular- 
text-book  in  the  schools  of  the  North  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  history  written  from  the  standpoint  off 
the  North  would  not  be  popular  in  the  South.  It  is 
too  early,  yet,  for  a  strictly  impartial  history  of  the 
civil  war  to  be  popular  either  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South.  But  this  book  is  an  approach  toward  such 
a  history. 
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Publisher's  Notes. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  running 
Fast  Vestibule  Express  trains  daily  between  Chi- 
cago and  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  also  between 
Chicago  and  Denver  and  between  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  affords  the  most  at- 
tractive route  to  all  important  points  in  the  Great 
West.  Makes  close  connections  for  California, 
Oregon,  and  all  Pacific  Coast  points.  For  maps, 
time  tables,  sleeping  car  reservations,  apply  to 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  to  E.  P.  Wilson,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chicago. 

p.  S.—  The  Northwestern  was  the  chosen  route 
of  teachers  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  San  Francisco. 

The  writer  recently  made  a  trip  over  the  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad.  This 
road  connects  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Iowa 
with  that  popular  summer  resort  of  the  west,  Spirit 
Lake,  and  affords,  also,  a  direct  route^  to  the  new 
and  booming  towns  of  Dakota.  The  good  roadbed 
and  excellent  time  made  should  make  every  Iowan 
proud  of  this  distinctively  Iowa  road. 

SUDDEN  VACANCIES. 

The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  just  sending  out  ten  thousand  (10,000)  per- 
sonal letters  to  school  boards  throughout  the 
country,  to  learn  of  all  the  sudden  vacancies  which 
always  occur  at  the  opening  and  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  school  year.  If  you  can  accept  a 
better  place,  and  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
formation this  agency  will  receive,  write  to  them  at 
once.  Last  year  Mr.  Brewer  averaged  four  calls  a 
day  for  teachers,  during  September  and  October. 

Address,  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  70 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Orville  D.  Brewer, 
Manager. 

five  harvest  excursions. 
The  Burlington  Route,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  will 
sell  from  principal  stations  on  its  lines,  on  Tues- 
days, August  6  and  20,  September  10  and  24,  and 
October  8,  Harvest  Excursion  Tickets  at  Half  Rates 
to  points  in  the  farming  regions  of  the  West,  South- 
west and  Northwest.  For  tickets  and  further  in- 
formation concerning  these  excursions  call  on  your 
nearest  C,  B.  &  Q.  ticket  agent,  or  address  P.  S. 
Eustis,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

colonist  slefpers. 

The  Union  Pacific  Ry.,  also  known  as  The  Over- 
land Route,  has  lately  added  to  its  service  a  number 
ot  new  cars  (which,  by  the  way  are  built  by  the 
world  famous  Pullman  Company)  entitled  Colonist 
Sleepers,  and  which  for  convenience  and  comfort 
are  but  little  behind  the  handsome  Pullman  Palace 
Car.  The  cars  are  designed  for  the  use  and  comfort 
of  the  colonist,  who,,  with  his  family,  intend  moving 
West  to  grow  up  with  the  country. 

The  only  difference  between  these  cars,  and  the 
regular  first-class  Pullman  is  that  the  Colonist 
Sleeper  is  not  upholstered.  There  are  fourteen  sec- 
tions in  each  car,  and  separate  toilet  rooms  for 
ladies  and  gentleman.  At  night,  by  means  of  slid- 
ing head  boards,  and  heavy  damask  curtains,  as 
much  privacy  is  secured  as  if  in  the  regular  first- 
class  sleeper.  Plenty  of  fresh,  clean  towels  and  a 
good  supply  of  water  are  also  to  be  found.  A  uni- 
lormed  porter  accompanies  each  car  to  look  after 
the  comfort  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  passen- 
gers. It  certainly  seems  that  for  cheap  and  commo- 
dious sleeping  accommodations,  while  traveling, 
these  cars  cannot  be  excelled. 


FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  the 
remedy  used  must  be  non-'irritating.  The  medical 
profession  has  been  slow  to  learn  this.  Nothing  satis- 
factory can  be  accomplished  with  douches,  snuffs, 
powders,  syringes,  astringents,  or  any  similar  appli- 
cation, because  they  are  all  irritating,  do  not  thor- 
oughly reach  the  affected  surfaces,  and  should  be 
abandoned  as  woise  than  failures.  A  multitude  of 
persons  who  had  for  years  borne  all  the  worry  and 
pain  that  catarrh  can  inflict,  testify  to  radical  and 
permanent  cures  wrought  by  Ely's  Cream  Balm. 

If  you  are  going  west,  bear  in  mind  the  following 
facts:  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  owns  a'nd 
operates  987  miles,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
railroad  mileage  of  Montana;  spans  the  Territory 
with  its  main  line  from  east  to  west;  is  the  short  line 
to  Helena;  the  only  Pullman  and  dining  car  line  to 
Butte,  and  is  the  only  line  that  reaches  Miles  City, 
Billings,  Bozeman,  Missoula,  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and,  in  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  cities 
and  points  of  interest  in  the  Territory. 

The  Northern  Pacific  owns  and  operates  621 
miles,  or  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mileage 
of  Washington,  its  main  line  extending  from  the 
Idaho  line  via  Spokane  Falls,  Cheney,  Sprague 
Yakima,  and  Ellensburg,  through  the  center  of  the 
Territory  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  and  from  Tacoma 
to  Portland.  No  other  trans  continental  through 
rail  line  reaches  any  portion  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory. Ten  days'  stop  over  privileges  are  given  on 
Northern  Pacific  second-class  tickets  at  Spokane 
Falls  and  all  points  west,  thus  affording  intending 
settlers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  entire 
Territory  without  incurring  the  expense  of  paying 
local  fares  from  point  to  point. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  the  shortest  route  from 
St.  Paul  to  Tacoma  by  207  miles;  to  Seattle  by  177 
miles,  and  to  Portland  by  324  miles— time  corre- 
spondingly shorter,  varying  from  one  to  two  days, 
according  to  destination.  No  other  line  from  St. 
Paul  or  Minneapolis  runs  through  passenger  cars  of 
any  kind  into  Idaho,  Oregon,  or  Washington. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlets,  maps,  and  books 
giving  you  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the 
country  traversed  by  this  great  line  from  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Ashland  to  Portland,  Or- 
egon, and  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, and  enclose  stamps  for  the  new  1889  Rand, 
McNally  County  Map  of  Washington  Territory, 
printed  in  colors. 

Address  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  Chas.  S. 
Fee,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

harper's  new  fifth  reader. 
This  book  has  just  appeared,  and  W.  J.  Button, 
general  Western  Agent,  255  and  257  Wabash  ave. , 
Chicago,  requests  us  to  announce  that  sample  copies 
are  now  ready  to  supply  the  many  friends  of  the 
series  who  have  been  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
this  volume. 


Special  Notice.  Jjg\ 
Owing  to  delays  occasioned  by  the  refitting  of 
our  Bloomington  office  and  to  putting  in  new 
machinery  to  increase  our  manufacturing  facil- 
ities, we  have  been  unable  to  get  our  catalogue 
into  mail  this  month,  to  members  of  The  Pub- 
lic-School  Journal  Club.     Thousands  of 
applications  for  it  are  now  on  file  in  our  office. 
We  ask  members  to  indulge  us  a  little,  and  in  ask- 
ing this  favor  we  assure  them  that  their  member- 
ship cards  and  catalogues  will  be  hurried  forward 
with  all  possible  speed.    Public-School  Pub.  Co. 
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.    .    .    THE  SYSTEM    .    .  . 

OF 

CLOSE  SUPERVISION 

FOR 

COUNTRY  AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Means:  (i)  Uniform  Course  of  Study,  (2)  A  Series  of  Examinations,  and  (3)  A  System  of  Classi- 
fication Records  and  Reports. 


The  movement  that  has  revolutionized  the  super- 
vision, organization,  and  work  of  country  and  vil- 
lage schools  in  so  many  counties,  the  past  ten  years, 
is  distinctly  a  movement  by  County  Superintend- 
ents. In  its  initial  steps,  in  its  progress  at  every 
step,  in  its  now  successful  establishment,  the  County 
Superintendent  has  been  leader  and  chief. 

Who  discovered  the  means? 

The  County  Superintendents. 

Who  have  demonstrated  that  the  means  are  equal 
to  the  desired  end? 

The  County  Superintendents. 

Who  have  forced  the  application  of  the  means? 

The  County  Superintendents. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  we,  in  our  advocacy  of 
this  work,  in  which  The  Public-School  Journal 
and  its  immediate  predecessors  have,  from  the  first, 
sought  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent, now  ask  and  urge  his  cooperation. 

Much  of  the  work— the  pioneer  work — is  already 
done.  The  experiment  of  a  few  years  ago  is  the  ex- 
perienced fact  to-day.  Superintendents  desiring  to 
introduce  the  system  of  close  supervision,  to  organ- 
ize and  grade  their  schools,  have  many  questions 
already  settled  for  them  that  to  settle  has  cost 
months  and  years  of  effort.  The  plan  now  only 
wants  adoption,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  County 
Superintendent  to  make  it  a  success  anywhere. 

It  has  been  already  demonstrated: 

1.  That  a  course  of  study  is  as  practicable  and 
useful  in  a  country  school  as  in  a  city  school. 

2.  That  it  is  possible  for  pupils  in  rural  schools  to 
complete  this  course  of  study  as  thoroughly  as  in 
graded  schools. 

3.  That  "the  people"  in  country  communities  can 
be  aroused  to  the  educational  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

4.  That  the  "standing"  of  the  country  boy  and 
girl  can  be  determined  as  accurately,  by  a  system 
of  records  and  reports,  as  can  the  standing  of  the 
city  boy  and  girl. 

5.  That  pupils  completing  the  common  school 
course  in  the  country  are  ready  for  the  high  school 
without  further  examination. 

6.  That  the  boy  and  girl  graduates  from  the 
common  school  course,  and  who  are  admitted  to  the 
high  school  without  special  examination  for  such 
admission,  rank  among  the  highest  in  the  high 
school  work. 

7.  That  special  legislation  is  seldom  or  never 
needed  to  effectively  introduce  this  system. 

8.  That  where  legislation  is  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary, it  can  be  secured  by  the  organized  and  united 
efforts  of  the  county  superintendency.  In  other 
words,  the  average  legislator  is  not  a  leader,  but  a 


follower  of  public  sentiment,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
introduce  or  change  a  law  to  suit  a  public  opinion 
which  the  superintendency  has  made.  The  County 
Superintendent  stands  victorious  to  day  in  scores  of 
counties.  It  may  have  cost  years  of  struggle,  but 
the  people  are  now  back  of  him,  and  the  legislators 
with  their  law  are  anxious  to  serve. 

The  system  of  close  supervision — the  system  of 
gradation  and  classification  for  country  and  village 
schools — embraces  the  following: 

I. 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  should  outline  the  work  to  be  done, 
specifically,  for  each  month,  each  term,  or  each 
year.  Most  of  the  old  and  able  workers  in  the 
movement  favor  an  outline  by  months.  Their  rea- 
sons, briefly  stated,  are: 

1.  The  outline  by  months  is  more  specific. 

2.  It  is  best  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  class  of 
teachers  (many  of  them  young  or  inexperienced) 
that  are  to  use  it. 

3.  It  enables  the  County  Superintendent  to  know 
what  his  teachers  and  their  pupils  are  doing.  In 
his  visits  he  knows  beforehand  what  subjects  are 
under  consideration. 


II. 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  OR  REVIEWS. 

These  written  examinations  or  reviews  furnish  the 
basis  of  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade, 
and  for  their  graduation  at  completion  of  the  course. 

In  this  system  of  examinations  or  reviews  there 
are: 

1.  A  Monthly,  Bi-monthly,  or  Term  Examination 
by  the  teacher,  on  questions  furnished  by  the 
County  Superintendent. 

2.  A  Central  or  Township  examination,  near  close 
of  the  winter  term,  or  school  year;  questions  for 
this  examination  being  furnished  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  he,  his  deputy,  or  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  him,  conducting  it. 

3.  A  Final  or  County  Examination  at  the  county- 
seat,  conducted  by  the  County  Superintendent  in 
person.  The  questions  for  this  final  ax  graduating 
examination  are  prepared  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, or  are  furnished  uniform  for  the  State,  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Note. — It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  each  of  these  exam- 
inations or  reviews,  the  questions  presented  to  the  pupils  are 
based  on  the  work  outlined  in  the  course  0/  study,  and  that 
such  questions  are  never  outside  of  or  beyond  the  work  called 
for  in  the  course  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  pre- 
viously canvassed  by  the  pupils. 
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III. 

CLASSIFICATION  RECORDS. 

A  permanent  record  must  be  kept  in  each  school. 
This  record  shows: 

(i)  Name  of  each  pupil;  (2)  age;  (3)  grade  in 
course  of  study;  (4)  standing  in  the  different 
branches,  as  shown  by  pupils'  work  at  Monthly 
Examinations  (see  Monthly  Examinations  above); 
(5)  rank  of  the  pupil  in  division  or  grade;  (6)  rank 
in  the  school;  (7)  rank  at  Central  and  Final  Examin- 
ations; (8)  promotions  from  class  to  class,  and  from 
grade  to  grade;  (9)  pupils  comprising  each  class; 
(10)  the  pages  of  each  text  canvassed  during  the 
term. 

IV. 

CLASSIFICATION  REPORTS. 
The  system  requires  reports  as  follows: 

1.  Report  to  parents  by  teacher,  showing  the  rank 
and  standing  of  pupils  at  Monthly  Examinations. 

2.  Report  of  teacher  to  County  Superintendent. 
This  report  is  a  duplicate  of  the  teacher's  grada- 
tion, classification,  names,  ages,  etc.,  of  the  pupils, 
as  shown  by  the  permanent  Classification  Record, 
above  mentioned. 

3.  Report  of  Superintendent  to  pupils  attending 
Central  and  Final  Examinations.  These  are  Certifi- 
cates of  Rank.  At  Final  Examinations  the  Superin- 
tendent issues  diplomas  to  those  whose  work  show 
they  have  completed  the  course. 

4.  Report  of  Superintendent  to  directors  or 
trustees,  on  condition  of  school  house  and  ground. 
This  report  suggests  needed  repairs,  apparatus,  etc., 
and  is  usually  made  during  the  Superintendent's 
visit. 

Note. — "Completing  the  course"  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  more  than  that  the  pupils  have  simply  "gone  over" 
the  prescribed  work.  Before  they  are  permitted  to  graduate 
the  superintendent  must  see  to  it  that  pupils  have  completed 
the  work  prescribed  by  the  Course  of  Study  thoroughly.  Boys 
and  girls  must  not  be  permitted  to  hurry  over  the  work — to  "do 
the  books"  for  the  examinations  and  graduate  (!)  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  when  they  have  actually  spent  but  four  or 
five  years  on  the  prescribed  work.  This  can  be  avoided  by  the 
County  Superintendent's  making  the  Central  and  Final  test 
questions  comprehensive  and  thorough,  and  the  graduating 
standard  high.  At  the  same  time  he  must  be  constant  and 
emphatic  in  urging  his  teachers  to  thoroughness  in  the  work. 
To  avoid  any  discouragement  to  pupils  by  the  high  grade  of 
work  called  for,  ask  and  urge  all  pupils  of  the  Advanced  Divi- 
sion to  attend  the  Centrals  and  Final,  and  to  write  on  the  work 
presented;  issue  to  these  Certificates  of  Rank,  showing  the 
pupils  their  standing  in  the  several  branches,  and  encourage 
them  to  come  again  next  year.  The  same  should  be  done  at 
the  Final  Examination.  By  these  means  thousands  of  pupils 
are  being  induced  to  put  two  to  four  years  more  time  in  school 
and  on  the  Common  School  Course,  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  foregoing  sets  forth  the  machinery  of  close 
supervision.  It  is  simple,  and  can  be  operated  by 
any  County  Superintendent  in  any  state  of  the 
Union.  It  makes  some  work  for  the  Superintend- 
ent it  is  true,  but  the  Superintendent  should  expect 
to  work.  If  not,  he  should  not  be  Superintendent. 
Besides,  if  he  is  earnest  and  careful  in  explaining 
his  wishes  to  his  teachers,  he  can  delegate  much  of 
the  work  at  examinations  (Central  and  Final)  to 
them,  and  they  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  it.  This 
system  makes  supervision  effective.  It  grades  the 
school,  it  classifies  the  pupils.  It  supervises  the 
work  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pupil.  It  reaches 
the  parents — "the  people." 

GRADATION. 
The  gradation  of  the  school  is  fixed  by  the  Course 
of  Study.     Some  courses  of  study  divide  the  work 
into  three  divisions;  others  into  five  grades,  and 
still  others  into  eight  grades — each  year's  work  con- 


stituting a  grade  in  the  course.  Most  all  sections  of 
the  country  now  have  pupils  in  some  of  the  schools 
who  have  completed  the  Common  School  Course, 
and  yet  who  desire  to  continue  in  school.  For 
these  a  two  years  Higher  Course  is  provided. 

Note. — Our  Course  of  Study  meets  these  several  require- 
ments. It  is  perfectly  graded,  giving  its  work  in  three  divis- 
ions, in  five  grades,  and  in  eight  years,  with  a  two  years 
Higher  Course. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  Course  of  Study  classifies  the  pupils  into 
grades.  It  remains  for  the  teacher  to  classify  the 
pupils  composing  each  grade.  To  aid  in  this,  and 
make  the  classification  systematic  and  permanent, 
the  teacher  is  provided  with  a  Classification  Record. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  school  the  teacher 
makes  a  record  of  her  classification  (some  Superin- 
tendents have  the  first  record  made  at  end  of  first 
month,  instead  of  at  end  of  first  week),  and  the 
teacher  then  duplicates  this  recorded  classification 
on  a  report  sheet.  This  report  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  Record,  showing  name,  age,  grade,  standing, 
promotions,  classes,  etc.,  of  the  pupils.  This  report 
goes  at  once  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

The  teacher  then  enters  the  standing  of  the  pu- 
pils in  the  several  branches,  for  each  succeeding 
month  of  the  term,  as  that  standing  is  shown  by  the 
monthly  written  examination  or  review.  At  the 
end  of  the  term,  or  last  month,  another  report  is 
made  out  and  sent  to  the  County  Superintendent. 
By  this  form  of  record  the  classification  of  the  pu- 
pils is  fixed  by  their  actual  work  as  judged  by  the 
teacher,  and  not  by  the  whim  and  caprice  of  parent 
and  child.  By  these  reports  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent he  knows  the  classification,  the  progress, 
the  scholarship  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county. 
The  first  report  shows  him  the  organization,  grada- 
tion, and  classification  of  the  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  and  enables  him,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  last  report  of  the  previous  term,  to  detect  at  a 
glance  any  mistakes  the  young  or  inexperienced 
teacher  has  made.  These  mistakes  he  at  once 
points  out  to  the  teacher  by  letter  or  otherwise. 
The  report  at  the  end  of  the  term  enables  him  to 
see,  by  placing  it  beside  the  first  report,  just  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  that  school  for  the  term, 
and  also  shows  him  just  where  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  school  should  begin  work  next  term.  This 
last  makes  it  possible  for  the  County  Superintendent 
to  prevent  the  "new  teacher"  from  breaking  up  the 
organization  of  the  school. 

This  system  of  records  and  reports  places  the 
organization  and  the  gradation  of  every  school  in 
the  county  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, and,  to  some  extent,  the  classification 
also.  With  this  system  in  use  the  County  Superin- 
tendent knows— or  may  know— as  much,  about  the 
work  of  his  teachers  and  their  pupils,  as  any  city 
superintendent  knows  about  the  work  in  his  schools. 


Sample  copy  of  the  Course  of  Study,  sample 
pages  of  the  Classification  Record,  and  samples  of 
the  reports,  will  be  furnished  free  to  County  Super- 
intendents who  desire  to  introduce  the  system. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  those  interested, 
and  assure  them  of  prompt,  careful  attention. 

For  rates,  description  samples,  etc., 
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Public  Opinion. 

The  success  of  any  public  enterprise  in 
this  country  is  dependent  upon  public  opin- 
ion. This  is  especially  true  of  public  edu- 
cation. Public  opinion  is  created  and 
moulded  by  the  persistent  advocacy,  by 
the  leading  minds,  of  the  doctrine  to  be 
established.    If  in   politics   the  leading 


minds  determine  that  protection  is  to  be 
the  issue  of  the  campaign,  both  parties  set 
to  work  to  establish  a  public  opinion  in 
their  respective  ranks. 

In  business,  too,  it  is  public  opinion  that 
makes  or  breaks  the  business  man.  He 
makes  liberal  use  of  the  press  and  the  mails 
to  create  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  his 
enterprise.  Money  spent  in  creating  this 
opinion  is  considered  well  spent  and  neces- 
sary to  ultimate  success. 

Public  education  has  been  waiting  for 
years  for  a  vigorous  and  persistent  presen- 
tation of  her  interests  to  the  people  in  order 
that  an  intelligent  and  commanding  public 
opinion  may  be  established.  At  present  it 
is  more  a  sentiment  than  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment that  the  public  school  shall  be  sup- 
ported. 

What  is  needed  is  a  strong  and  persistent 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people, 
to  the  end  that  more  competent  teachers  and 
supervisors  shall  be  employed,  and  a  course 
of  instruction  maintained  that  shall  give  to 
the  young  more  robustness  of  intellect  and 
of  character.  This  result  demands  that 
there  be  robustness  of  intellect  behind  the 
teacher's  desk. 

Now,  the  prime  condition  of  any  suc- 
cess in  creating  the  desired  public  opinion 
is  that  those  interested  in  education  shall 
agree  upon  a  certain  body  of  doctrine  to 
urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  people.  This 
is  something  that  they  have  been,  hereto- 
fore, either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do,  be- 
yond the  general  thought  that  education  is 
a  good  thing  and  the  schools  ought  to  be 
supported.  School  people,  as  a  class,  are 
intensely  individual.  It  is  probable  that 
there  is  something  in  teaching  that  tends  to 
make  them  so.  But  it  is  evident  that  before 
they  will  be  able  to  influence  the  people  to 
make  any  movement  in  advance,  they  must 
agree  upon  the  movement  to  be  urged  and 
unite  in  urging  it.  To  thus  agree  they  must 
learn  to  "give  and  take"  as  the  politicians 
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call  it.  The  narrow  demand  of  "my  way 
or  nothing"  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
teacher's  want  of  influence  in  society,  for 
many  years.  There  is  hardly  a  teachers' 
association  or  club  in  the  country  that  has, 
as  yet,  been  able  to  agree  upon  an  idea  and 
a  method  of  presenting  it,  and  then  unite 
in  trying  to  make  that  idea  prevail. 

The  great  need  of  the  present  is  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion  upon  matters 
educational.  The  fundamental  condition 
for  the  meeting  of  this  need  is  a  union  of 
opinion  among  teachers  upon  the  doctrine 
to  be  preached  and  the  general  method  of 
preaching  it.  All  educational  reforms 
should  originate  with  the  craft  and  be  pros- 
ecuted by  the  craft. 

It  is  the  function  of  teachers'  associations 
and  councils  to  secure  this  agreement.  How 
little  they  have  yet  accomplished!  How 
great  an  opportunity  is  now  open  to  them 
to  come  to  the  front  and  lead  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country  through  this  the 
most  important  and  interesting  period  in 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  public  edu- 
cation! Let  us  make  of  every  teachers' 
meeting  an  inquiry  meeting  into  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  schools,  and  let  us, 
in  addition,  form  such  an  association  or 
council  of  leaders  as  will  work  to  discover 
what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  this  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  what  shall  be  done  first. 

It  is  true  that  public  opinion  will,  in  gen- 
erations, work  itself  clear  on  these  questions 
and  that  the  right  will  eventually  prevail. 

But  some  of  these  generations  of  time 
can  be  saved  if  the  seers  of  what  must 
come  will  urge  intelligently  and  persistently 
that  these  things  be  brought  to  pass  within 
our  own  generation. 

Public  opinion  is  but  an  echo  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  lead  the  thought  of 
the  people.  Those  to  whom  the  leadership 
of  the  educational  thought  of  the  people 
naturally  belongs  are  the  teachers  of  the 
country. 


Psychology  for  Teachers. 

"Psychology"  has  become  fashionable. 
There  is  hardly  a  teacher  of  any  standing 
in  the  craft  that  does  not  own  from  one  to 
six  books.  Hardly  a  month  passes  that  a 
new  book  on  "psychology"  does  not  make 
its  appearance.  The  market  is  flooded 
with  them.  "Psychology"  is  the  rage,  but 
like  all  other  rages  it  is  only  skin-deep. 
These  are  the  books  that  are  "tasted"  pos- 


sibly, but  not  "chewed  and  digested,"  ex- 
cept in  a  relatively  few  instances. 

It  is  probable  that  psychology  must  have 
the  same  experience  that  some  other  valu- 
able amendments  to  our  curriculum  have 
had.  Gymnastics  and  Object  Teaching 
are  notable  examples.  They  came  up  like 
a  rocket  and  went  down  like  the  stick,— in- 
gloriously.  And  we  are  now  beginning  to 
see  what  there  is  of  practical  value  in  these 
ideas  that  must  be  incorporated  in  our  in- 
struction. Manual  training  will  probably 
go  through  a  similar  process.  And  psy- 
chology is  now  fairly  entering  upon  the 
rocket  stage. 

One  reason  for  this  "up  and  down"  ex- 
perience of  really  valuable  ideas  is  the 
crude  and  imperfect  form  in  which  they 
are  presented.  Gymnastics,  Object  Teach- 
ing, and  Manual  Training,  all  made  prom- 
ises at  first  that  were  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  ability  to  perform.  This  was  be- 
cause their  advocates  did  not  see  their  true 
office  and  value. 

A  similar  crude  and  imperfect  method 
of  presenting  the  psychology  that  teach- 
ers need  to  know  is  being  urged  by  the 
psychological  doctors. 

It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  system  of  defi- 
nitions and  of  barren  classifications  of  so- 
called  faculties  of  the  mind.  These  books 
are,  generally,  as  dry  as  dust  even  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  subject.  To 
novices  they  make  the  subject  positively 
repulsive.  They  are  only  valuable  to  such 
as  have  learned  all  of  psychology  that  it  is 
really  needful  for  a  teacher  to  know.  The 
psychology  of  teaching  and  the  psychology 
that  is  a  preparation  for  metaphysical 
study,  are  two  widely  differing  attainments; 
— not  in  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  so 
much  as  in  the  extent  of  it. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  the  Illinois  School  Journal, 
has  laid  the  foundation  upon  which,  as  an 
intellectual  basis,  the  psychological  domi- 
cil,  in  which  the  teacher  is  to  consciously 
live  and  move,  is  to  be  built. 

This  foundation  is  out  of  sight  of  the  com- 
mon school  teacher,  perhaps,  but  his  teacher 
must  see  it  and  build  his  above-ground 
structure  upon  it  The  method  must  be 
something  like  that  of  Miss  Hurll,whohas 
presented  three  of  the  most  suggestive  arti- 
cles in  The  Journal  that  have  ever  been 
published. 

The  thing  the  teacher  needs  to  know  is 
what,  approximately,  the  pupil  at  every 
stage  of  his  growth,  is  able  to  do,  and  just 
what  things  he  needs  to  do  to  give  him  the 
education  required.    The  first  is  educa- 
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tional  psychology,  the  second  is  scholar- 
ship. Pedagogy  is  the  selecting  from  the 
material  that  scholarship  furnishes  the 
things  that  psychology  says  can  be  utilized, 
and  supplying  ways  and  means  for  utiliz- 
ing them. 

We  are  looking  for  the  seer  to  arise  who 
will  be  able  to  lead  the  novice  to  see,  as 
clearly  as  he  can  see  the  truths  of  the  other 
sciences,  what  the  pupil  at  every  stage  of 
his  growth  is  able  to  do,  and  how  he  does 
it.  At  least  the  teacher  must  have  a  rea- 
sonable basis  of  expectation  in  regard  to 
these  things. 

A  psychology  that  begins  and  ends  with 
definitions  of  terms  and  fanciful  classifica- 
tions of  powers,  will  not  do  teachers  much 
good  even  if  they  master  it,  and  in  most 
instances  they  will  never  master  it.  At 
best  their  psychology  will  be  something 
external  to  them  that  they  would  best  ex- 
press by  a  blackboard  outline,  but  which 
gives  them  no  insight  into  what  is  going  on 
in  the  child's  mind. 


A  Uniform  Course  of  Study. 

The  adoption  of  a  practically  uniform 
course  of  study  is  a  step  in  the  evolution  of 
every  school  system.  The  necessity  of  this 
becomes  first  apparent  in  city  systems,  and 
courses  of  study  have  been  rigidly  followed 
in  these  for  years.  Then  another  educa- 
tional unit  was  recognized  when  the  county 
superintendent  came  to  be  a  center  of 
power.  Any  efficient  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  his  county  demanded  that  they 
follow  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  the 
next  movement  was  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  by  each  county  where  a  county  su- 
perintendent of  any  efficiency  was  em- 
ployed. These  county  superintendents,  in 
their  early  history  in  many  of  the  states, 
sought  each  to  frame  a  new  and  independ- 
ent course.  To  copy  from  another  would 
be  to  follow  the  lead  of  some  one  else, 
which,  they  thought,  would  be  a  confession 
of  the  weakness  they  felt.  After  a  while  it 
became  evident  that  what  was  good  for  a 
county  was  good  for  a  state,  and  some  of 
the  state  superintendents  sent  forth  general 
outlines  of  a  course  for  the  whole  state. 
These  were,  at  first,  too  general  to  be  of 
much  direct  service  to  teachers,  but  they 
gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  a  uniform 
scheme  of  studies  was  desirable.  Further 
experience  enabled  the  county  superinten- 
dents to  determine  more  specifically  just 
what  work  could  be  done  by  the  average 


teacher  in  the  average  country  school  from 
month  to  month. 

To  give  system  and  definiteness  to  their 
suggestions  it  was  necessary  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  gradation  and  classifica- 
tion of  rural  schools.  Upon  this  as  a  basis 
the  specific  work  for  each  grade  and  for 
each  month  of  the  grade  could  be  approx- 
imately determined  for  the  average  school. 
This  would  give  a  detailed  course  of  study 
for  the  rural  schools  of  a  state.  Such  a 
course  of  study  has  been  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  leading  county  superinten- 
dents in  Illinois  and  has  been  put  into  oper- 
ation in  almost  every  county  of  the  state. 
Report  says  that  it  is  working  well. 

But  we  are  finding  that  what  has  proved 
true  in  regard  to  different  counties  in  one 
state,  is  practically  true  in  regard  to  differ- 
ent states  having  the  same  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  no  educational  boundary 
lines  that  correspond  to  state  lines. 

The  course  of  instruction  applicable  in 
Illinois  is  applicable  in  its  essential  features, 
at  least,  to  all  of  the  North  Central  States. 
This  must  be  so  for  the  reason  that  the 
civilization  in  these  states  is  all  of  the  same 
type  and  of  the  same  degree  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  Southern  States  differ  from  these  in 
type  of  civilization  and  in  degree  of  devel- 
opment to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  best  course  of 
study  for  the  one  group  of  states  is  the 
best  for  the  other. 

New  England  is  rapidly  changing  her 
type  of  civilization  by  the  emigration  of 
New  Englanders  and  the  imigration  of  the 
Irish  and  the  French.  She  will  need  a  modi- 
fied type  of  school  instruction  in  her  public 
schools  into  which  a  much  larger  element 
of  manual  training  must  be  introduced. 

But  it  is  the  people  of  the  North  Central 
States  that  are  to  be  the  typical  Americans 
and  that  are  to  lead  the  thought  and  civiliza- 
tion of  this  country.  These  states  must  have 
a  common  course  of  training  for  the  children 
that  shall  look  chiefly  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  mind,  and  less  toward  a  prepara- 
tion for  specific  trades. 

We  note  that  some  of  the  eastern  school 
journals  are  moved  to  utter  a  word  of  cau- 
tion to  Illinois  and  the  rest,  lest  they  be- 
come slaves  instead  of  masters  of  their 
course  of  study.  Judging  from  the  results 
of  the  use  made  of  courses  of  study  in  New 
York  and  some  other  Eastern  cities,  we  can 
see  why  they  are  moved  to  utter  this  word 
of  caution.  A  course  of  study  is  the 
worst  of  masters,  but  it  is  the  most  valu- 
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able  of  servants.  We  have  often  said  that 
when  we  reach  the  ultimate  ideal  condi- 
tions we  shall  have  a  teacher  in  every 
school  who  is  able  to  be  a  law  unto  himself 
in  the  matter  of  a  course  of  study  for  his 
school,  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  But 
until  that  time  shall  come  a  course  of  study 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful teaching  in  the  schools.  And  when 
that  time  shall  come,  teachers  will  make 
quite  as  frequent  reference  to  a  course  of 
study  as  they  need  to  now.  The  more  in- 
telligent and  freer  our  teachers  become, 
the  more  will  they  lay  hold  of  all  helps  and 
suggestions  that  promise  aid  in  any  depart- 
ment of  education. 

The  reason  why  some  superintendents 
and  teachers  in  our  city  schools  are  slaves 
to  courses  of  study  is  that  their  develop- 
ment as  teachers  has  been  arrested.  They 
look  upon  that  as  an  end  which  is  only  a 
means.  But  that  is  no  fault  of  the  course 
of  study. 

A  guide-board  at  a  turn  in  the  road  is 
useful  to  two  classes  of  people:  (i)  To 
those  who  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  district  and  the  relative 
location  of  places,  but  who  need  to  know 
what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  short- 
est and  best  route  to  town  they  are  seeking. 
(2)  To  those  without  knowledge  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  country,  and  who  are  travel- 
ing in  the  dark  so  far  as  knowing  the  rela- 
tive location  of  the  places  is  concerned. 
The  guide-board  shows  them  which  road 
to  take  at  that  point,  and  at  every  other 
point  where  there  is  liability  to  err.  But 
should  one  of  these  finger-posts  be  thrown 
down  they  have  no  knowledge  that  can 
serve  them  in  such  an  emergency.  That 
travellers  will  persist  in  using  a  finger-board 
without  gaining  any  other  knowledge  from 
it  than  that  which  is  on  its  face  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  finger-board.  And  it  helps 
such  travelers  to  find  the  place  they  seek. 


On  Teaching  Morals. 

This  is  a  very  old  theme,  but  much  about 
the  thing  it  suggests  remains  undiscovered. 
We  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  a  definition 
of  morals.  We  find  intelligent  people 
affirming  that  morals  cannot  be  taught, 
and  people  equally  intelligent  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  only  through  instruction  that 
morality  can  be  acquired. 

A  prevailing  error  is  the  common  belief 
that  the  schools  do  not  teach  morality  un- 
less this  subject  appears  upon  the  program, 


and  a  recitation  is  conducted  in  it  at  stated 
intervals. 

We  hold  that  an  approximately  true  def- 
inition of  morality  is,  obedience  to  an 
intelligent  conviction  of  what  is  right. 

This  definition  suggests  both  an  intellec- 
tual element  and  an  element  of  will.  It 
goes  with  the  saying,  also,  that  every  act 
of  the  child  performed  in  obedience  to  an 
intelligent  conviction  of  duty  is  a  training 
in  morals. 

An  important  distinction,  that  is  not  al- 
ways recognized  by  teachers,  should  be 
made  between  what  is  known  as  "use  and 
wont,"  and  morality.  "Use  and  wont"  is 
the  source  of  very  many  of  our  habits, 
good  and  bad. 

By  "use  and  wont"  is  meant  those  prac- 
tices that  we  fall  into  from  association  with 
others,  or  from  the  influence  of  authority, 
or  from  natural  tendency,  etc.,  with  which 
the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  never  con- 
nected. Many  of  the  practices  of  school 
produce  habits  of  this  kind  that  have  little 
or  no  influence  upon  the  moral  character. 
For  instance,  the  habits  of  punctuality, 
regularity,  industry,  and  many  others  very 
important  to  a  person's  success  in  life,  may 
be  acquired  and  are  acquired  in  most 
schools  through  "use  and  wont."  The 
teacher  never  leads  the  child  to  associate 
the  thought  of  duty  with  them.  That  is, 
the  question  of  right  or  wrong  never  at- 
taches to  them  so  as  to  produce  the  feeling 
of  "ought."  We  hold  that  the  feeling  of 
ought  must  be  an  ingredient  of  an  act  to 
entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  moral  in  the  edu- 
cational sense  of  the  word. 

An  absolutely  moral  act  is  one  that  is  ab- 
solutely right.  Most  of  the  acts  one  per- 
forms are  only  relatively  moral;  that  is, 
right  so  far  as  his  knowledge  enables  him 
to  determine.  The  right  or  wrong  of  an 
act  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  not  of  feeling. 

One  error  in  much  of  our  moral  teach- 
ing is  that  feeling  more  than  intelligence  is 
made  the  criterion  of  what  is  right  or  wrong. 
The  conscientious  but  weak  minded  teacher 
is  apt  to  make  a  wrong  association  of 
"ought"  with  acts.  The  result  is  that  the 
moral  sense  of  the  child  is  weakened  be- 
cause his  intelligence  does  not  approve  the 
instruction  he  receives,  or  else  it  is  made 
morbid  and  irrational,  and  becomes  the 
source  of  much  needless  pain. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  first  requis- 
ite of  good  moral  teaching  is  an  intelligent 
teacher.  With  such  a  teacher  the  entire 
school  life  of  the  child  is  made  a  training 
in  morals.    Every  act  with  which  the  idea 
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of  right  or  wrong  may  properly  be  asso- 
ciated is  used  to  strengthen  the  moral  sense 
and  cultivate  the  habit  of  morality. 

By  the  habit  of  morality  is  meant  the 
habit  of  associating  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  with  actions,  and  of  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  the  feeling  of  "ought." 

It  is  in  the  formation  of  this  habit  that 
the  schools  are  weak.  And  this  weakness 
arises  not  from  the  want  of  stated  recita- 
tions in  morals,  but  from  a  want  of  a  per- 
sistent and  rational  appeal  to  the  moral 
sense  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  school 
life.  There  is  too  much  reliance  upon  au- 
thority on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  affection 
of  the  child  for  the  teacher  upon  the  other; 
and  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  the  appeal 
is  first  made.  The  first  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  child's  sense  of  what  is  due, 
and  if  his  will  is  too  weak  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  this  conviction  it  should  be  reen- 
forced  by  persuasion  or  by  authority. 

The  need  of  the  American  people  in 
every  sphere  of  life  is  the  habit  of  associ- 
ating the  feeling  of  "ought"  with  their  acts. 
Our  people  are  wanting  in  moral  sensitive- 
ness as  well  as  in  moral  earnestness.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  present  adult  genera- 
tion will  greatly  improve.  The  chief  hope 
that  the  rising  generation  will  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  rests  with  the 
schools. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  these,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance,  shall  not  be  found  wanting. 


Running  the  Locomotive. 

An  officer  in  high  standing  in  one  of  our 
educational  organizations  seems  to  hold  that 
such  officers  are  in  no  measure  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  these  organizations.  He 
gives  forcible  expression  to  this  conviction 
by  saying  that  he  "was  elected  to  run  the 
locomotive,  not  to  build  it." 

Of  course  this  assumes  that  the  locomo- 
tive has  been  builded  and  is  complete  and 
not  yet  wanting  repairs.  It  assumes  also 
that  the  destination  of  the  locomotive  is 
definitely  known  and  the  track  laid,  and 
that  the  machine  is  on  the  right  track.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  locomotive  engineer 
who  knows  how  to  manipulate  the  levers 
and  oil  the  machine,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  train  hands  to  keep  up  the  steam 
and  take  care  of  the  passengers. 

Well,  that  is  a  very  comforting  view  to 
take  of  the  matter,  and  if  these  conditions 
are  all  supplied  in  the  present  state  of  our 
educational  progress,  it  is  a  very  easy  and 


simple  thing  to  act  the  part  of  an  officer. 
In  fact  it  makes  but  very  little  difference 
who  is  officer.  There  is  hardly  any  pass- 
enger on  the  train  who  cannot  "run  the 
locomotive"  if  this  is  all  that  is  required 
of  him.  And  if  it  is  true  that  little  ability 
is  demanded  of  the  engineer  then  it  is  also 
true  that  little  honor  attaches  to  his  posi- 
tion. A  place  that  any  one  can  fill  is  of 
small  consequence,  relatively. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the 
remark  of  the  official  referred  to,  who  made 
it  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  not  attempting 
to  reform  the  purpose  and  methods  of  our 
educational  conventions. 

This  figure  of  the  engineer  and  the  loco- 
motive seems  to  us  to  be  inapplicable  to 
our  present  educational  status  in  two  or 
three  particulars. 

1.  The  locomotive  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, or,  if  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  com- 
plete, it  has  been  so  poorly  constructed  that 
it  is  greatly  in  need  of  repairs.  It  is  cer- 
tainly expected  of  a  competent  engineer 
that  he  shall  point  out  its  defects  and  sug- 
gest the  repairs  needed. 

2.  There  is  no  definite  goal  toward 
which  the  engine  is  to  be  run.  It  ought  to 
run  somewhere  for  something  worth  the 
coal  and  oil  required  to  run  it. 

3.  No  road  has  ever  been  constructed 
nor  track  laid  to  this  somewhere,  and  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  organ- 
ization to  survey  the  route  and  construct 
the  road.  He  who  fancies  this  work  to  have 
been  done  already  must  be  unmindful  of 
the  gropings  and  failures  of  the  officers 
that  have  preceded  him.  Not  that  they 
have  not  made  progress  by  showing  where 
the  goal  is  not,  but  the  "holy  grail"  is  yet 
undiscovered.  Until  a  nearer  approach  to 
what  is  attainable  is  made,  we  believe  that 
the  officers  of  our  educational  organiza- 
tions should  be  something  more  than  loco- 
motive engineers. 


"A  National  League." 

A  "National  League  for  the  Protection 
of  American  Institutions"  was  organized  at 
Saratoga, August  2 1 .  This  is  a  title  that  reads 
well,  and  its  incorporators  no  doubt  mean 
well.  It  will,  though,  only  aggravate  the 
trouble  it  purposes  to  correct,  if  care  is 
not  used  in  directing  its  action.  Its  chief 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  protect  our  schools 
from  "Catholic  influence  and  interference." 
This  is  the  old  aspect  of  the  question  of 
school  protection.    The   League  should 
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modernize  a  trifle.  For  half  a  century  this 
threatened  evil  of  Catholic  interference 
has  been  held  before  us  as  the  impending 
danger  of  the  hour.  The  hours  have  flown, 
and  yet  our  public  school  system  lives  and 
prospers  unscathed  by  this  much  talked- 
of  danger.  The  apparent  conditions  gov- 
erning to-day  indicate  that  danger  to  our 
public  schools  lurks  as  threateningly  in 
Protestant  as  in  Catholic  interference. 
Safety  lies  most  surely  in  the  complete  non- 
interference of  the  church,  either  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  and  in  bettering  the  service 
of  the  public  school.  If  our  public  schools 
are  to  be  controlled  in  cities  by  boards  of 
ward  politicians  whose  cupidity  distributes 
the  "places" — superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers — as  favors  to  party  heelers; 
and  in  the  country,  by  indifference  and  stu- 
pidity, then  indeed  is  our  system  endan- 
gered. When  the  church  schools  surpass 
the  public  school  in  excellence  of  manage- 
ment and  instruction,  then  will  our  public 
school  system  be  endangered  by  church 
interference.  Let  the  League  look  well 
to  the  kind  of  instruction  and  character 
of  the  schools  in  the  public  system.  Care 
and  watchfulness  here  will  increase  the 
hold  our  school  system  has  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  this  will,  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,forever  bar  churchly  interference 
to  any  serious  extent.  Gantz. 


One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  con- 
nected with  the  present  very  interesting 
stage  in  the  growth  of  education  is  that  a 
large  number  of  women  are  entering  upon 
the  deeper  study  of  the  principles  and  pro- 
cesses of  teaching.  The  work  of  educat- 
ing the  children  is  to  be  imposed  upon 
women  even  more  than  it  is  at  present,  be- 
fore the  tide  will  turn  and  the  importance 
of  having  both  men  and  women  in  the 
schools  will  be  seen  by  the  people.  Those 
women  who  come  into  the  best  mastery  of 
educational  psychology  and  its  application 
to  teaching  the  growing  mind,  and  who 
enter  in  earnest  upon  the  study  of  the  ed- 
ucational problems  of  the  present,  will  be 
called  to  the  positions  of  largest  responsi- 
bility. The  days  of  the  machine  princi- 
pal or  superintendent  are  numbered.  Those 
who  can  do  something  better  will  be  called 
to  fill  their  places  just  so  fast  as  they  prove 
themselves  better  qualified.  The  future  is 
very  promising  for  women  teachers  who 
have  both  theoretical  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical skill. 


The  people  of  Indiana  are  required  by 
law  to  throw  away  property  to  the  value  of 
$500,000  in  order  that  a  single  company  of 
fcook  publishers  can  have  a  chance  to  sell 
their  goods  to  the  amount  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million.  This  is  securing  cheap 
school  books  with  a  vengeance.  Perhaps 
they  mean  that  they  are  cheap  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  poor. 


One  important  problem  which  our  lead- 
ers ought  to  attack  and  solve  is  how  to 
make  our  associations  of  teachers  of 
greater  value  to  education.  They  are  val- 
uable as  they  are,  but  no  special  revelation 
was  made  to  those  who  first  organized 
them.  They  did  not  spring,  Minerva  like, 
full  grown  from  the  brain  of  some  educa- 
tional Jove. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Illi- 
nois has  obtained  a  promise  from  Dr. 
Harris,  the  National  Commissioner  of 
Education,  to  make  the  annual  address  at 
the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Springfield 
during  the  holidays.  This  will  give  the 
teachers  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  foremost  thinker  of  the  age. 


Each  state  that  will  send  a  large  delega- 
tion to  St.  Paul  next  summer  ought  to 
appoint  a  committee,  at  the  holiday  meet- 
ing, to  secure  suitable  accommodations  for 
the  teachers  of  the  State.  This  convention 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  National  Association,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  the  best. 


Why  would  it  not  be  "the  thing  to  do" 
for  each  State  Association  in  the  North 
Central  States,  at  the  next  meeting,  to 
appoint  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be 
held  in  St.  Paul  next  summer,  to  consider 
the  question  of  organizing  a  Council  of 
Education  for  the  the  Mississippi  Valley? 
If  not,  why  not  ? 


State  Superintendant  Edwards,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  been  seeing  for  himself  what  is 
going  on  in  the  country  schools  of  the 
State,  by  spending  some  time  in  visiting 
these  schools. 
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[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


MR.  WOODWARD  AND  THE  COUNCIL  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 


The  following  letter  will  explain  itself. 
After  the  note  in  the  October  number 
was  in  type  we  received  a  copy  of  The 
Teacher,  containing  a  contribution  from 
Mr.  Woodward,  in  which  he  reiterates  the 
charge  that  the  Report  of  the  Council 
Committe,  made  at  Nashville,  defined  the 
manual  training  school  as  a  workshop  in 
wood  and  metals. 

To  this  article  the  editor  of  this  Journal 
replied  and  forwarded  that  reply  to  The 
Teacher  for  publication,  and  received  as- 
surance that  it  would  appear  in  the  next 
number.  We  borrow  this  reply  from  the 
columns  of  The  Teacher,  and  print  it  as  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Woodward's  letter. —  [Ed. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  8,  1889. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: — In  your  valuable 
October  number  you  graciously  printed  a  short  note 
from  me,  in  which  I  quoted  from  the  Nashville  Re- 
port of  the  Pedagogic  Committee,  a  statement— so 
and  so.  In  your  comments  you  said:  "What  the 
Council  Report  did  say  is  as  follows:"  Then  you 
gave  a  passage  quite  different  from  the  one  I  quoted 
— and  then  you  stopped!  I  doubt  if  you  realized 
the  peculiar  bearing  of  your  comment.  I  suspect 
that  those  who  read  it  felt  that  you  wished  them  to 
understand  that  the  Committee  never  said  what  I 
said  they  said. 

Of  course  you  did  not  wish  any  one  to  think  that, 
for  you  knew  that  I  quoted  correctly.  You  only 
wished  your  readers  to  know  that  the  report  said 
some  other  things,  too,  in  the  light  of  which  the 
first  statement — the  one  I  quoted — was  to  be  inter- 
preted. 

Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  your  readers  whether 
or  not  the  report  did  say  that  the  entire  curriculum 
of  the  manual  training  school  is  included  in  work 
of  trades  in  wood  and  metals.  If  the  report  did 
say  that,  and  if  the  Committee  did  not  mean  what 
they  said,  will  you  kindly  explain  what  they  did 
mean,  so  that  strangers  who  have  never  seen  a 
manual  training  school  (there  are  scarcely  more  than 
fifty  in  the  United  States),  and  who  doubtless  have 
very  crude  notions  of  a  school  with  a  tool  labora- 
tory in  it,  may  not  be  misled.  Respectfully, 

C.  M.  WOODWARD. 


"A  paper  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward  in  the 
September  Teacher,  seems  to  have  been 
written  under  a  grave  misapprehension  of 
the  facts.  The  tendency  of  such  misrep- 
resentation to  prevent  honest  minded  read- 
ers, who  do  not  read  on  both  sides  of  ques- 
tions, from  giving  proper  consideration  to 
the  conservative  view  of  the  manual  train- 
ing problem,  must  be  my  excuse  for  ask- 
ing for  space  in  The  Teacher  Xo  reply  briefly 
to  this  extraordinary  paper.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  defend  the  report,  but  to  ask 
that  Mr.  Woodward  and  others  read  it, 
before  rushing  into  print  to  assail  state- 
ments it  never  made. 

Mr.  Woodward  begins  by  charging  Mr. 
Harris  with  writing  the  report,  and,  between 
the  lines,  he  dismisses  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  from  any  real  connection 
with  it.  But  the  other  members  do  not 
ask  to  be  relieved  of  any  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  authorship  of  it.  There 
is  but  little  in  it  that  has  not  been 
said  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  pages  of 
the  Illinois  School  Journal  during  the  past 
three  years.  It  is  not  new,  therefore,  to 
the  writer  of  this  article.  The  structure 
and  language  of  the  report  are  Mr.  Harris's; 
the  doctrine  it  advocates  is  that  held  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

This  paper  of  Mr.  Woodward's  is  the 
first  of  a  series  which  he  is  to  write  review- 
ing it,  but  it  is  evident  from  this  first 
one  of  the  series  that  he  has  not  yet  read 
the  report,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  a  prime 
requisite  to  any  valuable  review  of  it. 

That  he  has  not  yet  read  it  is  evident 
from  his  first  charge  in  this,  his  first  article. 
He  says: 

.  'The  Council  Report  on  the  educational  value  of 
manual  training  says  that  the  entire  curriculum  of 
the  manual  training  school  is  included  in  work  in 
the  trades  that  deal  in  wood  and  metals.' 
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And  he  says: 

'  It  is  hard  to  be  patient  with  such  a  misstate- 
ment.' 

The  following  two  brief  paragraphs  from 
the  report  contain  everything  in  it  that 
could,  by  any  conceivable  ingenuity,  be 
distorted  into  this  misstatement  of  Mr. 
Woodward's: 

1.  'Your  Committee  find  that  the  course  of  study 
in  manual  training,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hand,  is  limited  to  a  narrow  circle  of 
trades  in  the  wood  and  metal  industries,  and  that 
so  far  as  it  is  auxiliary  to  trades  and  occupations 
directly  it  covers  the  work  of  only  one  in  twelve  of 
the  laborers  actually  employed  in  the  United  States. 
Indirectly,  as  dealing  especially  with  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery,  it  has  a  much  wider  application, 
and  your  Committee  believe  that  all  laborers  who 
employ  machines  or  tools  of  any  description  would 
be  benefited  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  a  course 
of  manual  training,  and  that  there  is  something  edu- 
cative in  it  for  those  who  are  to  use  machines.  This 
is  the  most  important  argument  that  can  be  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  the  manual  training  school  in 
behalf  of  its  educative  value.' 

The  term  "manual  training  school"  in 
this  report  has  the  definition  that  Mr.  Wood- 
ward has  given  it,  viz.,  a  school  in  which 
there  is  regular  and  systematic  training  by 
the  use  of  mechanical  tools. 

The  paragraph  preceding  this  considered 
the  effect  of  one  sort  of  manual  training 
upon  manual  dexterity  of  another  kind.  It 
is  as  follows: 

2.  'The  education  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  the  training  of  the  eye  in  accuracy,  go  for 
something  in  way  of  education,  especially  if  these, 
too,  are  of  a  general  character  and  productive  of 
skill  in  many  arts.  But  it  happens,  in  most  cases, 
that  the  training  of  the  muscles  for  a  special  opera- 
tion unfits  them  more  or  less  for  other  special  oper- 
tions.  Every  trade  has  its  special  knack  or  skill, 
and  not  only  requires  special  education  to  fit  the 
laborer  to  pursue  it,  but  it  reacts  upon  him  and  fixes 
in  his  bodily  organism  certain  limitations,  which,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  unfit  him  for  other  occupa- 
tions. The  work  of  blacksmithing,  for  instance, 
would  unfit  one  for  engraving;  the  work  of  planing 
and  sawing  would  diminish  the  skill  of  a  wood  car- 
ver. Work  in  the  trades  that  deal  with  wood  and 
metals  (and  these'  [wood  and  metals]  'include  the 
entire  curriculum  of  the  manual  training  school' 
[in  so  far  as  it  is  manual  training  of  course])  'would 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  delicate  touch  required  by 
the  laborer  on  textile  manufactures,  and  this  class 
of  laborers  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  combined  classes 
of  wood  and  metal  workers.' 

In  the  parenthesis  (the  brackets  are 
mine)  in  this  last  paragraph  are  contained 
the  words  which  Mr.  Wooward  takes  as  the 
text  of  his  paper  in  the  September  Teacher. 
But  is  it  possible  for  any  one  but  an  igno- 
ramus or  a  pettifogger  to  deliberately  inter- 
pret them,  taken  in  the  connection  in 
which  they  are  used,  as  denning  the  entire 
curriculum  of  study  pursued  in  the  ordi- 
nary manual  training  schools?    What  the 


parenthesis  means  and  says  is  that  the 
entire  curriculum  of  the  manual  training 
school,  in  so  far  as  it  is  manual training -by 
Mr.  Woodwards  own  definition,  is  limited 
to  work  in  wood  and  metals.  That  it  gives 
no  training  in  textile  manufacture,  for  in- 
stance. Could  it  ever  enter  the  mind  of  an 
honest  and  intelligent  reader,  who  reflected 
only  for  a  moment,  that  there  was  any  inten- 
tion here  to  make  a  complete  enumeration 
of  all  the  different  subjects  of  study  that 
are  taught  in  Mr.  Woodward's  Manual 
Training  School?  The  purpose  of  this 
report  is  to  consider  the  educational  value 
of  manual  training  (as  Mr.  Woodward  has 
defined  it),  and  not  the  educational  value 
of  physics,  or  Latin,  or  literature,  which 
Mr.  Woodward  and  others  may  teach  along 
with  their  manual  training. 

Now,  I  regard  Mr.  Woodward  as  both 
honest  and  intelligennt,  and,  therefore,  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  found  in  this  little, 
harmless  parenthesis  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  to  declare  in  it  all 
the  studies  that  are  or  may  be  pursued  in 
manual  training  schools  in  the  country. 

The  only  direct  reference  to  such  a 
course  of  study  made  in  this  report  is  in 
the  first  paragraph  quoted,  and  in  that 
there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  charging 
that  it  affirms  that  the  entire  course  of 
study  of  manual  training  schools  is  limited 
to  work  in  wood  and  metals.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  clear  implication  that 
there  are  other  studies  in  these  schools. 

But  the  Committee  was  not  asked  to  con- 
sider the  entire  course  of  study  in  these  or 
any  other  schools,  but  to  report  upon  the 
educational  value  of  manual  training,  or 
work  with  tools,  whether  obtained  in  these 
schools  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Woodward  being  both  honest  and 
intelligent,  this  serious  misapprehension  of 
his  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  a  careless  reader  as  well  as  a 
poor  listener.  And  yet,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  heard  it  all  right  and  inter- 
preted the  meaning  of  the  report  correctly 
when  it  was  read  in  the  Council.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  his  protesting  then 
against  any  misrepresentation  of  the  course 
of  study  of  his  school. 

In  the  light  of  the  natural  and  evident 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  this  re- 
port it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Woodward's 
declaration  that  '  It  is  hard  to  be  patient 
with  such  a  misstatement'  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Committee  in  respect  to  his  misrep- 
resentation of  their  report,  provided  they 
indulged  in  so  feminine  a  style  of  protest. 
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As  one  looks  through  this  page  and  a  half 
of  rhetoric  hurled  against  this  man  of 
straw  of  Mr.  Woodward's  own  making,  he 
thinks  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  windmills 
as  the  more  rational  spectacle. 

Mr.  Woodward  then  proceeds  to  quote 
some  other  incidental  statements  of  the 
Committee  in  respect  to  the  educative 
results  of  manual  training — without  educa- 
tion in  letters  and  science — and  interprets 
them  to  be  a  criticism  upon  his  manual 
training  school! 

If  he  could  conceive  the  notion  that  this 
report  was  upon  the  educational  value  of 
manual  training  considered  by  itself,  dis- 
connected from  the  study  of  letters  and 
science,  and  without  any  regard  to  where 
it  was  obtained,  and  that  the  consideration 
of  this  topic  was  its  only  purpose,  and  that 
the  St.  Louis  school  or  the  education  re- 
ceived in  it  was  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  while  making  it,  he  would  be 
able  to  interpret'the  report  more  correctly. 

If  we  can  determine  what  is  the  educa- 
tional value  of  tool-work  will  we  not  then 
be  better  able  to  determine  whether  it 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  a  general  cur- 
riculum of  study  for  all  children? 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  those  whom 
these  reformers  call  "conservatives"  and 
"fossils"  and  other  pet  names,  that  some 
one  would  come  forward  who  would  be 
able  to  discuss  the  value  of  "manual  train- 
ing" and  show,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  it 
has  the  educational  value  they  claim  for 
it.  Mr.  Woodward  is,  to-day,  the  acknowl- 
edged champion,  but  up  to  date  he  has 
limited  his  evidence  of  its  educational 
value  to  what  the  parents,  the  children, 
some  teachers,  and  the  newspapers  say 


about  it.  He  says  that  he  is  compelled  to 
read  and  re-read  such  arguments  as  are 
presented  in  this  report  before  he  can 
understand  them.  He  says  this  especially 
of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  which  are 
generally  thought  to  have  the  quality  of 
lucidity,  whatever  else  they  may  lack.  We 
trust  that  the  inability  to  follow  an  argu- 
ment like  that  made  in  this  report  is  not 
the  result  of  manual  training,  for  if  it  has  so 
bad  an  effect  on  so  promising  an  intellect  as 
his,  it  will  certainly  leave  the  most  of  its  vic- 
tims hopelessly  stranded. 

It  is  very  evident  from  this  first  paper 
that  Mr.  Woodward  does  not  yet  under- 
stand this  report.  Until  the  champion  of 
manual  training  shall  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  such  a  document  as  this,  and 
pursue  its  discussion  upon  this  plane,  there 
is  little  hope  of  settling  this  question  to  the 
satisfaction  of  reformers  and  conservatives. 
The  latter  are  not  yet  prepared  to  accept 
its  value  on  the  kind  of  evidence  presented. 
It  savors  too  much  of  the  method  of  rea- 
soning of  the  christian  scientists  and  spir- 
itualists who  have  a  great  talent  for  attrib- 
uting events  to  imaginary  causes. 

If  there  is  anything  of  substantial  educa- 
tional value  in  the  manual  training  idea  it 
can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  process 
and  in  the  nature  of  mind.  An  analysis  of 
the  mind  and  of  this  process  must  reveal 
this  value.  When  this  analysis  is  made,  we 
shall  be  able  to  see,  if  it  be  true,  that  manual 
training  does  not  need  to  receive  the  credit 
that  belongs  to  other  things  in  order  to 
defend  its  existence,  but  that  it  has  a  neces- 
sary element  that  no  other  school  exercise 
supplies."  Geo.  P.  Brown. 

In  The  Teacher. 


SUPERVISION. 


The  question  of  the  hour  is,  How  to 
make  the  Public  School  in  America  what 
it  must  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  age.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  results 
among  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
citizens.  School  instruction  is  felt  to  be 
wanting  in  virility.  The  youth  who  leave 
the  schools  from  the  grammar  and  high 
school  grades  are  intellectually  flabby. 
Their  standard  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
mastery  of  a  subject  or  by  accuracy  is  too 
low.  The  school  must  ever  be  judged  by 
the  character  of  the  ideals  the  pupils  form. 
Judged  by  these  and  by  the  pupil's  concep- 
tion of  what  work  is,  and  how  much  of  it  is 


necessary  to  accomplish  anything  of  value, 
the  schools  are  not  strong.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  foreign  visitors  should  gen- 
erally report  that  the  Old  World  has  little 
to  learn  from  America  in  matters  of  school 
education.  These  are  plain,  stubborn 
facts,  and  we  believe  it  is  not  wise  for 
teachers  to  ignore  them  or  deny  them. 

At  present  the  great  public,  which  is 
never  very  discriminating,  but  which  feels 
that  some  change  is  necessary,  are  ques- 
tioning the  fitness  of  the  course  of  study. 
By  and  by  their  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  teaching.  When 
the  intelligent  common  sense  of  our  peo- 
ple comes  to  realize  the  actual  character  of 
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much  of  the  instruction  in  many  of  the 
common  schools  they  will  either  set  to 
work  at  once  to  reform  it,  or  they  will  pro- 
nounce the  attempt  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  a  failure. 

These  are  not  pleasant  things  to  say. 
And  they  are  especially  unpleasant  to  those 
who  have  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  or  who  are 
blind  to  the  facts.  But  it  is  needful  that 
these  evils  be  looked  squarely  in  the  face 
before  the  necessity  of  setting  to  work  to 
reform  them  will  be  generally  felt. 

We  hold  that  the  need  and  only  need  of 
the  schools  of  America  to-day  is  better 
teaching.  With  competent  teachers  in  the 
schools  all  needed  changes  in  course  of 
study  will  be  gradually  introduced.  But  in 
the  hands  of  incompetent  teachers  a  perfect 
curriculum  will  be  powerless  to  effect  re- 
form. A  good  course  of  study  is  better  than 
a  poor  one,  but  the  best  course  of  study  is 
worth  nothing  if  the  teacher  is  worthless. 

We  dislike  to  say  disagreeable  things 
quite  as  much  as  any  one  dislikes  to  hear 
them.  It  would  be  much  pleasanter  to 
follow  the  lead  of  our  amiable  contempor- 
aries who  affirm  that  everything  in  the 
schools  is  as  it  should  be,  or  who,  after  the 
manner  of  the  hunted  ostrich  that  buries 
its  head  in  the  sand,  refuse  to  look  upon 
the  danger  that  threatens  us.  But  we  have 
never  pointed  out  a  defect  without  attempt- 
ing to  suggest  a  remedy. 

We  believe  that  one  remedial  agency, 
other  than   the   intelligent   and  earnest 


efforts  that  are  now  being  put  forth  to  in- 
duce teachers  to  make  a  better  preparation 
for  teaching,  is  a  closer  and  more  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  the  schools.  Super- 
vision, to  be  effective,  must  be  intelligent, 
and  it  must  be  close  in  all  schools  where  in- 
efficient teachers  are  employed.  It  is  at 
present  impossible  to  secure  efficient 
teachers  for  all  the  schools.  They  do  not 
exist  in  sufficient  numbers.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  fairly  efficient  supervisors. 

A  good  supervisor  is  himself  a  good 
teacher.  This  is  the  first  requisite.  The 
next  is  an  ability  to  come  into  sympathy 
with  the  teacher  and,  starting  from  his 
standpoint,  to  help  him  to  see  how  he  can 
improve  his  work,  and  why  what  is  sug- 
gested will  be  an  improvement. 

Our  country  schools  need  more  of  these 
helpers.  The  county  superintendent  should 
have  a  corps  of  assistants  large  enough  to 
give  to  every  teacher  who  needs  it  all  the 
assistance  that  will  be  valuable  to  him. 

This  will  add  something  to  the  school 
expense  of  the  county,  but  it  will  add  much 
more  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
in  the  county.  So  long  as  the  people  are 
willing  to  employ  cheap  and  poor  teach- 
ers the  county  must  see  to  it  that  the  rural 
schools  have  the  same  careful  supervision 
that  the  town  schools  receive.  What  is 
found  to  be  needed  by  the  towns  and  cities 
is  needed  by  the  country  schools,  and  for 
the  same  reasons. 


" PROFESSIONAL  "  PSYCHOLOGY. 


The  need  of  better  instruction  in  educa- 
tional psychology  than  that  which  prevails 
in  our  normal  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes is  apparent  to  every  intelligent  ob- 
server. It  is  in  these  teachers'  schools  that 
we  ought  to  find  the  ablest  and  most  thor- 
ough scholars  as  instructors.  They  should 
know  what  has  been  found  out  by  others — i. 
e.,  the  literature  upon  the  subject, — and  they 
should  be  skilled,  by  long  experience,  in 
interpreting  psychological  phenomena.  It 
is  only  such  teachers  that  can  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  and  lead  the  novice 
to  make  an  intelligent  application  of  his 
knowledge  of  mind  to  the  teaching  art.  It 
is  not  possible  that  every  school  teacher 
shall  be  psychologist,  in  a  scholarly  sense, 
but  it  is  essential  that  every  teacher  of 
teachers  shall  be  such.    Until  our  Normal 


schools  shall  employ,  in  general,  better 
teachers  of  psychology  and  its  application 
to  the  work  of  teaching,  there  is  little  hope 
that  a  science  of  teaching  will  be  discov- 
ered, or  that  the  vocation  of  the  teacher 
will  take  on  a  professional  character. 

Our  own  observation  for  ten  years  past 
has  confirmed  us  in  the  belief  that  the 
teachers  of  psychology  in  our  profes- 
sional schools  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  students  of  psychology.  Some  of  them 
are  in  that  first  stage  of  freedom,  which  has 
been  called  the  freedom  of  ignorance.  They 
talk  in  words  of  learned  length  about  that 
of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  dismiss 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  unworthy  of 
consideration  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  the  race.  It  makes 
an  intelligent  listener's  blood  boil  to  see 
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such  shallow  brained  quacks  in  the  "profes- 
sor's" chair  in  a  school  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  The  result  of  this  senseless  and 
dry- as -dust  sort  of  instruction  (save  the 
mark)  is  to  disgust  the  intelligent  student 
with  the  subject,  and  insure  that  as  soon  as 
he  can  "make  his  grade"  in  it  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  profound  nonsense 
so  long  as  he  lives. 

There  is  another  large  class  that  are  more 
modest  and  do  not  claim  to  be  natural  born 
psychologists,  and  who  know  that  they  do 
not  know.  These  are  generally  satisfied 
if  they  fairly  master  the  meaning  of  the 
text  and  do  what  they  can  to  help  the  stu- 
dents to  do  the  same.  They  are  teachers 
of  book  psychology,  and  are  efficient  in 
varying  degrees — from  the  senseless  memor- 
izing of  text-book  definitions  to  an  ade- 
quate apprehension  of  the  thought  of  the 
author.  But  in  every  case  psychology  is  an 
objective  thing  to  them,  between  which  and 
their  own  minds  there  is  little  in  common. 

We  should  not  be  able  to  describe  these 
conditions  so  minutely  if  we  had  not  passed 
through  them  in  our  own  experience. 

There  seem  to  be  but  very  few,  up  to 
date,  that  comprehend  what  it  is  to  know, 
and  what  is  the  process  by  which  the  mind 
comes  by  knowledge,  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  each  stage  in  this  pro- 
cess for  the  growing  mind.  So  long  as  they 
have  no  clear  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  things,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
lead  the  student-teacher  to  any  practical 
knowledge  of  psychology. 

Some  six  or  seven  months  ago  we  thought 
to  test  whether  or  not  the  "professors"  of 
psychology  in  the  different  normal  schools 
had  any  interest  in  the  subject  beyond  what 
they  might  gather  from  their  text-books. 

To  do  this  we  sent  to  each  one  of  them 
a  pamphlet  containing  the  first  six  papers 
of  Dr.  Harris's  remarkable  series  of  arti- 
cles,— "Thoughts  on  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy"— that  have  been  published  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  Illinois  School  Jour- 
nal', and  it  was  intimated  that  if  they  were 


interested  in  this  discussion  we  should  be 
glad  to  help  them  to  the  other  numbers. 
We  have  received  one  letter  in  response  to 
the  nearly  200  pamphlets  we  sent  out,  which 
contained  a  request  that  the  other  numbers 
of  the  series  be  forwarded,  and  which  stated 
that  the  writer  was  interested  in  what  Dr. 
Harris  has  said  in  the  first  pamphlet  we 
had  sent.  No  other  letter  of  any  sort  what- 
ever has  been  received  from  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  professional  schools  for 
teachers  in  this  country,  except  that  in  one 
case  the  "professor"  returned  the  pamph- 
let to  us  without  any  remark.  He  probably 
thought  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  "force"  him 
into  subscribing  for  our  school  journal,  and 
was  afraid  of  it. 

We  are  disposed  to  say,  and  we  hope  it 
is  not  violating  confidence,  that  this  single 
exception  to  the  rule  of  silence  and,  by  in- 
ference, of  indifference  is  the  Millersville 
Normal  school  in  Penn.  We  should  also 
say,  since  we  have  said  so  much,  that  a 
number  of  the  leading  normal  schools  in 
the  country  have  received  this  series  from 
month  to  month  and  have  expressed  much 
interest  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Harris.  But  this  number  is  not  large. 
Two  or  three  in  Massachusetts,  one  in 
New  Hampshire,  one  in  Michigan,  one  in 
New  York,  two  or  three  in  Wisconsin,  one 
in  Indiana,  two  in  Illinois,  one  in  Kansas, 
one  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Tennessee,  one  in 
St.  Louis,  and  one  in  Maryland,  complete 
the  list  as  we  remember  it. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying  that  so  gen- 
eral an  indifference  as  this  to  so  interest- 
ing and  important  a  contribution  to  psy- 
chological literature  as  is  this  series  of  arti- 
cles, either  shows  a  want  of  interest  by 
teachers  of  psychology  in  the  subject  they 
teach,  or  an  inability  to  recognize  an 
important  contribution  to  the  science,  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  experts. 

Either  horn  of  the  dilemma  promises 
but  little  help  from  the  "professional" 
schools  as  a  class  in  raising  teaching  to  the 
rank  of  a  profession. 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


SHALL  WE  TEACH  "TECHNICAL  GRAMMAR? 


If  the  vote  of  the  more  intelligent  half 
of  the  public  school  teachers  were  to  be 
taken  to-day  on  the  question  whether 
"technical  grammar"  should  be  taught  in 
their  schools,  and  without  any  preceding 
discussion,  we  believe  that  a  majority  of 
them  would  vote  against  it.  This  is  not  so 
much  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Col. 
Parker  and  men  of  that  type.  They  are, 
more  properly  speaking,  themselves,  the  re- 
sult of  a  strong,  if  not  irresistible,  tenden- 
cy in  the  human  race  to  vibrate  between 
two  extemes,  resting,  like  the  pendulum,  at 
each  extremity  of  the  arc  for  a  time. 

We  have  often  asked  ourself,  what  is 
meant  by  technical  grammar?  It  is  a  phrase 
that  has  come  into  vogue,  and  is  supposed 
to  name  something  very  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult. But  when  he  who  uses  the  term  is 
pressed  for  a  definition  of  it,  he  seems  to 
have  an  indistinct  notion  of  a  group  of 
words  and  definitions,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  children  to  ap- 
prehend. In  short,  he  objects  to  teaching 
the  child  a  lot  of  words  and  sentences  that 
are  meaningless  to  him.  But,  certainly, 
that  is  no  just  conception  of  technical  gram- 
mar. On  the  contrary,  the  school  is  teach- 
ing technical  geography,  technical  arithme- 
tic, technical  language  lessons,  technical 
history,  and  no  one  rises  to  object  to  the 
study  of  these  subjects.  But  every  one 
objects  to  attempting  to  teach  ideas  in  each 
of  these  subjects  that  are,  as  yet,  beyond 
the  child's  power  to  understand.  The 
geographical  ideas,  for  instance,  that  char- 
acterize "Guyot's  Earth  and  Man,"  are  too 
abstruse  (technical?)  for  primary  grades. 
But  they  are  no  more  technical  than  are  the 
ideas  in  geography  that  are  within  the  range 
of  the  child's  power  to  comprehend.  The 
ideas  and  words,  such  as  island,  peninsula, 
ocean,  cape,  continent,  river, mount 'ain,a.nd  the 


like,  are  all  technical.  They  belong  to  the 
subject  of  geography  alone.  But  they  are 
easily  apprehended  by  children  when  they 
have  reached  the  grade  in  which  they  begin 
the  study  of  geography.  And  we  never 
hear  teachers  questioning  whether  tech- 
nical geography  shall  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  A  word  or  term  is  technical  that 
is  "especially  appropriate  to  any  art  or 
science;"  that  is,  that  names  one  of  the 
group  of  ideas  that,  taken  together,  consti- 
tute that  science  or  art.  Every  science  is 
composed  of  a  special  group  of  ideas  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  natural  depend- 
ence. Arithmetic,  for  instance,  is  a  group 
of  ideas  about  number  and  their  relations 
to  one  another,  so  arranged  that  one  idea 
follows  another  in  an  order  that  the  mind 
will  naturally  follow;  that  is,  in  a  logical 
order.  All  the  ideas  and  terms  used  in 
arithmetic  are  technical:  they  belong  espe- 
cially to  that  subject. 

Having  gotten  some  definite  notion  of 
what  technical  means,  the  question  is:  Shall 
we  teach  technical  grammar  in  the  public 
schools?  Which  means,  shall  any  of  those 
ideas  and  terms  that  belong  especially  ' to 
the  science  of  grammar  be  taught  in  these 
schools? 

Now,  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
primarily  on  whether  these  ideas  are  too 
difficult  for  the  child  in  these  schools  to 
seize.  (We  assume,  of  course,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  our  language 
is  not  less  important  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  arithmetic,  or  of  geography. 
The  only  question  here  is,  whether  any  at- 
tempt shall  be  made  to  teach  this  subject 
in  the  common  schools,  or  whether  all  the 
grammars  shall  be  burned,  as  Col.  Parker 
has  so  often  advised.) 

Let  us  look  into  the  matter  a  little  in 
detail,  and  determine  whether  grammatical 
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ideas  are  beyond  the  range  of  the  child's 
power.  The  child  says,  "The  bell  rings," 
upon  hearing  a  bell.  At  what  age  is  he 
able  to  see  that  he  is  thinking  about  the  bell, 
and  that  what  he  thinks  about  it  is  that  it 
rings?  Just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  thing  he  is  thinking 
about,  and  what  it  is  that  he  thinks  about 
it,  he  is  able  to  begin  the  study  of  technical 
grammar.  When  he  can  make  this  discrim- 
ination he  has  seized  upon  two  grammatical 
ideas,  and  he  can  easily  learn  the  terms,  sub- 
ject and predicate,\\i2Xvi.zxcit  these  two  ideas. 

We  believe  that  teachers  ought  to  see 
that  when  a  pupil  is  able  to  seize  any  idea 
he  is  able  to  learn  the  technical  name  for 
that  idea.  Baby  terms,  such  as  "telling 
words,"  "naming  words,"  etc.,  have  no 
business  in  a  child's  vocabulary  at  any 
time,  after  he  has  come  to  the  age  that  he 
can  discriminate  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  in  a  thought. 

If  the  child  can  really  discriminate  be- 
tween what  he  thinks  about  and  what  it  is 
that  he  thinks  about  that  thing,  in  such  a 
case  as  "The  bell  rings,"  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  his  practice  of  separating 
such  thoughts  and  sentences  into  subject 
and  predicate  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  see  that  in  the  thought,  "The  church 
bell  rings,"  it  is  "  the  church  bell "  that  is 
the  subject,  and  "rings,"  the  predicate. 
Then  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  could 
see  that,  if  his  thought  was  that  "The  church 
bell  rings  on  Sunday,"  "the  church  bell"  is 
the  subject,  and  "  rings  on  Sunday  "  is  the 
predicate,  because  the  first  group  of  ideas 
make  what  is  thought  about,  and  the  sec- 
ond, group  what  is  thought  about  it,  etc. 

When  the  child  had  learned  to  distinguish 
readily  the  subject  from  the  predicate  in 
every  sort  of  simple  sentence,  with  many  or 
few  words  in  each  element,  how  long  would 
it  be  before  he  could  see  that  in  the  thought, 
"The  church  bell  rings,"  the  subject  has  a 
principle  and  a  modifying  idea — that  "bell" 
names  an  object  or  class  of  objects,  and 
that  "church"  puts  this  particular  bell  into 
a  smaller  class  called  "church  bells;"  and 
so  "church"  is  an  idea  that  restricts  the 
general  idea,  "bell," — or  is  a  modifying 
element.   He  has  now  a  basis  for  learning 


the  two  classes  of  words,  "noun"  and  "ad- 
jective," by  the  use  made  of  them  in  the 
sentence.  When  he  can  distinguish  the 
more  general  idea,  "bell,"  from  its  modify- 
ing idea,  "church,"  he  has  begun  to  sepa- 
rate words  into  parts  of  speech,  and  as 
soon  as  he  can  discriminate  between  them 
he  can  learn  the  technical  name  for  each. 

Now,  we  appeal  to  any  competent  judge 
to  decide  whether  work  of  this  sort  is  not 
within  the  range  of  the  power  of  children 
in  the  common  school. 

We  wish  to  say  again,  that  the  question 
of  whether  such  knowledge  is  worth  any- 
thing after  it  is  acquired,  or  the  exercise 
that  it  gives  is  of  any  educational  value,  is 
not  now  before  us.  We  assume  that  they 
are  both  valuable.  It  seems  to  us  very 
evident  that  the  elementary  ideas  and  terms 
of  grammar  are  not  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  are  the  elementary  ideas  and 
terms  of  geography.  They  are  more  diffi- 
cult, to  be  sure,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  separate  a  thought  into 
its  parts  than  it  is  to  separate  a  thing  that 
one  can  see  or  imagine  into  its  parts.  The 
thing  I  am  analyzing  and  studying  in  gram- 
mar is  not  a  visible  or  tangible  thing,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate  it 
into  its  parts  and  discover  the  use  of  each 
part.  Because  of  this  difficulty  the  study 
of  grammar  should  be  begun  later  than  the 
study  of  geography,  and  it  should  be  car- 
ried on  long  after  the  subject  of  geography 
is  dropped. 

We  started  out  to  define  technical  gram- 
mar, and  to  lead  the  reader  to  consider 
how  much  of  the  range  of  the  subject  is 
within  the  comprehension  of  pupils  in  the 
common  schools.  The  difficulties  increase 
rapidly  in  grammar  study,  and  the  teacher 
is  easily  deceived  by  a  show  of  knowledge 
which  to  the  child  is  mere  "words,  words," 
— the  bare  sentence  without  any  meaning 
connected  with  it  being  the  thing  which  he 
is  considering. 

Later  we  intend  to  give  some  reasons 
why  the  grammars  shall  not  be  burned,  and 
this  subject  shall  be  restored  to  something 
of  its  former  place  in  our  common-school 
curriculum,  accompanied  by  much  better 
teaching  than  the  olden  time  could  furnish. 


"GODLESS  SCHOOLS. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  educational 
writers,  a  few  moralists,  and  an  occasional 
preacher  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
the  poorly  paid  teachers  of  the  country  are 
not  responsible  for  quite  all  the  vice  and 


wickedness  which  seems  at  times  almost  to 
flood  the  nation.  For  a  time  it  seemed  the 
press  and  pulpit  combined  in  charging  al- 
most all  the  social  and  individual  deprav- 
ity to  our  school  system.  Now  they  seem  to 
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be  discovering  that  the  street,  the  resorts, 
and  even  the  homes  are  the  schools,  and 
bad  companions,  older  brothers,  and  even 
fathers  and  mothers  are  the  teachers,  that 
are  yearly  graduating  boys  and  girls  in  vice 
and  crime.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  note 
this  change  of  sentiment.  No  more  unde- 
served charge  could  be  uttered  than  that 
so  frequently  in  recent  years  flung  at  the 
public  schools — "They  are  Godless."  Amer- 
ica has  no  stronger  institution  for  moral 
culture  than  her  schools — no  class  of  peo- 
ple the  influence  of  whose  life  and  labor  is 
more  widely  and  beneficially  felt  than  that 
of  her  teachers. 

But  what  can  a  teacher  do  for  the  moral 
development  of  boys  who  spend  but  twenty 
hours  a  week  for  eight  months  in  a  year 
under  her  influence  and  instruction,  and 
from  fifty  to  eighty  hours  a  week  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year  on  the  streets  and  else- 
where under  the  influence  and  instruction 
of  the  devil  ? 

When  teachers  and  school  men  ask  for 
a  greater  hold  upon  the  time  and  lives  of 
these  boys  in  the  way  of  a  law  compelling 


their  attendance  at  school  (forty  out  of 
every  hundred  do  not  attend  school  at  all) 
they  are  howled  at  by  champions  (?)  of 
American  liberties  for  trying  to  interfere  % 
with  "personal  rights,"  and  then  legislators 
and  governors,  as  in  the  State  of  New- 
York  lately,  decide  that  bills  providing  for 
such  laws  are  to  be  killed,  because  the 
killing  pleases  constituents,  or  heelers  who 
control  votes.  Next  year  these  fathers  will 
be  talking  loudly  about  our  "Godless 
schools,"  and  their  failure  to  manufacture 
moral,  upright  citizens,  while  sheriffs,  con- 
stables, and  policemen  will  be  clubbing 
into  submission  (and  tax-payers  paying 
for  the  clubbing)  the  vice  and  crime  that 
have  graduated  from  the  dives,  dens,  and 
street  corners  to  which  the  authorities  have 
been  sending  the  young  for  their  schooling. 
Give  the  teacher  and  schools,  as  well  as 
the  devil,  their  due.  If  his  majesty 
gets  his  dues,  some  of  these  fellows  will 
sometime  be  given  other  occupation  than 
talking  about  "Godless  schools,"  and  vot- 
ing against  compulsory  school  laws,  to  stand 
in  with  the  gang.  Gantz. 


THOROUGHNESS. 


M.   HEDGE,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


One  of  the  worst  mistakes  that  a  teacher 
can  fall  into  is  that  of  superficial  work, 
allowing  classes  to  skim  over  page  after 
page  of  the  text-book  with  but  a  mere 
taste  of  its  contents  and  no  real  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  principles  gone  over. 
It  is  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  students  in 
many  ways.  The  mental  habits  of  students 
trained  under  such  a  teacher  are  always 
very  diffuse  and  indefinite.  They  know 
little  certainly  and  beyond  question.  It 
all  passes  before  the  mind  in  a  general  and 
some  what  dreamy  way.  They  can  not 
talk  exactly  to  the  point  on  disputed  ques- 
tions, and  are  easily  turned  aside  by  illog- 
ical reasoning.  Indefinite  teaching  and 
studying  is  a  foundation  of  sand.  Pupils 
go  home  and  tell  their  parents  they  have 
compassed  so  many  pages  in  their  books, 
and  parents  are  delighted  to  know  that 
their  children  are  getting  along  so  nicely, 
but  when  they  are  sounded  on  what  they 
have  gone  over  they  find  themselves  won- 
derfully wanting,  and  are  puzzled  to  know 
how  it  comes.  This  skimming  habit  comes 
in  various  ways.  We  will  name  a  few  of 
them.  The  class  is  called  out  to  recite  and 
is  asked  a  definitely  arranged  set  of  ques- 


tions, usually  found  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
or  chapter  which  they  have  studied.  When 
the  question  is  not  answered,  the  teacher 
answers  himself,  or  puts  the  question  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pupil  can  answer  by 
yes  or  no,  when  he  really  knows  nothing 
of  the  answer  he  is  giving.  He  knows, 
however,  that  the  answer  could  not  be  any- 
thing else  and  gives  it  as  practically  re- 
quested to  do  by  the  teacher.  Text-books 
are  only  guides  to  the  teacher.  It  is  not 
always  really  necessary  to  learn  everything 
in  the  text-book,  although  that  is  to  be 
commended.  But  it  is  imperative  to  teach 
specifically  and  clearly,  all  important  prin- 
ciples and  leading  facts  in  the  branches 
provided  by  law  to  be  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools.  Are  you  clinching  every  fact 
recited  by  your  pupils  in  away  that  it  will 
stay  with  them  and  serve  as  a  mental  basis 
on  which  they  can  build  for  the  future?  Do 
your  pupils  incline  to  sift  and  anal)  ze  what 
they  are  learning?  Very  much  can  be  done 
for  the  mental  habit  of  the  pupils  by  insist- 
ing on  specific  answers  and  analysis.  The 
motto  of  every  teacher  should  be,  "Not 
how  much,  but  how  well. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
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TEACHING  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  BELOW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

LAURA  DONNAN. 


When  children  have  reached  the  upper 
primary  and  the  lower  grammar  grades, 
they  should  no  longer  depend  on  the 
teacher  to  tell  them  stories  from  history, 
but  they  themselves  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  history.  Work  of  this  character 
should  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the 
supplementary  work  of  the  reading  classes- 
In  selecting  books  for  this  purpose,  care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  works  written 
in  diction  so  simple  and  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  little  or  no  effort  will  be  required  to 
call  the  words  and  to  comprehend  the 
thought. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  in  supplementary 
reading  is  to  train  the  pupils  to  read 
smoothly  and  sympathetically  at  sight. 
And  although  it  is  hoped  that  the  epoch  of 
"Hard  Times"  has  passed  as  far  as  the 
school  is  concerned,  yet  the  j udicial  teacher 
will  by  no  means  disparage  or  contemn  the 
acquisition  of  facts. 

Its  form  of  government  is  the  warp  and 
the  deeds  of  its  people  are  the  woof  of  the 
pattern  that  each  country  weaves  as  its  por- 
tion in  the  historical  tapestry  of  the  world. 
To  get  at  the  warp  we  must  unravel  the 
woof.  And  it  is  very  fortunate  that  the 
efforts  of  several  gifted  authors  have  made 
the  process  of  unraveling  an  easy  one. 
Josephine  Pollard  has  written  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  The  style  is  both  simple  and 
suggestive.  The  book  is  printed  in  large 
type  and  is  well  illustrated  by  colored  pic- 
tures. In  a  course  of  this  kind,  this  book 
should  be  the  first  one  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  children,  because  it  tells  the  story 
of  our  country  briefly  and  simply.  This 
should  be  followed  by  another  history  of 
the  United  States  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Helen  W.  Pierson.  Mrs.  Pierson's  book 
is  as  simple  as  Mrs.  Pollard's,  but  it  is 
more  comprehensive.  "  Lives  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,"  by  Mrs.  Pier- 
son,  furnishes  the  children  with  the  biog- 
raphies of  several  men  whose  paths  in  life 
were  always  very  near  to  that  line  which 
separates  the  real  from  the  ideal;  that  line 
which  always  recedes  as  one  advances,  and 
which  all  great  men  ever  keep  in  sight,  but 
never  reach.  Josephine  Pollard's  "  History 
of  American  Battles"  will  teach  the  pupils 
that  the  Union  has  been  neither  gained 
nor  maintained  without  great  bloodshed. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  which  to  learn 
to  appreciate  the  history  of  one's  own 
2 — 


country  is  to  read  the  history  of  other 
countries.  Thus,  after  the  pupils  have 
become  fairly  informed  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  their  country,  through  the  easy, 
one-syllable  method,  they  should  take 
advantage  of  an  equally  accessible  way 
that  is  open  to  them  to  the  history  of  other 
countries.  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Pierson  has 
written,  in  words  of  one  syllable,  the  his- 
tory of  England,  of  Germany,  and  of 
France,  while  Helen  Ainslee  Smith  has 
paved,  for  children,  the  way  into  the  his- 
torical grounds  of  Russia  and  Japan.  By 
pursuing  some  such  course  as  this,  the 
pupils,  when  they  enter  npon  the  sixth 
year  of  their  school  work,  will  not  only  be 
familiar  with  many  of  the  leading  facts  in 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  but  will 
also  have  acquired  some  historical  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  foreign  lands  and  for- 
eign leaders. 

The  boys  and  girls,  who,  after  becoming 
fairly  informed  in  regard  to  the  lives  of 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  and  other  prominent  leaders  in 
our  own  country,  have  learned  of  Crom- 
well, Napoleon,  Luther,  and  Peter  the 
Great  in  foreign  lands,  are  in  a  good  con- 
dition to  return  to  the  history  of  their  na- 
tive land,  and  to  read,  with  increased 
appreciation  and  delight,  the  history  of 
"the  fairest  land  of  all  the  earth"  most  en- 
tertainingly told  in  "The  Story  of  Liberty," 
"Old  Times  in  the  Colonies,"  "Building  the 
Nation,"  "The  Boys  of  '76,"  "Sailor  Boys 
of  '61,"  and  "Drum  Beat  of  the  Nation." 

If  a  course  similar  to  this  were  closely 
and  systematically  followed,  by  the  time 
the  pupils  have  reached  the  grade  to  which 
the  formal  study  of  history  has  generally 
been  assigned,  they  would  have  such  a 
stock  of  historical  facts  as  would  render 
the  formal  study  of  history  both  easy  and 
pleasant.  With  such  a  basis,  the  formal 
study  of  U.  S.  History  in  the  higher  gram- 
mar grades  would  have  as  its  chief  aim 
the  classification  rather  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facts.  Much  time  will  thus  be 
gained  in  which  to  read  and  discuss  such 
standard  literary  works  as  celebrate  impor- 
tant events  or  periods  in  our  history.  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  "  furnishes  a 
beautiful  picture  of  Puritan  life  in  New  En- 
gland. "  The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere  "  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  field  work  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  is  a  true  picture  of  slave  life.  Whit- 
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tier's  "  Voices  of  Freedom  "  call  up  the 
anti-slavery  movement. 

"Barbara  Frietchie,"  "Sheridan's  Ride," 
and  many  other  poems  celebrate  important 
events  of  the  late  civil  war.  And  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country"  describes,  in  most 
graphic  style,  the  just  penalty  suffered  by 
him  who  dares  curse  the  flag  of  his  native 
land. 


Thus  far  the  pupils  have  been  learning, 
by  means  of  the  concrete,  the  citizen's 
rights  and  the  citizen's  duties  toward  the 
government  and  toward  his  fellow-men. 
By  unraveling  the  woof,  the  children  have 
become  morally  stronger  and  are  now  in 
a  fit  condition  to  begin  the  formal  study  of 
civil  government. 

Indianapolis  High  School. 


NEED  OF  STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR. 

DR.  J.  W.  STEARNS. 


The  serious  weakness  resulting  from  the 
trivial  language  lessons  which  have  so  long 
reigned  supreme  in  the  schools,  begins  to 
be  painfully  apparent.  Teachers  do  not 
know  what  is  correct  usage  in  English, 
They  cannot  use  the  pronouns  correctly, 
or  the  irregular  verbs,  or  escape  gross  errors 
of  construction;  and  this  because  they  have 
no  critical  instrument  by  which  to  test  and 
judge  of  expressions.  This  is  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  foolish  crusade  against 
formal'grammar  which  has  been  so  popu- 
lar. We  must  cease  to  listen  to  cranks 
and  extremists,  and  restore  grammar  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  institutes  and  in  the 
schools,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  constantly 
tried  and  mortified  by  gross  errors  of  speech 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Grammar  is  a  critical  instrument  to  aid 
one  in  determining  what  is  correct  in  ex- 
pression, and  in  interpreting  the  language 
of  others.  It  is  further  of  great  value  as 
a  drill  in  analytical  thinking.  We  need  not 
return  to  the  extreme  and  formal  practices 


which  brought  the  study  into  disrepute,  but 
we  must  substitute  serious  and  critical  study 
of  English  for  the  jejune,  trumpery  exer- 
cises which  have  usurped  its  place.  Gram- 
mar, vigorous,  critical,  practical,  grammat- 
ical work,  is  greatly  needed.  It  ought  not 
to  run  to  the  folly  of  trying  to  master  every 
possible  distinction  which  ever  occured  to 
a  grammarian,  or  to  explain  every  idiom 
and  minutely  to  analyze  the  most  puzzling 
sentences.  These  are  the  false  ideals  of 
former  work.  It  ought,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  aim  at  giving  the  pupil  the  most  useful 
canons  of  grammatical  criticism  i  y  which 
to  guide  and  steady  his  own  usage,  together 
with  a  complete  grasp  of  the  general  ele- 
ments of  a  sentence,  so  that  he  can  quickly 
detect  important  structural  relations,  and 
use  them  in  determining  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage. Of  this  kind  of  grammatical  work 
there  is  great  need  in  our  institutes  and 
schools. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

To  all  of  which  we  respond,  "Amen.  Go 
on,  brother." — Ed. 


READING  FROM  THE  FOURTH  READER. 


Next  in  importance  to  the  right  teach- 
ing of  the  First  Reader  is  the  right  teach- 
ing of  the  Fourth.  This  reader  stands  in 
the  course  of  the  child's  development 
where  he  passes  over  from  primary  to  ad- 
vanced reading;  from  reading  in  which 
the  ideas  and  thoughts  are  familiar,  to  read- 
ing in  which  very  many  of  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  are  new  and  strange.  The  text- 
books, usually,  make  this  transition  by 
using  the  narrative  form  of  discourse.  But 
it  is  a  fault  if  the  Fourth  Reader  does  not 
have  a  number  of  didactic  selections, — 
those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  teach  directly 
instead  of  indirectly, — after  the  manner  of 
the  fable,  which  is  the  manner  of  the  nar- 
rative.   The  narrative  is  the  easiest  form 


of  discourse.  Children  are  interested  in 
stories  before  they  can  talk,  and  the  liter- 
ature of  all  their  early  school  life  is  in  the 
narrative  form.  To  pass  from  this  to  the 
didactic  is  difficult  and  uninteresting.  And 
because  it  is  uninteresting  some  urge  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  used.  This  advice  has 
been  followed  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that  we  have 
now  a  generation  of  young  people,  many 
of  whom  are  teachers,  who  cannot  read 
with  interest,  or  understandingly,  didactic 
discourse.  They  can  read  stories,  but  that 
is  the  only  form  of  literature  they  can 
enjoy. 

The  school  ought  to  lead  the  pupil  well 
through  this  transition  period,  and  give 
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him  something  of  a  relish  for  literature 
whose  purpose  is  to  instruct; — which  ap- 
peals to  thought  more  than  to  imagination. 

There  is  a  literature  that  has  the  narra- 
tive form,  but  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
teach  some  important  truth.  It  marks  the 
boundary  line  between  the  narrative  and 
the  didactic  discourse. 

There  are  two  poems,  both  of  which  are 
found  in  some  Fourth  Readers,  that  illus- 
trate these  two  forms  of  discourse. 

The  one  is  "Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  by  Leigh 
Hunt.  And  the  other  is  "The  Psalm  of 
Life,"  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

In  the  one  the  instruction  is  concealed 
under  a  thin  veil  of  story.  In  the  other  the 
instruction  is  given  directly.  The  method  of 
teaching  these  poems  would  be  somewhat 
different.  We  shall  make  a  few  suggestions 
on  the  study  of  the  first  and  may  follow 
with  some  hints  on  teaching  the  second,  in 
the  next  number  of  The  Journal. 

ABOU  BEN  ADHEM. 

"Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold.  " 

Is  Abou  Ben  Adhem  a  real  or  an  im- 
aginary character?  Is  there  anything  in 
this  verse  to  show  why  we  would  wish  for 
many  more  like  him  ?  Is  there  anything 
to  indicate  that  he  had  a  clear  conscience? 
("dream  of  peace")  What  was  it  that 
was  "rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom?"  What 
made  it  so  ?  Is  the  fact  that  Abou  saw 
such  a  vision  any  evidence  that  he  was  a 
good  man  ?  Explain.  What  was  the  angel 
writing?    (See  next  stanza.) 

"  Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold; 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
'What  writestthou?'  The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  'The  names  of  those  who  love  the 
Lord.'" 


What  class  of  men  are  apt  to  have  vis- 
ions that  terrify  them?  Why  was  not  Abou 
afraid  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  vis- 
ion ?  Let  us  read  further  and  see  if  we 
can  discover. 

"  'And  is  mine  one?'  said  Abou.  'Nay,  not  so,' 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still;  and  said,  T  pray  thee,  then, 
Wiite  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men.' 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  of  those  whom  love  of 

God  had  blessed, 
And,  lo!    Ben  Adhem'sname  led  all  the  rest." 

Why  did  Abou  speak  "more  low"  after 
the  reply  of  the  angel  ?  Why  "cheerly."? 
Does  it  mean  that  he  did  really  love  his 
fellow-men?  In  what  sense  did  the  angel 
mean  that  he  did  not  love  the  J  -ord?  Was 
it  that  he  was  spending  all  his  thought  and 
love  upon  his  fellow-men  ?  Did  the  Lord 
love  Abou  and  bless  him  ?  Why  ?  Did 
he  even  love  him  more  than  other  men  ? 
What  says  that  he  did  ?  Was  this  because 
Abou  did  not  love  Him  ?  When  one  loves 
his  neighbor  as  himself  is  that  evidence 
that  he  loves  the  Lord  ?  Is  that  what  the 
author  of  this  poem  means  ?  Suppose  one 
belongs  to  those  who  say  they  love  the 
Lord,  and  yet  does  not  love  his  fellow- 
men?  Does  the  author  of  the  poem  think 
that  a  man  like  Abou,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  his  fellow-men,  would  be  more  loved  by 
the  Lord  than  such  a  man  ?  What  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  poem  ?  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  well  if  the  number  of  such  men 
as  Abou  were  greatly  increased  ?  What  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  about  the  man 
who  says  he  loves  God  and  yet  does  not 
love  his  fellow-men  ?  (a  liar.)  Is  loving 
his  fellow-men  in  the  spirit  in  which  Abou 
loved  them  evidence  that  he  loves  the 
Lord  ?    Is  this  what  the  poem  teaches? 


GO  AND  DO  IT. 


Don't  live  a  single  hour  of  your  life  with- 
out doing  exactly  what  is  to  be  done  in  it, 
and  going  straight  through  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Work,  play,  study,  whatever 
it  is,  take  hold  at  once  and  finish  it  up 
squarely  and  cleanly.  Then  do  the  next 
thing,  without  letting  any  moments  drop 
between.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  many 
hours  those  prompt  people  contrive  to 
make  in  a  day.  It  is  as  if  they  picked  up 
the  moments  that  the  drawlers  lost. 


And  if  you  find  yourself  where  you  have 
so  many  things  pressing  you  that  you 
hardly  know  how  to  begin,  let  me  tell. you 
a  secret:  take  hold  of  the  first  one  that 
comes  to  hand,  and  you  will  find  the  rest 
all  fall  into  file,  and  follow  after  like  a  com- 
pany of  well-drilled  soldiers.  A  man  was 
once  asked  how  he  "accomplished  so  much 
in  his  life."  "My  father  told  me,"  was  the 
reply,  "when  I  had  anything  to  do,  to  go 
and  do  it."    There  is  the  secret. — Ex. 
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"HOW  CAN  I  STOP  WHISPERING?" 


The  Journal  has  not  set  up  as  a  vendor 
of  patent  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  all  the 
diseases  that  the  school  is  heir  to.  And 
yet  it  ought  to  have  something  helpful  to 
say  in  reply  to  such  questions  as  the  above. 

There  is  no  quack-nostrum  method  of 
stopping  whispering  that  has  any  educa- 
tional value  in  it,  and  our  readers  may 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  no  method  will 
ever  be  suggested  in  The  Journal  that  we 
do  not  believe  has  an  educational  value. 
It  will  continue  to  be  a  standing  protest 
against  reliance  upon  mere  mechanical  de- 
vices in  educating  children. 

A  method  of  stopping  whispering  that 
has  an  educational  value  in  it  must  be 
founded  upon  certain  well-grounded  con- 
victions in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  about 
whispering. 

i.  Why  is  whispering  an  evil? 

(a)  First  because  it  often  consumes  time 
that  the  pupil  needs  to  employ  in  study. 
It  is  waste,  therefore,  in  such  cases. 

(£)  Second,  because  the  pupil  is  taking 
the  time  of  another,  which  that  other  needs 
for  his  own  work.  He  is  taking  what  does 
not  belong  to  him.  And  it  is  no  sufficient 
excuse  that  the  other  is  willing.  If  a  per- 
son had  a  diamond  of  great  value,  but 
supposed  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  glass, 
his  ignorance  of  its  worth  and  willingness 
to  give  it  away  would  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  another  to  accept  it  without 
giving  a  just  return.  It  would  be  injustice, 
and  might  be  fraud. 

(c)  Third,  because  it  is  an  offense  against 
general  good  order,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  school.  What  one  can 
do,  all  can  do.  If  whispering  is  unre- 
strained the  school  is  ruined. 

Now  there  is  no  school, — except  the 
lower  primary  grades,  possibly — that  can- 
not appreciate  all  these  reasons  if  the 
teacher  presents  them  so  as  to  command 
their  attention.  They  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  children,  and  carry  con- 
viction along  with  them.  Pupils  forget 
them  and  lose  their  hold  upon  them  very 
easily  and  very  willingly,  but  when  once 
fairly  impressed  they  are  readily  brought 
to  mind  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  enforcing 
the  rule  of  silence. 

But  before  we  speak  of  how  this  rule  of 
silence  should  be  enforced  we  will  speak  of 
another  conviction  that  ought  to  be  firmly 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher: 

(d)  He  should  see  that  this  requirement  of 
silence  in  the  school  room  affords  the  very 


best  educational  training  that  the  school 
can  supply.  It  educates  the  child  in  self- 
control,  strengthening  his  will  to  resist  his 
impulses  to  do  what  he  ought  not  to  do. 
It  does  more  to  bring  the  child  into  a  mas- 
tery of  his  instincts  and  wrong  desires 
than  any  other  school  regulation.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  great  aid  to  moral  education. 
But  this  educational  value  comes  when  the 
child  rerfains  from  whispering  in  obedience 
to  conviction  rather  than  from  fear  of  con- 
sequences. Anything  pursued  as  a  task 
has  but  very  slight  educational  value,  un- 
less the  design  of  the  teacher  is  to  create 
a  dislike  for  the  thing.  It  will  succeed  in 
doing  that. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  RULE  OF  SILENCE  BE  EN- 
FORCED ? 

1.  Be  sure  to  have  the  conviction  pres- 
ent in  the  minds  of  the  children  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  obedient  to  it.  With  many,  and,  in 
most  schools,  with  a  majority,  this  convic- 
tion will  secure  the  end  sought,  unless  too 
strong  incentives  to  disobey,  caused  by  the 
disobedience  of  others,  are  permitted  by 
the  teacher. 

2.  The  trouble  comes  with  those  whose 
conviction  is  not  strong  enough  to  stimu- 
late the  Will  to  resist  the  impulse  to  whis- 
per. This  impulse  is  relatively  stronger 
with  some  than  with  others.  The  Will 
must  be  reinforced  in  other  ways. 

(a)  First  among  these  is  persuasion. 
Regard  and  respect  for  the  teacher  per- 
sonally is  a  strong  incentive  to  many.  Per- 
suasion is  an  appeal  to  the  feelings.  And 
the  first  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
kindly  or  benevolent  feelings. 

(J?)  Perhaps  next  in  order  of  value  and 
effectiveness  would  be  the  stimulus  of  some 
reward.  When  properly  used,  an  extra 
half-holiday  in  the  month  to  those  whose 
conduct  merits  such  a  recognition,  is  legi- 
timate and  eminently  proper.  If  this  is  not 
available,  an  earlier  dismissal  on  Friday 
afternoon  might  work  well.  If  not  this, 
then  some  other  privilege  that  would  be 
an  appropriate  recognition  of  good  con- 
duct. But  this  needs  to  be  handled  with 
great  skill.  The  public  opinion  of  the 
school  must  approve  the  teacher's  selec- 
tions of  pupils  and  rewards.  The  fact 
that  those  who  are  not  rewarded  feel 
chagrin  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  method. 
They  do  not  receive  the  reward  because 
they  have  not  earned  it.    That  is  enough 
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to  say,  but  in  every  other  respect  they 
should  be  treated  as  well"  as  the  others. 

(V)  Next  comes  restraints.  These  are 
spurs  to  drive  pupils  to  obey  instead  of 
lures  to  lead  them.  They  are  just  as  appro- 
priate in  school  as  the  lures,  and  quite  as 
often  needed. 

The  milder  restraints  will  generally  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  teacher.  One  of  the 
best  is  seating  the  child  where  opportun- 
ities to  disobey  will  not  be  so  frequent. 
"He  is  too  weak  to  sit  with  his  companions, 
and  therefore  he  must  sit  alone  until  he 
grows  stronger." 

Loss  of  other  privileges  that  he  would 
have,  that  are  appropriate  to  the  offense  of 
whispering,  might  be  used.  For  instance, 
if  the  teacher  gives  what  are  called  "two- 
minute  rests"  during  the  session,  in  which 
pupils  may  whisper  and  have  some  other 
privileges,  these  privileges  may  be  withheld 
from  the  child  who  whispers  out  of  time, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  restraints  and  other  forms  of  pun- 
ishment may  be  increased  as  the  need  for 


them  develops.  But  if  the  teacher  is  work- 
ing with  an  intelligent  conviction  and  a 
strong  purpose  to  do  the  most  possible  for 
the  education  of  the  children,  this  convic- 
tion and  purpose  will  so  influence  him  and 
his  pupils  that  all  but  the  most  depraved 
will  be  controlled  by  some  such  methods 
as  we  have  suggested.  But  there  is  no  edu- 
cational reason  why  a  child  should  not 
sometimes  be  whipped  for  whispering. 
Sometimes  a  whipping  is  the  kindest  treat- 
ment a  child  can  receive.  But  it  is  of 
little  educational  value  unless  administered 
deliberately  and  in  a  spirit  of  kindness. 
The  child  is  an  imperfect  being  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  to  be  made  less 
imperfect.  The  true  teacher  has  no  room 
in  his  feelings  toward  that  child  for  anger 
and  passionate  and  inconsiderate  treat- 
ment. It  is,  generally,  a  confession  of 
weakness  when  the  teacher  is  compelled  to 
secure  obedience  by  whipping.  But  it  is 
better  than  continued  disobedience  or  ex- 
pulsion from  school. 


THE  DULL  PUPIL. 


H.  6.  HOTZE. 


The  dull  pupil  is  found  in  every  school, 
and  the  teacher's  exertions  must  be  chiefly 
in  his  behalf ;  the  bright  pupil  will  succeed 
with  only  limited  help. 

Always  treat  him  kindly;  do  not  lose 
patience  though  he  makes  great  blunders. 
Take  great  pains  with  him;  make  him  vol- 
untarily try  again  and  again.  Wake  his 
ambition  by  asking  him  questions  which 
he  can  answer,  and  then,  whenever  you 
have  an  opportunity,  point  out  the  progress 
he  has  made;  show  that  you  appreciate 
his  struggles.  Many  pupils  are  considered 
dull  whose  stupidity  entirely  vanishes  after 
they  are  started  aright.  The  tendency  is 
to  ask  the  bright  pupil;  resist  it.  The  dull 
pupil  must  be  asked  oftenest  and  the  eas- 
iest questions;  the  bright  not  so  often,  but 
then  the  most  difficult.  Avoid  asking  the 
dull  pupil  a  question  which  you  doubt  with 
good  reason  whether  he  can  answer  it,  for 
each  mistake  will  lessen  his  self-respect. 
This  once  lost,  the  dull  pupil  is  more  con- 
tent at  the  foot  of  his  class  than  the  bright 
pupil  at  the  head. 


Have  him  understand  that  you  are  his 
best  friend,  who  spares  neither  trouble 
nor  labor  for  his  advancement,  who  would 
be  happy  to  see  him  foremost  in  the 
path  through  life  in  good  and  noble  attain- 
ments. 

If,  as  is  often  the  case,  his  dullness  re- 
lates to  one  special  branch  of  knowledge, 
point  out  to  him  that  without  this  branch 
his  education  will  ever  appear  as  some- 
thing not  finished,  but  left  off  half  way. 
Show  when  and  where  just  this  branch  must 
be  used  in  practical  life,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  mastering  it  now. 

If  then,  with  all  your  care  you  do  not 
succeed  as  well  as  you  wish,  let  this  branch 
remain  unlearned,  or  insist  only  on  that 
part  of  it,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  on 
the  road  through  life.  Do  not  urge  and 
push  constantly;  it  will  not  avail  much. 
Unremitting  urging  and  pushing  on  the 
same  point  will  make  the  best  tempera- 
ment callous. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note.— Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Ykars,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organizaiion,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics. — Ed. 


Township  Organization. 

Iowa  is  again  agitating  the  question  of 
Township  Organization.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  school  men  of  the  state  pe- 
tition the  legislature,  next  January,  for  laws 
to  make  the  "civil  township"  an  independ- 
ent school  district.  From  correspondence 
we  have  had  with  County  Superintendents 
of  Iowa,  we  are  confident  that  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  making  the  township  an 
independent  district  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  question  to  a  successful  issue  in 
the  legislature,  if  the  sentiment  be  properly 
organized. 

Experience  leads  us  to  suggest  to  Iowa 
Superintendents,  however,  not  to  depend 
wholly  on  "petitions."  Petitions  are  good 
things,  and  undoubtedly  proper  in  the  work 
of  reaching  the  General  Assembly,  but  five 
or  ten  men  who  understand  your  wants, 
who  know  their  business,  and  who  will  go 
to  Des  Moines  next  January  determined  to 
stay  there  till  they  get  a  hearing  and  legis- 
lative action,  will  do  more  to  secure  the 
desired  ends  than  the  most  numerously 
signed  "petitions"  that  may  be  presented. 
First,  know  exactly  what  you  desire,  and 
see  that  all  understand  it  alike. 

You  want  : 

1.  Independent  Township  District  Organization. 

2.  Do  you  want  three,  five,  six,  or  more  directors 
in  each  Township  District? 

3.  Do  you  want  each  Independent  Township 
District  divided  into  "Sub-districts,"  each  with  one 
director,  and  these  "Sub-district"  directors  to  con- 
stitute the  Township  District  Board? 

4.  Do  you  want  only  a  township  Board,  say  of  five 
members,  and,  as  Supt.  M.  Hedge,  of  Mahaska 
county,  has  suggested,  have  the  Presidents  of  the 
various  Township  Boards  constitute  a  County  Board 
of  Education? 

5.  Each  Township  Board  must  have  its  Secretary 
and  Trenstrren  Do  you  want  these  offices  filled  by 
members  of  the  Board,  or  by  other  persons? 


6.  Do  you  desire  that  the  Board  elect,  or  that  the 
people  elect  these  officers? 

6.  Do  you  desire  that  this  Township  Board  elect 
a  Township  Principal  or  Superintendent  to  supervise 
the  schools  of  the  township? 

8.  Do  you  desire  that  these  Township  Principals, 
if  appointed,  and  the  township  Boards,  of  whatever 
kind  or  character  their  organization  and  powers,  be 
subordinate  to  the  County  Superintendent,  in  all 
matters  touching  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the 
Course  of  Study,  plans  for  uniform  organization, 
etc.? 

9.  Supt.  Heath,  of  Poweshiek  county,  says:  "I 
consider  a  system  in  which  one  man,  under  certain 
restrictions,  in  each  township,  has  the  management, 
the  'ideal  system.'"  Is  this  man  to  act  under  in- 
structions from  the  County  Superintendent,  from 
the  Township  Board,  from,  a  County  Board,  or  from 
the  law  direct,  and  be  answerable  to  no  school  au- 
thority higher  than  his  constituents  at  the  ballot  box? 

These  questions  are  here  asked  in  a  sug- 
gestive sense  only.  Superintendents  Heath, 
Saylor,  Miller,  Feister,  McLeod,  Mecham, 
Boyes,  McFarland,  and  many  others  of 
Iowa's  strong  men  who  are  students  of 
supervision  and  organization,  will  have 
other  and  perhaps  more  vital  questions  to 
ask  than  any  we  have  suggested.  The  point 
we  wish  to  impress  is  that  these  questions 
should  be  settled,  the  things  desired  should 
be  scheduled,  should  be  immediately  agreed 
to,  and  some  five  or  more  of  these  men 
sent  to  the  next  Assembly  with  everything 
in  hand,  and  fully  prepared  to  carry  both 
lobby  and  floor  in  favor  of  the  desired 
measures.  Petitions  are  well,  but  the 
modern  legislator  does  not  give  them  the 
consideration  that  is  justly  due  them,  unless 
there  is  an  active  personnel  in  the  camp, 
and  back  of  the  petition. 

A  half-dozen  County  Superintendents, 
assisted  by  Iowa's  able  State  Superintend- 
ent, will  secure  all  that  the  school  men  of 
Iowa  ask  for. 

We  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make  fur- 
ther, touching  the  better  organization  of 
rural  and  village  schools,  so  much  desired 
by  superintendents  and  teachers.  It  is 
this:  Do  not  ask  for  nor  permit  any  system 
of  District  or  Township  organization  that 
will  in  any  way  lessen  the  authority  and 
powers  of  the  County  Superintendent.  If 
anything  has  been  demonstrated  in  coun- 
try and  village  school  work  in  the  past 
ten  years,  it  is,  that  best  results  can  be  se- 
cured only  where  the  entire  body  of  schools 
and  teachers  in  a  county  work  to  and  under 
the  direction  of  one  man — an  earnest, 
qualified  County  Superintendent.  This  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  opinion  or  of 
speculation,  but  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact. 
VVhatever  system  of  organization  our  Iowa 
friends  may  adopt   for   the  building  of 
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school-houses,  purchase  of  apparatus,  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  levying  and  collect- 
ing of  taxes,  or  for  local  administrative  mat- 
ters, let  it  be  remembered  that  the  County 
Superintendent  must  be  the  educational 
head  of  the  county  organization.  The 
teachers,  schools,  and  school  officers  of 
the  county  should  cooperate  with  him  in  his 
efforts  and  plans.  Without  this  no  organ- 
ization of  local  school-boards,  no  system 
of  local  supervision  will  yield  results  either 
satisfactory  or  commensurate  with  the 
money  expended  in  their  maintenance. 


Examinations, 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
the  county  superintendent  has  to  encounter 
is  conducting  the  examinations  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  to  his  satisfaction. 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  examinations — whether  they  should 
or  should  not  be.  We  assume  that  it 
is  best  to  hold  them,  and  we  confess  that 
we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  present  state  of  advancement 
of  a  majority  of  our  teachers. 

The  first  difficulty  that  presents  itself  is 
in  the  matter  of  questions.  A  graded 
course  of  study  is  implied  in  all  cases 
where  the  plan  of  stated  examinations  is 
adopted.  How  shall  the  questions  be  pre- 
pared ?  There  is  no  single  school  that  has 
all  the  classes  arranged  for  in  the  course, 
nor  do  they  all  have  the  same  classes. 
Probably  every  class  will  be  found  in  the 
schools  somewhere,  but  some  schools  will 
have  some  of  them  and  others  will  have 
others.  Now,  how  to  hit  all  these  schools 
with  a  set  of  questions  is  the  problem. 

1.  From  our  point  of  view  the  best 
course  seems  to  be  to  prepare  and  print  a 
full  set  of  questions  for  each  class  pro- 
vided for  in  the  course.  These  can  be 
sent  out  to  the  teachers  with  instructions 
to  use  the  questions  adapted  to  the  classes 
in  his  school  and  report  accordingly,  stat- 
ing in  his  report  what  classes  provided  for 
in  the  course  were  in  his  school,  and  what 
questions  were  used.  This  will  give  the 
superintendent  information  that  he  may 
not  have,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  classi- 
fication of  some  schools,  and  will  be  cer- 
tain to  furnish  the  teachers  with  questions 
fitted  to  their  classes. 

2.  Who  shall  prepare  the  questions?  A 
committee  of  teachers  in  the  county  might 
do  it  better,  in  some  respects,  than  anyone 
else,  but  want  of  time,  and  their  distance 


from  one  another  will  make  it  imprac- 
ticable to  depend  upon  them.  It  seems 
that  they  must  be  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent.  He  has  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  schools  than  any  one  else 
can  have.  He  may  not  know  in  detail 
just  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  the  chil- 
dren so  well  as  his  intelligent  teachers 
know,  but  he  will  come  as  near  hitting  all 
schools  as  any  one  else  can. 

3.  The  expense  of  printing  these  ques- 
tions for  each  examination  will  be  some- 
thing, but  that  will  be  small  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  derived  from  the  influence 
of  the  examinations  upon  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  necessary  expense  must  be 
met,  and  county  superintendents  should  in- 
sist upon  this  as  a  necessary  item  of  expense 
incurred  in  superintending  the  schools. 

At  one  time,  in  Indiana,  a  committee  of 
county  superintendents  prepared  the  ques- 
tions, which  were  printed,  if  we  mistake 
not,  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  for- 
warded, at  stated  intervals,  to  the  county 
superintendents. 

Whether  this  method  is  still  followed  we 
are  not  informed.  We  will  endeavor  to 
find  what  the  experience  of  that  State  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  fur- 
nishing the  schools  with  appropriate  ques- 
tions. If  these  questions  could  be  made 
by  a  competent  board  of  county  superin- 
tendents, and  printed  and  distributed  by 
the  State  Department,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  thing  to  do.  It  certainly  ought  to  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

How  to  conduct  these  examinations  is 
amother  problem. 

In  all  except  the  township  examinations 
in  the  spring,  they  must  be  conducted  by 
the  teacher  of  the  school  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  county  superintendent. 

They  should  all  be  conducted  upon  the 
same  day. 

The  township  examinations  are  in  some 
counties  conducted  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent in  person;  in  others  by  a  commit- 
tee of  teachers  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent. By  the  former  plan  the  county 
superintendent  must  begin  in  February  to 
hold  these  examinations,  and  he  devotes 
the  rest  of  the  winter  term  to  it.  This  has 
never  seemed  to  us  the  ideal  way  to  do 
this  work.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss 
it  here,  but  shall  take  up  this  subject  later 
and  try  to  look  all  round  it.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  very  best  method  for  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  most  economical, 
be  adopted. 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS. 

Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  presenting  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions—  Hrimary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceeding 
issue. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Device  for  Primary  Reading. 

In  an  article  on  Primary  Reading,  in  the 
September  number  of  The  Journal,  Miss 
Lilian  Taylor  gives  a  number  of  devices 
for  word  drill,  and  among  them  she  names 
— "placing  the  object  besiae  the  word.^ 

A  little  thought  will  show  the  value  of 
this  and  all  similar  exercises  that  are  em- 
ployed in  teaching  beginners  to  read. 

Their  purpose  is  to  establish  a  connec- 
tion between  the  word  and  that  for  which 
it  stands; — to  bind  the  two  so  closely  to- 
gether that  at  a  glance  the  word  will  sug- 
gest the  object  even  in  the  absence  of  that 
object. 

Such  exercises  are  a  drill  in  silent  read- 
ing. Silent  reading  is  looking  at  written 
or  printed  words  and  sentences  and  seeing 
immediately  the  meaningthat  they  embody. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  device  men- 
tioned does  not  require  the  child  to  speak 
the  word,  but  merely  to  place  the  object 
near  it.  If  the  word  is  spoken  at  all  it  is 
only  incidentally. 

Pronouncing  the  word  that  is  before  the 
eye  is  another  kind  of  drill  having  a  differ- 
ent purpose — that  of  connecting  the  spoken 
and  the  printed  expression.  No  teacher  of 
primary  reading  omits  this  exercise.  In 
fact  it  and  others  kindred  to  it  receive  too 
great  prominence  from  the  beginning. 
Device  after  device  is  employed  to  enable 
the  child  to  associate  oral  and  printed 
words,  while  relatively  few  are  used  that 
will  give  him  power  to  associate  printed 
words  directly  with  their  meanings.  The 
result  is  mere  word  calling,  and  not  word 
interpretation. 

Calling  words  is  proper  and  necessary 
in  its  place,  but  it  should  follow,  not  pre- 
cede, word  interpretation. 

The  thought  should  be  ever  present  with 
the  teacher  that  written  and  printed  ex- 


pressions in  and  of  themselves  are  as  noth- 
ing; that  they  are  not  taught  for  their  own 
sake,  but  only  that  they  may  bring  before 
the  mind  the  ideas  that  they  are  intended 
to  suggest.  Since  they  are  simply  means 
of  conveying  thought,  they  should  be  used 
as  means;  i.  e.,  they  should  be  so  associated 
with  their  ideas  that  the  latter  will  be 
prominent  and  the  expressions  themselves 
subordinate. 

This  statement  emphasizes  again  the 
great  importance  of  silent  reading  —  of 
directly  associating  printed  words  and  sen- 
tences with  their  meanings;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant work  to  be  done  in  the  reading  classes 
of  the  primary  school.  Without  it  all  so- 
called  reading  is  without  value. 

— Ruth  Motris. 


The  preceding  is  a  valuable  criticism 
upon  a  prevailing  notion  that  the  child 
must  come  at  the  meaning  of  a  printed 
word  through  the  spoken  word.  On  the 
contrary  he  should  be  made,  from  the  start 
to  associate  the  printed  form  directly  with 
the  thing  it  expresses,  just  as  he  learns  to 
talk  by  associating  the  spoken  word  with 
the  thing  directly.  By  this  he  comes  to 
see  the  printed  word  as  another  symbol 
for  the  thing  and  not  as  a  symbol  for  the 
spoken  word.  The  association  between 
the  printed  word  and  the  idea  must  be  as 
immediate  as  that  between  the  spoken 
word  and  the  idea.  Until  such  association 
is  made  their  is  no  such  thing  as  silent 
reading  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term. 
The  mind  images  the  sound  of  the  word 
if  the  lips  do  not  utter  it. 

We  do  not  hold  that  it  is  practicable  for 
young  children  to  make  the  association  be- 
tween the  printed  word  and  the  idea  as 
close  as  that  between  the  spoken  word 
and  the  idea.  The  daily  practice  of  the 
latter  is  a  thousand  fold  more  than  the 
practice  of  the  former.  But  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  primary  teacher  to  start 
them  on  the  road  by  which  this  associa- 
tion shall  be  finally  made.  Very  many 
persons  of  adult  ages  need  to  hear  or 
imagine  the  sounds  of  the  words  in  order 
to  come  at  the  meaning.  Some  old  persons 
cannot  read  silently.  They  always  whis- 
per the  words  when  they  attempt  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  think  the  oral  sound 
of  a  word  in  order  to  know  its  meaning, 
and  the  school  should  give  the  child  the 
power  to  see  the  printed  word  and  its 
meaning  as  one,  and  not  as  two,  separated 
by  the  oral  word. 
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Number. 

Most  classes  will  be  able  to  finish  the 
number  five  this  month.  A  few  test  ques- 
tions are  here  given  which  are  merely  sug- 
gestive: 

Objective. — The  children  listen  to  the 
directions  or  examples  given,  and  illus- 
trate by  grouping  splints. 

Show  three  ones;  one  three;  two  twos. 

How  many  threes  in  four?  How  many 
twos  in  four? 

Take  three  splints;  two  more.  Tell 
something. 

Take  four  splints;  give  away  two  and 
make  an  example. 

Show  by  laying  splints  how  many  twos 
there  are  in  four.  Henry  may  show  the 
same  by  making  dots  on  the  blackboard. 

Concrete  examples . — Reed  &  Wentworth's 
book  on  number,  and  Horace  Grant's 
Arithmetic  for  Young  Children  contain  the 
greatest  variety  of  interesting  concrete 
examples  and  number  stories. 

There  were  five  peaches  on  a  branch, 
two  fell  off.  Who  can  repeat  and  finish 
the  example?  Who  will  draw  the  branch 
with  all  the  peaches  on?  Who  will  erase 
two  peaches  and  draw  them  lying  on  the 
ground? 

How  many  hands  have  two  boys? 
What  has  four  legs?    two  legs?  three 
legs? 

What  form  has  three  corners?  four 
edges?    three  edges?    four  corners? 

Name  something  in  the  room  which  has 
four  corners. 

Who  can  tell  the  name  of  any  flower 
which  has  five  petals? 

Abstract  Examples. — The  pupils  should 
promptly  repeat  and  finish  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Two  and  one — 

Two  less  one — 

Three  less  two — 

Two  and  two — 

Two  twos — 

Five  less  two — 

Five  less  three — 

Two  and  five — 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  abstract  ex- 
amples which  should  be  memorized  under 
this  number.  There  are  six  in  addition 
which  belong  to  the  forty-five  primary 
combinations;  fifteen  in  subtraction,  one 
in  multiplication,  and  one  in  division. 

These  tables  should  be  placed  upon  the 
board  in  words,  and  copied  by  the  children. 

Limit  the.  work  in  figures,  during  this 
month,  to  a  careful  drill  on  the  form  of  the 
figures  1,  2,  and  3. 


For  additional  busy  work  in  connection 
with  the  tables,  place  on  the  board  easy 
drawings  in  groups,  for  example:  *  * 
*   *   *  child  copies  and  reads  "Two 

stars  and  three  stars  are  five  stars." 

Remember  that  it  takes  but  five  objects 
or  five  drawings  to  illustrate  any  example 
within  the  limits  of  the  number  five. 

— F.  L.  T. 


Phonics. 

Any  good  course  of  study  directs  the 
combination  of  the  phonic  and  word 
methods  in  teaching  the  reading  of  the 
first  year. 

The  directions  for  presenting  phonics 
are  given  in  the  following  order. 

"Separate  words  into  their  elementary 
sounds'" 

"Combine  sounds  into  words." 

"Learn  the  names  of  characters  repre- 
senting these  sounds." 

"Represent  these  characters  by  proper 
diacritical  marks,  and  render  the  child 
proficient  in  their  interpretation." 

"As  the  pupil  advances  and  learns  that  a 
certain  letter  represents  a  certain  sound, 
then  teach  the  name  of  the  letter." 

A  careful  study  of  these  directions  shows 
a  logical  order  of  varied  work,  which  will 
enable  the  child  to  find  out  for  himself 
easy  words  and  syllables,  and  to  spell  the 
same  without  an  individual  act  of  memory 
for  each  word. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  testimony  to 
show  that  children,  properly  trained  in 
phonics,  are  more  independent  in  reading 
and  spelling  than  those  trained  by  the  word 
method  alone. 

The  first  and  second  directions  given, 
pertain  to  ear  training.  This  should  begin 
the  first  week  of  school.  Pronounce  some 
familiar  word  slowly  and  more  slowly  un- 
til it  is  separated  into  its  elements.  Lead 
the  children  to  do  the  same. 

"Train  the  child  to  recognize  and  to 
speak  the  word  when  the  teacher  gives  the 
sounds."  This  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  much  enjoyed  by  the  lit- 
tle people.  The  orders  for  physical  exer- 
cises, turning,  rising,  passing  to  and  from 
the  class,  pointing  to  different  parts  of  the 
body  or  different  objects  in  the  room,  may 
be  given  by  slow  pronouncing  or  sound- 
ing. Some  children  recognize  the  combi- 
nation of  words  at  once,  while  others  with 
wondering  looks,  can  for  a  time  only  imi- 
tate their  schoolmates. 
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The  second  step  is  eye  training.  The 
symbols  which  represent  sounds  are  to  be 
taught,  and  this  work  includes  diacritical 
marking.  Only  by  following  the  law  of 
association  can  the  memory  be  trained  to 
a  ready  and  pleasurable  recognition  of 
these  characters.  The  phonic  stories,  in 
general  use,  associate  many  of  these  sounds 
with  the  calls  and  cries  of  animals.  The 
most  charming  phonic  story  ever  published 
is  a  long  account  of  a  little  boy's  visit  to 
the  country,  in  which  are  introduced  all 
the  sounds  necessary  to  be  learned.  This 
is  a  continued  story  found  in  Mrs.  Pollard's 
First  Reader,  No.  2.  Another  device,  given 
in  the  same  series  of  books,  is  the  writing 
of  the  characters  on  the  rounds  of  pic- 
tured ladders  for  the  singing  of  the  scale. 
Voice  culture  is  thus  combined  with  eye 
training. 

For  phonic  drill  and  word  building,  sys- 
temize  the  simple  words  of  the  first  reader 
in  use,  into  rhyming  lists.  Place  on  the 
board,  in  a  column,  such  words  as  at,  cat, 
rat,  mat,  bat,  fat,  hat,  pat,  and  sat,  marking 
the  a  with  the  diacritical  mark  indicating 
the  short  sound.  Teach  the  word  at,  and 
lead  the  pupil  to  find  this  word  hidden  in 
all  the  words.  Then  supposing  the  conso- 
nant sounds,  d,  r,  m,  b,  f,  h,  p,  and  s,  to 
have  been  taught,  let  the  pupils  sound  as 
follows:  f-at,  fat;  p-at,  pat;  r-at,  rat,  etc. 

Note  carefully  the  fifth  direction  given 
above.  It  assumes  that  the  child  learns  to 
recognize  a  character  by  sound  before  he 
learns  it  by  name.  After  the  words  in  the 
rhyming  lists  can  be  readily  sounded  by 
the  children,  let  the  teacher  give  the  sounds 
and  the  children  name  the  letters.  A  skill- 
ful connection  of  the  sound  of  the  letter 
with  its  name  will  enable  the  pupil  to  spell 
by  ear  these  and  other  easy  words. 

The  end  and  aim  of  phonic  drill  is  to  help 
the  child  to  find  out  new  words  for  himself, 
pronounce  and  spell  easy  syllables  in  long 
words,  promote  distinctness,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second,  or  Intermediate, 
Form. 


Geography. 

We  discussed  the  teaching  of  distance 
and  direction  in  the  October  number. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
pupil  be  taught  to  read  a  map  properly 


from  the  start.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  reading  words.  If  a  pupil  is 
taught  to  read  from  his  book  in  such  a 
way  that  he  does  not  picture  in  his  imagin- 
ation the  events  that  the  language  describes 
we  call  it  poor  teaching. 

So  in  geography  if  the  child  is  taught  to 
draw  boundary  lines  and  he  does  not 
image  the  country;  or  to  make  crooked 
marks  for  rivers,  and  he  does  not  image 
the  rivers  with  their  water,  their  banks, 
their  valleys,  etc.;  or  to  make  dots  for 
cities,  and  he  does  not  construct  in  his 
mind  a  city  at  that  place  in  the  country 
which  the  map  represents,  then  it  is  poor 
teaching  of  geography.  Just  as  poor  teach- 
ing as  it  would  be  to  allow  children  to  read 
words  without  being  sure  that  they  think 
the  thoughts  which  the  words  express. 

To  read  a  map,  then,  is  to  construct  in 
the  mind  a  picture  of  the  country,  with  its 
mountains,  cities,  railroads,  rivers,  etc. 

We  wish  to  say,  also,  and  to  impress  it 
upon  the  minds  of  the  teachers,  that  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pupils 
construct  correct  images  of  the  things  as 
they  really  are,  in  order  to  get  the  ben- 
efit of  this  study. 

The  thing  is  to  start  the  pupils  to  mak- 
ing mental  pictures  at  the  first,  and  to  keep 
them  at  it  all  the  time.  These  conceptions 
of  theirs  will  become  truer  to  the  reality  as 
they  grow  older  and  learn  more. 

But  to  merely  know  the  location  of  lines 
and  dots  on  a  map  and  give  them  names  is 
not  to  know  geography  at  all.  Unless  the 
person  translates  these  lines  and  dots  into 
the  things  they  stand  for  and  sees  them 
with  his  "minds  eye"  on  the  earth  which  he 
pictures  as  a  whole,  and  which  he  con- 
stantly holds  in  his  mind  as  a  great  sphere 
on  which  he  lives,  he  does  not  know  much 
of  geography,  even  if  he  can  answer  every 
question  in  the  book.  Whether  a  pupil 
knows  or  can  know  geography  or  not  de- 
pends upon  whether  he  can  read  a  map  in 
this  way.  There  are  hundreds  and  I  am 
afraid  thousands  of  teachers  who  are  not 
teaching  geography  at  all  in  their  schools, 
but  who  are  torturing  themselves  and  the 
children  in  getting  them  to  remember  the 
names  of  dots  and  lines  on  colored  patches 
of  paper  called  maps. 

The  first  lessons  in  teaching  a  map  are 
very  important. 

There  is  one  invariable  rule  of  procedure 
in  teaching  geography.  It  is  to  use  that 
which  the  senses  give  as  the  material  for 
constructing  in  the  imagination  what  can- 
not be  known  through  the  senses. 
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The  first  lessons  in  teaching  children  to 
read  maps  must  be  devoted  to  making 
maps  of  what  they  can  see.  The  school 
yard  is  probably  the  best  object  to  begin 
with. 

If  the  suggestions  of  last  month  have 
been  followed,  the  pupils  will  know  how 
many  yards  or  rods  long  and  wide  the 
school  yard  is,  and  in  what  direction  and 
how  far  the  objects  in  it  are  from  one 
another. 

In  constructing  the  first  map  it  is  best  to 
have  it  represent  the  school  yard  just  as  it 
appears  to  the  one  who  is  drawing  it.  For 
instance,  if  the  child  is  facing  the  north, 
let  the  map  be  so  drawn  that  the  north 
side  of  the  map  as  he  is  sitting  will  corres- 
pond to  the  north  side  of  the  yard,  as  he 
is  sitting.  In  that  case  the  top  of  the  map 
will  be  north,  the  bottom  south,  the  right 
east,  etc. 

If  he  is  facing  the  south,  then  the  top  of 
the  map  would  show  the  south  side  of  the 
yard  and  the  bottom  the  north  side. 

The  point  is  that  the  child  shall  put  in 
his  map  a  picture  of  the  yard  just  as  it  ap- 
pears to  him  as  he  is  sitting,  when  he  im- 
agines how  it  looks,  preparatory  to  map- 
ping it. 

The  scale  can  be  one  inch  to  the  rod,  or 
more,  or  less.  A  very  large  yard  would 
need  a  smaller  scale  than  a  very  small  one. 

Having  determined  upon  a  scale  and 
knowing  the  distances  and  directions  of 
lines  and  objects  in  the  yard,  the  class  is 
ready  for  the  first  lesson  in  map  making. 

The  first  map  should  be  worked  out  to- 
gether and  the  teacher  should  put  on  the 
blackboard  each  line  when  they  have  de- 
termined what  should  be  its  length  and  di- 
rection. 

It  is  immaterial  with  which  line  you 
begin.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the 
pupil  translate  the  yard  as  he  thinks  it  into 
this  map. 

If  the  boundary  lines  of  the  yard-map 
are  completed  in  the  first  two  lessons  it  will 
be  doing  well.  It  may  require  three  or 
four  lessons. 

Then  the  different  objects  should  be 
located  on  the  map  to  correspond  to  their 
position  in  the  yard.  The  smallest  things 
might  be  shown  by  dots,  and  the  larger 
things  by  circles  or  squares  or  whatever 
forms  would  best  represent  the  space  they 
occupy. 

The  school  house  should  have  a  space 
given  it  on  the  map  that  corresponds  to 
the  scale  of  the  map  and  the  size  of  the 
building  on  the  ground. 


After  the  pupils  and  teacher  have  to- 
gether worked  out  a  map  on  the  black- 
board, then  the  pupils  should  work  out 
one  on  a  different  scale  on  paper  of  uni- 
form size.  Every  teacher  should  provide 
herself  with  one  or  two  quires  of  a  rather 
heavy  grade  of  manilla  paper.  This  cut 
up  into  sheets  of  uniform  size  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  paper  will  be  found 
valuable  for  many  other  purposes  in  the 
school.  Let  each  pupil  work  out  his  map 
of  the  yard  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  and  all  working  together,  and  com- 
pleting the  work  together.  If  it  takes  the 
month  to  get  the  map  of  the  school  yard 
properly  drawn  by  each  pupil  and  properly 
interpreted,  it  will  not  be  too  long  a  time 
to  devote  to  this  first  exercise. 

By  dwelling  a  good  while  upon  this  map, 
the  trick  of  seeing  the  thing  itself  in  the  map 
of  it  will  be  learned,  in  a  measure,  and  sub- 
sequent progress  will  be  much  more  rapid. 

We  will  suggest  in  our  next  what  should 
follow  this. 


Exercises  in  Composition. 

We  have  selected  the  following  exercises 
in  composition  from  the  advance  sheets  of 
a  language  primer  for  primary  grades,  by 
Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo.  The  primer  consists 
of  a  series  of  lessons  in  which  "  Sentence 
Exercises  "  and  "  Composition  Exercises" 
alternate  with  each  other: 

I. 

THE  DEADLY-NIGHTSHADE. 

Fred  once  went  into  the  woods.  He 
there  sought  for  berries.  Soon  be  found  a 
shrub  with  beautiful  fruit.  He  gathered  a 
few  berries  and  ate  them.  Then  he  went 
home  joyously.  But  in  the  night  hebecame 
very  sick.  The  next  morning  he  was  a 
corpse.  The  beautiful  berries  were  those 
of  the  deadly-nightshade. 

6.  Learn  this  story  and  write  it  down 
from  memory. 

II. 

THE  FOOLISH  MOUSE. 

Who  came  to  a  trap?  (mouse.)  What 
was  in  the  trap?  (cheese.)  How  did  the 
cheese  smell?  (very  good.)  Who  couldn't 
tear  himself  away  from  it?  (little  mouse.) 
What  did  he  think  he  must  do?  (smell  of 
it.)  What  did  he  touch  it  with?  (nose.) 
What  happened?  (trap  was  sprung.)  Who 
was  caught?    (little  mouse.) 

8.  Write  this  story  in  complete  sentences. 
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III. 

THE  TWO  GOATS. 

Who  once  met  upon  a  foot-plank?  (two 
goats.)  How  was  the  foot-plank?  (very- 
narrow.)  What  would  neither  do?  (give 
way.)  What  happened?  (ran  together.) 
Where  did  both  fall?  (into  the  water.) 
What  did  they  barely  save?  (lives.) 

10.  Tell  this  story,  and  then  write  it  out 
in  complete  sentences. 

IV. 

To  the  Teacher. — Where  the  story  outlined  is  a 
classic  one,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  read  it  to  the  children  in  its  original  form.  The 
outline  should  then  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  composi- 
tion, helping  to  fix  the  continuity  of  the  thought 
and  the  form  of  the  sentences. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE.  (^Esop.J 

Who  was  asleep  under  a  tree?  (big  lion.) 
Who  ran  over  his  face?  (little  mouse.) 
Whom  did  the  lion  seize  with  his  paw? 
(mouse.)  What  did  the  mouse  beg  for? 
(his  life.)  What  did  the  mouse  promise 
the  lion?  (to  be  his  friend  always.)  What 
did  the  lion  do?  (let  him  go.)  Who  was 
hunting  in  the  woods  one  day?  (lion.)  Into 
what  did  he  fall?  (hunter's  net.)  What 
did  the  lion  do?  (roared  dreadfully.)  Who 
heard  him?  (little  mouse.)  What  did  the 
mouse  do?  (gnawed  the  net.)  Who  got 
his  foot  out  and  tore  the  net  to  pieces? 
(lion.)  To  whom  did  the  lion  owe  his  life? 
(little  mouse.) 

12.  Tell  this  story  from  the  book;  after 
doing  this,  repeat  it  from  memory. 

13.  Write  the  story. 

V. 

THE  SICK  LION.  (Alsop.) 

Who  had  become  old  and  feeble?  (lion.) 
What  could  he  no  longer  get?  (food.) 
Where  did  he  remain?  (den.)  What  word 
did  he  send  to  the  animals?  (sick.)  What 
did  many  animals  do?  (visited  him.)  What 
did  the  lion  do?  (ate  them  one  by  one.) 
Who  also  came  to  visit  the  lion?  (fox.) 
What  did  he  notice?  (lion's  trick.)  Who 
invited  the  fox  to  walk  in?  (lion.)  What 
did  fox  reply?  (all  tracks  lead  into  cave, 
none  out.) 

28.  Tell  this  story  and  then  write  it  in 
complete  sentences. 

VI. 

THE  DONKEY'S  MISTAKE. 

Donkey-salt-loaded.  River-come  to-slip- 
fall-water.  Get  up-load  lighter-salt  dis- 
solved.    This-notice.     Another  day-same 


way.  Fall  -  on  purpose.  This  time-dry 
sponges-carry.  Water-absorb-heavy.  Can- 
not rise-drown. 

19.  Tell  the  story  and  write  the  compo- 
sition. 

VII. 

I  MUST  NOT  LIE. 

Boy-father-little  hatchet-give.  Great  joy. 
Try-at  once.  Garden-go.  Fine  little  cherry 
tree-chop  down.  Father-garden-come.  Fa- 
vorite tree-lying-ground-see.  Very  sad. 
Threaten-doer-punish-don't  know.  Son- 
behind-hedge.  Everything-hear.  Scared- 
will  not  lie.  Appear- speak  -  did  wrong. 
Ask-father-forgive.  Father  -  joy  -  truthful- 
ness-forgive. 

25.  Write  out  this  story,  putting  in  the 
name  of  the  boy. 

VIII. 

THE  CUNNING  CROW.  (jEsop.) 

Thirsty  crow-water- pitcher-drink.  Bill- 
short.  Water-not  reach.  Pitcher-upset-try. 
Strength  -  small.  Glass  -  break  -  attempt. 
Glass -thick.  Happy  -  thought.  Pebbles- 
gather-in  pitcher  -  drop.  Water -rise.  At 
last-water-reach-bill.    Thirst  quench. 

21.  Write  the  composition. 


Arithmetic. 

Factoring. — First  lead  the  pupil  to  see 
the  difference  between  a  factor  and  a  part 
of  a  number.  Show  him  that  a  factor  of  a 
number  is  a  number  that  must  be  repeated 
two  or  more  times  to  make  the  number. 
Thus  5  is  a  factor  of  15  because  it  repeated 
3  times  makes  15.  So  3  is  a  factor  of  15 
because  when  taken  5  times  the  result  is  15. 

Teach  them  here,  also,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween integral  factors  and  those  that  con- 
tain a  fractional  part. 

Thus:  2x/2  is  a  factor  of  5  or  7^,  but  it 
is  not  an  integral  factor.  Show  them  that 
it  is  integral  factors  that  they  are  consid- 
ering in  this  part  of  the  arithmetic.  Then 
practice  them  in  finding  factors  by  letting 
them  discover  the  smallest  factor  first. 

Thus:  56  =  2X2X2X7. 

In  writing  this  the  pupil  thinks  that  2 
must  be  taken  28  times  to  make  56;  and 
that  2  must  be  taken  14  times  to  make  28; 
and  that  2  must  be  taken  7  times  to  make 
14;  and  that  7  must  be  taken  twice  to  make 
14.  This  gives  him  all  the  factors  of  56, 
each  of  which  is  the  smallest  possible. 
These  smallest  possible  factors  of  a  num- 
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ber  are  called  "prime  factors,"  which 
means  "  first "  factors,  or  those  that  are 
first  or  smallest  in  the  scale  of  numbers. 

Now  let  them  practice  finding  those 
prime  factors  that  are  the  same  in  two 
numbers:  then  in  three,  etc. 

Then  lead  them  to  see  that  each  of  these 
common  factors  is  a  divisor  of  the  num- 
bers. 

Then  show  them  that  the  product  of  the 
common  factors  must  be  the  greatest  di- 
visor that  will  divide  each  of  the  numbers 
taken. 

Then  they  are  ready  for  practice  on  find- 
ing the  greatest  common  divisor  of  num- 
bers. 

By  a  similar  method  of  approach  lead 
them  to  see  what  is  necessary  in  order  that 
one  number  be  a  multiple  of  another.  And 
lead  them  to  select  out  the  factors  that  will 
constitute  the  least  common  multiple. 

A  method  like  the  following  will  be  found 
easy: 

"What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of 
12,  18,  24,  30?" 

The  prime  factors  of  these  numbers  are: 

12  =  2x2x3- 
18  =  2x3x3- 
24=2x2x2x3- 
30  =  2  x  3  X  5- 

Now  let  us  start  with  30  in  finding  the 
least  common  multiple.  Of  course  the 
multiple  must  contain  30.  So  it  must  con- 
tain all  the  factors  of  30. 

The  least  common  multiple  cannot  be 
less  than  2X3X5- 

But  it  must  contain  all  the  factors  of  24 
also. 

By  examination  we  find  two  of  the  fac- 
tors 2  in  24  that  are  not  in  30.  So  these 
must  go  in  in  order  to  have  a  multiple  that 
will  contain  both  30  and  24.  This  gives 
us,  so  far,  for  a  common  multiple 
2X3X5X2X2. 

But  our  multiple  must  contain  all  the 
factors  of  18  also.  On  examination  we  find 
that  there  is  one  factor  3  in  18  that  is  not 
in  the  multiple  already  found.  So  this 
must  be  introduced  and  then  our  multiple 
for  the  three  numbers,  30,  24,  and  18  be- 
comes 2x3x5x2x2x3 

But  our  common  multiple  must  contain 
12  also.  On  examination  we  find  that  all 
the  factors  of  12  are  in  the  multiple  of  the 
other  three  numbers  already  found.  So  we 
do  not  need  to  introduce  any  more,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  2  x  3  x  5  X  2  X  2  x  3> 
which  is  360,  is  a  multiple  of  all  of  these 
four  numbers. 


Now  lead  them  to  see  why  it  is  the  least 
multiple.  By  reviewing  their  work  they 
will  see  that  they  put  in  only  so  many  fac- 
tors as  they  were  compelled  to  in  order  to 
get  a  number  that  would  contain  all  the 
factors  of  each  of  the  numbers  given. 

Fractions. — Pupils  ought  to  be  made  fa- 
miliar with  how  to  express  parts  of  things  in 
the  very  lowest  grades.  When  they  first 
come  to  school  they  know  the  different 
parts  of  things,  as  one-half,  one-fourth,  one- 
third,  and  the  like.  All  they  need  is  a  form 
of  expressing  these  ideas,  which  they  can 
learn  just  as  easily  as  they  can  learn  2  or 
3  or  4  as  expressions  of  integral  numbers. 

If  they  have  not  been  taught  these  frac- 
tional symbols  ^2,  yi,  ^3,  ^,  etc.,  and  do 
not  know  what  they  mean,  then  that  is  the 
place  to  begin  in  teaching  fractions.  Always 
begin  where  the  pupil's  knowledge  stops. 

When  they  have  the  practical  use  and 
meaning  of  these  fractional  expressions, 
the  pupils  in  the  intermediate  division  may 
be  taught  to  study  one  of  these  expressions 
a  little  more  closely. 

Some  such  questions  as  these  will  sug- 
gest a  mode  of  procedure: 

What  is  three-fourths  of  an  apple? 

Show  me  three-fourths  of  one. 

Show  me  one-fourth  of  it. 

Show  me  two-fourths  of  it. 

Show  me  four-fourths  of  it. 

Write  the  expression  for  one-fourth;  for 
two  fourths;  for  three-fourths;  for  four 
fourths. 

What  does  the  1  show  in  ^  ?  What  does 
the  4  show  ? 

In  f  what  does  the  2  show  ?    the  4  ? 

In  f  what  does  the  3  show?    the  4? 

In  i  what  does  the  upper  4  show?  the 
lower  4  ? 

Notice  then  that  in  increasing  the  upper 
figure  what  is  shown  to  be  increased  ? 

That  which  numbers  the  parts  we  may  call 
what?    That  which  names  the  parts  what? 

In  some  such  way  lead  the  children  to 
see  that  the  numerator  denotes  only  another 
kind  of  denominate  number,  and  the  de- 
nominator merely  indicates  what  its  denom- 
ination is.  Make  use  of  the  expressions 
2      3  4 

bu.  bu.  bu.  bu. 
to  show  them  this  fact.  When  they  have 
dwelt  long  enough  on  this  to  see  it  per- 
fectly clearly,  the  steps  in  reduction  of  frac- 
tions can  be  taken  one  after  the  other  with 
ease,  and  the  pupil  need  not  once  lose  his 
way  if  the  teacher  keeps  this  fundamental 
idea  all  the  time  before  him,  and  does  not 
ask  him  to  go  too  rapidly. 
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ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Grammar. 

It  is  the  province  of  grammar,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  etymology  and  orthogra- 
phy, to  treat  of  the  sentence  and  the  laws 
of  its  construction.  The  sentence  has  a 
form  corresponding  to  the  thought  which 
it  is  its  office  to  express.  Since  the 
thought  consists  of  three  parts,  viz:  (i) 
that  about  which  something  is  said;  and 
(2)  that  which  is  said  about  it;  and  (3)  the 
saying  or  asserting;  so  the  sentence  has 
words  denoting  these  different  elements  in 
the  thought. 

In  most  sentences  the  verb  both  ex- 
presses the  assertion  and  that  which  is 
affirmed  of  the  subject.  For  instance,  in 
"The  dog  barks,"  the  one  word,  "  barks," 
both  asserts  and  also  tells  what  is  asserted 
— barking.  Barking  is  the  act  asserted  of 
the  dog,  but  the  word  "barking"  does  not 
do  the  asserting  or  telling.  The  word 
"barks"  does  both. 

This  analysis  of  the  thought  gives  a  ba- 
sis for  the  study  of  the  sentence,  but  it 
should  not  be  dwelt  upon  too  long.  Leave 
it  to  time  and  a  frequent  recurrence  to  it 
to  make  it  clear.  The  first  one  of  these 
elements  is  called  subject,  and  the  other  two 
together  are  called  predicate. 

Now,  the  work  for  this  grade  provides 
that  we  shall  first  discover  the  different 
groups  of  words  that  may  be  subject  or 
predicate. 

Notice  the  following  sentences: 

"  The  bell  is  ringing." 

"The  church  bell  is  ringing." 

"  The  church  bell  in  the  steeple  is  ring- 
ing." 

"The  church  bell  in  the  steeple,  that 
sounds  very  loud,  is  ringing." 

In  every  case  the  central  word  in  the 
subject  is  "bell,"  and  the  other  words  or 
groups  of  words  denote  what  particular 
bell  is  meant.    These  are: 

1.  "Church." 

2.  "  In  the  steeple." 

3.  "That  sounds  very  loud." 

Note  that  the  first  of  these  is  a  word,  the 
second,  a  phrase,  and  the  third,  a  clause. 

Having,  by  some  method  of  unfolding 
the  subject,  like  the  foregoing,  shown  what 
is  meant  by  the  elements  of  a  sentence,  and 
into  what  classes  each  kind  of  element  may 


be  separated,  the  teacher  can  then  proceed 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  select  these  elements 
in  sentences. 

It  is  best  to  do  this,  at  first,  without  any 
formal  analysis.  A  plan  Like  the  following 
is  recommended.  Suppose  the  reading 
lesson  has  the  following  : 

"Among  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hang  011  memory's  wall, 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

That  seemeth  the  best  of  all." 

First,  have  the  class  change  it  to  a  prose 
form,  thus: 

"  One,  of  a  dim  old  forest,  that  seemeth  the  best 
of  all,  is  among  the  beautiful  pictures  that  hang  on 
memory's  wall." 

What  does  "one"  mean?  What  word 
could  be  put  in  its  place?  (a  picture.) 
What  kind  of  a  picture?  (of  a  dim  old 
forest.)  What  class  of  modifier?  (phrase.) 
How  is  the  picture  further  described? 
(that  seemeth  the  best  of  all.)  What  class 
of  modifier?  (clause.)  What  is  the  entire 
subject?  What  is  asserted  about  the  sub- 
ject? Point  out  the  phrase  in  the  predicate. 
How  are  all  the  pictures  described?  (as 
beautiful.)  What  class  of  modifier?  What 
further  description  of  the  pictures  is  given? 
(that  hang  on  memory's  wall.)  What  class 
of  modifier?  (clause  or  third  class.)  What 
is  the  entire  predicate?  • 

Some  informal  way  of  presenting  the  an- 
alysis of  a  sentence,  like  the  foregoing,  will 
open  up  to  the  mind  of  pupils  the  relations 
of  ideas  to  each  other  in  the  thought  ex- 
pressed, and  so  of  the  words  and  groups  of 
words  to  each  other  in  the  sentence  that 
expresses  the  thought. 

After  a  pupil  has  acquired  the  ability  to 
point  out  the  parts  of  a  sentence  in  this 
way,  the  teacher  can  proceed  to  that  mi- 
nuter study  of  the  relations  of  words  to 
each  other  in  the  sentence,  if  he  thinks  it 
valuable.  It  will  be  only  an  extending  to 
the  study  of  the  elements  of  the  sentence 
the  method  that  he  has  been  following  in 
studying  the  sentence  itself. 

But  the  teacher  must  be  sure  that  the 
pupil  first  separates  the  thought  into  its 
parts,  as  a  basis  for  any  separation  of  the 
sentence  into  its  parts. 

After  a  while,  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  use 
the  bologna-sausage  method  of  blackboard 
analysis,  or  the  worm-fence  method,  there 
will  be  no  serious  objection  to  it.  But 
don't  begin  with  it,  nor  with  any  method  of 
diagramming.  Let  the  pupil  learn  to  study 
the  sentence,  and  from  the  meaning  of  it 
determine  its  parts. 
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Geography. 

Climate. — When  we  speak  of  the  climate 
of  a  country,  we  may  refer  to  the  tempera- 
ture, or  the  degree  of  moisture,  or  health- 
fulness  or  unhealth fulness  of  the  region. 
The  last  is  generally  the  result  of  the  other 
two.  The  pupils  in  the  advanced  grade 
should  be  brought  to  see  the  causes  of  heat 
and  of  moisture  in  the  different  portions  of 
the  world,  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
character  of  the  climate  in  one  or  all  of 
the  particulars  mentioned. 

1.  Recall  what  was  previously  taught  of 
the  cause  of  a  change  of  seasons  in  the 
temperate  zones.  The  reason  why  it  is  so 
warm  at  the  equator,  was  shown  to  be  the 
great  number  of  rays  of  the  sun  that  fall 
upon  any  portion  of  the  surface,  caused  by 
the  vertical  position  of  the  sun.  Show 
them  again  by  blackboad  illustration  how 
it  is,  that  when  a  body  of  rays  strike  a  sur- 
face obliquely  they  are  spread  over  a  much 
larger  surface  than  they  are  when  they 
strike  it  perpendicularly.  The  following 
method  of  illustration  will  show  this  very 


clearly: 

B 

BODY  OF 

RAYS. 

A 

/c 

D 


The  same  body  of  rays  that  fall  upon 
the  surface  A  B,  will  be  spread  over  the 
much  larger  surface  C  D  when  the  rays 
strike  the  surface  obliquely.  Any  given 
amount  of  surface,  therefore,  receives 
many  more  rays  at  the  equator  than  the 
same  area  would  receive  in  the  no  th  cen- 
tral states.  Hence  there  is  more  light  and 
more  warmth  at  the  equator. 

Then  show  that  this  degree  of  warmth 
and  light  will  become  less  as  we  approach 
the  poles. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see,  also,  that  in  the 
north  central  states,  for  instance,  that  sur- 
face \?  warmer  that  inclines  to  the  south 
than  when  it  inclines  to  the  north,  and  that 
vegetation  is  earlier. 

2.  Then  show  to  them  the  effect  of  height 
upon  temperature.  If  they  ascend  about 
three  miles  above  the  sea  at  the  equator, 
they  will  reach  a  region  of  perpetual  frost. 
The  frost  line  gradually  approaches  the 
surface,  as  we  go  north  or  south,  and 
touches  it  at  each  of  the  poles. 

They  have  now  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
temperature  of  places  on  the  surlace  of 


the  globe,  and  can  approximate  the  temper- 
ature of  any  locality  if  they  know  its  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  and  its  height. 

3.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  cause  of  moisture.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  evaporates  the  water  on  the  surface, 
and  it  rises  into  the  air.  The  cold  of  the 
upper  regions  condenses  it  again  and  it 
falls  in  rain  and  snow.  This  is  the  general 
fact  to  be  kept  always  in  mind.  What  are 
the  conditions  favorable  to  rain  in  some 
localities,  and  unfavorable  in  others,  is  a 
matter  that  will  be  discussed  at  length  in 
the  study  of  physical  geography.  And  yet 
the  pupils  in  this  grade  can  learn  of  the 
prevailing  direction  of  winds  and  many 
other  matters  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Wind  from  a  warm  ocean  to  a  cold  land 
surJace  will  cause  rain,  for  the  same  reason 
that  in  some  hot  summer  days  a  pitcher  of 
ice-water  will  "  sweat,"  as  people  com- 
monly say.  This  is  because  cold  air  will 
not  hold  so  much  moisture  as  warm  air, 
which  fact  children  can  learn  as  well  in 
this  grade  as  at  any  time.  If,  then,  a  warm 
current  of  air,  very  full  of  moisture  rises 
until  it  gets  so  cold  that  it  cannot  hold  this 
moisture  any  longer,  then  it  will  fall  in 
rain  or  snow  or  will  appear  as  clouds. 
The  particular  causes  of  rain  are  very 
numerous,  but  the  general  cause  is  always 
present,  that  moist  air  is  cooled  down  be- 
yond the  point  where  it  can  hold  its  mois- 
ture any  longer  and  drops  it  in  rain  or  in 
some  other  form. 

Some  places  have  more  rain  than  others. 
This  is  due  to  a  union  of  many  causes, 
and  why  any  particular  place  has  a  dry  or 
a  wet  climate  can  be  shown  to  the  pupils  so 
that  they  will  understand  it  fairly  well,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  understands  it.  Every 
teacher  of  geography  should  have  a-  good 
physical  geography  constantly  at  hand,  and 
should  get  clear  ideas  of  all  the  principal 
facts  of  climate  and  their  causes. 

The  subject  of  winds,  both  permanent 
and  variable,  is  not  much  more  difficult 
than  is  that  of  temperature.  At  least  the 
general  laws  of  movement  of  currents  is 
easily  understood.  The  course  suggests 
questions  that  suggest  the  answers  to  most 
of  the  difficulties  that  the  pupil  will  meet 
in  understanding  these. 

Where  a  country  is  so  located  that  moist 
winds  cannot  reach  it,  there  is  a  desert. 
Where  it  is  warm  and  there  is  much  rain 
there  is  very  rank  vegetation. 

The  climate  and  vegetation  indicate  the 
animal  life  in  a  country,  and  very  largely 
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the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 
Explain  these  facts  to  the  pupils  and  set 
them  at  work  to  think  out  for  themselves 
why  there  are  deserts  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  America,  and  why  other  countries 
on  these  continents  are  very  fertile. 

Draw  an  outline  map  of  North  America 
and  mark  off  the  warm,  temperate,  and 
cold  regions  with  chalk  of  different  colors; 
the  rainy  and  dry  regions  with  chalk  of 
other  colors;  the  different  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion with  still  other  colors.  But  be  sure 
that  the  pupils  do  not  study  the  map,  but 
that  they  use  it  to  help  them  to  form  in 
their  imagination  the  country  about  which 
they  are  studying,  and  to  see  it  on  the 
globe. 


Proportion. 

The  writer's  memory  of  the  trouble  he 
had  with  proportion  in  his  younger  days, 
leads  him  to  hope  that  a  reading  of  this 
little  paper  may  help  some  young  teacher 
who  has  trouble  to-day. 

A  proportion  is  the  expression  of  an 
equality  of  ratios. 

Given  any  three  terms,  the  fourth  may 
be  found. 

Ex. — 2  :  5  ::  ?  :  io.  Discussion:  As  the 
ist  term  is  §  of  the  2d,  the  3d  must  be  §  of 
the  4th;  I  of  10  is  4  . ' .  2  :  5  ::  4  :  10.  9  : 
?  ::  12  :  4.  As  the  4th  term  is  x/z  of  the 
3d,  the  2d  must  be  J/z  of  the  ist  or  3  .  ■ . 

9  :  3  ::  12  :  4. 

In  the  discussion  of  problems  in  propor- 
tion the  books  ordinarily  direct  that  one 
shall  take  the  quantity  which  is  a  part  of 
the  unfinished  ratio,  for  the  third  term. 
But  there  is  no  better  reason  for  making  it 
the  third  than  for  any  one  of  the  four. 

Problem:  If  5  men  do  a  piece  of  work 
in  28  days,  in  how  many  days  may  the 
work  be  done  by  14  men  ? 

Discussion:  We  are  required  to  find  the 
time;  let  us  then  make  28  days  the  2d 
term.  We  have  given  the  time  required 
for  5  men,  and  are  to  find  the  time  for  14 
men.  As  it  will  not  take  14  men  so  long  a 
time  as  it  will  5  men,  the  ist  term  must  be 
smaller  than  the  2d,  so  must  the  3d  be 
smaller  than  the  4th;  .  ■ .  the  ratio  is  5  :  14 
and  the  proportion,  10  :  28  ::  5  :  14.  Ans. 

10  days. 

Making  28  the  3d  term,  as  suggested  in 
the  books,  the  discussion  is:  As  it  will  not 
take  so  long  for  14  men  to  do  a  piece  of 
work  as  for  5  men,  the  4th  term  must  be 
smaller  than  the  3d;  so  must  the  2d  be 


smaller  than  the  ist;  .  ■ .  the  ratio  is  14  :  5; 
the  proportion,  14  :  5  ::  28  :  10.  Ans.  10 
days. 

Take  the  following  in  compound  propor- 
tion: If  24  men,  by  working  8  hours  a  day, 
can  in  18  days  dig  a  ditch  95  rods  long,  12 
feet  wide,  and  9  feet  deep,  how  many  men, 
in  24  days  of  12  hours  each,  will  be  re- 
quired to  dig  a  ditch  380  rods  long,  9  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  deep  ? 

Men.  Men. 

8  :  12  ::  x.  :  24. 
18  :  24 

380  :  95 

9  :  12 

6:9 

The  question  is  "How  many  men?"  Let 
us  take  24  men  for  the  4th  term.  We  have 
given  the  number  of  men  when  they  work 
8  hours  for  a  day,  to  find  the  number  when 
they  work  12  hours  a  day.  As  it  will  not 
take  so  many  men  working  12  hours  as  it 
will  working  8  hours,  the  3d  term  will  be 
smaller  (so  far  as  this  condition  is  con- 
cerned) than  the  4th,  and  so  will  the  first  be 
smaller  than  the  second,  or  8  :  12. 

We  have  the  number  of  men  necessary 
if  they  work  18  days,  to  find  the  number 
if  they  work  24  days.  As  not  so  many 
men  are  required  if  they  work  24  days  as 
if  they  work  but  18,  the  3d  term  will  be 
smaller  than  the  4th,  and  so  will  the  ist  be 
smaller  than  the  2d,  or  18  :  24. 

We  have  the  number  of  men  needed  to 
dig  a  ditch  95  rods  long,  to  find  the  num- 
ber needed  to  dig  380  rods  long.  As  it 
will  take  more  men  to  dig  the  longer  ditch 
in  a  given  time,  the  3d  term  will  be  larger 
than  the  4th;  so  will  the  ist  be  larger  than 
the  2d,  or  380  :  85. 

We  have  the  men  required  to  dig  a  ditch 
12  feet  wide,  to  find  the  number  required 
to  dig  one  nine  feet  wide.  As  fewer  men 
are  required  to  dig  a  9-foot  ditch  than  a 
12-foot  ditch,  the  3d  term  will  be  smaller 
than  the  4th,  so  willt-he  ist  be  smaller  than 
the  2d;  or  9  :  12. 

The  same  argument  as  to  depth  gives  us 
the  ratio  6  :  9.    Whence  x  =  24  men. 

—H  C. 


The  following  problem  is  published  by 
request: 

A  sent  his  servant  to  carry  a  stone  that 
weighed  forty  pounds;  the  servant  let  it 
fall  and  then  said  it  is  better  now,  for  you 
weigh  anything  with  it  from  one  to  forty 
pounds."  It  had  been  broken  into  four 
pieces.    Require  the  weight  of  each  piece. 

V.  F.  F.  SCHCENSTEDT. 
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MISCELLANY. 


National  Educational  Association. 

President  Canfield,  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, has  issued  a  timely  circular  filled 
with  wise  suggestions  of  reform  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Departments  of  this 
body.  If  the  officers  of  these  Depart- 
ments will  follow  in  the  way  he  points  out, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that  something  of 
value  will  take  the  place  of  the  heretofore 
dreary  farce  known  as  Department  Meet- 
ings. We  are  thoroughly  glad,  too,  that 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National 
Association  is  not  of  that  number  who 
think  they  were  elected  merely  to  "run  the 
locomotive."  If  the  other  officers  will  fol- 
low his  lead  they,  too,  will  discover  that  to 
be  president  of  a  Department  involves 
something  more  than  to  call  off  the  pro- 
gram. The  spirit  of  the  president  will 
determine  very  largely  the  spirit  of  the 
body  over  which  he  presides,  and  the  value 
of  the  work  it  performs.  President  Can- 
field  is  trying  to  inspire  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  officers  with  his  own  spirit,  and 
to  set  all  to  work  to  make  the  St.  Paul  meet- 
ing an  honor  to  America  for  its  educa- 
tional worth.  We  notice  that  some  jour- 
nalistic gad  flies  are  inflicting  upon  the 
president  their  gratuitous  advice,  and  try- 
ing to  puncture  him  with  their  barbless 
stings;  but  we  imagine  he  has  other  busi- 
ness than  to  fight  flies,  and  until  some  fly- 
exterminator  is  discovered  he  will  let  them 
buzz.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
educational  sentiment  will  support  every 
imelligent  effort  he  may  make  to  increase 
the  value  o(  the  greatest  annual  educa- 
tional convention  in  the  world. 


Is  it  So  ? 

An  Eastern  exchange,  published  at  the 
"Hub"  says: 

"It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
that  the  German  philosophy  is  not  adapted 
to  the  popular  American  mind."  What 
3— 


philosophy  is  ?  It  is  only  the  few  that  take 
kindly  to  philosophic  study.  There  are 
two  classes  of  minds  that  include  the  most 
of  these  few.  With  one  class  the  philos- 
ophy of  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  Bain  is  pop- 
ular; with  the  other,  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  that  which  the  Germans  have  thought  is 
not  what  they  find  to  be  most  attractive. 
The  American,  like  the  Englishman,  is 
essentially  Teutonic.  The  German  people 
have,  so  far,  done  the  deeper  thinking  for 
the  Teutonic  race.  It  is  they  that  have  ap- 
proached nearest  in  their  thinking  to  the 
philosophy  that  underlies  Christianity. 

The  English  materialistic  philosopher 
seems  to  conclude  that  there  is  one  source 
of  all  things  which  he  does  not  name  and 
does  not  know,  but  which  he  evidently 
thinks  is  not  aifferent  from  matter.  The 
German  spiritualist  holds  that  mind  is  the 
source  of  all  things.  And  there  is  a  school 
of  British  philosophers  that  seem  to  hold 
that  mind  is  the  source  of  all  things  except 
matter,  and  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
beyond  the  power  of  mind  to  discover,  this 
matter  is  moulded  into  forms  by  mind. 

Now,  is  it  the  materialistic  or  dualist 
philosophy  that  our  esteemed  contempo- 
rary holds  to  be  the  popular  American 
philosophy?  Or  are  we  to  understand 
that  no  sort  of  philosophy  whatever  is 
attractive  to  the  American  mind. 

He  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Amer- 
ican teacher's  only  interest  is  in  psychology 
and,  too,  the  psychology  of  the  growing 
mind.  That  is  true  of  the  mass,  undoubt- 
edly, but  is  it  true  of  those  who  are  es- 
teemed competent  to  lead  this  mass  into  a 
proper  method  of  studying  this  growing 
mind  ?  Is  it  not  quite  a  different  thing  to 
consider  mind  a  function  of  matter,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  view  matter  as  a  mani- 
festation of  mind,  on  the  other?  Will  not 
the  view  which  our  instructor  in  the  method 
of  the  child's  growth  takes  of  this  ques- 
tion, color,  yes,  determine  the  character  of 
his  instruction?    We  wonder  what  is  the 
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philosophy  which  our  psychological  leader 
is  to  hold  since  that  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Hegel  are 
not  supposed  to  be  "popular"  with  him. 

Is  he  to  teach  us  the  psychology  of  a 
child  without  having,  himself,  any  philos- 
ophy ?  That  would  not  seem  to  give  much 
promise  of  anything  of  great  worth. 

Up  to  date,  every  acknowledged  leader 
in  psychological  study  has  based  his  in- 
struction upon  some  philosophical  doc- 
trines consciously  held.  We  wonder  if  the 
American  idea  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
ignoring  all  theory  of  being  and  of  knowl- 
edge, and  going  it  blind. 


"Talking  School." 

No  class  of  people  is  so  frequently,  not 
to  say  contemptuously,  accused  of  impos- 
ing professional  interests  and  occupations 
upon  society  as  the  school  teacher. 

Perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of 
this  charge  is  that  the  pedagogue  himself 
is  often  loudest  and  most  persistent  in  mak- 
ing it.  Among  the  guests  at  a  social  party 
are  several  teachers.  An  amusing  inci- 
dent of  the  day's  experience  is  mentioned 
and  is  matched  by  a  second  and  a  third; 
the  conversation  becomes  animated,  when 
suddenly  one  of  the  number  announces 
with  a  self-conscious  giggle,  "we're  talking 
school";  at  which  all  immediately  "come 
to  order"  and  "take  position"  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  Just  what  there  is  about 
school  which  should  bar  it  from  subjects 
proper  to  be  discussed  at  social  gatherings, 
it  is  difficult,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
see.  In  these  intense  days  society  is  being 
utilized,  and  despite  our  protests,  nothing 
is  more  common,  and,  according  to  a  good 
authority,  better  enjoyed,  than  "shop." 

Even  our  works  of  fiction  have  become 
dialectic,  and  are  little  more  than  treatises 
upon  religion,  politics,  and  labor  reforms. 
If  the  minister  talks  religion,  the  lawyer 
law  and  politics,  the  author  literature,  why 
condemn  the  teacher  for  talking  "school"? 

Indeed  there  are  many  reasons  why  he 
should  talk  "school."  In  the  first  place 
the  subject  is  one  in  which  the  public  is 
directly  concerned  and  should  be  inter- 
ested; moreover,  its  real  conditions,  its 
aims,  its  spirit,  its  importance  are  ,  but 
dimly  understood  and  appreciated.  A  sen- 
sible, enthusiastic  teacher  might  well  do 
the  work  of  a  missionary  in  this  direction; 
nor  would  his  conversation  be  deficient  in 
humor. 


Mark  Twain  set  the  whole  country  laugh- 
ing with  "English  as  She  is  Taught."  No 
one  thought  of  accusing  him  of  "talking 
school";  yet  what  teacher  of  experience 
could  not  duplicate  that  article  with  matter 
quite  as  amusing  ? 

Do  the  hopes,  the  struggles,  the  ambitions 
of  youth  still  have  a  claim  upon  us  ?  Are 
human  nature,  heredity,  development,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  people?  Do  the  simple, 
the  genuine,  the  original — original  sin — 
remain  matters  of  interest  ?  Then  is 
"school"  a  proper  subject  of  conversation. 

If  some  leader  of  society  invites  a  trav- 
eler from  the  jungles  of  Africa,  or  a  mis- 
sionary from  India,  to  acquaint  herself  and 
friends  with  the  life  and  customs  of  those 
far  off  lands,  why  not  invite  a  teacher 
from  the  first,  second,  or  third  ward  to  tell 
you  of  primitive  manners  ?  Have  the 
heathen  a  claim  upon  your  attention  ? — 
then,  verily,  "school"  may  not  be  counted 
out. 

It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  this  arti- 
cle to  maintain  that  "school"  is  always  and 
in  all  amounts  a  desirable  subject  of  con- 
versation. This  would  be  claiming  more 
for  it  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  sub- 
ject. 

The  preacher  whom  Thackery  describes 
as  "always  in  the  pulpit"  was  an  intoler- 
able bore;  and  the  same  is  true  of  any 
person  who  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances insists  on  riding  his  hobby. 
What  is  claimed  is,  that  the  same  general 
principles  which  apply  to  all  topics  dis- 
cussed at  social  gatherings  should  hold  in 
the  matter  of  "school,"  and  that  a  self- 
respecting  teacher  will  not  be  warned  off 
from  a  subject  concerning  which  his  heart 
and  head  are  full,  merely  because  of  a  flip- 
pant predjudice  against  it.  If,  however, 
you  have  become  pedantic,  and  dogmatic; 
if  pronunciation  and  grammar  are  your 
"fortes;"  if,  in  a  word,  you  are  a  "book  in 
breeches,"  then  you  are  offensive  whatever 
topic  you  discuss.  If  you  are  still  occu- 
pied with  the  problems  of  how  to  stop  whis- 
pering, the  passing  of  notes,  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet;  if  your  thought, 
night  and  day,  is  the  comparative  value  of 
different  varieties  of  lead  pencils,  crayons, 
or  dusters;  if  you  are  on  the  very  eve  of 
deciding  whether  the  next  water  pails  you 
purchase  shall  have  two,  or  three  hoops, 
then,  for  the  sake  of  school  and  out  of 
compassion  for  the  profession  you  repre- 
sent, keep  still.  Don't  suppose,  however, 
that  you  are  talking  "school."    You  are 
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only  talking  school  house.    "The  letter 
killeth;  the  spirit  maketh  alive." 
Rochelle,  III.         — A.  V.  Greenman. 


Editorial  Delights. 

One  of  the  delights  of  an  editor  is  to  sit 
down,  after  the  last  page  of  proof  has  gone 
to  the  printer,  and  hug  the  nattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soul  that  this  time  The  Journal 
will  come  out  free  from  typographical 
errors.  He  is  expectantly  happy  for  about 
two  days.  He  seizes  the  first  copy  that 
comes  from  the  binder,  and  complacently 
strokes  himself  the  right  way  as  he  begins 
a  hasty  survey  of  his  last  born.  Soon  he 
notices  something  awry  with  some  of  the 
words.  "Beginning"  is  wanting  an  "n," 
and  "led"  has  appropriated  an  "a"  which 
it  wears  with  leaden  indifference,  and  some- 
thing like  brazen  affrontery. 

Farther  on  "The  Great  Stone  Fence"  in 
the  contribution  of  an  esteemed  and  sensi- 
tive correspondent,  stares  him  in  the  face. 
Thoughts  of  murder  with  the  compositor 
as  a  victim  flash  through  his  mind;  He 
thinks,  "How  shall  I  appease  the  wrath  of 
my  contributor,  and  of  the  shades  of  Haw- 
thorne ?"  And  he  closes  the  number  in 
supreme  disgust,  and  utter  and  unutter- 
able despair.  He  hopes  (but  for  this  his 
heart  would  break)  that  no  one  will  notice 
it  except  the  contributor.  He  has  had 
cumulative  evidence  that  his  "readers"  do 
not  read  his  paper,  and  he  knows  that 
neither  a  Democratic  nor  a  Republican 
administration  has  yet  opened  up  postal 
communication  with  Mr.  Hawthorne's  pres- 
ent abode.  *  *  *  In  two  or  three  days 
the  mails  come  loaded  with  such  queries  as 
the  following:  "Which  of  Hawthorne's 
fences  was  known  as  "The  Great  Stone 
Fence?"  "Where  is  that 'Great  Stone  Fence" 
anyway?"  St.  Louis  asks  "Is  'The  Great 
Stone  Fence'  what  you  are  going  to  use  in 
fencing  in  Chicago?"  and  Chicago  drops  in 
to  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  our  surround- 
ing ourselves  with  a  "  Great  Stone  Fence" 
to  keep  Chicago  teachers  from  tramping 
down  our  shrubbery  in  their  haste  to  order 
The  Journal;  and  so  on  to  the  bitter  end. 

After  this  grand  fusillade  has  ceased  we 
are  brought  to  consciousness  by  the  impor- 
tunate cry  of  the  printer's  devil  for  "copy," 
and  we  gather  up  the  pieces  of  us  that  re- 
main, write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  our 
contributor,  beg  the  pardon  of  our  com- 
positor for  his  blunders,  and  start  again 
upon  the  same  monthly  round.  Verily,  the 
editor's  life  is  not  all  joy. 


Col.  Parker's  Sun. 

Some  of  our  eastern  contemporaries  are 
chuckling  over  a  confusion  of  images  in 
Col.  Parker's  book  on  "How  to  Study 
Geography,"  in  which  he  describes  a  "mid- 
night sun"  when  he  is  thinking  of  a  mid- 
day sun,  and  this  "midnight  sun"  of  his  is 
seen  to  pass  over  the  arc  of  a  circle  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  instead  of  appearing 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  southern  point  of 
the  horizon,  and  then  sinking  from  view. 
This  apparent  blunder  appears  on  page 
289  of  his  book,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
us  that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  mention  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Colonel  is  much  given  to  slips  of  the  im- 
agination in  talking  about  things  that  he 
has  never  seen. 

Col.  Parker  is  the  great  apostle  of  teach- 
ing by  means  of  "concepts,"  meaning  by 
this  products  of  the  imagination  or  image 
constructing  power  of  the  mind.  We  are 
so  heartily  in  sympathy  with  his  efforts, 
to  make  teachers  and  pupils  construct 
mental  pictures  of  what  they  talk  about  in 
geography,  that  we  would  not  quarrel  with 
him  if  the  confusion  of  his  images  were 
much  worse  confounded  than  it  is  in  this  ex- 
cellent book  of  his.  He  is  a  teacher  of  es- 
sentially one  idea.  With  him  the  imagina- 
tion is  the  power  of  mind  of  commanding 
importance.  Training  in  thinking,  except  in 
so  far  as  thought  is  needed  in  relating  these 
images,  he  does  not  care  much  about.  The 
result  is  that  his  "general  surveys"  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  group  of  images  in  one  gen- 
eral survey  may  not  at  all  harmonize  with 
the  group  of  images  in  another.  No  man 
of  one  idea,  unless  it  be  one  large  enough 
to  embrace  the  entire  range  of  the  minds 
activity,  is  a  safe  leader  of  an  educational 
reform.  Where  such  a  man  is  put  forward 
as  such  leader,  and  his  army  of  followers 
is  large  he  does  infinite  harm.  But  when 
such  a  man  is  held  by  the  educational  com- 
mon sense  of  a  people  to  his  great  function 
of  giving  emphasis  to  an  idea  that  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  education, 
then  he  becomes  a  blessing  to  his  kind. 

The  blunders  in  his  thinking  that  are 
the  result  of  the  limitations  of  his  power 
to  think  in  other  fields  than  his  own,  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  beneficent  re- 
sults of  his  work  in  his  own  proper  field. 

We,  therefore,  repeat  what  we  have  said 
before,  that  while  Col.  Parker,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, would  lead  the  educa- 
tional army  to  defeat  and  utter  ruin,  as 
regimental  or  corps  commander  he  will 
contribute  largely  to  its  success. 
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The  Womans'  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Womans'  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  second  annual  meeting  in 
Bloomington,  111.,  commencing  Thursday- 
evening,  November  28,  in  the  First  Metho- 
dist church,  which  will  continue  until  Satur- 
day morning  the  30th.  The  meeting  of  last 
year  was  one  of  great  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  detailed  program  will  be  issued 
in  a  few  days  and  copies  sent  to  all  the 
leading  towns  of  the  state.  The  program 
for  the  coming  meeting  is  one  of  unusual 
attractions.  Dr.  Belfield,  the  director  of 
the  Manual  Training  school  of  Chicago, 
will  deliver  the  lecture  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning and  illustrate  the  same  with  an  exhibit 
of  pupils'  work.  This  lecture  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  free  discussion  under  the  lead 
of  eminent  educational  people  of  the  state, 
as  will  all  the  numbers  on  the  program 
throughout  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Col.  Parker,  of  the  Cook  county 
Normal,  formerly  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Oratory,  will  address  the 
meeting  on  the  "Relation  of  the  Delsarte 
System  to  the  Public  Schools." 

Miss  Mary  Burt  will  present  a  paper  on 
the  "Study  of  Literature  in  our  Graded 
Schools." 

Both  these  ladies  have  won  a  national 
reputation  in  their  respective  departments, 
and  the  Association  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  their  attendance,  and  the  progres- 
sive teacher  of  the  state  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  opportuntty  of  hearing  them. 

Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  our  able  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  will  deliver 
an  address  on  "The  Defects  and  Dangers 
of  the  Public  Schools." 

Citizens,  as  well  as  teachers,  should  seek 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Edwards  on 
this  all-important  subject. 

Prof.  Graham,  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  will  talk  on  "Science  for  the 
Lower  Grades."  He  will  illustrate  his 
talk  with  practical  experiments,  which  will 
make  his  number  doubly  helpful  to  those 
who  are  seeking  the  manner  and  extent  of 
doing  in  this  work  with  young  pupils. 

It  is  expected  that  the  subject  of  kinder- 
garten will  be  presented  and  discussed  by 
able  representatives  of  the  work.  The 
leader  in  this  will  be  duly  announced. 

Negotiations  are  pending  with  the  rail- 
roads for  the  usual  reductions. 

Teachers  of  the  state  are  usually  free 
from  school-room  duties  the  latter  part  of 
Thanksgiving  week,  and  a  rare  opportu- 
nity is  here  given  in  the  date  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. — Sarah  Raymona. 


The  foregoing  notice  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  important  educational  body  is 
complete,  and  needs  no  word  of  explana- 
tion from  us.  We  feel,  however,  like  exhort- 
ing a  little.  The  last  meeting  was  a  very  val- 
uable one.  But  there  was  not  so  general 
a  representation  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
as  there  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  school  people  in  other 
states  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  women 
of  Illinois  can  do  in  the  way  of  maintain- 
ing a  distinct  educational  organization. 
There  are  two  opinions  about  it.  It  can 
be  maintained  and  can  be  made  a  great 
auxiliary  to  our  educational  progress  if  the 
women  will  make  it  so.  But  it  will  require 
effort  and  self  sacrifice.  The  women  must 
come  to  this  meeting,  even  at  some  ex- 
pense, if  need  be,  and  must,  by  their  pres- 
ence and  their  voice,  help  to  give  direction 
to  its  efforts.  More  than  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  of  the  cities  and  towns 
are  women.  In  ten  years  from  now  they 
will  outnumber  the  men  nine  to  one.  We 
hold  that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be,  but  it 
is  a  stubborn  fact,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  children  we  exhort  the  women  teachers 
of  the  state  to  rally  round  this  organiza- 
tion and  make  it  an  educational  power  in 
this  commonwealth.  A  sensible  program 
has  been  prepared  that  deals  with  matters 
of  practical  importance.  Come  and  make 
the  meeting  all  that  it  should  be. 


Northern  Illinois  Association. 

The  Association  met  at  Englewood,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  October  11  and  12. 
There  are  in  Englewood  one  large  high 
school,  eight  grammar  schools,  and  the 
Cook  county  normal  school.  It  will  be 
seen  that  facilities  for  visitation  on  Friday- 
were  ample.  The  schools  were  all  in  ses- 
sion until  2:30.  More  than  300  visitors 
were  present.  Of  these  the  Englewood 
high  school  received  the  greater  share. 
Not  one  of  the  scores  that  thronged  the 
building,  however,  were  from  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  teachers  of  the  Chicago 
high  schools  are  conspicuous  at  educa- 
tional meetings  by  their  absence.  Some 
illnatured  persons  say  that  in  their  work 
they  are  conspicuous  by  what  they  do 
not  do.  The  work  of  the  Englewood 
high  school,  the  intelligent  and  orderly 
appearance  of  the  scholars,  and  the  neat- 
ness of  the  fine  building  with  its  perfect 
ventilation,  received  hearty  commendation 
on  all  sides. 
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The  most  striking  features  of  the  course 
of  study,  are  the  prominence  given  to  sci- 
entific work,  and  the  four- years  course  in 
history  and  literature,  which  latter  are  con- 
sidered as  one  study. 

The  work  in  the  Englewood  schools 
which  rivaled  that  of  the  high  school  in 
interest  was  found  in  the  first  and  second 
grades.  Indeed  no  better  corps  of  first 
grade  teachers  can  be  found  in  the  state. 

At  three  o'clock  the  different  sections  of 
the  Association  met  in  the  high  school 
building. 

Of  these  the  primary  was  the  largest, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Anna  E. 
Davis,  of  Englewood.  This  meeting  was 
in  the  large  hall,  and  was  difficult  to  man- 
age as  there  were  present  over  300  primary 
teachers,  and  a  class  exercise  had  been 
undertaken.  The  exercise  was  very  ably 
conducted  by  Miss  Louise  Quackenbush, 
of  Englewood.  It  was  observation  and 
reading. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  the 
management  of  which  Miss  Davis  won  the 
hearty  admiration  of  all  present. 

The  grammar  school  department  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  principal 
of  the  Harrison  school,  Chicago.  This 
section  convened  in  an  ordinary  school 
room  which  was  crowded  to  suffocation, 
teachers  standing  on  chairs  outside  of  the 
doors.  Mrs.  Greenleaf  presided  with  abil- 
ity, taking  an  active  part  in  all  discussions 
and  preserving  the  best  of  feeling  through- 
out the  two  hours  session.  Not  a  minute 
was  wasted  in  this  session. 

The  high  school  teachers'  section  filled 
one  of  the  school  rooms,  as  did  the  city 
superintendents'  and  principals'  section. 
The  former,  under  the  leadership  of  Prin. 
H.  C.  Forbes,  devoted  most  of  the  time  to 
the  discussion  of  the  question  "How  Rig- 
idly Shall  a  Hgh  School  Course  be  Ad- 
ministered?" The  latter,  under  the  lead  of 
Supt.  A.  V.  Greenman,  vigorously  discussed 
the  question  of  "The  Compulsory  Law 
and  its  Administration."  Col.  Parker  was 
there  and  was  heard  from.  So  was  Supt. 
Freeman,  of  Aurora.  Here,  too,  Prin.  Mc- 
Ginnis  aired  his  rhetoric  in  a  sort  of  com- 
bination effort  that  nearly  took  away  the 
breath  of  the  assembled  pedagogues. 

The  county  superintendents  were  out  in 
smaller  numbers,  but  they  had  a  very  in- 
teresting discussion  after  Miss  Josephine 
Lock's  capital  talk  on  "  Drawing  in  the 
Rural  Schools." 

Supt.  Talbot  was  not  present,  owing  to 
his  severe  illness. 


Friday  evening  Supt.  Geo.  Howland,  of 
Chicago  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
"School  Supervision."  This  paper  received 
notice  in  The  Journal  last  month  from 
your  Chicago  correspondent. 

Saturday  the  meeting  was  held  at  the 
normal  school  building.  The  day  looked 
stormy  and  the  audience  was  very  late. 
The  exercises  did  not  begin  until  9:45. 
This  threw  the  whole  program  out  of  joint. 
The  memorial  exercises  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ray  were  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Lewis  spoke  nearly  half  an  hour  in  a 
feeling  and  forcible  manner  though  some- 
what regardless  of  the  need  for  economy 
of  time.  The  audience  gave  close  atten- 
tion, however,  as  they  did  during  the  terse 
five-minute  speech  of  Supt.  Bright  which 
followed.  The  singing  of  the  quartette 
was  beautiful  and  appropriate. 

Col.  Parker  discussed  the  "Kindergarten 
as  a  Part  of  the  Public  School  System." 
Col.  Parker  never  spoke  better  and  this 
subject  might  well  have  occupied  an  entire 
morning  hour.  As  it  was  there  was  no 
room  for  discussion. 

Then  followed  three  excellent  papers  on 
"School  Libraries."  1.  How  to  obtain  it, 
Prin.  Zeis,  of  Englewood;  2.  Its  contents, 
Prin.  Stowell,  Chicago;  3.  Its  management, 
Supt.  Bowles,  DeKalb;  but,  the  papers 
were  more  than  twice  too  long.  One  of 
them  had  to  go  over  till  afternoon,  and  not 
a  word  of  discussion  was  possible  when 
many  words  were  needed. 

After  lunch,  Prof.  B.  P.  Colton  read  a 
capital  paper  on  "Science  in  the  Grammar 
Grades."  The  paper  was  scholarly,  force- 
ful, and  one  that  would  strongly  appeal  to 
the  good  judgment  of  any  teacher  worthy 
the  name.  He  was  followed  by  Miss  Emma 
J.  Todd,  assistant  superintendent  of  East 
Aurora,  on  "Science  as  an  Aid  in  Primary 
Work."  This  paper  was  the  gem  of  the 
meeting,  and  was  the  only  one  followed  by 
a  discussion.  Unfortunately  a  majority  of 
the  teachers  were  obliged  to  leave  before 
Miss  Todd's  turn  came,  but  those  who  re- 
mained paid  the  closest  attention  and  they 
felt  indeed  that  the  best  was  at  the  last. 
Mr.  Colton's  and  Miss  Todd's  papers 
should  have  received  the  entire  attention 
of  Saturday's  sessions.  If  they  had  both 
been  read  in  the  forenoon  and  the  entire 
afternoon  been  given  up  to  discussion  and 
questions,  many  points  of  great  interest 
might  have  been  cleared  up.  Then  again 
these  two  papers  of  the  greatest  value 
would  have  been  heard  by  600  instead  of 
150  teachers.    As  some  one  very  feelingly 
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remarked,  it  would  be  better  to  have  fewer 
long-winded  papers  and  more  discussion. 
Col.  Parker  said  he  was  ready  to  burst  be- 
cause there  was  no  chance  for  the  audience 
to  talk  and  he  felt  as  if  he  must  talk.  Now, 
gentlemen  of  the  next  executive  committee, 
take  the  hint. 

For  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Mr. 
Bright  reported  Rock  Island  as  the  place 
for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  following 
officers:  President,  Frank  G.  Hall,  Aurora; 
vice-president,  E.  C.  Webster,  Dixon;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Lenore  Franklin,  En- 
glewood;  executive  committee,  S.  H.  Kim- 
ble, Rock  Island,  P.  O.  Stiver,  Stevenson 
county,  Miss  May  Foote,  Rockford. 

— M.  B. 


Chicago  Letter. 

My  Dear  Journal: — The  meetings  of  the 
Chicago  Principals'  Association  are  rich 
and  invigorating  affairs.  They  have  had 
three  this  fall — the  first  occurred  the  Satur- 
day before  the  opening  of  school.  Very 
properly  it  was  given  up  to  directions  and 
questions  on  management.  The  second  oc- 
curred the  following  Saturday.  The  exec- 
utive committee  had  not  prepared  anybody 
to  talk  and  after  a  few  directions  by  the 
superintendent  on  local  matters,  and  a 
plea  for  fresh  air  for  the  children  by  Ass't. 
Supt.  Mrs.  Young,  the  meeting  adjourned, 
because  there  was  nothing  to  talk  about. 
No  matter  pertaining  to  Chicago  schools 
which  is  at  all  unsatisfactory.  Then  there 
are  only  about  one  hundred  of  the  Chicago 
principles  anyway,  besides  the  six  superin- 
tendents and  ~  five  or  six  special  superin- 
tendents. 

Well,  the  third  meeting  occurred  four 
weeks  from  the  second.  It  would  seem  as 
if  something  worthy  an  hour's  discussion 
might  have  been  suggested  during  the  first 
month  of  school — and  yea,  verily,  it  ap- 
peared without  delay.    It  was  called  forth 

ist,  By  some  remarks  anent  "parsing"  in 
Mr.  Howland's  lecture  recently  delivered. 

2d,  By  an  innocent  question  by  Editor 
Vaile,  in  Intelligence,  as  to  what  Mr.  How- 
land  meant  by  syntax. 

3d,  By  Mr.  Howland's  undertaking  at 
the  third  meeting,  to  tell  what  he  meant. 

As  the  executive  committee  had  nothing 
to  present,  this  was  fortunate  indeed.  As 
Mr.  Howland  went  on  with  his  explana- 
tion, gave  the  syntax  of  certain  words  to 
illustrate,  and  also  gave  the  analysis  of 
three  or  four  sentences,  intense  excitement 
began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  princi- 


pals, especially  those  of  the  sterner  sex. 
Here  was  a  subject  that  stirred  the  very 
fountains  of  their  being,  and  they  came 
into  the  discussion  as  chargers  dash  into 
the  fray.  Sometimes  two  or  three  were  on 
their  feet  at  once.  Mr.  Alfred  Kirk,  who 
always  speaks  well,  made  three  long 
speeches  in  defense  of  technical  grammar, 
and  Mr.  Howland  agreed  with  all  of  them. 
When  it  was  over,  nobody  seemed  to  know 
what  it  was  all  about,  and  there  was  no 
great  certainty  that  anything  had  been 
said  in  all  the  talk.  Once  in  a  while  our 
Chicago  principals  rise  above  this  sort  of 
discussion,  but  not  often,  and  it  is  the 
greater  shame  because  of  the  excellent 
ability  among  them. 

The  trouble  is  they  are  not  students  of 
the  real  educational  questions  now  before 
the  country.  Many  of  them  have  sunk 
into  a  kind  of  dry  rot  from  which  they 
rouse  only  at  the  annual  elections,  when  a 
real  or  fancied  danger  arises  in  regard  to 
their  positions.  It  is  gravely  given  out  on 
occasions  that  "Chicago  schools  are  the 
best  in  the  world,"  and  not  a  few  think 
this  belief  has  fastened  upon  those  whose 
mission  should  be  to  make  them  really 
fine  schools. 

The  leading  spirit  in  the  board  of  edu- 
cation pronounces  the  Chicago  "Cadet 
System"  the  best  system  for  training  teach- 
ers in  the  known  world.  Great  Scott!  What 
a  confession  of  the  weakness  of  our  systems 
of  training  teachers.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  a  worse  system  than  the  cadet 
imposition,  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  Chicago.         — A.  B.  C. 


Iowa  Letter. 

A  visit  of  the  writer  to  southwestern 
Iowa,  found  the  educational  outlook  from 
the  public  school  standpoint  most  encour- 
aging. 

Supt.  Montgomery,  who  succeeded  Supt. 
Saylor  (resigned)  in  Montgomery  county, 
is  doing  good  hard  work.  He  is  spending 
most  of  the  time  in  the  country,  and  re- 
ports his  teachers  as  doing  good  work,  and 
the  schools  well  attended. 

The  Montgomery  county  common  school 
system  stands  high  in  Iowa  for  efficiency 
and  thoroughness.  No  small  credit  for 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  hard 
work  of  Supt.  J.  F.  Saylor,  now  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  Western  Normal  College. 

A  short  call  upon  Prof.  Croan  at  the 
Normal  college  in  Shenandoah  confirmed 
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the  good  opinion  we  had  so  often  heard 
expressed  of  that  institution.  With  seven 
hundred  students  in  attendance,  and  new- 
ones  arriving  daily,  with  a  new  building 
costing  nearly  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
almost  completed,  you  may  imagine  how 
busy  is  the  head  of  this  school.  Mr.  Croan 
is  ably  supported  by  a  corps  of  thirty-one 
instructors.  A  trip  to  southwestern  Iowa 
is  not  considered  complete  without  a  visit 
to  this  school  of  marvelous,  yet  healthy 
growth. 

A  stop  at  Clarinda  found  the  Page  county 
Teachers'  Association  in  session.  Never 
did  we  meet  a  set  of  teacher's  more  thor- 
oughly in  earnest,  more  intelligent,  or  more 
efficient.  The  program  was  of  an  interest- 
ing, helpful  kind.  About  fifty  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The  high  moral  tone 
of  the  meeting  was  especially  noticeable. 

The  superintendent,  Miss  Lottie  E.  Gran- 
ger, has  been  recently  re-nominated  for  a 
third  term.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  foolish  opposition  to  a 
third  term,  which  has  often  militated 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  by 
defeating  faithful  and  efficient  educators. 

We  learned  from  Miss  Granger  that  the 
school  attendance  in  Page  county  is  larger 
than  ever  before.  All  but  21  out  of  167 
districts  are  holding  fall  terms.  The  exam- 
inations have  also  shown  more  thorough- 
ness among  the  teachers  than  in  previous 
years. 

Miss  Granger  has  organized  the  county 
into  four  sections  of  four  townships  in 
each  section.  These  "Sectional  Meetings" 
are  held  each  term,  and  a  program  arranged 
so  as  to  interest  and  secure  the  attendance 
of  both  teachers  and  patrons.  The  results 
have  been  good  in  that  these  sub-associa- 
tions have  been  the  means  of  bringing  the 
teachers  and  parents  closer  together,  and 
building  up  a  new  interest  in  the  schools. 

—H  L.  C. 


What  is  the  Matter? 

What  is  the  matter  in  Boston  ?  The 
Popular  Educator  takes  the  Intelligence  to 
task  for  speaking  of  Mr.  Sheldon  as  the 
"last  of  the  royal  line  of  succession  to  the 
presidency  of  the  N.  E.  A."  We  were  not 
able  to  discover  all  the  Intelligence  was 
trying  to  say,  but  it  seems  quite  plain  that 
the  Popular  Educator  is  trying  to  say  that 
Mr.  Sheldon  is  not  recognized  as  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country.  Is  this  to  be  inter- 
preted as  the  opposition  of  a  new  prophet 


to  an  old  one,  or  is  Boston,  at  this  late  day, 
repudiating  its  honored  educational  repre- 
sentative for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century? 
The  Popular  Educator  speaks  of  Mr.  Shel- 
don as  a  "grammar-school  teacher,"  "in 
the  wool  business,"  an  "insurance  agent," 
an  "assistant  on  a  penny  newspaper,"  and 
an  "advertising  agent"  in  succession,  and 
says,  between  the  lines,  that  therefore  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  royal  line.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  convincing  proof.  It 
is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  discovery  of 
royalty  in  unkingly  environment.  The 
question  is  whether  he  is  a  king  by  divine 
right,  and  we  supposed  that  Boston  had 
settled  that  matter  for  herself  years  ago. 
It  may  be  a  matter  that,  like  General  Han- 
cock's view  of  the  tariff,  is  purely  local. 
Who  shall  represent  education  in  Boston 
is  for  Boston  to  say.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  ruled 
royally  even  if  he  is  not  of  the  royal  family. 


A  Postscript. 

Since  the  leading  number  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theory  of  Teaching,  in  this  issue, 
was  in  type,  we  have  received  the  editorial 
comments  of  The  Teacher  upon  our  reply 
to  Mr.  Woodward.  We  hasten  to  give  the 
editor  of  that  paper  the  benefit  of  them  so 
far  as  our  space  will  permit. 

She  has  taken  up  the  cudgel  and  wields 
it  right  manfully  in  defence  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's position.  She  charges  us  with  "weak- 
ness" and  undue  "haste;"  and  with  being 
guilty  of  "ill-chosen  epithets;"  with  "con- 
tradicting himself  most  effectively;"  with 
writing  in  "bad  style  and  bad  logic;"  and 
intimates  a  desire  to  defend  us  from  the  in- 
jury our  reply  "will  do  him  (ourself)  in 
the  minds  of  our  (her)  readers."  Her  only 
justification  for  admitting  this  reply  to  her 
columns,  she  says,  is  the  fact  that  it  affirms 
that  the  report  made  at  the  Nashville  meet- 
ing was  "upon  the  educational  value  of 
manual  training,  or  work  with  tools,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  disconnected  from  the 
study  of  letters  and  science,  and  without 
any  regard  as  to  where  it  was  obtained." 
She  seems  to  think  that  this  fact  "should 
be  made  known  as  widely  as  possible,"  and 
we  infer  that  she  thinks  this  some  apology 
for  the  character  of  the  report. 

These  are  the  chief  points  in  the  rejoin- 
der of  the  editor  of  The  Teacher,  to  all  of 
which  we  bow  obediently,  only  presuming 
to  enter  a  plea  of  general  denial  of  any 
intention  to  use  epithets  of  any  kind,  "ill- 
chosen"  or  otherwise,  in  respect  to  any 
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existing  person.  The  epithets  were  hurled 
at  imaginary  beings  who  were  too  dishon- 
est to  read  ihe  report,  and  properly  inter- 
pret it;  not  against  those  who  had  never 
read  it.  "To  read"  means  to  "master  the 
thought  expressed  upon  the  printed  page." 
This  definition  may  help  the  editor  of  The 
Teacher  to  understand  what  we  meant  by 
reiterating  that  Mr.  Woodward  had  not 
read  the  report.  This,  we  think,  was  the 
only  point  in  our  reply  that  she  says  she 
did  not  understand.  Our  only  purpose 
was  to  make  it  plain  to  these  friends  what 
the  purpose  of  the  report  was,  and  in  this 
we  have  succeeded,  it  seems.  But  they 
affirm  that  our  purpose  ought  to  have  been 
to  show  the  educational  value  of  schools 
that  teach  the  use  of  tools  along  with  other 
things. 

Now,  when  it  shall  seem  necessary  to 
the  Council  that  a  report  be  made  upon 
the  educational  value  of  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent studies  pursued  in  any  particular 
manual  training  school  (for  we  understand 
that  these  studies  are  not  the  same  in  all 
these  schools),  the  committee  will  bring  in 
a  very  different  report.  But  this  commit- 
tee would  probably  use  their  present  report 
for  that  part  of  this  new  report  which 
dealt  with  the  educational  value  of  manual 
training.  We  hope  that  this  seemingly 
obscure  point  is  now  clear. 

If,  now,  these  advocates  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  manual  training  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  tools,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
common-school  curriculum,  can  show  that 
there  exists  an  educational  chemism  by 
which  the  chemical  simple,  called  manual 
training,  is  transmuted  into  something  else 
in  the  compound  that  issues  from  the  lab- 
oratory of  a  manual  training  school,  the 
educational  world  would  like  to  hear  about 
it.  Manual  training  by  itself  will  do  cer- 
tain definite  things,  educationally.  Are 
these  effects  changed  when  this  education- 
al agent  is  mixed  with  physics,  Latin,  etc. 
If  these  people  have  a  revelation  upon 
this  point,  a  waiting  world  is  ready  to 
receive  it. 


Grammar  in  Chicago. 

One  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of 
Chicago  is  reported  to  have  complained  at 
the  recent  Principals'  Meeting  that  as  they 
expel  the  old  parsing  grind,  bag  and 
baggage,  from  the  grammar  grades,  it  en- 
ters, like  an  evil  spirit  into  the  primary 
grades.  Such  requirements  as  the  follow- 
ing are  said  to  be  of  daily  occurrence: 


"Write  out  a  list  of  all  the  nouns  in  such 
a  paragraph;  or  all  the  verbs;  or  the  ad- 
jectives; or  the  nouns  in  the  third  person; 
or  in  the  plural  number;  or  verbs  in  the 
present  tense,  and  the  like." 

This  may  be  unprofitable  business  for 
the  primary  grades  in  which  it  is  required. 
That  depends.  But  if  it  is  included  in  the 
"bag  and  baggage"  of  grammar  that  is  be- 
ing driven  from  the  grammar  grades,  then, 
in  the  interest  of  sound  education,  we  en 
ter  our  protest. 

Of  course  teachers  can  make  a  fetish  of 
parsing  as  they  can  of  manual  training  or 
of  any  other  good  thing.  But  he  who  af- 
firms that  a  careful  and  thoughtful  classi- 
fication of  the  words  in  sentences  such  as 
these  requirements  suggest,  is  not  of  edu- 
cational value,  both  for  discipline  and  for 
knowledge  of  the  language,  is  certainly 
mistaken.  What  is  wanted  is  not  less 
teaching  of  grammar,  but  more.  Instead 
of  expelling  the  subject  from  the  schools, 
let  us  improve  the  teaching  of  it.  It  is  the 
easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
thing  to  expel  it,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  dis- 
astrously expensive  way.  Exorcise  the  de- 
mons. That  is  right.  But  let  the  angels 
stay. 

When  shall  we  learn  to  take  a  judicial 
view  of  educational  practices  and  save  the 
good  that  is  in  them  while  we  discard  the 
bad. 


School  Government. 

[  The  following  essay  was  recently 
awarded  the  prize  at  one  of  the  county 
fair  exhibits  of  educational  products.  We 
publish  it  for  what  it  contains,  and  also 
because  it  has  been  judged  to  be  an  example 
of  what  is  the  best  thought  of  the  common 
school  teacher  upon  this  subject. — Ed.] 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  nearly 
every  patron  of  a  public  school  feels  com- 
petent to  advise  and  express  himself  freely, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  do  so  whenever 
occasion  permits,  and  if  a  small  percentage 
of  those  who  give  advice  on  this  subject 
could  do  as  well  as  they  say,  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  discussing. 

Experience  teaches  plainly  that  out  of 
the  many  gratuitous  counsellors  only  a  few 
are  able  to  put  into  practice  what  they  can 
so  glibly  talk  about. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
the  government  of  a  school?  Has  this 
anything  to  do  with  school  management? 
Most  certainly  the  two  are  very  closely 
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connected,  and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  should  have  the  credit. 

I  take  the  view  that  school  government 
has  reference  to  the  authority  exercised  by 
the  teacher,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
any  wrong  act,  or  deter  the  pupils  from 
committing  the  first  offence. 

One  of  the  most  common  expressions 
we  hear  now-a-days  is,  "The  teacher  should 
prevail  upon  the  directors  to  formulate  a 
set  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  school." 
Now  while  this  sounds  very  well  and  is 
firmly  believed  in  by  many  good  people,  I, 
after  ten  year's  experience,  do  not  take 
much  stock  in  this,  or  any  other  reckless 
expression,  made  by  persons  who  have  no 
school  room  experience.  These  set  and  pub- 
lished rules  in  many  instances  prompt  pupils 
to  do  things  they  would  not  do  otherwise, 
and,  as  in  Dr.  Hewett's  famous  bean  story, 
they  would  all  fill  their  noses  with  beans. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  from  the  old 
people  how  wonderfully  well  the  schools 
were  governed  in  "Ye  olden  time,"  and 
how  meekly  submissive  the  twenty-one 
year  old  pupil  was,  who  read  in  the  second 
or  third  reader,  especially  after  being  re- 
proved by  the  John  L.  Sullivan  method, 
and  used  for  a  duster  and  mop. 

All  these  things  have  passed  away,  and 
the  people  who  seem  to  praise  this  method 
of  government  would  hardly  permit  it  to 
be  practiced  on  their  young  folks,  and 
right  they  are  for  the  world  has  moved 
round  many  times,  and  a  more  perfect  civ- 
ilization is  now  at  the  helm, — those  who 
have  given  years  of  thought  and  study  to 
the  question  of  school  government. 

We  Americans'  think  we  have  a  model 
form  of  government,  and  indeed  we  have; 
a  government  by  the  people,  and  as  Mrs. 
Emery  says,  we  should  have  higher  ideals, 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  extend  this 
principle  of  government  by  the  people  to 
our  schools,  for  while  there  is  some  differ- 
ence in  age,  we  are  all  pupils  in  the  science 
of  perfect  government. 

The  time  may  be  far  distant  when  pen- 
alties and  punishments  can  be  abolished, 
but  we  may  hold  this  ideal  of  self-govern- 
ment in  view  and  in  all  our  school  work 
aim  high  in  the  matter  of  government. 

Right  here  management  and  government 
come  very  close  together,  for  what  teacher 
does  not  know  of  many  times  when  his 
management  has  made  it  unnecessary  to 
"exercise  his  proper  authority," — as  Dr. 
Hewett  defines  government. 

In  my  judgment  the  teacher  alone  must 
govern  the  school,  for  as  no  two  can  see 


exactly  alike,  and  in  many  instances  no 
time  can  be  taken  for  consultation,  the 
teacher  must  necessarily  be  the  ruler,  or, 
as  has  been  my  experience,  "the  guilty 
man  escapes." 

Boys  and  girls  are  after  all  only  little 
men  and  women,  and  have  feelings  like 
them.  They  can  as  readily  appreciate  the 
confidence  imposed  in  them,  as  they  can 
resent  insult  to  their  persons  or  feelings; 
for  these  reasons  self-government  is  desir- 
able. 

Two  of  the  most  desirable  qualifica- 
tions for  successful  school  teaching  are, 
common  sense  and  impartiality;  these  and 
the  somewhat  rare  ability  to  give  each  pu- 
pil the  proper  amount  of  work  at  the 
proper  time,  will,  with  few  exceptions,  solve 
the  otherwise  difficult  problem  of  self-gov- 
ernment. — Boyd  Baldwin. 

Ellisville,  III. 


Why? 

Why  is  it  found  necessary,  in  a  great  city 
that  is  known  to  all  the  world,  for  the  as- 
sistant superintendent  to  use  the  following 
method  of  instruction  in  trying  to  get  an 
idea  into  the  heads  of  the  principals  at  a 
principals'  meeting? 

"When  the  teacher  of  German  spends 
part  of  her  time  in  one  building  and  part 
of  it  in  another,  the  principal  should  make 
out  her  pay-roll  accordingly.  That  is,  if 
she  spends  two-fifths  of  her  time  in  one 
building  and  three-fifths  in  another,  then 
her  name  should  appear  upon  the  pay-roll 
of  each  building,  the  one  pay-roll  calling 
for  two-fifths  of  her  salary,  and  the  other 
for  three  fifths.  To  illustrate:  If  Miss  G. 
teaches  German  and  receives  $50  per 
month,  and  spends  two-fifths  of  her  time  in 
Principal  A's  building,  and  three-fifths  in 
Principal  B's  building,  then  Principal  A 
should  put  her  name  on  his  pay-roll  for 
$20,  and  Principal  B  should  put  her  name 
on  his  pay-roll  for  $30." 

Here  is  your  general  statement,  your 
elucidation,  and  your  illustration,  all  com- 
plete. But  one  wonders  whether  the  super- 
intendent thinks  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
act  upon  the  presumption  that  the  princi- 
pals have  the  ordinary  endowment  of 
brains.  Has  the  order,  general  statement, 
elucidation,  illustration,  become  the  habit 
of  the  superintendent's  mind,  and  can  he 
give  instruction  only  in  that  way? — or  is  it 
the  habit  of  the  principal's  mind,  and  can 
he  receive  instruction  only  in  this  order? — 
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or  is  he  slow  of  memory,  and  does  he  need 
to  have  a  matter  repeated  many  times? — or 
are  his  powers  of  mental  mastication  and 
digestion  so  weak  that  the  bread  of  in- 
struction must  be  both  "crumbed  and 
mummed"  to  fit  it  to  his  condition? 

Possibly  this  is  the  Chicago  idea  of  thor- 
oughness. We  do  not  wonder  that  the 
teachers  "cannot  understand"  what  is  pub- 
lished in  this  journal,  if  the  principals  need 
such  amplification. 


The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  17,  1889. 
To  the  Sitperintendents  and  Teachers  of  Illinois : 

Dear  Friends:— I  understand  that  the  Illinois 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  aims  at  placing  before 
those  who  undertake  its  work,  a  number  of  carefully 
selected  books,  with  some  general  directions  in  re- 
gard to  the  reading  of  them.  To  the  great  mass  of 
readers  this  will  be  of  immense  advantage.  There 
is  much  reading  done  by  the  American  people,  but 
the  difficulty  is  that  it  is  scattered  and  purposeless. 
If  all  the  reading  could  be  directed  to  some  well- 
defined,  wise  end,  the  amount  of  good  done  by  it 
would  be  vastly  increased.  Regarded  from  this 
standpoint,  the  Reading  Circle  is  an  invaluable 
guide. 

The  Reading  Circle  in  the  first  place  promotes 
general  intellgence.  It  enlarges  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  do  its  work.  It  gives  them  the  mastery 
of  many  facts  and  many  principles.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  positive  information  imparted  by  the 
books  read,  and  also  by  the  awakening  of  thought 
in  the  reader.  The  books  recommended  by  the 
Circle  are  the  productions  of  gifted  minds.  And 
the  effort  to  follow  the  thinking  of  such  minds  is  a 
stimulating  educational  process. 

Of  course  one  ol  the  results  of  this  is  that  the 
work  of  the  Reading  circle  promotes  sound  scholar- 
ship. It  enriches  the  minds  of  its  members  with 
scholarly  ideas.  It  accustoms  them  to  the  ready  and 
intelligent  use  of  elegant  English,  and  thus  fits 
them  for  intelligent  and  successful  dealing  with  the 
various  questions  which  they  encounter. 

Among  teachers  the  Reading  Circle  may  be  used 
to  promote  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  art.  An  increase  of  such  knowledge 
is  needed.  We  talk  of  the  "  profession"  of  teach- 
ers. The  talk  is  idle  unless  there  is  something  in 
the  grade  and  quality  of  the  teachers'  knowledge  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
only  reasonable  basis  for  a  "profession"  in  any 
department  is  the  possession  of  a  degree  of  knowl- 
edge on  any  given  subject  not  generally  attained. 
The  Reading  Circle  proposes  to  the  teachers  the  best 
'books  on  Pedagogy,  and  prescribes  the  reading  of 
these  books  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way.  The 
effect  of  such  reading  must  be  beneficial.  It  will 
elevate  the  standing  of  the  body  of  teachers.  After 
such  reading  we  may  fairly  expect  that  the  in- 
structors of  our  youth  will  stand  higher  in  the  pub- 
lic regard. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  accomplish  these  results, 
the  reading  must  be  done  thoughtfully.  The  mere 
repetition  of  words  will  have  no  better  effect  here 
than  elsewhere.  In  Pedagogy  the  principles  laid 
down  by  such  writers  as  Compayre  must  be  consid- 
ered from  a  practical  standpoint.  They  must  be  used 


in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  schools.  They  must  be 
not  words  alone,  but  must  become  realities. 

In  many  of  the  towns  of  the  state  the  teachers  are 
in  the  habit  of  holding  monthly  meetings,  or  meet- 
ings at  other  stated  intervals.  At  such  meetings  it 
would  be  a  very  valuable  exercise  to  review  the  work 
assigned  by  the  Reading  Circle  for  the  time  repre- 
sented. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  are  good.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  every  county  superintendent  and  every  teacher 
will  render  all  possible  assistance  in  carrying  forward 
this  good  work.  I  believe  that  if  faithfully  carried 
out  it  will  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  our  schools.  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
efficient  instrumentalities  that  deserves  the  support 
of  all  who  wish  well  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  will  make  the  Reading  Circle  Course  the  basis 
of  the  examination  in  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing for  five-year  certificates  next  summer. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  Edwards, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Editorial  Mention. 

We  have  the  promise  that  Dr.  Harris  will  resume 
his  articles  on  Educational  Psychology  in  our  next 
number. 

Supt.  C.  O.  Scudder,  late  of  Pekin,  111.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  South 
Evanston. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Ellis,  of  Madison  county,  Ind.,  was 
recently  married.  There  are  two  of  him  now,  and 
he  was  a  host  when  he  was  only  one. 

State  Supt.  Higbee,  of  Pennsylvania,  ^appointed 
October  18  as  a  "Fall  Arbor  Day."  This  is  an  ex- 
ample which  might  well  be  followed  in  other  states. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  of  the  Hayward  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Fairfield,  111.,  goes  to  Bloomington.  Geo.  P. 
Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  takes  the  presidency  of 
the  Institute. 

The  county  superintendent  of  Sullivan,  Ind.,  Mr. 
James  A.  Marlow,  will  compete  for  a  place  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Supt.  Marlow  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  for  many  successive  terms,  as  county  super- 
intendent, and  has  never  been  found  wanting. 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Examiners  will  hold  the 
examination  for  state  certificates  and  life  diplomas 
at  Des  Moines,  December  31.  Teachers  desiring  to 
enter  the  examination  should  apply  for  registration 
blanks  early.  These  can  be  secured  by  writing  to 
Henry  Sabin,  state  superintendent,  Des  Moines. 

Rev.  Chas.  W.  Wendte,  of  Oakland,  California, 
has  published  in  a  pamphlet  three  addresses  in  de- 
fense of  the  American  idea  of  the  public  school  in 
its  relation  to  the  church.  Persons  wishing  to  study 
an  argument  in  exlenso  of  this  side  of  the  question 
should  send  ten  cents  to  Mr.  Wendte  for  this  pam- 
phlet. We  have  no  fear  of  a  return  to  the  old  idea 
of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  with  the  church 
the  controlling  inlluence.  The  wheels  of  civilization 
never  roll  backward.  But  those  who  wish  to  know 
why  the  present  system  of  public  schools  is  the  one 
best  fitted  to  America  and  her  needs  will  do  well  to 
read  this  pamphlet. 
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Philander  Day  has  taken  charge  of  the  high 
school  of  Vincennes,  Ind.  He  was  last  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

Henry  county,  Iowa,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is 
promised  the  continued  service  of  its  able  county 
superintendent,  J.  F.  Briggs. 

Among  the  many  excellent  exchanges  received  by 
us,  few  are  more  welcome  than  the  Educational 
Journal,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

We  have  frequently  mentioned  the  good  work 
doing  in  Pierce  county,  Wisconsin.  This  year  Supt. 
Brewer  and  his  corps  of  teachers  seem  especially 
active. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  promotion  of  H.  H. 
Hawkins  from  the  position  of  assistant,  at  Deposit, 
N.  Y.,  to  that  of  principal,  with  salary  increased 
from  $600  to  $1,500. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Stowell  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Potts- 
dam  Normal,  New  York,  on  a  salary  of  $2,800.  Dr. 
Stowell  is  known  widely,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but 
as  an  author  and  specialist. 

Supt.  H.  D.  Vories,  of  Johnson  county,  Indiana, 
is  a  probable  candidate  for  state  superintendent  on 
the  next  Democratic  ticket.  The  state  will  be  well 
served,  should  he  be  elected. 

Temple  H.  Dunn  is  one  of  the  most  successful  city 
superintendents  in  Indiana.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Crawfordsville,  and 
has  gathered  around  him  an  excellent  corps  of 
teachers.     As  are  the  teachers,  so  are  the  schools. 

The  people  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  just  now 
alive  to  the  importance  of  manual  training.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Ham  gave  them  a  talking  to  recently,  and 
now  the  people  know  all  about  it  whether  the 
teachers  do  or  not. 

The  Reading  Circle  work  is  being  pushed  vigor- 
ously in  Dakota.  The  course  recommended  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  teachers  should  lay  hold  of  the 
work  with  determination.  Compayre's  History  of 
Pedagogy  and  Marble  Faun  are  the  two  chief  books, 
and  will  richly  repay  a  careful  reading  and  study. 

Supt.  Hermann,  of  Snyder  county,  Pa.,  makes  a 
strong  plea  to  the  people  of  his  county  for  better 
pay  for  "good  teachers."  He  says:  "Many  of  our 
best  teachers  are  leaving  the  county  for  better  pay. 
It  is  all  right  for  the  teachers  to  go,  if  they  can  bet- 
ter their  condition,  but  it  is  not  all  right  to  allow 
them  to  go.'''' 

The  school-book  question  is  certain  to  occupy 
considerable  time  at  the  coming  session  of  the  leg- 
islature at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Different  bills  will 
be  introduced  providing  for  state  publication,  county 
uniformity,  and  district  purchase.  Perhaps  the 
bill  of  Senator  Harsh,  which  passed  the  senate  at 
the  last  session,  was  the  most  favorably  received 
upon  the  whole.  The  next  issue  of  The  Journal 
will  give  its  distinctive  features  briefly. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Baer  has  been  elected  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Reading,  Pa.  Prof.  Baer,  a 
graduate  of  the  Franklin  and  Marshal  college,  and 
for  a  time  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  History  in 
the  Keystone  State  Normal,  is  a  shining  example  of 
what  pluck,  not  luck,  does  for  the  boy.  He  was 
born  in  the  celebrated  Berks  county,  where  the 
wags  report  people  voting  for  Jackson  thirty  years 
alter  his  death,  and  where  scarcely  a  word  of 
English  was  heard  in  a  day's  travel. 


Mr.  N.  C.  Johnson,  of  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  takes 
the  superintendency  of  the  Cambridge  City  schools 
this  year. 

J.  S.  Reppetoe,  another  of  the  old  wheel-horses 
of  the  educational  equipage  of  Indiana,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Trenton,  Mo. 

J.  D.  Graham  resigns  his  position  as  principal  at 
Springville,  Iowa,  to  take  a  course  in  medicine,  at 
Chicago.  A.  J.  Rogers,  of  Minnesota,  succeeds 
him  at  Springville. 

The  748  volumes  comprising  the  valuable  mathe- 
matical library  of  the  late  Dr.  John  R.  French  has 
been  donated  by  his  widow,  Mary  E.  W.  French,  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  New  York — a 
gift  in  which  every  teacher  in  the  state  will  share. 

Dr.  John  Hancock  visited  about  forty  of  the  lead- 
ing teachers,  institutes  of  Ohio,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Among  other  valuable  sugges- 
tions he  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Reading  Circles.  Auglaize  county  has 
hearkened  unto  his  good  advice  and  is  now  organ- 
izing Reading  Circles  in  several  localities. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Des  Moines,  December  31,  and  continue  in  session 
four  days.  January  2  and  3  the  State  Teachers' 
Musical  Association  will  meet.  Both  meetings  will 
be  closed  by  a  concert  given  by  the  State  Associa- 
tion. Special  low  rates  have  been  secured  at  the 
hotels,  and  an  unusually  good  program  prepared. 

Will  not  our  friends  send  in  to  us  the  results  of 
their  experience  and  study  either  in  the  line  of 
methods  or  devices  for  presenting  a  subject  to  pu- 
pils, or  upon  subjects  of  a  more  general  character. 
We  wish  to  make  The  Journal  a  medium  for  dissem- 
inating the  results  of  the  investigations  of  teachers. 
We  will  publish  communications  in  the  fields  of  both 
theory  and  practice.  , 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  has  printed  in  a  little  pam- 
phlet his  paper  read  before  the  Kindergarten  De- 
partment, at  Nashville,  last  summer,  on:  "The 
Kindergarten  Methods  Contrasted  With  the  Meth- 
ods of  the  American  Primary  School."  Every 
Kindergartner,  primary  teacher,  and  school  superin- 
tendent in  America  should  read  this  paper.  Send 
for  it  to  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  for  the  year  ending  July,  1889,  is  at 
hand.  Miss  Julia  Kennedy,  so  long  and  favorably 
known  as  a  leading  teacher  in  Illinois,  is  superin- 
tendent of  these  schools.  3,000  pupils  are  enrolled 
in  these  schools,  and  about  forty  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. This  report  shows  that  the  schools  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Seattle  had  a  great  fire,  but 
no  one  will  know  it  in  a  short  time.  Indeed  we 
think  the  residents  have  forgotten  it  already. 

A  Correction. — In  our  last  two  numbers,  upon 
the  4th  page  of  cover,  appeared  an  advertisement 
of  Eggleston's  American  Histories,  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  advertisement  was  made 
to  give  the  introduction  price  of  the  larger  book  of 
the  series  as  $1.50,  instead  $1.05  as  it  should  have 
been.  The  mistake  is  ours,  and  we  take  tnis  way 
of  correcting  it.  We  hope  that  none  of  our  readers 
have  been  deterred  from  examining  these  beautiful 
and  delightful  books  by  this  error.  We  are  very 
certain  that  those  who  have  sent  $1.50  for  the  book 
are  perfectly  satisfied,  after  receiving  it,  that  they 
have  the  worth  of  their  money. 
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A.  J.  Johnson  was  a  prominent  teacher  in  Indiana 
away  back  in  the  sixties,  and  is  now  the  new  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  La  Grange,  in  that  state. 

E.  M.  Chaplin,  the  champion  book-agent  of 
northern  Indiana  for  years,  is  president  of  the  school 
board  at  Warsaw.  He  puts  energy  into  whatever 
he  undertakes. 

Pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age  are  admitted  to 
the  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  on  appointment  by 
county  superintendent,  on  teachers'  certificate,  or 
by  special  examination.  Winter  term  begins  Janu- 
ary 7. 

The  October  number  of  the  Indiana  School  your- 
nal  is  one  of  the  very  best  school  magazines  ever 
published  in  this  country.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why 
Indiana  teachers  manifest  such  loyalty  to  their  state 
journal. 

North  Dakota  provides  for  an  industrial  school  at 
Ellendale,  by  a  grant  of  40,000  acres  of  land  This 
act  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  educators 
everywhere.  We  need  many  more  industrial  schools 
like  those  in  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  and  Philadelphia, 
in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  institute  this  season,  in  Davison  county,  Dak., 
is  reported  ihe  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  It  was 
in  session  three  weeks,  and  attended  by  many  from 
outside  the  county.  Supt.  Bras,  deserves  special 
praise  for  making  this  institute  the  permanent  and 
successful  summer  school  it  now  seems  to  be. 

Supt.  Myers,  of  Mifflin  county,  Pa.,  reports  a 
"directors'  convention"  at  Lewistown  in  August — 
the  third  held  in  his  county.  The  chief  question 
considered  was  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  study 
for  the  county,  and  a  high  school  for  each  district 
(townsh'p).  He  thinks  these  directors'  conventions 
are  proving  a  strong  factor  in  educational  work. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,*  National  Commissioner  of 
Education,  has  promised  to  deliver  the  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  of  Illinois,  during  the  holiday  vacation. 
He  will  remain  one  entire  day,  and  speak  before  the 
Kindergarten  Department.  No  aspiring  teacher  can 
afford  to  m.ss  this  opportunity  to  hear  the  foremost 
educational  thinker  in  the  world. 

T.  J.  Gregory,  county  superintendent  of  Liberty 
county,  Florida,  is  actively  pushing  the  work  of 
grading  in  his  schools.  He  wants  a  Course  of  Study 
to  begin  with.  A  specific,  detailed  Course  of  Study 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  permanent  and  effective 
organization  and  supervision.  If  Florida  superin- 
tendents will  write  us  we  will  be  able  to  render 
them  special  aid  in  their  efforts  to  grade  and  classify. 

We  judge  from  a  report  that  has  come  to  us  of 
some  remarks  made  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  education  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  School 
Principals'  Association  of  Chicago,  that,  hereafter, 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  teachers  in  Chicago  will 
be  virtually  dependent  upon  what  the  superintend- 
ent's report  says  as  to  their  fitness  for  their  positions. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  places  the  responsibility 
for  the  continuance  of  good  and  poor  service  in  the 
schools  where  it  properly  belongs.  We  believe  that 
the  supervising  force  in  Chicago  have  a  sufficiently 
developed  spinal  column  to  support  them  in  recom- 
mending the  retirement  of  some  500,  more  or  less, 
of  the  teaching  force  of  this  city.  Decapitation  is 
the  only  remedy  for  that  type  of  the  disease  of  in- 
efficiency that  prevails  to  the  extent  of  an  epidemic 
in  our  schools. 


Mr.  McAndrew  succeeds  Mr.  Ray  at  Hyde  Park, 
as  principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

A  Premium. — To  every  one  who  will  send  us  a 
new  subscriber  we  will  send,  free,  W.  H.  Venable's 
gem  of  the  printer's  art,  entitled:  "The  Teacher's 
Dream,  and  Other  Songs  of  School  Days."  This  is 
a  most  beautilul  holiday  gift.  The  illustrations, 
type,  and  everything  is  of  the- first  class. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Dakota  Committee 
on  School  Law  reported  favorably  to  holding  and 
renting  school  lands,  instead  of  selling  them,  as  was 
done  in  so  many  other  states  to  the  serious  loss  of 
the  schools  in  after  years.  Another  good  recom- 
mendation was  that  institute  instructors  should  be 
appointed  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  that  "all 
schools  shall  be  adjourned  during  the  time  that  an 
institute  is  held  in  a  county." 

Pierre,  Dakota,  has  a  "spink  spank"  new  school 
house — a  $36,000  one,  too.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
people  of  this  section  of  the  "Wild  West" 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best,  and 
only  the  best  is  good  enough  for  them  in  school 
matters.  This  impression  is  deepened  in  us  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  list  of  '-eaders  of  The  Public- 
School  Journal  in  the  Dakotas.  We  thank  Da- 
kota teachers  for  their  evident  appreciation  of  our 
efforts  to  lend  a  hand. 

The  School-Masters'  Club,  of  Illinois,  held  its  last 
meeting  at  Peoria,  Oct.  25,  26.  It  was  by  all  odds 
the  most  valuable  meeting  of  this  body  that  has  ever 
been  held.  There  are  evidences  that  this  club  will 
effect  more  for  education  in  Illinois  than  any  other 
organization  in  the  state.  It  is  emphatically  a  work- 
ing society,  and  a  society  working  to  make  the  truth 
as  it  sees  it  prevail  in  the  state.  It  has  no  time  for 
mutual  admiration.  We  shall  speak  more  at  length 
of  this  meeting  in  our  next  number. 

On  the  question  of  reports  by  teachers,  county 
superintendents  of  Iowa  have  occasion  to  be  grati- 
fied with  the  decisions  of  State  Supt.  Sabin.  Mr. 
Sabin  says:  "Every  teacher  in  the  county  may  be 
required  to  make  such  reports  as  the  county  super 
intendent  may  request,"  and  that  "It  is  the  duty  of 
boards  of  directors  to  see  that  their  teachers  com- 
ply strictly  with  all  the  requirements  made  by  the 
county  superintendents,  as  well  as  all  rules  made  by 
the  board,"  these  requirements,  of  course,  always 
agreeing  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  A  little  pointed 
talk  from  headquarters  would  be  wholesome  diet, 
occasionally,  fur  teachers  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  and  other  states. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  received  two  copies  of 
The  Journal  last  month,  and  possibly  some  re- 
ceived none.  Our  subscription  books  were  in  an 
embarrassing  state  of  incompleteness,  and  in  our 
efforts  to  have  every  subscriber  receive  his  journal 
the  name  was  often  written  both  from  the  old  book 
and  the  list  sent  in  by  the  agent.  We  hope  it  will 
be  better  this  month.  But  few  of  our  subscribers 
know  how  immense  is  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  Public-School  Journal  now  has  a 
constituency  far  surpassing  in  numbers  that  of  any 
other  educational  paper  published  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  And  what  encourages  us  is  that 
it  is  constantly  increasing.  We  publish  this  month 
a  very  few  of  the  voluntary  commendations  of  it 
that  have  come  to  us  from  the  leading  educators  of 
the  United  States.  We  shall  publish  at  some  future 
time  just  as  strong  testimonials  from  the  teachers  in 
the  rural  schools,  and  from  county  superintendents. 
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Another  Offer. — To  every  one  who  will  send 
us  a  new  subscriber  we  will  send  the  Forum  for  one 
year  lor  $3.50.  The  price  of  the  Forum,  when 
ordered  from  the  publishers,  is  $5.  Send  in  at  once. 

Still  Another  Offer. — To  any  one  who  will 
send  us  a  new  subscriber  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
"Thompson's  Teacher's  Examiner"  for  75  cents. 
This  is  a  very  popular  book  with  persons  who  are 
preparing  for  examination  for  a  certificate.  Many 
thousands  of  them  have  been  sold.  It  costs,  when 
ordert  d  from  the  publishers,  $1.50.  We  will  send  it 
postpaid,  for  75  cents,  if  the  name  of  a  new  sub- 
scriber accompanies  the  order. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  passed  her  fiftieth  birth- 
day, September  28.  She  lives  in  a  humble  cot- 
tage in  tne  village  of  Evanston,  111.,  to  which 
came,  during  the  day,  many  telegrams  of  congrat- 
ulation and  expressions  of  esteem  from  the  highest 
officials  as  well  as  from  private  citizens  in  every  part 
of  the  nation.  Miss  Willard  is  possibly  the  first 
woman  citizen  in  America  to-day.  She  has  talent, 
but  it  is  not  her  talent  that  gives  her  renown.  It  is 
her  devotion  to  a  great  idea;  and  that  idea  is  the 
liberation  of  the  enslaved,  and  the  protection  of  the 
young  from  the  thraldom  of  drink  and  its  attendant 
vices.  If  she  shall  live  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
more,  she  will  see  the  drink  curse  driven  out  of  good 
society,  and  compelled  to  conceal  itself  behind 
locked  doors. 

The  Sterling  (111.)  Standard  takes  us  to  task  in  the 
following  cordial  manner: 

"  The  Public-School  Journal  for  October  con- 
tains fifty  pages  of  nicely  printed  educational  mat- 
ter, under  the  following  heads:  Editorial  Comment, 
Theory  of  Teaching,  Art  of  Teaching,  Supervision, 
Primary  Division,  Intermediate  Division,  Advanced 
Division,  and  Miscellany,  and  all  of  this  for  the 
small  sum  of  $1.50.  The  main  thing  we  find  in 
this  number  to  criticise  is  that  it  quotes  the  very 
elegant  notice  the  Standard  gave  it  on  July  25,  and 
credits  it  to  another  paper.    Such  is  fame." 

The  Standard  is  not  without  honor,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  It  has  no  superior  in  the  state  or 
out  of  ir,  and  little  slips  of  the  kind  it  so  neatly  re- 
fers to  cannot  affect  it.  But,  nevertheless,  we  offer 
our  humble  apology  all  the  same.  We  knew  it  was 
the  Standard  if  we  did  not  say  so. 


Announcement. 

Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo  has  translated  and  adapted  to 
American  schools  a  series  of  language  primers  that, 
by  a  practically  unanimous  voice,  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  teachers  and  thinkers  of  Germany 
the  most  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  philosophical  course  of  language  instruction 
yet  made  ki  own.  We  give  a  little  intimation  of 
the  method  in  composition  in  the  pamphlet  for  the 
second  and  third  grades,  on  another  page  in  this 
number.  But  it  is  the  method  by  which  the  child 
is  led  to  study  the  sentence  and  the  law  of  its  con- 
struction that  distinguishes  this  series.  The  first 
pamphlet  of  the  series  has  been  published  by  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Company.  Primary  teach- 
ers, who  have  experimented  with  it  as  it  was  being 
prepared,  peak  words  of  unqualified  approval  of 
its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  children  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  company  will  be  able  to  sell  the  book 
at  such  a  price  as  to  bring  it  within  the  easy  reach 
of  every  primary  school  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Reader  grades.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  copy.  See 
advertisement  on  another  page. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

The  following  questions  were  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana  for  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  in  October: 

ARITHMETIC. 

Divide  6.241  by  .0,079,  anc^  explain  the  rule  for  pointing  off 
the  quotient. 

(a)  6.24I       .0079  =  6.24IO  -r-  .OO79  =:  790. 

(b)  In  division  of  fractions  if  both  dividend  and 
divisor  have  a  common  denominator,  the  quotient 
will  be  an  integer  and  will  be  found  by  dividing  the 
numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of  the 
divisor.  Annexing  a  cipher  to  the  dividend  in  this 
example  reduces  these  fractions  to  a  common  de- 
nominator. 

What  is  the  smallest  sum  of  money  with  which  I  can  buy 
hogs  at  $15,  cattle  at  #55,  or  horses  at  $105  each? 

15  =  3  X  5 
55=  5XH 
105     3  X  5  X  7 
Product  of  all  the  different  prime  factors  (L.  C. 
M.   =3X5X7X11  =  ^. 

If  I7.25  will  purchase  2%  cords  of  wood,  how  many  cords 
can  be  bought  for  $10.50? 

$7.25  =  $7i  ==  $¥■ 
$10.50  =  $io|  =  $-y- 


4     -x    21  X 
29    x     2     *  4 


t  reduced  =  Ans. 


Show  how  to  find  the  difference  in  time  between  two  places 
which  are  29  degrees,  40  minutes,  10  seconds  apart. 

15  deg.  =  i  hr.  time;  15  min.  —  1  min  time,  etc, 

.       29  deg.  —  40  min.  —  10  sec. 
Therefore,  —  2  z   —  Ans. 

15 

Develop  the  formula  for  finding  a  number  when  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  it  is  given. 

B.  X  R-  =  P.,  a  formula  previously  learned— 
therefore  P.  -r-  R.  (one  of  the  two  factors  used  in  the 
product  P.)  =  B.,  the  other  factor— the  required 
number. 

At  what  rate  will  the  interest  of  $652  for  fifteen  years  be 
$440. 10? 

i  per  cent,  of  $652  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years  = 
$97.80.    $440.10  -f-  97.80  =  4^  =  Ans. 

Write  a  negotiable  note. 

[$i25T40°o]  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  1,  1889. 

Ninety  days  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  y.  C.  Bell, 
or  order,  One  Hundred Twenty -five  and dollars. 
Value  received.  D.  W.  Hastings. 

A,  B,  and  C  entered  into  partnership  in  business  for  a  year. 
A  put  in  $3,600.  B  $2,400,  and  C  $2,000,  and  their  net  profits 
were  $3,000.    What  was  each  partner's  share? 

(A)  $3,600  +  (B)  $2,400  -f  (C)  $2,000  =  $8,000. 


A's  share  = 


3600  X  3000 
8000 


B's  share  =  24°°QX  3000   etc.,  for  Cs. 
8000 

Show  how  to  find  the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  when 
the  other  two  sides  are  given. 

Hypothenuse  =  II 
Perpendicular  =  P 

yf    H8  —  P2  =  Base. 

How  long  must  a  lot  be  to  contain  one-sixth  of  an  acre  if  it  is 
44  feet  wide?        ,  . 

160  X  1  X  121  X  9  =  AnSt 
6  X   5    X  44 
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Make  a  division  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  into 
epochs,  and  give  reasons  for  this  division. 

Discovery,  Settlement,  Revolution,  and  Constitu- 
tional, (a)  Discovery  of  America  and  its  explora- 
tion; (b)  its  colonization;  (c)  war  for  independence; 
(d)  national  existence  under  constitution  and  laws 
of  its  own  creation. 

Give  a  synopsis  of  Webster's  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne. 

It  was  a  masterly  and  irrefutable  argument  against 
the  right  of  a  state,  under  the  constitution,  to  arrest 
the  operation  of  such  Federal  enactments  as  she 
deemed  unconstitutional — against  the  right  of  the 
state  to  nullify  Federal  acts. 

State  several  of  the  leading  principles  set  forth  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

The  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  That  all 
men  have  the  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  That  people  should  not  be  taxed 
by  an  authority  in  the  institution  of  which  they  have 
no  voice,  etc. 

What,  if  any,  are  the  reasons  for  prohibiting  Chinese  immi- 
gration. 

The  protection  of  American  laborers  from  injuri- 
ous competition,  which  has  for  its  support  all  the 
arguments  used  to  support  protection  to  manufac- 
tures, and  one  more — the  laborers  deserve  and  need 
the  protection;  the  manufacturers  do  not.  The  in- 
evitable deterioration  of  the  American  or  any  other 
people  that  amalgamates  any  considerable  portion 
of  an  inferior  race. 

What  is  the  subject  matter  of  each  of  the  last  three  amend- 
ments made  to  the  constitution? 

The  thirteenth  amendment  gave  constitutional 
freedom  to  the  negroes.  The  fourteenth  gave  them 
equal  rights  in  our  courts,  and  the  fifteenth  gave 
them  the  right  to  vote. 

Describe  the  manner  of  election  of  United  States  senator. 
They  are  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses 
of  the  state  legislature. 

Explain  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
the  French  and  English,  and  the  results  of  each. 

The  French  cultivated  peaceful  relations  by  fair, 
honorable  treatment;  the  English  came  as  conqueror, 
and  their  treatment  was  characteristic  of  conquerors 
of  that  time.  The  result  was  that  French  settle- 
ments suffered  less  from  Indian  massacres  and  sav- 
age outrages. 

What  discovery  was  made  by  each  of  the  following  persons: 
De  Soto,  Balboa,  John  Cabot,  Champlain,  Drake? 

(a)  Mississippi  River;  (b)  Pacific  Ocean;  (c)  North 
America;  (d)  Lake  of  same  name,  and  founder  of 
Quebec;  (e)  Drake's  discoveries  were  simply  the 
associations  of  an  extensive  exploration  of  countries 
already  discovered. 

With  what  great  measures  was  Henry  Clay  especially  iden- 
tified? 

Missouri  Compromise,  Omnibus  Bill,  Nebraska 
Bill — and  all  the  compromise  measures  for  which 
his  period  is  noted. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

What  is  the  equatorial  diameter  of  th'_  e  polar 

diameter?    What  is  their  difference  in  length? 

(a)  7,925.65  miles;  (b)  7,899.17  miles;  (c)  26.48 
miles. 


Explain  what  facts  produce  the  change  of  seasons. 
Inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  the  annual 
movement  around  the  sun. 

What  is  the  cause  of  waves  on  the  ocean?    Of  tides? 

(a)  The  wind,  and  internal  disturbances  of  the 
earth,  (b)  The  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun — 
coupled  with  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

When  it  is  noon  at  London  what  time  is  it  at  St.  Louis?  Ex- 
plain. 

Longitude  of  London  is  5  min.,  38  sec,  W. ;  of 
St.  Louis,  90  deg.,  15  min.,  i6sec.,W.  The  difference 
of  longitude  is  90  deg.,  9  min.,  38  sec.  This  divided 
by  15  =  6  his.,  38  sec-4-- 


In  what  state  does  the  Mississippi  river  rise?  What  states  on 
its  west  bank? 

(a)  Minnesota.  (b)  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 


Bound  Colorado. 

Wy. 


Neb. 


Utah. 


COLORADO. 


Neb. 


Kan. 


N.  M. 


Pub.  lands. 


Name  the  principal  countries  that  compose  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. 

Mongolia.  East  Turkistan,  Thibet,  China. 

Describe  the  Hymalaya  system  of  mountains. 
They  extend  from  Kashmir,  a  little  south  of  east 
along  the  boundary  of  Thibet  and  Hindoostan,  to 
the  north  of  east  Burmah — and  constitutes  the  high- 
est mountain  range  in  the  world. 

Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  each  of  the  following:  France, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Greece. 

(a)  Paris,  on  the  Seine,  northeastern  part;  (b) 
Madrid,  central  part;  (c)  Berne,  on  headwaters  of 
the  Aar  river;  (d)  Brussels,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Scheldt  river;  (e)  Athens,  near  Gulf  of  Egina. 

Name  the  chief  productions  of  Dakota,  Nevada,  California, 
(a)  Grain,  live  stock,  gold,  silver,  and  other  min- 
erals,   (b)  Live-stock  and  silver,    (c)  Grain,  wool, 
wine,  fruit,  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  etc. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Describe  the  condition  called  congestion,  and  state  its  most 
common  causes. 

(a)  An  unnatural  or  abnormal  gathering  of  blood 
in  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body.  (b)  Extreme 
mental  excitement,  exposure,  impure  food,  intoxi- 
cants, bruises,  etc. 

Name  the  chief  parts  of  the  brain;  locate  each  and  tell  its 
general  function. 

(a)  Cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata. 

(b)  I.  Upper  part  of  skull,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
higher  active,  or  intellectual  powers  of  the  brain. 
2.  Lies  beneath  the  back  part  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
controls  the  muscular  action.  3.  Cap  of  spinal  cord, 
and  its  functions  are  believed  to  be  sensation,  res- 
piration, and  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

State  the  chief  conditions  necessary  to  keep  the  skin  healthy. 
Tell  how  to  attain  and  preserve  these  conditions.  Define  the 
following  terms  as  used  in  Physiology:.  Function,  organ,  tissue, 
and  structure. 
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(a)  Cleanliness  and  comfort. 

(b)  Frequent  baths — a  basin  or  tub  of  water,  a 
sponge,  a  cake  of  pure  soap  (not  the  kind  "war- 
ranted harmless"),  and  a  coarse  linen  towel  will  do 
— wholesome  food,  and  comfortable  clothing. 

(c)  Function,  the  duty  of  an  organ;  organ,  a  part 
or  portion  of  the  body  having  a  duty  to  perform; 
tissue,  any  part  of  the  body  formed  of  fibers,  cells, 
blood  vessels,  etc.,  interwoven  with  each  other; 
structure,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  a  part  or 
organ. 

State  the  difference  in  form  and  use  between  incissors  and 
molars. 

"Incissors"  have  chisel-like  or  cutting  edges;  are 
used  for  biting — cutting — the  food.  "Molars"  have 
broad  crown  and  dull  edges;  are  used  in  masticating 
food — are  "grinders." 

Name  five  customs  or  practices  of  the  schools  likely  to  injure 
the  eyesight  of  pupils.  Indicate  ways  in  which  the  danger  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  each  case. 

(a)  Permitting  children  to  study  in  insufficient 
light. 

(b)  Requiring  them  to  read  from  the  blackboard 
what  is  too  small  or  indistinct. 

(c)  Permitting  them  to  study  with  book  or  slate 
too  near  or  too  far  away. 

(d)  Permitting  them  to  sit  so  that  they  are  in  their 
own  light. 

(e)  Permitting  them  to  study  text  that  is  too  small 
or  badly  printed. 

Indicate  the  difference  in  function  between  sensory  and  mo- 
tor nerves. 

"Sensory  nerves"  convey  sensations  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  to  the  spinal  cord;  "motor  nerves" 
control  the  muscular  motion  of  the  body. 

Discuss  the  structure  of  the  lungs  so  far  as  necessary  to  show 
them  adapted  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 

Two  large  spongy  organs,  connected  with  the  air 
by  bronchi,  windpipe,  nostrils,  and  mouth.  In 
structure  they  are  a  mass  of  air  passages,  veins,  ar- 
teries, and  capillaries.  Dust  and  other  injurious 
matter  is  swept  up  and  outward  by  the  cilia  cover- 
ing the  membrane  of  the  air  passages. 

Give  the  three  classes  of  organic  foods,  and  show  the  princi- 
pal use  of  each  in  supporting  the  system. 

(a)  Albumens  or  nitrogenous  foods,  (b)  sugar  hy- 
drocarbons (sugar  and  starches),  and  (c)  fatty  hydro- 
carbons (fats  and  oils).  (a)  is  the  chief  flesh  pro- 
ducer; (b)  are  "fuel  foods,"  or  heat  producers;  (c) 
are  also  heat  producing  foods. 

Give  two  facts  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  skull  mak- 
ing it  a  fit  protection  to  the  brain. 

(a)  Its  general  shape  (an  arch)  is  the  strongest 
possible  to  resist  downward  or  inward  pressure. 

(b)  The  eight  principal  bones  composing  the  skull 
(cranium)  are  so  united  and  adjusted  as  to  protect 
the  parts  of  the  brain  and  yet  not  interfere  with  the 
various  functions,  as  the  parts  grow  and  develop. 

Give  the  process  by  which  a  broken  bone  is  restored. 
Draw  the  injured  bone  into  "set,"  and  by  use  of 
splints  and  bandages  keep  it  there  till  the  fluid 
"healing-cement,"  which  exudes  from  the  injured 
part,  hardens  into  new  bone  structure. 


GRAMMAR. 

Write  correctly:  the  legislature  of  Virginia  refused  april  4th 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  people  but  afterwards  voted  to  do 
so  and  a  vote  for  cecession  was  cast  on  the  15th  of  june  the  leg- 
islature of  arkansas  april  14th  voted  to  Submit  it  to  the  people 
but  assembling  passed  it  on  the  6th  of  may. 


The  legislature  of  Virginia  refused,  April  4th,  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  people  but  afterwards 
voted  to  do  so,  and  a  vote  for  cecession  was  cast 
on  the  15th  of  June.  The  legislature  of  Arkansas, 
April  14th,  voted  to  submit  it  to  the  people,  but 
assembling  passed  it  on  the  6th  of  May. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  a  phrase  modifying  the  subject. 
Re-write  the  sentence,  expanding  the  phrase  into  a  clause. 

(a)  A  house  with  six  rooms  is  preferred. 

(b)  A  house  which  has  six  rooms  is  preferred. 

Much  that  Herodotus  tells  us  of  this  expedition  is  more  in- 
credible than  that  longer  and  far  different  description  of  it 
which  Xenophon  gives.  Which  of  the  historians  shall  we  be- 
lieve? Or  must  we  decide,  in  view  of  the  late  discoveries,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  faith  any  longer  in  what  either  of  them 
has  written  about  it? 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

(a)  "That"— Rel.  p.  n.,  3d  p.,  n.  g.,  ob.  ("tells"). 

(b)  "Than" — Conj.,  adv.,  connecting  clause  mod- 
ifying "more  incredible." 

(c)  "That" — Adj.,  limiting  ("description"). 

(d)  "That" — Conj.,  introducing  obj.  clause. 

Parse  the  words  in  small  capitals. 
"Us" — P.  n.  3d  p.,  pi.  n.,  o.  c.  (dative  object). 
"Which" — Rel.  p.  n.,  3d  p.,  s.  n.,  n.  g.^o.^c. 
("gives"). 

"What" — Rel.  p.  n.,  3d  p.,  s.  n.,  n.  g.,  o.  c.  ("in"). 
Parse  "  far,"  "  any,"  "  longer,"  and  "to  have." 

(a)  "Far"— Adv.,  degree,  ("different"). 

(b)  "Any" — Adv.,  degree  ("longer"). 

(c)  "Longer" — Adv.  (-'to  have"). 

(d)  "To  have" — N.,  trans.,  inf.  (Predicate  noun 
or  subject  of  "is"  preceding.) 

Analyze  the  sentence  ending  with  the  first  period. 

Complex  declarative  sentence.  Principal:  "Much 
that  Herodotus  tells  us,"  etc.,  "is incredible."  Sub- 
ordinates: "That  longer,"  etc.,  "description"  is 
credible,  making  a  complex  adverbial  clause  limiting 
"more  credible."  "Which  Xenophon  gives"  is  an 
adjective  clause  limiting  "description."  (1)  "Of 
expedition,"  (2)  "of  it,"  (3)  "of  historians,"  (4) 
"in  view,"  (5)  "of  discoveries,"  (6)  "to  have,"  (7) 
"in  what,"  (8)  "of  them,"  and  (9)  "about  it,"  are 
phrase  modifiers  limiting  as  follows,  in  the  order 
given:  Tells,  description,  which,  decide  (unrestrict- 
ive),  view,  impossible,  to  have,  either,  written. 

Space  prevents  treatment  of  the  "first  class"  ele- 
ment. 

Give  the  case  and  construction  of  "description."  □  Parse 
"much,"  the  first  word.  Parse  "it,"  before  the  words  "is  im- 
possible." 

(a)  Nominative,  subject  of  (is). 

(b)  Adj.,  often  called  "pronominal,"  limits  sub- 
ject of  "tells."  i 

(c)  "It" — P.  n.,  is  used  as  an  expletive  to  throw 
the  subject  after  its  verb— "It"  viz.,  "to  have  faith 
any  longer  in  what  either  of  them  have  written 
about  it." 


READING. 

"  Who  buildeth  broadest,  buildeth  best; 
Who  broadest  blesses,  most  is  blessed. 
Who  lays  the  chosen  plan  so  wide 
It  reaches  to  the  other  side 
Of  Predjudice  and  makes  her  wings 
Fly  true  toward  the  truth  of  things; 
Who  so  extends  the  temple's  wall 
It  girds  the  greatest  gain  for  all; 
Who  for  the  weal  of  man  in  quest. 
Puts  by  the  good  and  wins  the  best. 
Then,  with  his  sihnt  work  complete, 
Steps  back  with  self-denying  feet, 
And  leaves  the  world  his  deed  supreme — 
Outbuilds  the  builder's  grandest  dream." 
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Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  thought  in  the  above  selection. 

1.  What  general  ideas  do  you  gather  from  this 
stanza? 

2.  What  kind  of  sentence  is  the  first? 

3.  Subject  of  second  " builde<h?  " 

4.  What  part  of  speech  is  "best,"  in  first  line? 

5.  What  is  the  "chosen  plan?  " 

6.  What  is  the  thought  in  the  7th  and  8th  lines? 

7.  The  next  couplet? 

8.  What  is  the  "deed  supreme"  as  here  indicated? 

9.  Describe  a  character  opposite  to  the  one  pic- 
tured. 

10.  What  is  the  subject  of  "  outbuilds?  " 
Read  a  selection  to  be  markd  by  the  Superintendent. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

What  is  meant  by  the  method  of  discovery  or  development? 
By  the  method  of  instruction? 

The  method  of  discovery  requires  that  the  pupil 
be  led  by  the  proper  questions  into  that  attitude  to- 
ward the  new  thing  to  be  learned  that  he  can  de- 
termine it  for  himself,  and  does  not  have  to  be  told. 
The  method  of  instruction  permits  the  pupil  to  be 
told,  either  by  a  book  or  by  a  teacher,  the  next 
thing  he  needs  to  know,  and  so  builds  into  (instructs) 
his  m>nd  the  knowledge  of  what  he  is  studying. 

Point  out  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
method  of  development. 

(a)  The  method  of  discovery  is  good  in  that  the 
pupil  is  always  in  the  attitude  of  inquiry  toward  his 
subject,  searching  for  what  is  to  follow  from  what  is 
already  known. 

(b)  It  cannot  be  pursued  rigidly  with  the  young, 
because  the  child  does  not  know  enough  to  make 
his  way  alone.  He  must  be  instructed,  and  the 
teacher  who  is  tied  to  this  method  tells  him  by 
means  of  his  que»t  ons,  and  by  a  long  process,  what 
he  might  better  be  told  directly,  in  many  cases.  So 
time  and  often  interest  is  lost. 

Give  both  the  favorable  and  the  unfavorable  things  concern- 
ing the  method  of  instruction. 

(a)  The  method  of  instruction,  rigidly  followed, 
tells  the  child  everything  and  sets  him  on  the  search 
for  nothing. 

(b)  By  a  rational  use  of  it  time  is  saved  and  in- 
terest increased. 

In  studying  the  elementary  ideas  of  Geography  would  you 
have  the  children  study  actual  objects  of  nature?  Why? 

Yes.  Because  what  the  senses  give  him  is  the  ma- 
terial that  the  imagination  must  use  to  construct 
mental  pictures  of  those  things  he  cannot  visit. 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  subjects  can  the  objects  consid- 
ered be  studied  directly  and  not  alone  through  books? 

In  geography,  partially,  and  in  all  the  natural 
sciences  very  largely. 

Describe  the  alphabetic  method  of  teaching  primary  read- 
ing.   What  do  you  consider  its  most  serious  defects? 

In  the  alphabetic  method  words  are  built  up  by 
putting  the  letters  together  that  make  them.  It  is 
merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory  on  the  order  in 
which  the  letters  are  placed.  The  defect  is  that  it 
does  not  bring  the  sound  of  the  letter  directly  into 
use  in  constructing  or  analyzing  the  word. 


"Education  without  the  fear  of  God  is  rascality 
better  equipped  for  evil  doing." 


The  Magazines. 

St.  Nicholas  comes  out  in  November  with  a  new 
volume,  new  type,  and  more  pages.  It  maintains 
its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  young  people's  maga- 
zines. 


Wide- Awake  is  more  wide  awake  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  a  delightful  magazine  for  young  folks. 
Their  only  complaint  is  that  they  are  compelled  to 
wait  until  the  old  folks  have  read  it  before  they  can 
get  at  it. 


The  Century  for  October  gave  unusual  space  to 
educational  topics.  As  yet  the  educational  icono 
clasts  are  given  the  preference  in  most  of  our  mag- 
azines, whenever  educational  articles  are  admitted. 
The  specious  claim  of  "Manual  Training"  as  a  mode 
of  education  is  slowly  being  sifted.  What  few 
grains  of  truth  tnere  are  in  it  will  be  discovered, 
eventually,  and  some  other  rage  will  take  its  place. 


Popular  Science  Monthly. — Some  of  the  contents 
of  the  November  number  are:  The  Art  of  Cooking, 
by  Edward  Atkinson,  LL.  D  (illustrated).  Old  and 
New  Methods  in  Zoology,  by  H.  de  L.  Duthiers. 
Sensitive  Flames  and  Sound  Shadows,  by  Prof.  W. 
Le  Conte  Stephens  (illustrated).  Israelite  and  In- 
dian, by  Garnck  Mallery,  I.  Is  the  Human  Body  a 
Storage- Battery?  by  H)land  C.  Kirk.  Responsi- 
bility in  Mental  Disease,  by  James  Critchen-Browne, 
M.  D.  Speech  and  Song,  by  Sir  Morell  McKenzie, 
I.  —Speech. 


Scribnerys  Magazine  for  November  contains  a 
third  African  article— a  valuable  additition  to  the 
notable  papers  of  Professor  Henry  Drummond  and 
Joseph  Thompson;  a  discussion  of  some  startling 
problems  in  International  law  affecting  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  another  European  war;  the 
description  of  an  old  Spanish  university  by  a  well- 
known  novelist;  an  explanation  of  the  relation  of 
electricity  to  health  by  a  high  medical  authority; 
an  army  surgeon's  account  of  the  modern  Sanitary 
Corps  which  relieves  the  sick  and  wounded;  and 
interesting  essays,  fiction,  and  poems..  Most  of  the 
articles  are  richly  illustrated. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November. — Contents: 
Character  of  Democracy  in  the  United  States, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Begum's  Daughter,  XXII.- 
XXIV.,  Edwin  Lassetter  Bynner.  ,  Anteros,  Edith 
M.  Thomas.  The  French  in-Canada,  Eben  Green- 
ough  Scott.  The  First  Mayor,  Octave  Thanet. 
Some  Romances  of  the  Revolution,  Edward  F. 
Hayward.  Allston  and  His  Unfinished  Picture; 
Passages  from  the  lournals  of  R.  H.  Dana,  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  The  Nieces  of  Vlazarin,  I.,  Hope 
Notnor.  The  Tragic  Muse,  XXXI. -XXXIII.,  Henry 
James.  Materials  for  Landscape  Art  in  America, 
Charles  H.  Moore.  A  Problem,  Christopher  P. 
Cranch.  Mane  Bashkirtseff,  Sophia  K'rk.  Roose- 
velt's The  Winning  of  the  West.  Outdoors  and 
Indoors.  Franklin,  Washington,  Lincoln.  The 
Contributors'  Club.    Books  of  the  Month. 


"The  teachers  who  trifle  with  their  work  are 
trifling  with  the  electric  wires  which  lead  into  eter- 
nity." 
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Book  Reviews. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth.    With  notes  by 
A.  J.  George.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  an  attractive  volume  of  434  pages.  The 

selections  are  well  made,  and  the  notes  are  full  of 

valuable  information  and  suggestion. 


A  First  Book  in  American  History.  With  Spec- 
ial Reference  to  the  Lives  and  Deeds  of  Great 
Americans.    By  Edward  Eggleston.    D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    New  York  and  Chicago. 
Whether  this  little  book  is  considered  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  matter  it  contains  and  its  adaption 
to  the  needs  of  the  children  for  whom  it  is  prepared; 
or  in  respect  to  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  and 
the  character  of  the  type;  or  as  to  the  perfection  of 
the  style  and  the  interest  the  narrative  must  arouse 
in  the  children  who  study  it,  this  little  book  has  no 
superior  in  the  American  market. 

The  relief  maps  and  bird's-eye  views,  which  are 
numerous  and  well  executed,  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  helping  the  children  to  construct  images  of 
the  different  portions  of  our  country.  These  will 
greatly  assist  in  teaching  geography  as  well  as  indi- 
cating the  events  narrated  in  the  text.  The  pictures 
are  beyond  criticism. 

The  device  at  the  close  of  the  volume  for  impress- 
ing upon  the  memory  how  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  its  present  size  by  successive  additions,  is 
very  unique  and  successful. 

Edward  Eggleston  has  proved  himself  as  popular 
a  writer  of  histories  as  he  is  of  stories,  and  the  spirit 
of  fairness  with  which  he  treats  every  part  of  our 
history  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

This  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
classes  requiring  supplementary  reading,  in  those 
schools  that  do  not  introduce  the  study  of  history 
into  the  lower  grades. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  find  language  to  express  our 
approval  of  this  series  of  histories,  that  will  not 
seem  to  the  reader  extravagant.  The  best  advice 
we  can  give  is,  send  for  the  books  and  see  for  your- 
self. 


Harper's  Fifth  Reader.     Harper  &  Brothers. 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  the  fifth  book  of  the  series  of  school  read- 
ers now  being  published  by  the  well  known  firm  of 
Harper  &  Brothers.  It  is  a  fitting  continuation  of 
what  must  prove  a  very  popular  series  of  school 
readers. 

The  volume  contains  510  pages,  the  last  54  of 
which  are  filled  with  notes  on  the  selections  that 
make  up  the  body  of  the  book. 

In  examining  a  Fifth  Reader  one's  interest  cen- 
ters in  the  selections  made.  And  he  is  apt  to  com- 
mend or  condemn  according  as  these  do  or  do  not 
conform  to  his  theory  of  the  function  of  a  Fifth 
Reader  in  elementary  schools.  One  governing  idea 
in  the  selections  for  this  volume  has  been  that  they 
are  all  from  American  authors.  This  idea  will  be 
strongly  approved  by  some  and  just  as  strongly  dis- 
approved by  others. 

The  argument  of  the  author  is  that  "To  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  to  inculcate  a  commend- 
able pride  in  the  achievements  of  our  countrymen  is 
one  of  the  first  duties  oi  the  schools,"  and  that 
"there  is  in  the  works  of  American  authors  a  cer- 
tain indefinable  flavor  which  is  |  eculiarly  accept- 
able to  pupils  in  our  elementary  schools." 

This  is  the  first  statement  of  pedagogical  doctrine 
that  has  been  set  forth  in  this  entire  series  of  readers 


with  which  we  are  not  in  hearty  accord.  The  great 
mission  of  an  advanced  reader,  from  our  own  view 
point,  is  to  give  the  pupil  an  introduction  to  a  little 
of  the  "best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world."  It  is  to  give  him  a  taste  of  the  best  human 
thought.  The  introduction  will  not  ripen  into  a 
very  intimate  acquaintance,  it  is  true,  but  if  he  has 
that  in  him  that  can  respond  even  feebly  to  what 
the  best  have  thought,  he  has  a  right  to  the  intro- 
duction. The  ol<l  filth  and  sixth  readers  have  been 
a  "means  of  grace"  to  many  a  boy  and  girl  in  the 
former  generation.  And  it  is  Emerson  who  says 
that  'there  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual 
men."  The  child  should  fi  d  his  highest  reader  to 
be  inlets  to  this  universal  mind,  as  the  best  individ- 
ual minds  have  given  it  expression,  Patriotism  and 
love  for  one's  own  should  be  stimulated  if  they  are 
now  too  weak, — which  is  by  no  means  evident — but 
not  at  the  expense  of  giving  help  to  the  pupil  to 
enter  as  fully  as  he  is  capable  into  his  inheritance 
that  has  been  bequeathed  to  him  in  the  literature  of 
the  race. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  this  important  topic  here.  We  are  mistaken 
if  the  embodyment  of  this  theory  of  limitation  to 
American  literature  in  this  volume  shall  not  lead  to 
a  reconsideration  of  the  function  of  a  fifth  reader, 
and  to  some  valuable  educational  conclusions. 

The  selections  in  this  volume  are  made  with  that 
same  skill  and  good  taste  that  attaches  to  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Baldwin  does  of  a  literary  character. 
We  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  made  any  better  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  which  the  quotation  above 
suggests.  1  he  only  question  is  whether  that  pur- 
pose is  the  highest  purpose  that  a  fifth  reader  should 
serve. 


A  New  English  Grammar.  By  Alfred  Hole- 
brook.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
This  volume  is  a  revision  of  Mr.  Holebrook's  for- 
mer books  on  grammar  and  a  combination  of  the 
two  volumes  into  one.  The  author  asserts  that  the 
study  of  grammar  "has  ceased  to  be  a  nuisance;  it 
has  become  the  most  effective  discipline  for  arousing 
the  observation,  etc.,  etc."  And  this  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  "Normal  method'1'1  set 
forth  in  this  book.  We  turn  in  expectation  to  the 
text  to  discover  what  is  new  in  it,  and  what  is  this 
Normal  method. 

1.  As  to  the  method  of  arrangement  and  the  kind 
of  matter, — We  find  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syn- 
tax, and  Prosody,  following  each  other  in  old  time 
order,  with  definitions,  examples,  rules,  and  exer- 
cises under  each;  all  of  which  we  obediently  studied 
when  the  world  was  young. 

2.  We  look  to  see  the  method  of  presentation  and 
find  some  dialogues  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish 
from  the  dialogues  we  carried  on  with  our  pupils  in 
"ye  olden  time." 

The  book  comes  to  us  as  an  old  friend  raised  from 
the  dead.  Ii  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  our  mem- 
ory, and  makes  us  glad  and  sad  by  turns. 

We  turn  to  the  analysis  and  find  the  method  of 
diagraming  that  we  used  when  Kansas  was  bleed- 
ing, and  Old  John  Brown  was  a  local  he  o.  We 
thought  then  that  it  was  our  original  invention. 

These  things  give  to  this  book  great  attractions  to 
us,  and  Mr.  Holebrook  says  that  this  kind  of  in- 
struction has  ceased  to  be  a  "nuisance"  and  has  be- 
come "a  most  effective  discipline." 

The  most  striking  "new"  feature  in  this  book  is 
the  statement  that  this  method  of  arrangement  of 
the  matter  and  of  its  presentation  is  "Normal." 
Whatever  this  may  mean  that  is  new,  we  feel  sure 
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that  it  cannot  mean  anything  bad  when  applied 
to  such  old  and  well-tried  matter  and  methods  as 
this  book  contains. 

In  the  short  examination  that  we  have  made,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  other  peculiarity, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  we  used  for  so  long  a 
"Normal"  method  of  teaching  gramar. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  one  lor  those  who  desire 
to  make  such  a  study  of  our  language  as  it  follows, 
and  which  produced  many  good  grammarians  among 
a  former  generation  of  pupils.  But,  seriously,  is  it 
not  time  that  educators  of  the  high  stsnding  of  Mr. 
Holbrook  cease  to  imitate  patent  medicine  venders' 
in  speaking  of  educational  processes. 


McGuffey's  High  School  Reader. 

This  is  a  book  prepared  with  the  conscious  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  read,  and  to 
enable  him  to  select  wisely  what  to  read.  It  seeks 
to  cultivate  a  discriminating  literary  taste.  It  is  pre- 
pared for  an  older  class  of  pupils  than  is  the  ordi- 
nary Fifth  Reader,  and  its  selections  are  conse- 
quently of  a  more  difficult  type. 

The  selections  are  grouped  in  a  chronological 
order:  The  first  group  consists  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporaries;  the  second,  of  John  Milton  and 
the  writers  of  his  period;  the  third,  of  the  authors 
contemporaneous  with  Joseph  Addison;  the  fourth, 
of  those  contemporaneous  with  J.  Fennimore 
Cooper;  the  fifth,  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  his 
contemporaries.  There  are  some  eighty-six  selec- 
tions in  all  from  more  than  eighty  different  authors. 
It  is  full  of  literature  of  a  very  high  character  and 
there  is  a  pleasing  variety.  It  introduces  the  pupil 
to  the  greatest  productions  of  English  speaking 
authors  since  Shakespeare's  time,  and  must  prove  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  formation  of  a  good  literary 
taste. 


The  Child  and  Child  Nature.  By  Baroness 
Marenholtz-Buelow.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  sympathetic 
interpretations  of  Froebel  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished. 

It  is  a  volume  of  only  186  pages  and  is  sold  at  a 
very  low  price.  But  at  whatever  price  it  ought  to 
be  studied  by  every  teacher  and  superintendent.  It 
can  be  read  and  re-read  in  a  single  week  during  the 
spare  hours  that  the  teacher  can  take  for  general 
reading,  and  it  will  open  a  new  world  to  every 
teacher  who  has  not  had  the  curtain  raised  through 
the  study  of  Froebel  or  through  other  study.  The 
three  fundamental  ideas  that  every  child  is  a  "child 
of  nature,"  a  "child  of  humanity,"  and  a  "child  of 
God"  are  the  governing  ideas  of  Frcebel's  method 
of  educating  children.  It  is  necessary  to  see,  too, 
that  the  child  comes  into  consciousness  of  his  kin- 
ship with  nature,  with  humanity,  and  with  God  in 
successive  periods  and  by  different  processes.  The 
Kindergarten  method  is  not  the  ruling  method  by 
which  the  child  links  himself  to  the  world  of  hu- 
manity, nor  is  the  method  by  which  he  makes  him- 
self one  with  humanity  the  same  as  that  by  which 
he  finds  his  kinship  to  God.  The  first  two  steps  it 
is  the  special  province  of  the  school  to  help  him 
through.  The  other  insight  comes  with  age  and 
deeper  reflection. 

The  essential  difference  between  so-called  reform- 
ers and  the  conservatives  in  education  is  that  the 
former  would  seem  to  hold  that  the  method  of  the 
kindergarten  is  essentially  the  universal  method. 
But  it  is  not  through  the  sense  that  the  one  finds 


his  oneness  with  man  or  with  the  absolute  being. 
And  yet  his  discovery  of  his  kinship  to  nature  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  his  discovery  of  his  other 
relations.  It  is  the  function  of  education  in  its  full 
sense  to  reveal  all  these  relations  to  him. 

This  book  will  help  the  teacher  to  comprehend 
the  real  significance  of  teaching. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  October  number  (No.  43)  of  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series  (published  quarterly  during  the 
school  year  1889-90  at  15  cents  a  number,  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  contains  the  story  of 
Ulysses  among  the  Phseacians,  from  William  Cullen 
Bryant's  translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

This  selection,  which  has  been  described  by  one 
of  our  most  famous  Greek  scholars  as  the  finest  and 
at  the  same  time  simplest  bits  of  imaginative  writ- 
ing in  all  Greek  literature,  is  a  complete  story  in 
itself;  it  tells  of  Ulysses'  discovery  by  Nausicaa, 
the  daughter  of  King  Alcinoiis,  his  reception  by  the 
king,  the  festivals  given  in  his  honor,  his  song  of  the 
Trojan  Horse  and  the  Fall  of  Troy,  and  his  depart- 
ure for  his  home  in  Ithaca;  and  gives  a  most  excel- 
lent picture  of  the  life,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

This  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 
will  be  found  of  especial  value  for  use  in  schools.  It 
is  rarely  possible  to  make  a  selection  from  a  great 
poem  like  the  Odessey  at  once  so  complete  in  itself 
so  fascinating,  and  so  instructive,  as  is  the  Story  of 
the  Adventure  of  Ulysses  among  the  Phaeacians. 


Lessons  in  Hygiene;  or,  The  Human  Body  and 
How  to  take  care  of  it.  By  James  Johonnot  and 
Eugene  Bouton,  Ph.  D.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  book  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  bodily  organs  and  the  laws  of  health. 
It  is  prepared  for  pupds  below  the  High  School 
grade.  It  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  demands 
of  recent  legislation  in  the  states  requiring  that  the 
elements  of  Physiology  and  the  means  of  preserving 
health  shall  be  taught  to  the  children  in  our  com- 
mon schools.  This  little  book  is  especially  full  and 
plain  in  those  chapters  that  treat  of  the  influence  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco.  And,  in  fact,  this  subject  is 
referred  to  in  detail  in  every  chapter.  We  notice 
that  this  part  of  the  volume  has  been  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  for  the  most  part,  and,  of 
course,  the  book  is  therefore  approved  by  the  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  country. 
The  method  of  presentation  is  such  as  able  and  ex- 
perienced teachers,  like  the  authors,  would  follow, 
and  which  less  experienced  teachers  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  It  is  a  book  of  213  pages,  and  can  be 
easily  completed  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  dic- 
tionary of  physiological  terms  and  a  very  full  index 
complete  the  volume.  The  topical  analysis  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter  will  give  the  inexperienced 
teacher  much  assistance.  The  book  is  in  every  way 
an  excellent  one  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging. 


"  I  wonder  why,"  said  little  Sue, 
"You  say,  mamma,  'If  I  were  you 
Tha'ts  not  the  way  that  I  should  do,' 

So  many  times  a  day! 
I  s'pose  I'm  wrong;  but  I  don't  see 
If  you  were  turned  right  into  me 
Why,  truthfully,  you  wouldn't  be 

'Most  sure  to  do  my  way  !  " 
— Elizabeth  L.  Gould,  in  June  Wide- Awake. 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

SUDDEN  VACANCIES. 

The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  just  sending  out  ten  thousand  (10,000)  per- 
sonal letters  to  school  boards  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  learn  of  all  the  sudden  vacancies  which 
always  occur  at  the  opening  and  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  school  year.  If  you  can  accept  a  bet- 
ter place,  and  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  infor- 
mation this  agency  will  receive,  write  to  them  at 
once.  Last  year  Mr.  Brewer  averaged  four  calls  a 
clay  for  teachers,  during  September  and  October. 

Address,  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  70 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Orville  D.  Brewer, 
Manager. 

Some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  West  are 
now  interested  in  the  Western  School  Supply  House, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  are  calling  the  attention 
of  school  directors  to  Kennedy's  Mathematical 
Blocks.  Will  guarantee  good  salaries  to  the  right 
men.  Address, 

Western  School  Supply  House, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Allen  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Popular 
Reprint.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  this  great  work  sold 
at  $2.50  per  volume  to  Americans,  while  all  people 
in  England  must  pay  $8.00  per  volume.  This  firm 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  Britan- 
nica, for  placing  it  upon  the  market  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  running 
Fast  Vestibule  Express  trains  daily  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  also  between  Chi- 
cago and  Denver  and  between  Chicago  and  Council 
Bluffs  and  Omaha,  affords  the  most  attractive  route 
to  all  important  points  in  the  Great  West.  Makes 
close  connections  for  California,  Oregon,  and  all 
Pacific  Coast  points.  For  maps,  time  tables,  sleep- 
ing car  reservations,  apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent, 
or  to  E.  P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chi- 
cago. 

P.  S.— The  Northwestern  was  the  chosen  route 
of  teachers  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  San  Francisco. 

The  writer  recently  made  a  trip  over  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad.  This  road 
connects  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Iowa  with 
that  popular  summer  resort  of  the  West,  Spirit  Lake, 
and  affords,  also,  a  direct  route  to  the  new  and 
booming  towns  of  Dakota.  The  good  roadbed  and 
excellent  time  made  should  make  every  Iowan 
proud  of  this  distinctively  Iowa  road. 

western  normal  college. 

The  growth  of  this  institution  seems  marvelous. 
Six  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Croan  took  the  Shenan- 
doah School,  there  were  sixty-five  students;  to-day, 
nearly  eight  hundred.  A  recent  visit  to  the  College 
convinced  the  writer  that  good,  thorough  work  was 
being  done.  A  fourteen- thousand- dollar  wing  was 
opened  October  31,  containing  a  new  dining  room 
and  a  large  chapel,  as  well  as  other  conveniences. 
If  one  thing  surprised  us  more  than  another,  it  was 
the  bill  of  fare  furnished  the  students,  at  $2.00  per 
week.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  country, 
where  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  culture,  and  the  consequent  low  price  of 
produce,  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Na- 
tional Library  Association,  whose  advertisement 
appears  in  this  number  of  The  Journal.  It  is  one 
of  the  worthy  and  progressive  enterprises  of  the  day. 
Members  of  this  Library  Association  buy  their  books 
and  music  at  wholesale  prices. 

I  had  a  severe  attack  of  catarrh,  and  became  so 
deaf  I  could  not  hear  common  conversation.  I 
suffered  terribly  from  roaring  in  my  head.  I  pro- 
cured a  bottle  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm  and  in  three 
weeks  could  hear  as  well  as  I  ever  could,  and  now  I 
can  say  to  all  who  are  afflicted  with  the  worst  of  dis- 
eases, catarrh,  take  one  bottle  of  Ely's  Cream  Balm 
and  be  cured.  It  is  worth  $1,000  to  any  man,  wo- 
man, or  child  suffering  from  catarrh. — A.  E.  New- 
man, Grayling,  Mich. 

If  you  are  going  west,  bear  in  mind  the  following 
facts:  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  owns  and 
operates  987  miles,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
railroad  mileage  of  Montana;  spans  the  Territory 
with  its  main  line  from  east  to  west;  is  the  short  line 
to  Helena;  the  only  Pullman  and  dining  car  line  to 
Butte,  and  is  the  only  line  that  reaches  Miles  City, 
Billings,  Bozeman,  Missoula,  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and,  in  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  cities 
and  points  of  interest  in  the  Territory. 

The  Northern  Pacific  owns  and  operates  621 
miles,  or  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mileage 
of  Washington,  its  main  line  extending  from  the 
Idaho  line  via  Spokane  falls,  Cheney,  Sprague, 
Yakima,  and  Ellensburg,  through  the  center  of  the 
State  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  and  from  Tacoma 
to  Portland.  No  other  trans  continental  through- 
rail  line  reaches  any  portion  of  Washington.  Ten 
days'  stop  over  privileges  are  given  on  Northern 
Pacific  second-class  tickets  at  Spokane  Falls  and  all 
points  west,  thus  affording  intending  settlers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  see  the  entire  State  without 
incurring  the  expense  of  paying  local  fares  from 
point  to  point. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  the  shortest  route  from 
St.  Paul  to  Tacoma  by  207  miles;  to  Seattle  by  177 
miles,  and  to  Portland  by  324  miles — time  corre- 
spondingly shorter,  varying  from  one  to  two  days, 
according  to  destination.  No  other  line  from  St. 
Paul  or  Minneapolis  runs  through  passenger  cars  of 
any  kind  into  Idaho,  Oregon,  or  Washington. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlets,  maps,  and  books 
giving  you  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the 
country  traversed  by  this  great  line  from  St.  Paul,. 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Ashland  to  Portland,  Or- 
egon, and  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
enclose  stamps  for  the  new  1889  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.  County  Map  of  Washington,  printed  in  colors. 

Address  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  Chas.  S. 
Fee,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


g^T5  Special  Notice.  tt5gP8 

We  are  again  compelled  to  ask  our  friends  to  in- 
dulge us  as  to  the  issuance  of  the  promised  cata- 
logue. After  trying  hard  to  get  it  in  the  mail  to 
you  with  this  issue  of  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  failure  of 
our  efforts.  We  are  now„able  to  assure  the  thous- 
ands of  members  of  The  Public-School  Journal 
Club  that  they  will  not  have  much  longer  to  wait. 
Your  Membership  Cards  are  ready  for  mail,  and 
the  catalogue  is  well  under  way.  Grant  us,  pa- 
tiently, a  few  weeks  more,  and  your  catalogue  will 
be  in  hand. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  are  a  few  of  the  commendations  of  The  Journal  that  have 
come  to  us  spontaneously.  We  have  never  asked  any  one  to  write  a  commenda- 
tion for  our  paper.  All  that  we  have  received  have  been  written  as  the  authors 
were  impelled  to  write  after  reading  the  magazine.  Some  of  the  most  unqualified  words 
of  approval  from  highly  prized  sources  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  publish.  We  pub- 
lish a  few  this  month  from  superintendents  and  others  whose  ability  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  a  school  journal  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one. 


'"THE  Public  School  Journal  is  growing  in  favor 
*  with  our  teachers.  For  myself,  it  is  the  best 
thing  that  comes  to  my  table.  Long  may  it  live 
and  prosper.  From  Julia  E.  Kennedy, 

Supt.  Pub.  Schools.  Seattle,  Washington. 


********* 
YOUR  new  number  of  The  Public-School  Jour- 
*■     nal  has  just  arrived  and  seems  in  every  way  a 
valuable  number — in  fact,  one  of  the  best  numbers 
ever  printed  of  an  educational  periodical.    *    *  * 
From  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 
Com.  of  Education.  Washington,  D.  C. 


I CONGRATULATE  you  on  the  high  positon  at- 
tained and  maintained  by  The  Public-School 
Journal.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  best 
educational  journal  in  the  country  is  published  in 
Illinois.  From  Dr.  Richard  Edwards, 

[  State  Supt.  of  Pub.  Inst.  Springfield,  111. 


ALLOW  me  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of 
The  Public-School  Journal.  I  have  read 
it  with  great  interest,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure 
to  offer  these  feeble  words  of  commendation. 

From  Prof.  D.  B.  Parkinson, 

Carbondale,  111. 


HAVE  received  the  September  number  of  The 
Public-School  Journal  and  greatly  admire 
the  variety  and  character  of  the  matter  and  the 
make-up  of  the  periodical.  It  cannot  fail  to  render 
the  cause  of  general  education  most  substantial  ser- 
vice. From  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
f  Michigan  University.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

YOUR  School-Journal  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.    Each  number  is  equal  to  a  first-class 
book  on  education.       From  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
Supt.  Pub.  Instruction.  Kansas  City. 


TF  SUCH  a  thing  as  the  publication  of  a  journal 
wisely  professional  in  character,  yet  capable  of 
attracting  and  holding  the  attention  of  the  mass  of 
teachers  be  among  human  possibilities,  you  cer- 
tainly have  attained  this  end. 

From  W.  H.  Williamson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Havana,  111. 


T  THOROUGHLY  believe  in  The  Public-School 
Journal.    It  has  been  a  great  help  to  me. 

Emily  A.  Hayward, 

Denver,  Col. 


TJURRAH  for  The  Public-School  Journal! 
A  A  Superintendents  and  teachers  should  read  and 
heed  its  pertinent  editorials  and  articles. 

From  William  R.  Sandham, 
County  Supt.  Wyoming,  111. 


TN  THEORY  it  is  sound,  in  methods  practical,  and 
*  eminently  suited  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
west.  From  James  D.  Hidnight, 

County  Com.  Brunswick,  Mo. 


YX7  E  ALL  think  out  here  the  The  Public  School 
*  *     Journal  the  best  ever  published. 

From  Golden,  Col. 


I  HAVE  carefully  read  your  September  number^ 
*■    number,  aud  I  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

From  Geo.  W.  Oldfather, 
Galesburg,  111. 


I AM  much  pleased  with  your  September  number. 
If  you  keep  The  Public-School  Journal  up 
to  the  grade  of  this  number  it  will  certainly  become 
very  popular,  for  it  is  well  adapted  to  all  grades  of 
teachers  and  to  school  officers. 

From  N.  W.  Boyes, 
County  Supt.  Dubuque,  la. 
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The  Gospel  of  Discontent. 

"  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I 
am,  therewith  to  be  content,"  said  St.  Paul, 
and  for  eighteen  hundred  years  men  have 
been  exhorted  to  be  content  with  their  lot, 
if  they  would  obey  the  injunction  of  the 
inspired  apostle.  It  is  out  of  our  role  to 
interpret  texts  of  scripture,  but  we  are  in- 


clined to  the  opinion  that  Paul  never 
preached  a  gospel  of  content.  He  was  the 
most  discontented  of  men,  if  by  the  word, 
content,  we  mean  resting  in  things  as  they 
are,  and  making  no  effort  to  change  them 
to  something  better.  But  in  his  life  of 
perpetual  discontent  he  had  learned  to  be 
self-contained,  self -centered;  and  the  need  of 
this  was  the  gospel  he  intended  to  preach,. 
— a  gospel  of  discontent  and  of  self-mastery. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  an  important  ed- 
ucational doctrine  to  be  preached  to-day, 
— the  doctrine  of  intellectual  discontent 
with  what  is  evidently  amiss  with  our  edu- 
cational aims  and  processes,  and  of  faith 
that  through  persistent  effort  the  best  will 
finally  triumph. 

It  is  by  attack  and  persistent  struggle 
that  what  is  better  takes  the  place  of  what 
is.  The  truth  has  to  conquer  every  foot  of 
territory  it  occupies.  All  progress  is  a 
warfare,  and  the  namby-pamby  method  of 
patting  Error  upon  the  back  and  calling 
him  "good  fellow"  because  he  is  just  now 
popular  and  has  a  large  following,  and  may 
strike  back  if  he  is  disturbed,  is  not  the  di- 
vine method  of  overthrowing  him.  The 
Christian  method  is  the  method  of  conflict. 
He  who  cries  "peace,  peace,"  while  the 
wrong  is  triumphant,  is  a  traitor  to  truth. 

Never  in  our  educational  history  has 
there  been  more  need  that  men  and  women 
with  intelligent  convictions  shall  "  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not,"  than  now.  Public 
opinion  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  in- 
difference, and  debauched  by  the  idea  that 
the  chief  interest  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion can  be  entrusted  to  the  ignorant,  the 
young,  and  to  those  incapable  of  making 
their  way  in  the  world  except  by  public 
alms.  There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment 
among  the  people  that  persons  shall  be 
given  places  in  the  schools  because  "they 
need  them."  What  is  this  other  than  say- 
ing that  the  schools  shall  furnish  support 
for  paupers?     The  thought  of  the  public 
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must  be  shifted  from  the  need  of  the 
teacher  to  the  need  of  the  children. 

Then,  again,  because  of  this  indifference 
the  public  are  subject  to  be  dominated  by 
educational  crazes  of  one  sort  or  another. 
A  craze  is  possible  to  an  individual  or  a 
community  only  when  they  are  not  anch- 
ored to  some  fundamental  convictions  that 
are  the  result  of  clearly  seen  fundamental 
truths.  And  so  one  craze  after  another  has 
swept  through  the  educational  atmosphere 
during  the  last  forty  years,  starting  with 
that  of  "  methods,"  and  finally  reaching 
.that  of  "manual  training;"  all  having  a 
modicum  of  truth,  but  none  having  enough 
truth  to  make  it  the  principle  upon  which 
an  educational  system  can  be  based.  They 
are  mere  corrollaries  to  the  main  proposi- 
tion. 

Now,  what  we  have  in  mind  to  say  is, 
that  the  gospel  of  discontent,  with  this  state 
of  indifference,  and  with  these  quack  nos- 
trums for  the  remedy  of  the  weaknesses  that 
are  felt,  ought  to  be  preached  with  no  hesi- 
tating nor  uncertain  sound.  The  teachers 
and  educational  journals  that  have  not  lost 
their  heads  should  lead  in  this  crusade. 
And,  besides,  the  public  journals  should  be 
brought  into  line  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  are  principally  the  echo  of  a  super- 
ficial public  opinion,  it  is  true,  but  they  can 
be  made  powerful  instrumentalities  for 
making  the  intelligent'  public  opinion  the 
common  public  opinion.  The  misfortune 
of  our  time  is  that  there  is  so  little  in 
school  journalism  that  gives  evidence  that 
it  has  any  profounder  insight  into  the  eter- 
nal verities  of  education,  than  has  the  more 
superficial  public  opinion.  But  we  pray 
that  educational  journalism  may  have  the 
courage  of  its  convictions,  whatever  they 
may  be.  The  most  discouraging  of  all 
states  is  the  want  of  any  convictions  what- 
ever, or  of  the  courage  to  utter  them  when 
they  exist.  How  many  of  the  school  jour- 
nals of  America,  that  have  earned  the  right 
to  any  opinion  whatever,  are  controlled  in 
the  utterance  of  it  by  what  they  think  their 
subscribers  will  think,  or  how  their  adver- 
tisers will  feel  about  it?  We  do  not  say 
that  there  are  none,  but  we  do  say  that  the 
number  is  not  legion. 


Demands  of  Manual  Training. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  advocates  of  man- 
ual training  gradually  takes  on  more  defi- 
nite form,  the  impossibility  of  incorpora- 
ting it  into  the  common  school  course  of 


study  becomes  more  apparent,  even  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  this  is  desirable  from 
an  educational  point  of  view.  In  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Century  for  October,  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  manual  training  teacher 
are  prescribed  as  follows: 

"It  is  as  a  public-school  problem  that  manual 
training  has  its  chief  interest.  In  organizing  these 
schools,  whether  special  schools  of  high  grade  as  a 
part  of  the  public  system,  as  in  Philadelphia,  or 
with  manual  training  in  each  grade  of  school,  as  in 
New  York,  the  faculty  must  consist  of  trained 
specialists.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
departments,  wood-working,  metal  shop,  forging, 
constructions,  etc.,  must  be  men  trained  for  the 
work  by  long  experience  in  great  industrial  estab- 
lishments, or  possess  mechanical  skill  of  a  high  or- 
der, acquired  in  special  technical  training. 

"A  man  may  be  a  fine  mechanic,  yet  the  school 
cannot  use  him  unless  he  is  also  a  real  teacher.  A 
man  may  be  a  real  teacher;  yet  the  school  cannot 
use  him  unless  he  is  also  a  fine  mechanic.  The  men 
in  charge  of  drawing,  of  mathematics,  of  electrical 
and  of  mechanical  engineering,  of  literature,  of 
history,  and  of  economics,  must  be  practical  teach- 
ers, trained  at  the  university,  or  possessing  an 
equivalent  preparation.  There  is  danger  that  in  the 
haste  to  equip  these  schools  the  men  fitted  to  direct 
them  may  be  ignored.  The  success  of  the  new 
movement  demands  as  a  primary  condition  the  co- 
operation of  skilled  mechanics,  practical  educators, 
and  the  ablest  graduates  of  scientific  and  polytech- 
nic schools.  Unless  qualified  men  direct  these 
schools,  they  will  be  mere  shops.  In  the  end,  the 
requirements  of  the  new  education  will  be  a  power- 
ful factor  beneficial  to  the  teaching  profession,  as 
that  profession  is  more  likely,  hereafter,  to  attract 
men  of  the  highest  type  of  mind,  when  the  possibil- 
ities in  ethical  training  are  made  possible  to  the 
schools.  Not  only  must  the  school  be  directed  by 
high  minded  men,  it  must  also  be  equipped  with 
adequate  material  and  laboratory  facilities." 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  school 
equipped  with  such  teachers  will  send  out 
well  educated  graduates,  whether  they  shall 
devote  a  portion  of  the  time  of  their 
schooling  to  shop-training  or  not.  It  is 
the  teacher  that  educates  the  child,  more 
than  the  studies.  The  theory  that  there  is 
a  hidden  virtue  in  mechanical  tools  that 
only  the  thoroughly  educated  man  can  dis- 
cover and  make  influential  has  much  to 
commend  it,  even  if  there  is  no  truth  in  it. 
It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  mere  "shops" 
in  schools  have  no  educational  value.  We 
notice  concessions  all  'round  the  circle  of 
the  manual  training  advocates,  that  mere 
"manual  labor"  is  not  educative  in  any 
high  degree.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  as 
if  they  were  conceding  that  "  manual  toil" 
degrades  rather  than  elevates.  They  in- 
sist that  the  exercises  of  the  school  work- 
shop shall  be  manual  training,  and  not 
manual  labor;  therefore,  to  secure  this  they 
demand  teachers  of  the  high  qualifications 
above  set  forth. 
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We  feel  tempted  to  wheel  into  line  with 
the  most  advanced  advocates  of  the  "new 
education"  of  which  Mr.  Thorpe  speaks,  in 
order  to  lend  our  mite  to  the  forwarding  of 
this  fundamentally  true,  and  the  only  nec- 
essary idea  to  the  realization  of  our  fondest 
hopes,  viz.:  thoroughly  equipped  teachers. 
Make  of  every  teacher  an  expert  to  begin 
with,  and  set  him  free.  Besides,  if  this 
could  be  realized,  capable  men  would  be  re- 
tained in  the  schools,  and  the  education  of 
our  children  and  youth  would  not  be  turned 
over  entirely  to  women  and  young  girls. 

But  we  despair  of  realizing  any  such 
Utopia,  except  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
hard  struggle  through  generations  of  time. 
The  "nearest  duty"  is  to  improve  what  is 
here  and  now,  and  that  seems  to  require, 
by  these  gentlemen's  own  argument,  that 
the  workshop  shall  be  kept  out  of  the 
common  school,  because  of  a  want  of  qual- 
ified teachers  to  use  it.  What,  then,  re- 
mains but  for  all  to  join  hands  in  awaken- 
ing a  public  opinion  that  shall  demand 
better  teaching.  When  we  have  educated 
a  class  of  teachers  that  can  make  the  work- 
shop a  "  training"  exercise,  and  not  a 
"labor"  exercise,  we  will  all  unite  in  put- 
ting whatever  is  of  common  application  and 
common  value  into  the  common  school. 


The  County  Superintendent. 

The  year  of  grace  1890  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  the  educational  people  of  Illi- 
nois, as  a  state  superintendent  and  one  hun- 
dred and  two  county  superintendents  are 
to  be  selected  to  serve  for  the  succeeding 
four  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  frequently  nor  too 
vigorously  that  the.  county  superintendent 
is  at  the  center  of  the  educational  situa- 
tion. Where  he  is  efficient  the  schools  are 
at  least  in  a  fair  condition.  Where  he  is 
inefficient  the  average  school  is  invariably 
poor. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  men  should  not 
be  able  to  see  a  fact  that  is  strikingly  appar- 
ent to  any  intelligent  observer.  Where  pub- 
lic sentiment  fails  to  demand  a  thoroughly 
competent  superintendent  it  is  due  either 
to  the  peoples'  ignorance  of  the  difference 
between  poor  and  good  schools,  or  to  a 
parsimonious  spirit  that  fears  expense.  Of 
the  two  conditions  the  former  is  the  more 
hopeful.  Ignorance  is  bad,  but  it  is  not 
incurable. 

It  is  not  too  soon  for  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  children  at  heart  to  be  mov- 


ing. Capable  superintendents  should  be 
their  own  successors,  irrespective  of  polit- 
ical affiliations.  Incapables  ought  to  be 
retired.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  will 
be  a  considerable  number  of  new  superin- 
tendents. These  should,  first  of  all,  be 
teachers.  Lawyers  without  clients  or  cler- 
gymen without  parishes  should  receive 
cold  comfort  from  nominating  conventions. 
The  case  of  the  merchant  who  had  never 
taught,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  made 
an  admirable  success  of  his  work,  is  too 
exceptional  to  serve  as  a  precedent. 

But  superintendents  should  also  be  lead- 
ers of  educational  thought  in  their  com- 
munities. They  should  have  a  professional 
equipment  that  will  win  the  confidence  of 
their  teachers.  Thus  only  can  they  really 
give  any  impulse  to  rational  methods.  That 
superintendent  best  subserves  the  purpose 
of  his  professional  existence  who  does  most 
in  improving  the  actual  teaching  of  the 
boys  and  girls  under  his  jurisdiction. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  be 
able  to  address  the  public  in  an  acceptable 
manner.  The  amount  of  good  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  series  of  sensible 
lectures  is  difficult  to  measure.  The  senti- 
mental support  of  popular  education  should 
be  supplanted  by  a  sturdy  opinion  based 
upon  a  recognition  of  the  true  relation  of 
the  school  to  our  modern  civilization. 

Superintendents  should  *be  able  to  win 
for  our  educational  enterprizes  not  simply 
the  sympathy  but  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  most  prominent  people  in  their  coun- 
ties. This  they  cannot  do  unless  they  have 
that  maturity  of  thought  and  experience 
that  commands  respect. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  standard  of 
requirements  and  the  comparatively  small 
financial  inducements,  we  believe  that  the 
right  man  may  be  found  in  every  county 
of  the  state.  — Cook. 


Responsibility  of  Educational  Leaders. 

Persons  who  enter  upon  the  direction  of 
a  public  interest  assume  certain  definite  re- 
sponsibilities. The  great  public  is  quite 
disposed,  in  general,  in  opening  its  account 
with  the  individual,  to  give  him  credit  on 
its  books  for  what  he  claims  for  himself, 
unless  those  claims  are  wholly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  apparent  possessions.  The 
public  really  desires  the  services  of  its  best 
men,  but  it  has  not  yet  hit  upon  any  other 
way  of  finding  them  than  that  of  giving  to 
the  claimant  for  leadership  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  right  to  it.    Every  man 
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or  woman  who  has  accepted  the  position 
of  leadership  in  educational  affairs  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  leadership. 
The  general  public  have  very  vague  notions 
of  the  way  or  the  goal  of  educational  en- 
deavor. They  are  busy  providing  ways 
and  means  to  procure  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  for  the  dependent  ones.  They  leave 
the  formation  of  a  right  public  opinion  in 
educational  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  present  themselves  as  leaders.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  not  over  critical  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  of  the  leaders'  right  to 
lead.  A  low  degree  of  success  is  sufficient 
to  insure  further  trial,  provided  the  sleep- 
ing lion  has  not  been  roused  by  some  sud- 
den consciousness  of  peril. 

This  evident  fact  increases  rather  than 
lessens  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
accept  leadership  in  so  vital  a  matter  as 
the  education  of  the  young.  Upon  this 
hang  the  destinies  of  the  generation  that 
is  to  follow,  and  the  final  destiny  of  the 
nation. 

That  teacher  who  thinks  he  is  appointed 
to  his  high  office  merely  "to  run  the  loco- 
motive and  not  to  build  it,"  merely  to 
serve  and  not  to  direct,  merely  to  keep 
things  in  statu  quo  and  not  to  advance 
them,  has  an  unworthy  conception  of  the 
mission  of  a  teacher.  The  great  public 
demands  service  of  those  whom  it  appoints 
to  place,  but  the  chief  service  it  demands 
is  to  be  properly  led.  The  demand 
is  that  the  intelligent  public  opinion,  the 
opinion  of  the  few  who  have  made  such 
a  study  of  education  that  they  have  a  right 
to  a  directive  voice,  shall  be  made  the 
opinion  of  the  general  public.  This  great 
giant,  the  people,  sees  through  the  eyes  of 
its  best  men  and  acts  obediently  to  their 
thought;  for  its  best  men  are  the  best  ex- 
pression of  itself.  These  are  the  product 
of  the  people.  What  the  mass  but  vaguely 
feel  they  can  bring  clearly  into  conscious- 
ness and  put  it  forth' so  that  all  shall  rec- 
ognize it  as  their  own.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  leadership.  It  is  the  bringing  up  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  public  a  truth 
that  was  before  only  blindly  felt.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  brilliant  example  of 
leadership.  When  what  he  saw  became 
sufficiently  clear  to  the  consciousness  of 
those  upon  whom  he  must  depend  for  its 
execution,  then  he  acted. 

Public  education  needs  a  deeper  convic- 
tion of  responsibility  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  direct  it.  They  must  have  more  of  what 
])r.  Arnold  calls  moral  earnestness, — more 
of  the  spirit  of  Luther,  who  stood  by  his 


conviction  because  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise. 

When  tested  by  this  standard,  how  paltry 
and  mean  is  that  spirit  that  leads  one  to  be 
silent  when  he  should  speak;  to  praise 
when  blame  is  deserved,  or  to  blame 
when  he  ought  to  praise;  to  truckle  to  au- 
thority when  the  authority  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines;  to  call  black  white  or 
white  black,  that  place  may  be  secured  or 
retained.  Those  who  would  perform  the 
truest  service  to  the  people  will  stand  true 
to  their  best  thought — in  a  manly,  rational 
way,  to  be  sure — and  will  esteem  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  own  self-respect  of  the 
first  importance.  When  we  look  upon  the 
education  of  the  children  of  this  country 
as  a  trust  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
which  we  must  give  an  account,  and  not  as 
a  "job,"  to  be  paid  for  with  money,  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  teacher  will 
soon  become  what  it  ought  to  be. 


Growth  of  Public  Opinion. 

In  this  country  public  opinion  governs. 
And  public  opinion  is  a  creature  of  con- 
stant change.  We  are  pleased  to  call  this 
change  growth,  because  that  is  a  word  that 
suggests  progress.  Every  one  who  has  a 
scheme  in  which  he  needs  the  public  assist- 
ance, sets  to  work  at  once  to  win  public 
opinion.  He  establishes  a  Literary  Bureau, 
and  gorges  the  mails  with  documents  pre- 
senting his  cause  as  one  of  public  concern- 
ment. If  it  is  seen  to  have  merit,  the  re- 
sponse is  favorable;  if  not,  the  public  is 
irresponsive. 

Public  opinion  is  a  great  giant  that  exalts 
one  and  crushes  another  with  manifest  in- 
difference. There  is  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  journal  published  that  has  taken 
the  name  "Public  Opinion."  It  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  opinions  of  intelligent  men. 
It  should  have  been  named  "The  Promo- 
ter of  Public  Opinion." 

The  opinion  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
few,  which  has  become  the  general  opinion 
is  public  opinion.  And  this  suggests  its  gen- 
esis. The  leader,  the  genius,  the  hero,  is 
he  who  can  make  his  individual  opinion 
the  universal  opinion.  Or,  differently,  it  is 
he  who  can  see,  give  voice  to,  and  so  bring 
into  the  consciousness  of  men  what  before 
was  but  a  vague  feeling  in  them.  They 
recognize  his  thought  as  their  own.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  a  blind  giant  except  as  the 
curtains  are  lifted  from  its  eyes  by  these 
first  seers.    The  germs  from  which  public 
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opinion  grows  are  individual  opinions. 
These  may  be  conflicting,  but  from  the 
conflict  a  residuum  is  preserved  which  is 
the  common  opinion  of  all. 

Education  is  a  creature  of  public  opin- 
ion. The  conviction  is  general  that  the 
young  must  be  educated.  But  there  is  less 
effort  made  by  the  educators  of  the  coun- 
try to  stimulate  the  growth  of  a  proper 
public  sentiment  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  educational  affairs  than  of  almost 
anything  else  of  public  concern. 

Occasionally,  a  man  like  Col.  Parker  or 
Mr.  Woodward,  who  has  a  strong  convic- 
tion, will  devote  time,  labor,  and  money  to 
influence  public  opinion  But  for  the  most 
part,  this  kind  of  effort  of  teachers  stops 
with  teacher's  conventions  and  resolutions. 
The  teaching  craft  must  organize  and  sup- 
port a  Bureau  for  the  dissemination  of  edu- 
cational ideas  among  the  people.  The  pub- 
lic press  must  be  used.  The  ablest  and 
most  thoughtful  teachers  as  well  as  those 
less  able,  but  not  less  earnest,  must  see  that 
the.  only  road  to  educational  progress  is 
through  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment 
favorable  to  it.  The  common  avenues  for 
reaching  the  public  must  be  employed. 
Each  one  may  find  some  pet  idea  of  his 
own  ruthlessly  trampled  upon  by  this  great 
giant,  but  we  may  be  dead  sure  that  the 
more  this  giant  can  be  made  to  think  seri- 
ously of  educational  matters,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  education.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  old  adage,  that  "The  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God." 


The  Fall  Elections. 

*  Every  general  election  is  interesting 
from  an  educational,  as  well  as  from  a  polit- 
ical point  of  view.  The  general  defeat  of 
the  party  throughout  the  country  that  was 
triumphant  in  the  election  so  recently,  is 
an  indication  how  lightly  the  claims  of 
party  rest  on  the  American  citizen.  He  is 
a  republican  to-day  and  a  democrat  to- 
morrow, according  as  he  thinks  his  personal 
interests  will  be  best  served.  It  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  sentiment  is  abroad  that 
"the  state  is  for  the  citizen,  and  not  the 
citizen  for  the  state." 

It  is  also  quite  evident  that  the  people 
have  about  as  much  confidence  in  one  party 
as  in  the  other.  And  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  par- 
ties are  so  evenly  balanced  in  this  country. 
This  is  a  period  of  deplorable  laxness  in 
political  morals.    A  political  lie  is  not  a 


lie.  A  political  fraud  that  in  Indianapolis 
sent  the  criminal  to  the  state's  prison,  is 
rewarded  by  the  election  of  the  criminal 
to  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  trust  in  that 
city  as  soon  as  his  term  of  imprisonment 
expired. 

This  general  disregard  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  ballot-box,  and  of  one's  word  in  re- 
gard to  political  matters,  naturally  extends 
to  public  trusts  that  are  obtained  through 
such  questionable  means.  To  steal  from 
the  government  is  not  to  steal.  The  crime 
is  in  being  found  out. 

In  such  a  state  of  political  morals  it  is 
the  salvation  of  the  country  that  parties 
are  equally  divided.  Each  party  is  in 
power  only  during  good  behavior,  and  it 
knows  that  its  rule  must  cease  when  in  the 
public  opinion  it  is  held  to  be  dishonest. 

But  it  was  no  general  conviction  of  the 
want  of  integrity  of  the  republican  party 
that  caused  the  defeat  this  fall.  This  cause 
was  not  one,  but  many,  and  different  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  In  Ohio  and  Iowa,  it  was, 
probably,  the  rigid  and,  according  to  some, 
fanatical  enforcement  of  certain  domestic 
laws  that  were  offensive  to  a  large  number 
of  citizens.  There  may  be  a  general  pub- 
lic opinion  in  favor  of  Sabbath  observance, 
and  the  abolition  of  saloons  in  a  commu- 
nity, but  it  is  easy  to  so  enforce  these  laws 
that  the  offenders  win  the  sympathy  of  the 
people.  The  law,  instead  of  being  so  used 
as  to  educate  public  opinion  in  its  favor,  is 
made  to  appear  offensive.  The  result  is  an 
apparent  back-set,  which  requires  a  re-or- 
ganization of  forces  and  the  survey  of  new 
lines  of  attack. 

Every  step  in  the  development  of  our 
civilization  is  by  the  slow,  ziz-zag  process 
of  successive  victory  and  defeat.  The 
truth  finds  it  hard  to  make  her  temporary 
successes  permanent  because  of  the  insuffi- 
cient wisdom  of  her  ministers. 

The  unpleasant  reflection  in  regard  to 
education  that  arises  from  this  election  is 
that  it  deprives  the  cause  of  the  direct  aid 
of  State  Supt.  Henry  Sabin  in  Iowa,  and 
of  State  Commissioner  John  Hancock  in 
Ohio.  To  what  extent  their  successors 
can  carry  forward  what  has  been  planned, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  cause  of  education  will  prosper  most 
when  a  strong,  capable,  and  devoted  man 
shall  stand  at  the  helm  of  the  educational 
ship  in  each  state,  and  shall  remain  there 
until  he  has  done  his  work. 

Later. — The  final  returns  make  Henry 
Sabin  his  own  successor  in  Iowa. 
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Color  Blind, 

Our  expectation  that  some  of  our  es- 
teemed friends  would  suggest  that  we  are 
looking  through  "blue  spectacles"  at  our 
present  educational  status  has,  of  course, 
been  realized.  But  the  thing  for  us  all  to 
do  is  to  doff  spectacles  of  all  sorts,  whether 
they  be  blue,  green,  or  rose-tinted,  and  look 
at  our  educational  condition  as  it  actually  is. 

There  is  little  about  it  to  give  anyone 
the  blues.  The  teachers  are  more  cultured 
and  more  scholarly  than  ever  before;  there 
is  more  public  interest  in  education  than 
there  has  ever  been;  the  people  pay  out 
more  money  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren than  ever  before;  there  is  a  more 
wide-spread  conviction  that  political  affili- 
ations shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  prece- 
dence over  faithful  and  efficient  service; 
and  the  sentiment  that  the  common  school 
is  the  palladium  of  our  liberty  is  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  schools  were  never  doing  so  much  for 
the  children  of  this  country  as  they  are  do- 
ing to  day. 

And  yet,  it  is  also  true  that  the  schools 
are  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be;  that 
public  opinion  is.  satisfied  with  too  low  a 
standard  of  efficiency;  that  too  many  of 
those  occupying  the  high  places  of  trust 
and  influence  are  not  students  of  education 
in  their  respective  spheres,  and  are  more 
concerned  about  obtaining  and  retaining  a 
place,  than  about  their  fitness  for  it;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  leadership^  edu- 
cational changes  is  being  taken  up  by  those 
who  are  not  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  teach- 
ers, but  by  persons  outside  the  craft  who 
have  neither  knowledge  nor  skill  in  educa- 
tional affairs. 

If  to  speak  of  these  latter  things,  and  to 
try  in  what  ways  we  can  to  press  them 
upon  the  attention  of  teachers  is  to  "look 
through  blue  spectacles"  in  the  opinion  of 
our  critics,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  critics  themselves  are  looking  through 
spectacles  of  some  sort  that  they  would 
better  remove,  and  look  at  things  in  the 
white  light  of  reason. 


Of  the  467  delegates  at  the  National 
Convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  recently 
held  in  Chicago,  379  have  been,  or  are  at 
present,  school  teachers. 

At  first  blush  it  seems  as  if  this  would 
indicate  that  this  was  a  teachers'  move- 
ment. We  are  sure  that  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses have  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  entire  teaching  craft,  but  it  is  distinc- 


tively a  movement  of  the  women  of  the 
country.  It  was  true  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  is  possibly  true  now,  that  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  delegates  at  any  national 
political  convention  would  have  been  found, 
on  inquiry,  to  have  taught  school  at  some 
period  of  their  lives.  School  teaching  is 
one  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  people  into  influential  citizen- 
ship. When  the  time  comes  that  men  and 
women  find  that  they  can  grow  into  influ- 
ential citizenship  and  yet  remain  in  the 
schools,  school  teaching. will  begin  to  take 
the  position  in  the  ethical  world  that  its 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  that  world 
justifies. 


Editor  Gove,  of  the  Colorado  School Jour- 
nal,  understands  us  to  say,  in  suggesting 
that  a  Mississippi  Valley  Council  of  Edu- 
cation be  formed,  that  "we  need  more  of 
that  class  of  councilors  who  have  mas- 
tered the  complete  work  of  our  profession, 
and  have  arrived  at  irrevocable  conclu- 
sions." He  does  not  agree  with  us,  he 
says,  "if  he  understands  us,"  but  he  thinks 
"We  do  need  consultations  with  those  who 
are  still  learning." 

It  is  certainly  the  class  who  feel  that 
there  is  something  yet  to  learn  that  we 
think  would  do  well  to  unite  themselves 
into  a  Mississippi  Valley  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. The  other  class,  whoever  may 
compose  it,  would  certainly  know  too  little 
to  be  of  any  service  to  education  in  any 
place.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  unite 
this  "class  of  councilors"  in  any  such  an 
organization.  They  have  no  wish  either 
to  help  or  to  be  helped.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  were  so  unfortunate  in  our  suggestions 
as  to  lead  any  one  to  think  that  we  were 
advocating  the  organization  of  the  few 
fools  that  there  may  be  in  the  craft  into  a 
Mississippi  Valley  Council  of  Education. 
We  certainly  had  the  other  fellows  in  mind. 

But  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
always  the  man  who  protests  most  loudly 
that  he  knows  nothing  that  is  the  most 
modest  man.  On  the  contrary  such  a  one 
is  quite  apt  to  be  the  man  who  has  already 
"arrived  at  irrevocable  conclusions,"  and 
who  hides  his  wisdom  under  a  thin  veil  of 
modest  declaration  of  ignorance. 

The  best  know  too  little  to  entitle  them 
to  boast,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
are  enough  who  care  more  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  truth  than  they  do  for  their  own 
little  possessions,  who  will  unite  to  help 
push  on  the  car  of  educational  progress  in 
the  West. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 


[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


W.   T.   HARRIS,  LL.  D. 


XV. 


15.  The  Will. 

In  our  last  two  chapters  we  have  at- 
tempted to  give  an  outline  of  what  has 
been  discovered,  up  to  date,  in  what  is 
called  physiological  psychology  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  general  theory  of  the  two 
sorts  of  nerves,  the  two  ganglionic  centers 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  localiza- 
tion of  functions  in  the  cerebrum. 

I  have  omitted,  and  shall  omit  here  any 
further  notice  of  the  fields  of  labor  now 
diligently  worked  in  the  psycho-physio- 
logical laboratories  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope— namely,  the  ascertainment  by  exact 
quantitative  experiments  of  the  velocity 
and  intensity  of  nerve-currents  to  the  brain 
from  various  organs,  or  outwardly  from  the 
former  to  the  latter.  I  omit,  also,  any  ac- 
count of  that  still  larger  field  of  investiga- 
tion which  seeks  to  explain,  by  physiology, 
our  ideas  of  space,  time,  causality,  and 
other  categories  of  our  mind.  I  do  not 
deny  the  value  of  such  investigation,  al- 
though I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  declaring  my  conviction  that  a  physio- 
logical explanation  of  these  categories  is 
utterly  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  said 
categories  transcend  matter  and  material 
forces  and  concern  the  structure  of  self- 
activity,  which  is  the  ultimate  presupposi- 
tion of  matter  and  force,  but  is  not  itself 
adequately  realized  in  force  and  matter. 
One  would  more  truly  say  that  these  cate- 
gories may  explain  matter  and  force,  but 
force  and  matter  cannot  explain  the  forms 
of  mind.  Nevertheless,  all  quantitative 
measurement  is  valuable  in  the  process  of 
inventorying  nature,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  devotees  of  "psycho-physics"  will 
discover  much  that  is  valuable  on  their 


road.  DeSoto  and  others  went  in  search 
of  the  "Fountain  of  Youth,"  and  discovered 
vast  rivers  and  the  details  of  the  continent, 
though  the  object  of  their  expeditions  was 
a  figment  of  the  imagination.  "Saul,  the 
son  of  Kish,  went  out  to  find  his  father's 
asses,  but  found  a  kingdom."  Many  peo- 
ple have  done  the  reverse  of  this,  and  men 
of  average  capacity  are  usually  well  satis- 
fied if  in  their  search  for  kingdoms,  they 
are  rewarded  by  finding  useful  beasts  of 
burden.  In  the  "laboratories"  of  the  stu- 
dents of  psychology,  no  metaphysical  re- 
sults nor  results  in  pure  psychology  of  a 
positive  character  will  be  arrived  at — it  is 
safe  enough  to  say.  But  it  is  equally  safe 
to  expect  very  useful  discoveries  relating 
to  the  proper  care  and  nurture  of  our  ner- 
vous system — in  short,  a  stock  of  patho- 
logical and  educational  knowledge,  and 
great  scientific  insight  into  the  relation  of 
man  to  other  animals,  and  to  his  own  his- 
toric evolution. 

We  take  up  now  the  topic  of  the  will.  In 
our  three  chapters  on  the  logical  structure 
of  sense-perception,  we  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  inner  or  spiritual  structure  of 
mind  as  contradistinguished  from  the  phy- 
siological structure  of  its  instruments  of 
manifestation,  which  is  the  subject  investi- 
gated by  the  laboratory  students  whose 
chief  discoveries  have  been  noticed  in  the 
two  chapters  (XL  and  XII.)  next  preceding 
this. 

The  will,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  di- 
rect and  immediate  form  of  self-activity, 
lies  directly  within  the  field  of  observation 
before  consciousness.  If  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  self- activity  or  self-determination, 
there  is  certainly  no  such  thing  as  will- 
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power.  We  have  already  discussed  the  so- 
called  inconceivability  of  self-activity,  and 
will  not  again  refer  to  it  here,  except  to  ask 
the  reader  who  denies  spontaneity  or  free- 
dom or  will-power,  on  account  of  the  dogma 
of  inconceivability,  to  go  over  once  more, 
and  yet  again,  the  arguments  already  sub- 
mitted to  remove  his  objection. 

The  center  of  pure  psychology  is  this 
principal  of  self-activity  which  we  have  so 
many  times  considered.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  the  presupposition  of  all  causal  action; 
of  all  influence  of  one  body  upon  another; 
of  all  dependence,  all  change,  and  all  mo- 
tion. Finally,  in  the  will  as  we  are  con- 
scious of  it  in  our  actions,  it  is  not  a  pre- 
supposition inferred  as  the  logical  condi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  some  perceived 
thing  or  event,  but  the  direct  and  immedi- 
ate object  of  our  inner  consciousness.  We 
see  ourselves  as  self-active  in  volition — orig- 
inating motion  in  our  bodies  and  acting  on 
the  external  world,  and  setting  things  in 
motion  to  realize  thoughts  or  ideals  which 
we  conceive  in  our  minds.  We  are  con- 
scious of  ourselves,  therefore,  as  feeling, 
thinking,  and  willing,  and  strange  to  say 
we  have  many  grades  of  consciousness  of 
these  activities.  The  child,  or  the  savage, 
has  some  dim  consciousness  of  these  activ- 
ities, the  cultured  man  has  a  reflective  con- 
sciousness of  them,  and  grasps  them  much 
more  firmly  and  clearly.  The  scientific 
state  of  mind  has  a  still  more  thorough 
grasp  of  them  by  means  of  a  third  degree 
of  consciousness,  a  new  reflection,  so  to 
speak,  upon  them.  For  the  philosopher  or 
scientific  student  of  psychology  not  only 
has  these  activities  and  the  dim  conscious- 
ness of  them,  and  secondly  the  reflective 
consciousness  of  them,  which  the  cultured 
man  adds  to  the  first  or  dim  inward  per- 
ception, but  he  also  has  a  higher  order  of 
reflection  on  them  which  seizes  them  as 
special  objects  of  observation  and  neglects 
the  special  subject  matter  with  which  they 
deal,  and  confines  itself  to  their  form. 

To  illustrate:  I  touch  the  surface  of  this 
paper  and  feel  its  texture  with  my  hand, 
just  as  a  child  or  savage  might  do,  and  am 
conscious  of  the  sensuous  impression  it 
makes,  and  at  the  same  time  I  am  dimly 
conscious  of  myself  as  subject  of  the  feel- 
ing— I  know  that  it  is  my  hand  that  feels, 
and  myself  that  perceives  the  sense-im- 
pression. The  child  or  savage  makes  this 
reference  to  himself  spontaneously  as  I 
now  do  to  myself.  But  he  does  not  reflect 
on  this  reference  as  I  am  doing,  for  his 
mind  is  directed  to  the  object  and  not  to 


the  act  of  perception — his  perception  is  a 
so-called  "objective"  perception,  and  the 
inward  perception  of  consciousness  is  not 
considered  by  itself,  but  occurs  without 
anything  more  than  momentary  attention. 
The  cultured  man  differs  from  the  child  or 
savage  in  paying  more  attention  to  the 
subjective  phases  of  perception.  He  re- 
flects on  the  relation  of  the  object  to  his 
sense  organs,  and  is  aware  of  a  series  of 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  percep- 
tions and,  therefore,  is  apt  to  make  ex- 
periments to  eliminate  the  deceptive  phases 
that  arise  through  the  defects  of  his  sense- 
organs.  Finally,  the  philosophic  or  scien- 
tific consciousness  notes  the  form  of  per- 
ceiving as  its  chief  object,  and  neglects  the 
object  perceived,  upon  which  the  child 
had  concentrated  his  attention.  The  phil- 
osophic consciousness  discovers  that  the 
mind  is  active  even  in  the  lowest  sense-im- 
pression, and  that  feeling  is  itself  an  ideal 
reconstruction  of  the  environment  ( as 
shown  in  an  earlier  chapter).  It  is  con- 
scious that  it  feels  and  knows  much  of  the 
subjective  defects  of  its  perception  and, 
also,  it  knows  its  self-hood  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  original  cause,  a  responsible  will- 
power in  the  universe. 

Self-activity  is  freedom.  The  so-called 
"freedom  of  the  will"  belongs  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  self-activity.  But  freedom  of 
the  will  seems  impossible  to  all  persons 
who  have  reached  a  degree  of  philosophi- 
cal culture  which  leads  them  to  set  up  the 
category  of  quality, — "All  things  have  en- 
vironments and  are  what  they  are  because 
necessitated  through  their  environments  to 
be  such  as  they  are."  Ordinary  "common 
sense"  is  in  this  habit  of  contemplating  all 
beings  as  having  environments — it  sup- 
poses, in  short,  that  the  form  of  external 
perception  is  truly  universal  and  valid  for 
every  being  that  exists.  It  denies,  there- 
fore, the  existence  of  self-activity  as  mind 
or  will.  It  pays  no  attention  to  the  form 
of  internal  perception  or  consciousness 
which  considers  solely  what  is  self-active, 
as  feeling,  thinking,  or  willing. 

There  are  two  difficulties  which  students 
encounter  in  this  part  of  psychology. 

The  first  one  is  to  get  over  from  this  ex- 
ternal mode  of  thinking  which  reaches  the 
category  of  necessity  as  the  supreme 
thought  beyond  which  there  is  no  further 
progress — to  get  over  from  this  thought  to 
the  insight  into  freedom  as  the  logical  pre- 
supposition of  necessity  itself. 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  form  of  fa- 
talism which  urges  the  impossibility  of  re- 
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sisting  the  strongest  motive.    "The  strong-  We  shall  now  proceed,  in  our  next  chap- 

est  motive  determines  the  will,  and  hence  ter,  to  investigate  these  fallacious  modes 

there  can  be  no  free  will,"  is  their  statement  of  thinking, 

of  the  case.  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOME  ESSENTIALS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

CHAS.   DE  GARMO,  PH.  D. 


That  the  teaching  of  psychology  in  our 
normal  schools  deserves,  in  a  large  degree, 
the  arraignment  it  received  in  The  Jour- 
nal last  month,  is  sadly  true.  But  what 
shall  be  done  about  it?  If  things  are  not 
as  they  should  be,  a  better  way  must  be 
thought  out.  Is  it  probable  that  normal 
school  teachers  of  psychology  are  more 
than  seemingly  indifferent  to  this  subject? 
Are  we  not  all  groping  for  light?  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  those  who  think  they  see  what 
ought  to  be  done,  to  reveal  their  vision? 
Where  is  the  evangel  whose  revelation  has 
already  carried  understanding  and  convic- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  psychology  in  this 
country?  Dr.  Harris  has  indeed  clone 
wonders,  but  he  speaks  only  to  a  select 
inner  circle. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered,  as 
a  contribution,  however  slight,  towards  the 
solution  of  this  problem: 

1.  An  educational  psychology  ought  to 
have  a  full,  interesting  content  drawn  from 
daily  experience.  Why  has  mere  rule  and 
definition  grammar  been  banished  from 
the  school-room?  Not  because  rules  and 
definitions  are  not  very  useful  and  essen- 
tial things,  but  because  it  is  utterly  unped- 
agogical  to  load  the  mind  down  with  gen- 
eralizations for  which  it  has  no  explanatory 
experience.  A  definition  should  be  a  sum- 
mary of  that  which  has  been  experienced. 
For  this  reason  a  rule  or  definition,  with 
no  experience  behind  it  necessarily  be- 
comes an  empty  form,  having  neither  inter- 
est nor  practical  worth.  If,  then,  the 
generalizations  of  psychology  are  to  have 
any  value  for  practical  application  they 
must  be  drawn  from  actual  experience,  for 
otherwise  their  applicability  cannot  be 
more,  than  dimly  seen.  A  correct  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  resting  upon -experi- 
ence, will  be  a  constant  challenge  to  intro- 
spection. The  student  will  involuntarily 
form  the  habit  of  interpreting  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  others  by 
his  own  experience.  How  meager,  arti- 
ficial, and  forced  is  the  introspection 
gained  from  a  study  of  barren  classifica- 
tion or  mere  empty  logical  distinction! 


Who  can  study  the  mind  of  a  child,  while 
incapable  of  seeing  anything  in  his  own? 
Whatever  use  the  logician  or  the  metaphys- 
ician may  have  for  rational  psychology,  it 
is  plain  that  the  young  teacher,  who  deals 
with  the  concrete,  busy  life  of  the  school- 
room, ought  not  to  begin  his  study  of  psy- 
chology from  that  standpoint. 

2.  A  psychology,  to  be  of  value  to  the 
teacher,  ought  to  exhibit  the  development  of 
mind.  This  it  cannot  do  by  any  amount 
of  assertion  that  such  a  development  exists. 
It  must  not  vaguely  point  to  a  stage  of  per- 
ception, or  memory,  or  imagination,  or  re- 
flection, and  then  leave  them  to  adjust 
themselves  to  one  another  like  potatoes  in 
a  bag.  The  only  way  to  reveal  their  inner 
development  and  inter-relation  is  actually 
to  trace  the  process  of  mental  growth,  step 
by  step,  so  that  new  conclusions  shall  not 
be  thrust  upon  the  student  dogmatically, 
but  shall  follow  naturally  from  what  has 
preceded.  A  good  educational  psychology 
is,  therefore,  an  organic  one,  where,  as  in 
geometry,  a  new  proposition  follows  and 
depends  upon  its  predecessors.  The  ex- 
planations of  psychology  should  explain, 
and  this  can  be  the  case,  at  least  for  be- 
ginners, only  where,  as  in  a  natural  science, 
the  study  begins  in  concrete  matter  of  daily 
experience  and  proceeds  inductively,  step 
by  step,  to  the  highest  conclusions,  each 
new  advance  being  conditioned  by  all  that 
preceded  it. 

When  psychology  is  learned  in  this  way 
there  will  be  some  hope  that  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree, 
at  least,  what  the  proper  stages  of  a  ra- 
tional method  are.  He  will  see  the  vital 
relation  that  exists  between  the  perception 
and  the  general  notion,  or  the  syllogism. 
Extent  and  content  of  general  concepts 
will  come  to  mean  more  than  a  logical 
see-saw,  and  the  syllogism  will  be  worthy  of 
regard  for  something  more  than  the  name 
of  Socrates.  That  is,  the  truth  will  dawn 
upon  the  teacher  that  perception,  concep- 
tion, and  syllogism  have  a  psychological 
as  well  as  a  logical  significance;  that  knowl- 
edge begins  with  the  perception,  or  indi- 
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vidual  notion,  is  interpreted,  or  assimi- 
lated through  the  judgment  and  syllogism, 
that  it  rises  from  a  state  of  isolated  facts 
to  one  of  generalization,  and  is  made  fruit- 
ful and  effective  by  the  application  of  this 
generalization  to  new  fields  of  experimental 
facts.  He  will  understand  why  in  the  early 
years  the  child  makes  progress  in  knowl- 
edge by  playing,  and  later  by  working — why 
the  merit  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  bane  of 
the  later  primary  and  grammar  school. 


Again,  the  teacher  who  has  studied  mind 
in  its  genesis  and  development,  will  under- 
stand how  the  first  deposits  of  crystalliza- 
tion for  character  are  laid;  how  these  first 
impulses  may  be  furthered  or  obliterated; 
what  are  the  respective  functions  of  love 
and  authority  in  school  government — why 
the  child  must  be  cherished  and  allured  by 
the  one,  and  held  as  with  a  hand  of  steel  by 
the  other. 


WHAT  IS  IT  TO  TEACH? 


We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  give 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  the  past  three 
years,  our  notions  of  some  things  involved 
in  the  act  of  teaching.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  term,  should 
one  undertake  to  define  it  in  every  issue 
of  The  Journal.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
cess of  learning  is  but  the  process  of  defin- 
ing, and  yet  how  few  of  us  really  know 
what  it  is  to  define  anything.  We  have  lit- 
tle hope  of  doing  more  thran  to  suggest  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  re- 
flected so  much  as  we  have  upon  the  signi- 
ficance of  teaching,  some  things  that  it  will 
be  well  to  always  carry  along  with  us  while 
trying  to  teach. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  teaching  is  not  the 
act  of  imparting  knowledge.  One  can  im- 
part food  to  a  child,  but  not  knowledge. 
The  conception  that  the  teacher  or  the 
book  is  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  from 
which  a  portion  may  be  imparted  to  the 
learner,  and  the  reservoir  still  remain  as 
full  as  it  was  before,  is  common  with  many 
teachers.  How  often  have  we  heard  knowl- 
edge described  as  that  wonderful  and  most 
valuable  possession  which  the  possessor 
can  give  entirely  to  another  and  yet  lose 
none  of  it.  This  is  a  vague,  poetical  way 
of  speaking  of  the  process  of  teaching  that 
has  nothing  helpful  in  it  to  him  who  is  try- 
ing to  discover  what  it  is  that  one  really 
does  for  another  when  he  teaches  him. 
One  naturally  thinks  of  the  widow's  won- 
derful measure  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil  in 
connection  with  this  conception  of  teach- 
ing. 

2.  Teaching  is  the  process  by  which  the 
self-activity  of  the  learner  is  excited  to 
think  and  feel  as  the  teacher  wishes.  This 
is  the  positive  side  of  the  act.  (It  has  a 
negative  side  also,  which  we  will  not  con- 
sider here.)  The  mind  is  a  self-active  be- 
ing and  is  conscious  of  its  self-activity. 


Learning  is  the  process  of  forming  ideas 
and  thoughts  that  are  true;  that  is,  that 
conform  to  the  actual  truth  of  things  as 
they  exist  in  the  world.  These  ideas  and 
thoughts  are  ways  or  forms  in  which  this 
self-active  mind  acts,  and  of  which  it  is 
conscious.  They  are  not  something  put 
into  the  mind,  but  are  the  mind's  own  acts 
and  produced  by  it.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  mind  must  produce,  or  construct, 
all  of  its  knowledge  for  itself.  This  con- 
structing of  knowledge  is  learning.  The 
child  must  do  its  own  learning,  therefore. 

To  teach  is  to  stimulate  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  to  learn.  This  must  be  done  by  ad- 
dressing the  senses  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  thus  arousing  the  attention  (mind)  to 
construct  the  ideas  and  thoughts  desired. 
(Remember  that  the  words  attention,  con- 
sciousness, thought,  perception,  etc.,  are  but 
so  many  different  names  for  mind  when 
performing  these  different  acts.  The  mind 
attending  is  attention;  thinking,itis  thought; 
perceiving,  it  is  perception,  etc.)  Those 
things  that  address  the  senses  are  called 
the  environment.  (This  is  the  only  word  I 
shall  use  that  is  not  the  common  posses- 
sion of  every  reader  of  The  Journal,  I 
think.)  This  environment  consists  of  the 
myriad  things  of  sense  that  are  constantly 
attacking  the  senses  on  every  side  and  com- 
pelling the  mind  to  learn.  Our  environ- 
ment is  very  complex  and  multitudinous, 
and  is  constantly  changing.  Every  new 
and  noticeable  change  excites  the  attention, 
and  something  is  learned. 

To  teach  is  to  select  from  the  mass  of 
environment  that  surrounds  the  learner, 
such  only  as  will  stimulate  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  that  the  teacher  desires  the  child 
to  construct,  and  to  direct  the  attention  to 
these. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  will  of  the  pu- 
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pil.  He  must  draw  away  his  attention  from 
all  other  environment,  and  fix  it  upon  that 
which  will  excite  the  ideas  the  teacher 
wishes  him  to  form. 

I  have  now  traced  the  process  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  to  the  point  of  greatest 
difficulty.  How  to  stimulate  the  will  of  the 
child  to  direct  the  mind  to  needful  things 
and  to  disregard  the  rest.  Here  are  to  be 
found  the  great  failures  and  the  great  suc- 
cesses in  teaching. 

The  failures  may  result: 

1.  From  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to 
select  the  right  things  for  the  pupil's  envi- 
ronment. The  things  selected  are  not,  per- 
haps, the  next  thing  for  the  child  to  know 
and  which  he  is  prepared  to  receive. 

(a)  This  may  arise  because  the  teacher 
does  not  know  just  what  the  child  knows. 

(<£)  It  may  arise  because  the  teacher  does 
not  know  what  should  come  next. 

(V)  It  may  arise  because  the  teacher 
does  not  know  the  mental  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  child. 

2.  The  failure  may  result  from  an  inabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  so  present 
the  matter  as  to  awaken  the  right  kind  of 
interest.  Without  interest  there  is  no  spur 
to  the  child's  will. 

3.  The  failure  may  result  from  neglect- 
ing to  hold  the  mind  of  the  pupil  long 
enough  to  the  subject  to  "drive  it  home." 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  surmount- 
ing of  the  difficulties  that  cluster  round 
this  culminating  point  in  teaching.  Their 
mastery  comes  only  "through  fasting  and 
prayer:" — which  we  interpret  to  mean, 
through  earnest,  studious  inquiry,  and  per- 
sistent trial. 

No  mechanical  devices  will  serve  except 
as  they  may  help  to  focus  the  attention 
upon  the  thing  to  be  learned. 

But  when  the  proper  environment  is 
selected  and  the  proper  interests  awakened, 


then  we  may  be  sure  that  the  mind  of  the 
child  will  do  its  work.  It  is  as  natural  for 
it  to  learn  as  it  is  for  it  to  breathe. 

Only  the  teacher  who  knows  (0  what  the 
pupil  is  already  possessed  of,  (2)  what  is 
the  next  thing  to  be  learned,  (3)  what  is  the 
best  environment  to  lead  to  that  knowledge, 
including  those  elements  that  excite  the 
feelings  and  so  stimulate  the  will — only  a 
teacher  thus  equipped  can  expect  to  achieve 
the  highest  success  in  teaching.  But  there 
is  a  certain  natural  power  to  teach  that  be- 
longs to  all  people.  The  Creator  has  given 
this  for  the  perpetuity  and  advancement  of 
the  race.  Some  have  a  large  endowment 
of  this  native  power,  and  know  by  a  sort 
of  instinct  that  which  comes  to  others 
only  through  long  reflection.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  blighting  heresy  to  pro- 
claim that  the  teacher  is  "born  and  not 
made."  The  best  teachers  in  the  world 
have  grown  to  be  such  by  persistent  study 
and  trial,  and  often  from  very  unpromising 
beginnings. 

To  so  bring  environment  and  mind  to- 
gether that  the  knowledge  needed  at  that 
time  shall  be  acquired  is  the  "art  of  teach- 
ing." It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
arts  for  the  reason  that  it  seeks  to  mould 
a  self-active  being  through  its  self- activity. 
The  child  must  educate  himself.  The  most 
that  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  supply  for 
him  the  environment  needed.  When  this 
is  done,  the  limit  of  the  teacher's  power  is 
reached.  The  measure  of  the  pupil's  ad- 
vancement will  be  determined  by  his  capac- 
ity to  construct  ideas  and  thoughts  in  re- 
sponse to  the  stimuli  supplied.  This  ca- 
pacity is  a  natural  endowment,  and  is  not 
the  same  in  any  two  individual  minds.  It 
must  needs  be,  too,  that  an  environment 
that  will  lead  one  mind  to  the  knowledge 
desired,  will  not  lead  another.  Some  other 
way  must  be  sought  for  him. 


READING  MUSIC  AT  SIGHT. 

C.   H.  GREENE. 


The  people  are  beginning  to  ask  why  it 
is  that  their  children  are  not  taught  to  read 
music.  They  know  they  have  good  voices 
because  they  learn  songs,  and  sing  them 
well.  But  they  also  know  that  they  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  some  one  else  to 
teach  them  the  songs  by  rote.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  misfortune,  with  all  we  have  done, 
and  all  we  are  doing  in  education  in  gen- 
eral, that  pupils  are  allowed — compelled  is 


a  better  word — to  stay  from  four  to  twelve 
years  in  school,  and  not  learn  to  read 
music,  and  with  the  same  facility  that  they 
learn  to  read  their  mother  tongue.  Give  the 
pupils  proper  teaching,  and  one-fourth  of 
the  time  that  is  spent  in  any  other  branch, 
and  the  results  in  music  will  be  most  satis- 
factory. There  is  no  excuse  for  this  pov- 
erty stricken  business,  for  every  teacher  that 
can  teach  reading,  can  teach  singing. 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

JOHN  W.  COOK. 


Many  authors  give  a  brief  discussion  of 
Work  and  Energy  before  entering  upon  the 
study  of  Machines.  For  some  unaccount- 
able reason,however,very  few,  seem  to  make 
clear  the  vital  connection  that  exists  be- 
tween them.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  show  how  intimately  they  are  related. 

Work  is  denned  as  the  overcoming  of  re- 
sistance; Energy,  as  the  ability  to  do  work. 
In  order  that  resistances  may  be  compared 
they  must  be  measured. 

Measuring  is  the  process  of  comparing 
any  magnitude  with  some  standard,  as- 
sumed as  a  unit  of  measure.  Before  any 
comparing  can  take  place,  then,  the  unit 
must  be  determined. 

Since  that  potency  that  we  call  gravity 
is  everywhere  manifested,  it  is  to  it  that  we 
turn  for  our  standard  of  measurement.  The 
resistance  which  gravity  affords  to  the 
lifting  oj  one  pound  one  foot  is  called  a  foot 
pound)  it  is  the  one  of  work  measure.  Its 
two  factors  are  height  and  weight.  It  is  a 
certain  and  invariable  quantity,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  earth's  center  and  in  the 
same  latitude,  whether  it  be  performed  in 
a  second  or  in  a  thousand  years. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  we  wish  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  energies  of  two 
forces,  the  element  of  time  must  enter. 
They  must  act  during  the  same  period. 
The  unit  in  common  use  is  the  horse-power. 
It  is  the  ability  to  perform  five  hundred 
fifty  foot  pounds  of  work  in  a  second. 

But  how  shall  the  foot  pound  be  used  to 
measure  work  performed  in  other  than  a 
vertical  direction  ?  By  ascertaining  the 
velocity  of  a  moving  body  and  determin- 
ing the  height  to  which  its  inertia  would 
carry  it  against  the  force  of  gravity.  In 
this  operation,  what  are  called  the  "formu- 
lae for  falling  bodies"  are  employed.  Let 
us  derive  them. 


In  these  purely  theoretical  considera- 
tions ordinary  resistances  are  not  con- 
sidered. It  is  assumed  that  a  force  that  is 
constant  will  produce  uniformly  accelerated 
motion. 

Let  v  represent  the  velocity  at  the  end 
of  any  unit  of  time,  and  /  the  number  of 
units  of  time. 

Suppose  a  body  to  be  free  to  move  and 
to  be  acted  upon  by  a  constant  force.  Let 
g  represent  the  number  of  feet  which  the 
constant  force  will  carry  the  body  during 
the  first  unit  of  time.  Its  average  velocity 
would  be  g  feet,  for  the  average  velocity 
of  a  moving  body  is  that  uniform  rate  at 
which  it  would  describe  its  distance  in  its 
time.  Since  the  motion  is  uniformly  accel- 
erated, it  will  acquire  this  velocity  at  the 
middle  of  the  unit  of  time.  For  the  same 
reason  it  will  require  an  added  velocity  of 
g  feet  during  the  last  half  unit  of  time, 
hence  it  will  have  a  velocity  of  2  g  feet  at 
the  end  of  the  first  unit  of  time,  and  will 
acquire  an  equal  velocity  in  each  equal 
subsequent  unit.  Hence  v  =  2  tg.  By  nu- 
merous experiments  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  when  this  constant  force  is  gravity 
and  the  place  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
g=  16.08  ft. 

Let  d  represent  the  number  of  feet  that 
the  moving  body  will  describe  in  any  unit 
of  time.  Since  v  ~  2  g,  and  since  the  con- 
stant increment  of  velocity  is  2  g  feet,  the 
velocity  at  the  beginning  of  any  unit  ot 
time  is  2  g — 2  g.  If  the  constant  force 
were  withdrawn  at  the  beginning  of  any 
unit,  the  body  would  assume  a  uniform  ve- 
locity, and  its  inertia  would  carry  it  2  t  g  — 
2g  during  the  unit.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  constant  force  takes  it  g  feet  dur- 
ing a  unit  of  time,  hence  the  distance  de- 
scribe is  2tg — 2  g  +  v',  which  equals  (2  / 
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Let  D  represent  the  distance  described 
from  a  state  of  rest  to  the  end  of  any  unit 
of  time. 

The  average  velocity  of  a  body  that  is 
moving  with  a  uniformly  accelerated  mo- 
tion is  obviously  attained  at  the  middle  of 
the  time  of  motion.  Moreover,  it  is  one 
half  of  the  final  velocity.  But  the  final  ve- 
locity is  2 1 g;  hence  the  average  velocity  is 
t  g.  But  ihe  distance  described  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  average  velocity  and  the  num- 
ber of  units  of  time.    Hence  D  =  t9-g. 

Since  an  ascending  body  will  lose  veloc- 
ity as  rapidly  as  a  descending  body  will 
acquire  it,  by  the  use  of  the  first  and  last 
of.  these  formulae  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  height  to  which  a  body,  moving  with  a 
given  velocity  will  ascend.  If  we  also 
know  its  weight,  we  can  ascertain  the 
number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  that  its  in- 
ertia performed  before  gravity  stopped  it. 
But  this  is  the  same  as  the  amount  of  work 
that  had  been  done  upon  it  to  give  it  the 
velocity  which  it  had  acquired.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  velocity  may  be  substituted  for 
height,  and  consequently  that  the  fpot- 
pound  may  be  used  to  measure  work  per- 
formed in  any  direction  if  it  result  in  mo- 
tion. 

The  solution  of  a  problem  will  make  the 
above  clearer. 


Suppose  a  ten-pound  body  to  be  moving 
with  a  velocity  of  50  feet  a  second.  How 
high  will  it  ascend  if  directed  vertically 
upward? 

By  uniting  the  first  and  third  formulae  we 
may  derive  one  better  suited  to  our  pur- 
poses. 

v 

(1)  v  —  2  t  g,  hence  (2)  t  =  — 

and  (3)  t>  =  ^ 

D  =  t2  g.  Substituting  for  t2  its  value  in 
equation  (3)  we  have  (4)  d  - 

4g 

The  given  velocity  is  50  feet  a  second. 
Substituting  it  in  equation  (4)  we  have 

£>=   25°°  . 
4X  16.08 

Simplifying:  D  equals  about  38!  feet. 
Since  the  body  weighs  10  pounds,  to  lift  it 
38f  feet  would  necessitate  performing  386 
foot-pounds  of  work.  But  to  give  it  a  ve- 
locity of  50  feet  a  second  was  to  perform 
the  same  amount  of  work  upon  it,  since  by 
the  inertia  thus  acquired  it  ascended  to  the 
given  height. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to 
machines  must  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent 
article. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  PARSING. 


I  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  many 
stupid  parsing  exercises  in  schools  con- 
ducted by  stupid  teachers  further  than  to 
say  that  the  grammar  teaching  is  no  more 
stupid  than  the  teaching  of  reading  or  of 
spelling  as  a  rule.  I  shall  assume  that  the 
parsing  exercise  is  conducted  by  a  rational, 
intelligent  being,  and  not  by  a  fool.  In 
such  a  case  has  it  anything  of  educational 
value?    If  so  in  what  does  it  consist  ? 

Parsing  is  the  close  study  of  the  forms 
of  words  used  to  express  certain  ideas,  and 
of  the  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence  when 
used  to  express  certain  thoughts.  These 
forms  and  relations  used  in  expressing 
ideas  and  thoughts  constitute  the  grammar 
of  the  language. 

1.  The  first  step  in  parsing,  usually,  is  to 
determine  what  part  of  speech  the  word  is. 
A  basis  of  expectation  may  be  given  by 
the  form  of  the  word,  but  the  question  must 
be  decided  by  a  study  of  the  meaning  which 
the  sentence  expresses.  To  answer  it  in- 
telligently the  learner  must  see  the  offices 


filled  by  the  different  words  in  the  sentence. 
The  office  of  the  particular  word  he  is 
studying  makes  it  a  noun,  for  instance.  To 
determine  this  the  child  has  compared  and 
contrasted  the  use  of  this  word  with  the 
other  words,  and  with  the  thought  ex- 
pressed. This  he  must  do  before  it  is  pos- 
sible to  declare  that  it  is  a  noun.  Thus  a 
pretty  fair  analysis  of  the  thought  into  the 
ideas  composing  it  must  go  before  the  de- 
cision that  this  particular  word  is  a  noun. 

2.  Then  comes  the  question  of  the  kind 
of  noun.  Here,  again,  the  form  may  give 
some  hint,  but  it  is  the  use  of  the  word  that 
must  decide  it.  Whether  it  is  used  as  the 
name  of  an  entire  class  of  objects  or  is  the 
special  appellation  of  but  one.  If  the  for- 
mer, then  the  study  may  be  extended  to  de- 
termine whether  this  class  is  a  class  of  real 
concrete  things  or  a  class  of  qualities  or  at- 
tributes— whether  the  noun  is  concrete  or 
abstract. 

3.  Next  the  question  is  asked  whether 
this  noun  is  used  to  denote  the  speaker,  the 
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hearer,  or  that  which  is  spoken  of.  This 
requires  another  survey  of  the  thought,  and 
the  power  of  judgment  is  brought  into  exer- 
cise as  before. 

4.  The  next  inquiry  is  whether  this  par- 
ticular noun  denotes  an  object  having  sex 
or  not.  This  is  not  so  important  an  item 
so  far  as  the  thought  is  concerned,  but  it 
gives  valuable  information  as  to  the  forms 
of  words  required  to  denote  the  sex  of  ob- 
jects. 

5.  The  next  item  is  the  number  indicated 
by  the  noun.  In  this  case  the  form  of  the 
word  is  the  chief  thing  considered.  Possi- 
bly the  form  of  some  other  word  or  words 
in  the  sentence  must  be  considered  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  this  noun  as  there 
used. 

6.  The  last  inquiry  is  as  to  case.  The 
modern  form  of  the  question  is,  "what  is 
the  syntax  of  the  word?"  This  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  questions  that  the  pars- 
ing of  a  word  answers.  It  requires  a  yet 
deeper  search  into  the  relations  of  the  ideas 
to  each  other  in  the  thought  which  the  sen-, 
tence  expresses. 

To  determine  the  case,  or  "syntax"  of  a 
noun,  requires  that  one  consider  (a)  whether 
it  denotes  the  subject  in  the  thought,  or 
whether  it  denotes  an  idea  that  modi- 
fies or  explains  another,  or  (V),  whether  it 
denotes  the  end  or  object  more  or  less  di- 
rect of  the  activity  of  the  subject.  This 
demands  a  still  more  thorough  survey  and 
analysis  of  the  thought  which  the  sentence 
expresses,  and  is  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  judgment  far  beyond  what  any  of  the 
other  inquiries  involve. 

When  all  these  things  have  been  found 
out  about  a  noun  in  a  sentence,  it  is  said 
to  be  parsed. 

When  every  other  part  of  speech  in  the 
sentence  is  studied  in  the  same  way,  it  is 
evident  that  the  thought  expressed  by  the 
sentence  has  been  analyzed  many  times 
over  from  different  starting  points,  and 
that  the  intimate  relation  between  the  form 
of  the  thought  and  the  form  of  the  sentence 
begins  to  be  revealed.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  analysis  of  the  thought  of 
a  sentence  so  thorough  and  complete  as 
that  resulting  from  an  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent parsing  of  each  word. 

"Our  wishes  are  presentiments  of  our 
capabilities." 

"The  young  child  believes  everything 
the  teachers  say.  How  important  that  the 
impressions  made  should  be  good." 


A  moment's  reflection  will  also  show  that 
there  are  few  school  exercises  that  give  a 
better  training  in  classifying,  than  does  in- 
telligent parsing.  Every  step  taken  is  a 
step  in  classification. 

The  necessity  that  the  pupil  shall  be  re- 
ferred at  every  step  to  the  thought  behind 
the  sentence,  and  so  practiced,inconsciously 
in  studying  the  thought  process,  also  makes 
the  parsing  exercise  one  of  great  educative 
value.  The  pupil  is  not  conscious  of  this 
value,  but  we  feel  free  to  say  that  any 
teacher  who  is  not,  does  not  know  enough 
to  be  a  teacher. 

We  have  made  this  very  evident  and 
simple  exposition  of  what  the  parsing  ex.- 
ercise  can  do  for  a  pupil,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  supreme  foolishness 
of  much  of  the  so-called  parsing  and 
analysis  found  in  many  schools.  That  is 
abominable  enough.  Hardly  a  single  men- 
tal exercise  involved  in  parsing  as  we 
have  tried  to  exhibit  it,  is  found  in  some 
schools. 

But  this  is  no  good  reason  for  declaim- 
ing against  parsing. 

A  limited  amount  of  the  formal  parsing 
after  the  manner  above  indicated  will  suf- 
fice. After  the  pupil  is  able  to  make  these 
classifications  readily,  he  should  be  prac- 
ticed on  the  more  difficult  constructions  or 
drop  the  parsing  altogether,  except  that  he 
should  have  constant  practice  in  giving 
the  "syntax"  of  the  different  words  and 
phrases  in  unusual  constructions. 

To  keep  up  the  routine  of  parsing  month 
after  month,  when  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with  it,  is  like  drilling  pupils  day  after  day 
in  spelling  words  that  they  already  know. 
It  is  formal,  routine,  thoughtless  work  that 
makes  parsing  an  abomination.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  way  for  Chicago  and 
some  other  large  cities,  where  routine  has 
taken  the  place  of  reason,  than  to  drive 
parsing  out  "bag  and  baggage."  But  if, 
even  there,  it  is  to  give  place  to  some 
other  routine,  what  will  be  gained?  But 
certainly  for  better  schools  not  thus  afflict- 
ed, there  is  something  in  parsing  that  ought 
not  to  be  thrown  away,  unless  that  which 
is  substituted  for  it  supplies  a  similar  train- 
ing. 


"  The  forces  that  win:  Educational;  per- 
sonal integrity;  faith  in  God." 

•  "  Let  the  teachers  realize  that  they  are 
working  not  for  time  alone  but  for  eter- 
nity." 
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TEACHING  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

LAURA  DONNAN,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


If  "that  which  makes  a  good  Constitu- 
tion must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,"  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
"provide  and  maintain  within  the  reach  of 
every  child  the  means  of  such  an  educa- 
tion as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic." 

As  a  majority  of  children  leave  school 
before  the  high  school  is  reached,  the  ben- 
efits conferred  by  teaching  Civil  Govern- 
ment informally  in  the  lower  grades  are 
apparent. 

As  the  benefits  derived  from  the  formal 
study  of  Civil  Government  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  proper  admixture 
of  moral  impressionableness  and  mental 
discipline  in  the  pupils,  this  branch  will 
exert  the  widest  influence  in  that  high 
school  whose  course  is  so  elastic  as  to  per- 
mit the  students  to  commence  this  subject, 
although  a  required  one,  at  the  beginning 
of  either  semester  of  any  year.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  by  a  course  so  flexible  in 
regard  to  time  are  as  follows:  (i)  Those  pu- 
pils who  cannot  complete  the  high  school 
course,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
Civil  Government.  (2)  Those  pupils  who 
complete  the  entire  course  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  this  branch  at  that  time  in 
the  course  when  they  feel  most  inclined  to 
it.  (3)  Those  who,  from  lack  of  time,  are 
compelled  to  pursue  this  study  in  the  first 
part  of  the  course  will  profit  from  associa- 
tion with  the  older  and  more  advanced  pu- 
pils, while  the  more  advanced  ones  will 
lose  nothing  on  account  of  that  feeling  of 
leadership  which  naturally  arises,  when 
older  and  younger  pupils  are  associated 
in  the  class  room;  but  they  will  be  bene- 
fited by  measuring  themselves  with  boys 
and  girls  of  less  advancement. 

In  the  formal  study  of  Civil  Government, 
that  State  paper  which  is  a  model  in  its 
line,  should  first  be  mastered  by  the  pupils. 
By  its  framers  our  Constitution  was  said 
to  be  "The  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
of  that  mutual  deference  and  concession 
which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situa- 
tion rendered  indispensable."  In  regard 
to  its  literary  merits,  its  readers  have  said, 
"Considered  merely  as  a  literary  perform- 
ance, the  constitution  is  an  honor  to  our 
country.  Legislators  have  at  length  con- 
descended to  speak  the  language  of  philos- 
ophy." "The  arrangement  of  the  articles 
and  sections  is  faultless;  the  style  of  the 
whole  is  nearly  so."    And  one  of  the  most 


eminent  statesmen  of  the  present  time, 
though  a  foreigner,  calls  our  Constitution 
"the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man."  A  Constitution  whose  purpose 
is  to  promote  justice  and  harmony,  whose 
style  is  marked  by  clearness  and  euphony, 
and  whose  very  nature  destines  it  to  be  the 
fundamental  tone  in  the  symphony  of  Re- 
publics, in  itself  constitutes  a  model  State 
paper. 

Accordingly,  the  work  in  the  formal 
study  of  Civil  Government  should  begin 
with  the  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Work  on  the  Constitution 
should  be  divided  into  four  parts: 

1.  Recitation  of  the  text  by  the  pupils  and 
explanation  of  the  text  by  the  teacher.  In 
this  work  the  pupils  should  not  be  required 
to  study  too  much  about  the  Constitution, 
but  this  document  itself  should  be  studied 
and  the  exact  words  of  the  text  should  be 
committed  to  memory.  The  pupils  should 
be  held  not  only  for  the  exact  words,  but 
also  for  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words. 

The  part  of  the  teacher  in  this  work 
should  be  to  explain  the  text;  to  call  at- 
tention to  historical  events  that  illustrate 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  different  consti- 
tutional claims;  to  bring  before  the  class 
(and  encourage  the  pupils  so  to  do)  natu- 
ralization blanks,  different  kinds  of  money, 
bonds,  revenue  stamps,  postage  stamps, 
maps  showing  the  congressional  districts 
into  which  the  individual  states  are  divided, 
and  others  showing  the  United  States  judi- 
cial circuits  into  which  the  different  States 
are  grouped. 

2.  The  Federalist  and  Story's  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
are  indispensable  to  the  instructor,  what- 
ever text-book  is  used. 

3.  Short  biographies  of  the  thirty-five 
worthies  who  signed  the  Constitution  should 
be  learned  by  the  pupils.  The  lives  of  most 
of  these  men  are  clearly  told  in  Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 

4.  Careful  attention  should  also  be  given 
to  the  letter  and  resolutions  addressed  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  the  mem- 
bers of  congress,  when  the  former  put 
the  result  of  their  labor  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter  with  these  words:  "We  have  now 
the  honor  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  Constitution  which  has  appeared 
to  us  the  most  advisable." 
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READING  IN  FOURTH  READER. 


The  following  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced lessons  in  a  fourth-reader  class.  It 
belongs  either  to  the  last  of  the  fourth  or 
to  the  fifth-reader  grade.  The  poem  is 
found  sometimes  in  one  reader  and  some- 
times in  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  inspir- 
ing poems  in  our  language,  and  we  are 
proud  that  its  author  was  our  fellow  coun- 
tryman. To  understand  its  meaning  fully, 
one  needs  to  imagine  that  a  young  man 
full  of  energy  and  hope  and  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  things  has  been  reading  in 
the  Psalms  of  the  vanity  of  life,  "growing 
up"  in  the  morning  and  "cut  down  and 
withering"  in  the  evening,  and  that,  at  best 
life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 

To  this  gloomy  and  melancholy  view  of 
life,  the  heart  of  the  young  man  replies  in 
the  following  poem.    What  does  he  say? 

THE  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

"Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers; 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 

Who  has  been  saying  that  life  is  but  a 
dream  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  "mourn- 
ful numbers  ?  (Mournful  lines  or  verses.) 
Why  not  tell  me  this  ?  (Because  a  sleeping, 
dreaming  soul  is  no  better  than  a  dead  soul. 
And,  besides,  in  dreams  there  is  no  reality. 
Things  are  not  what  they  seem  when  the 
soul  is  asleep.  The  young  man  turns  the 
statement  of  the  gloomy  singer  against 
him.  He  says  to  him,  if  life  is  only  an 
empty  dream,  as  you  declare,  then  your 
thoughts  about  life  can  only  be  empty 
dreams,  and  have  no  reality.)  But  he  does 
not  stop  to  argue  the  point,  but  rushes  on 
to  affirm  how  life  seems  to  him,  who  is  "a 
soul  fully  awake  and  full  of  life. 
"  Life  is  real!    Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal: 
'Dust  thou  art  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

Who  has  been  saying  to  him  that  man 
came  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  and 
must  return  to  dust?    Of  what  was  this 
spoken  if  not  of  the  soul?    Did  some  of 
the  people  in  olden  times  believe  that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body  ?    Note  now  what 
the  heart  of  the  young  man  said  in  the 
next  stanza  to  him  who  thought  life  an 
empty  dream  because  of  his  sorrow. 
"  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  and  way; 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to  day." 

Note  that  he  says  the  aim  of  life  is  not 
to  be  happy  nor  sad,  but  to  do  something, 


so  that  to-morrow  will  be  an  advance  upon 
to-day.  Do  you  agree  with  the  young  man? 
He  says,  do  the  present  duty  without  con- 
sidering whether  it  will  bring  enjoyment  or 
sorrow. 

"  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts  though  stout  and  brave 
Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

What  is  meant  by  "Art  is  long?"  (There 
is  much  to  be  done  ?)  Time  is  fleeting  re- 
fers to  the  shortness  of  life.  What  are 
muffled  drums?  Does  every  heart-beat 
mark  a  step  toward  death  ? 

"  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  batt  e 
In  the  bivouac  of  life 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle; 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife." 

What  is  a  bivouac  ?  What  persons  are 
like  dumb  driven  cattle?  Is  it  those  who 
are  afraid  of  death,  and  always  fearing 
sorrow  ?  Who  is  the  hero  ?  Note  that  we 
must  be  heroes  both  in  action  and  in  rest. 
How  ? 

"  Trust  no  future  howe'er  pleasant! 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead! 
Act — act  in  the  living  present! 
Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead!" 

Is  this  being  a  hero  ?  What  is  meant  by 
the  last  line  ?  (Do  your  present  duty,  be- 
ing true  to  your  conviction  and  trusting  in 
God?) 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; — 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

What  makes  us  think  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  make  our  lives  helpful  to  others  ? 
How  may  they  be  helpful  ?  Which  is  har- 
der, to  labor  or  to  wait  ?  What  does  this 
poem  teach  you?  Is  it  truer  than  it  is  to 
think  of  life  as  a  vain  dream  and  not  worth 
living?  Who  was  this  young  man  who 
thus  replied  to  the  sorrowful  singer? 

This  is  an  example  of  direct  teaching, 
and  not  teaching  under  the  form  of  a  story, 
as  in  the  poem  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem.  Sev- 
eral, recitations  can  be  spent  upon  this 
poem  profitably. 

Be  sure  to  have  it  committed  to  memory. 
Let  some  one  repeat  it  often  as  part  of  the 
morning  exercise. 
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INVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION. 

H.  C.  C. 


ALGEBRAIC  FORMULA. 

(t+u)2=t2+2  tu+u2,  or  t2+(2  t+u)u. 
This  is  read:  The  square  of  a  number  con- 
sisting of  tens  and  units,  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  tens  plus  the  product  of  the 
sum  of  twice  the  tens  and  the  units  by  the 
units. 

PRELIMINARY  STATEMENTS. 

(a)  Any  number  above  nine  may  be 
thought  of  as  made  up  of  tens  and  units. 
Illustrations:  25  =  2  tens  and  5  units;  247 
=24  tens  and  7  units;  8456=845  tens  and 
6  units. 

(J>)  With  reference  to  any  order  the  one 
immediately  at  the  left  is  tens.  In  8456, 
with  reference  to  4,  8  are  tens;  with  refer- 
ence to  5,  4  are  tens,  etc. 

(V)  The  square  of  tens  is  hundreds.  Let 
us  square  847  by  the  formula:  We  proceed 
to  square  84  as  though  it  were  8  tens  and 
4  units.  The  square  of  8  tens  is  6400.  To 
this  we  must  add  the  product  of  the  sum 
of  twice  the  tens,  16  tens,  and  the  units,  4, 
which  gives  164,  by  the  units,  4=656.  There- 
fore, the  square  of  84=the  sum  of  6400  and 
656,  or  7056.  But  with  reference  to  the  order 
represented  by  7,  84  are  tens,  and,  as  the 
square  of  tens  are  hundreds,  our  7056  are 
so  many  hundreds,  or  705600.  To  this  we 
must  add  the  product  of  the  sum  of  twice 
the  tens,  t68  tens,  and  the  units,  7  =  1687, 
by  the  units,  7,  which  gives  11809.  .\  the 
square  of  847  =  the  sum  of  705600  and 
1 1809,  or  717409. 

Let  us  proceed  to  extract  the  square  root 
of  717409  by  the  formula  given  above: 

The  square  of  the  largest  number  we  can 
represent  by  one  digit  is  expressed  by  two 
digits;  that  of  the  largest  by  two,  is  ex- 
pressed by  four.  Hence,  we  divide  the 
number  into  groups  of  two  orders  each. 

We  take  first  7174  as  though  it  stood 
alone.  As  there  are  four  figures  (more 
than  two  and  fewer  than  five)  in  the  num- 
ber, there  will  be  two  figures  in  the  root. 

The  greatest  square  in  7174  is  6400,  the 
root  of  which  is  8  tens.  Taking  away 
6400,  the  square  of  the  tens,  we  have  left 
the  product  of  the  sum  of  twice  the  tens 
and  the  units,  by  the  units,  (2t+u)u,  or  774. 
Twice  the  tens  are  16  tens.  The  quotient 
of  77  tens  by  16  tens  is  4,  .\  the  units  are 
4.  164X4  =  656.  784  —  656=118.  But 
with  reference  to  the  69,  7174  are  so  many 
hundreds;  and,  as  the  square  root  of  hun- 
dreds is  tens,  84  are  tens.     Then  from 


1 1809  we  are  to  subtract  twice  84  tens  +  7 
(found  as  above)  =  1687X7  =  1 1809. 
•'•    1/717409  =  847. 

ANOTHER  FORMULA. 

(t+u)3=t3+3t2u+3tu3=t3+{3t2+(3t+u)u}u. 

(Develop  the  formula  by  actual  multipli- 
cation, and  then  factor  to  show  second 
form.) 

The  second  form  is  read:  The  cube  of  a 
number  consisting  of  tens  and  units  is 
equal  to  the  cube  of  the  tens  plus  the  pro- 
duct of  the  sum  of  three  times  the  square 
of  the  tens,  and  the  product  of  the  sum  of 
three  times  the  tens  and  the  units  by  the 
units,  by  the  units. 

Let  us  cube  325  by  the  formula:  We  first: 
cube  32  as  though  it  were  3  tens  and  2 
units.  The  cube  of  3  tens  is  27000.  To 
this  we  must  add  the  product  of  the  sum  of 
three  times  the  square  of  tne  tens,  and  the 
product  of  three  times  the  tens  and  the 
units  by  the  units,  by  the  units.  Three 
times  the  square  of  the  tens  is  2700;  the 
product  of  three  times  the  tens  and  the 
units  by  the  units  is  184;  their  sum  is  2884, 
and  the  product  by  the  units  is  5768.  .-.  the 
cube  of  32  =  the  sum  of  27000  and  5768, 
or  32768. 

But  with  reference  to  5,  32  are  tens,  and 
the  cube  of  tens  is  thousands;  .\  our  num- 
ber is  32768000.  To  this  we  must  add  as 
before: 

Three  times  the  sq.  of  the  tens  307200 
(3t-fu)u=965X5^  4825 

312025 

 5 

{3t2+(3t+u)u}u=  1560125 
•'•  (325)3z=32768ooo+i56oi25,  or  34328125 
Now  extract  the  cube  root  of  34328125: 
We  may  proceed  to  get  the  cube  root 
of  34328.  The  greatest  cube  in  34328 
is  2700,  the  root  of  which  is  3  tens.  Tak- 
ing this  away,  we  have  7328  left.  This  is 
)3t2+(3t+u)u  Ju,  and  something  beside. 

OPERATION: 

3t2+  34328125(325 

(3t-(-u)u       sum  27000 


92X2 

184 

2700 

7328 

2884 

5768 

965X5 

4825 

307200 

1560] 

C25 

312025 

1560] 

25 

Taking  away  *3t2+(2t+u)u ju,  1560  is 
left.     But  this  work  was  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that  34328  were  units;  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  period  to  the  right  they  are 
thousands,  and,  as  the  cube  root  of  thou- 
sands is  tens,  32  are  tens. 

We  have  now  taken  away  the  cube  of  32 
tens,  or  32768000,  leaving  {3t2+(3t+u)u  [u, 
or  1560125.     3^=307200,  (3t+u)u~4825. 


their  sum:=3i2025,  and  the  product  by 
the  units,  1560125. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  on  paper  a  discussion 
of  this  subject  that  shall  not  be  either  too 
meager  for  the  unacquainted  or  too  pro- 
lix for  the  editor.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
may  be  helped  by  a  study  of  the  above. 


THE  SPELLING  CLASS. 


"How  do  you  teach  spelling?"  asked 
Miss  A.  of  Miss  B.,  the  senior  teacher  in 
the  village  schools. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "I  think  some  learn 
to  spell  by  sight  and  some  by  sound  and 
some  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  That 
is,  we  recognize  the  correct  or  incorrect 
spelling  of  a  word  just  as  we  do  a  correct 
or  an  incorrect  picture  of  a  man.  If  a 
letter  is  gone  in  one  case  or  an  arm  in  the 
other,  the  picture  is  imperfect." 

"But  how  does  a  child  first  come  to  know 
a  correct  picture  of  a  word?"  asked  Miss  A. 

"By  frequently  seeing  it  and  writing  it. 
In  reality  he  learns  words  as  he  learns 
faces." 

"But  are  not  some  children  very  dull 
about  perceiving  and  remembering  exact 
forms  ?"  again  queried  Miss  A. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  so  also  in  the  recognition  of 
sounds  and  their  proper  order.  Some  peo- 
ple never  know  one  tune  from  another, 
and  they  easily  forget  the  order  of  sounds 
in  the  spelling  of  a  word." 


"Miss  B.,  please  tell  us  how  you  have 
your  class  study  and  recite?" 

"My  grade,  you  know,  is  third  year.  My 
methods  might  not  be  adapted  to  higher 
grades,  but  this  is  what  I  do.  I  write  the 
words  on  the  board  and  have  the  pupils 
begin  their  study  by  spelling  and  pronounc- 
ing each  word  three  times  in  concert  and 
aloud.  This  is  the  ear  work.  Then  they 
spend  fifteen  minutes  in  writing  the  words 
on  their  slates,  copying  from  the  board. 
This  is  the  eye  work.  Then  they  recite  by 
erasing  the  words  from  their  slates  and 
writing  while  I  pronounce.  While  doing 
this  the  words  upon  the  board  are  covered 
by  a  small  curtain  that  slides  upon  a  wire. 

"After  the  spelling  I  pass  around  and 
mark  the  misspelled  words,  then  draw  back 
the  curtain,  have  the  slates  cleaned,  and 
the  missed  words  reviewed  by  writing  them 
several  times  upon  the  slates,  after  which 
the  pupils  come  to  me  singly  and  spell  the 
words  orally.  Then  about  once  a  week  I 
give  for  a  lesson  only  those  words  that 
have  been  misspelled."     — Intelligence. 


LATIN. 

EMMA  M.  JAMES. 


There  are  moments  or  hours  in  every 
Latin  class  when  a  little  diversion  is  as 
necessary  as  enjoyable.  At  such  a  time  a 
Latin  joke  does  good  service.  If  the 
pupils  can  translate  it  they  have  gained 
considerable  amusement  and  an  equal 
amount  of  Latin.  A  class  beginning  Caesar 
will  quickly  appreciate  the  following: 

It  was  the  custom  in  a  certain  school  to 
give  a  topic  each  day  for  a  Latin  essay. 
The  topic  had  been  assigned,  "Brutus,  Cse- 
sare  interfecto  an  bene  fecit,  aut  male  fecit?" 
One  boy  came  in  late,  the  dinner  hour  was 
drawing  nigh,  he  aimed  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  wrote: 

"Nec  bene  fecit,  nec  male  fecit,  sed  in- 
terfecit." 


Again,  the  story  is  told  of  Burke  that 
once  while  snuffing  a  candle,  he  put  it  out; 
he  aptly  quoted  from  Ars  Poetica: 
"Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  no." 
Some  one,  on  being  told  that  a  young  lady 
studying  thorough  bass,  had  mastered  it  in 
three  weeks,  said: 

"Nemo  repente  turpissimus  fuit." 
Poetry  is  a  pleasant  diversion,  and  the 
nursery  rhymes,  though  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  classic,  are  a  delight  to  beginners. 
After  a  few  weeks'  work  in  Latin  "O  Miss 
Mary"  can  be  easily  translated: 
"  O  Mea  Maria, 
Tota  contraria 
Quid  tibi  crescit  in  horto  ? 
Testae  et  crotali 
Sunt  miht  flosculi 
Cum  hyacinthino  serto." 
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The  prayer  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
written  on  the  morning  of  her  execution,  is 
more  serious,  but  simple  to  read: 
"  1  domine  Deus 
Speravi  in  te, 
O  care  mi  Jesu, 

Nunc  libera  me! 
In  dura  catena 
In  misera  poena 

Desidero  te. 
Languendo,  gemendo, 
Et  genu  flectendo, 
Adoro,  implore- 
Ut  liberes  me.v 

Allen's  Latin  Primer  contains  a  number 
of  such  little  selections. 

Common  phrases  and  maxims  from  the 
Latin  may  be  constantly  put  before  the 
class  to  their  pleasure  and  profit.  The  pu- 
pils themselves  may  contribute  these.  Web- 
ster's dictionary  contains  an  abundant 
supply. 

A  page  of  the  Testament  as  an  exercise 
in  sight  reading  is  an  application  of  Latin 
that  the  practical  American  appreciates. 

As  the  pupils  advance  in  the  work,  quo- 
tations from  the  classical  writers  may  be 
used.  Horace  abounds  in  gems.  His  ode 
on  the  "Return  of  Spring,"  or  the  one  "To 


A  DEVICE  IN 

The  writer  recently  spent  a  little  time 
with  H.  G.  Woody,  principal  of  the  Koko- 
mo  (Ind.)  high  school.  His  school  room 
was  crowded,  there  being  five  more  pupils  in 
attendance  than  there  were  seats  in  the 
room.  Yet  the  order  was  perfect.  Not  a 
whisper  —  not  a  note  passed — no  side 
glances — simply  an  earnest  attention  to 
business.  There  were  frequent  consulta- 
tions of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and 
other  reference  books,  but  no  communica- 
tion. Each  pupil  seemed  interested  in  his 
own  work  and  attended  strictly  to  his  own 
business.    It  was  simply  a  model  school. 

In  this  school  each  pupil  keeps  his  own 
record  of  both  conduct  and  study,  in  a  lit- 
tle blank  book  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  makes  daily  entries.  This  is  not  the 
"self-reporting  system,"  because  the  pu- 
pil's standing  is  not  made  up  from  this 
record.  The  pupil  does  not  report  to  any- 
body; he  simply  keeps  the  record  for  him- 
self. The  principal  frequently  looks  at  these 
little  books  to  see  how  they  are  kept,  but 


a  Ship,"  or  "To  Pyrrha,"  may  be  given  to 
a  class  at  a  time  when  for  some  reason  the 
regular  lesson  has  not  been  prepared.  With 
some  aid  from  the  teacher,  the  poems  may 
be  read  at  sight. 

Ovid's  shorter  poems,  as  those  written  in 
sickness  and  exile,  are  light  and  pleasing. 
Nor  do  the  pupils  cease  to  view  these  little 
extras  as  recreation,  even  when  asked  to 
commit  the  poetry  to  memory. 

They  consider  the  knowledge  of  Latin 
poetry  as  no  ordinary  accomplishment. 

Another  device  is  to  place  before  the 
class  a  page  of  simple  French,  not  telling 
them  what  it  is,  then  to  let  them  translate 
it  from  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  The 
results  are  astonishing,  and  the  method  is 
another  "practical"  application  of  the  dead 
language. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  to  be  done  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  prescribed  work. 
The  expedients  have  all  been  tried  and 
found  good.  They  often  serve  to  keep 
spirit  in  a  class,  and  hence  secure  better 
work,  for 

"  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. " 
Englewood,  III. 


DISCIPLINE. 

never  criticises  the  marking.  The  pupil  is 
not  required  to  show  his  books  to  his  pa- 
rents, and  yet  he  is  encouraged  to  keep  a 
report  that  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  show. 
The  pupil  is  given  to  understand  that  the 
record  is  for  his  own  benefit  exclusively, 
and  that  it  is  for  his  own  inspection  exclu- 
sively, unless  he  chooses  to  let  others  see  it. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  above 
named  device  is  an  excellent  one,  for  two 
very  manifest  reasons: 

1.  It  compels  the  student  to  constantly 
compare  his  own  performances,  in  both 
conduct  and  work,  with  his  own  ideal  stan- 
dard of  excellence,  and  this  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  any  one,  whether  in  school  or 
out  of  school. 

2.  It  places  no  inducement  before  the 
pupil  to  make  a  false  report,  and  this  gives 
it  its  immense  advantage  over  the  "self- 
reporting  system." 

Let  no  teacher  flatter  himself  that  this 
device  or  any  other,  however  good,  will 
run  itself.       — Indiana  School  Journal. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note. — Each  number  of  The  Puhi.ic-School  Jouknai.  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms. 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced  Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organization,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics.— Ed. 


Letter  to  a  County  Superintendent. 

My  Dear  Brother:  About  the  time  I  be- 
came a  county  superintendent,  one  of  the 
leading  superintendents  of  Illinois  retired 
from  office  and  assumed  the  role  of  editor. 
In  conversation  with  a  number  of  brethren 
he  said:  "Boys,  I  think  I  shall  write  a  ser- 
ies of  articles  for  my  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject, 'Trials  and  Triumphs  of  a  County 
Superintendent."  '  I  sincerely  hoped  he 
would  fulfill  his  promise,  because  I  felt  that 
an  experienced  superintendent  might  warn 
me  of  many  dangers,  and  might  aid  me  in 
solving  many  of  the  perplexing  questions 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  But  he 
was  soon  swepr  into  the  current  of  politi- 
cal excitement,  and,  forgetting  us  poor 
mortals,  he  became  absorbed  in  "practical" 
political  editorials. 

So  for  eight  years  past  I  have  been  plod- 
ding along  alone  as  best  I  could,, and,  with 
the  editor's  permission,  I  now  purpose  writ- 
ing that  series  of  letters  myself.  They 
shall  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent. Please  bear  in  mind  that  I 
shall  address  my  suggestions  to  the  younger 
class  of  superintendents  and  to  those  am- 
bitious teachers  who  are  aspiring  to  fill  our 
places.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  give 
the  old,  experienced  superintendents  much 
aid,  for  to  them  it  is  "the  old,  old  story," 
and  many  of  them  are  better  able  than  I  to 
tell  it.  I  hope  some  of  them  may  be  in- 
duced to  "take  their  pens  in  hand"  for  that 
purpose. 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  you  appreciate 
keenly  the  importance  of  the  position  of 
county  superintendent. 

You  must  know  and  feel  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  rightly  educating  the  thousands 
of  children  in  your  county,  bears  more 
heavily  upon  your  shoulders  than  upon 
those  of  any  other  individual  living. 


These  children  will  be  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  next  generation,  and  may 
bless  or  curse  you  in  proportion  to  your 
success  or  failure  in  the  performance  of 
your  duties. 

You  must  not  only  hold  the  lever  which 
guides  the  educational  machinery  of  your 
county,  but  you  will  sometimes  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  motor  power  also.  If 
by  mistake,  or  through  neglect  of  duty, 
you  allow  the  engine  to  jump  the  track, 
with  all  this  precious  freight  on  board,  how- 
fearful  the  consequences  may  be! 

If  you  have  not  within  your  heart  a  gen- 
uine love  of  children,  if  you  are  not  down- 
right anxious  to  make  the  men  and  women 
of  the  twentieth  century  wiser  and  better 
than  those  of  the  present,  if  you  are  not 
able  or  willing  to  face  the  snows  of  winter 
and  the  mud  and  rain  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer, if  you  are  not  able  or  willing  to  labor 
incessantly  and  unselfishly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  educational  interests  of  your 
county,  I  would  advise  you  to  get  off  and 
keep  off  the  engine,  for  as  sure  as  you  live, 
there's  danger  ahead. 

But  having  been  inducted  into  office-hav- 
ing filed  your  bond,  received  your  commis- 
sion and  had  it  recorded  (I  wonder  how 
many  superintendents  forget  to  record  their 
commissions),  where  will  you  begin  ? 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  duties  is  to  make  yourself  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  school  law.  You 
are  constituted,  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
the  legal  advisor  of  the  school  officers  and 
teachers  of  your  county,  and  as  such,  you 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  perform  your  du- 
ties well.  Many  perplexing  questions  will 
arise,  and  it  becomes  your  duty  to  help 
settle  them,  rather  than  dodge  them.  Some- 
times it  will  happen,  too,  that  a  director 
will  first  consult  his  country  lawyer,  and 
then  ask  for  your  opinion;  and  if  you  are 
not  able  to  meet  the  cross-roads  pettifog- 
ger, upon  a  question  of  school  law,  your 
star  will  soon  begin  to  wane. 

I  know  that  some  superintendents  will 
not  agree  with  me  as  to  the  importance  of 
being  proficient  in  this  branch  of  the  work, 
but  mark  my  words — your  influence  in  your 
county  will  be  extended  or  weakened  very 
largely  in  proportion  to  your  success  or 
failure  in  advising  with  school  officers  and 
teachers. 

I  know  some  superintendents  whose 
"word  is  law"  throughout  their  respective 
counties,  and  who  are  always  heartily  sup- 
ported in  any  undertaking.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  have  gained  the  confidence  of 
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the  people  by  proving  themselves  wise 
counselors. 

I  know  other  superintendents — some  of 
them  earnest,  hard  working  fellows — who 
always  seem  to  be  in  trouble,  who  'are  al- 
ways complaining  about  the  "ignorance"  of 
directors,  about  the  inefficiency  of  teach- 
ers, etc.  They  seem  to  be  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  everything  in  their  respec- 
tive counties.  What  is  the  matter  ?  They 
have  simply  lost  the  confidence  of  their 
officers  and  teachers  by  failing  to  prove 
themselves  safe  counselors.  They  are  not 
cautious,  judicious  advisors. 

You,  doubtless,  endorse  examinations. 
If  so,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  are 
constantly  being  examined  by  your  consti- 
tuents; and  if  ten  is  deducted  from  your 
standing  for  every  mistake  made  by  you, 
be  careful,  or  the  people  will  write  opposite 
your  name,  "Failed  to  pass." 

First,  then,  make  yourself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  of  your  own  power  and 
duties  as  laid  down  in  the  statutes. 

You  must  not  imagine  that  because  you 
are  the  choice  of  the  people,  you  are, 
therefore,  commissioned  to  do  just  what 
you  please  in  all  respeGts.  Unfortunately  (?) 
the  legislature  has  seen  fit  to  circumscribe 
your  powers,  and  before  endeavoring  to 
enforce  any  rule  or  execute  any  important 
scheme,  it  will  pay  you  to  ascertain  that 
the  statutes  give  you  a  foundation  to  stand 
upon. 

I  will  agree  with  you  that  the  legislators 
don't  know  as  much  about  rural  school 
work  as  we  do,  but  when  our  opinions  are 
not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  statute,  our 
courts  are  just  partial  enough  to  ignore  us 
and  stand  by  the  law. 

If  the  editor  of  this  valuable  journal 
permits  this  to  escape  the  waste  basket,  I 
propose  in  my  next  letter  to  give  you  some 
points  upon  "How  to  deal  with  the  school 
officers,  teachers,  and  people  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  adviser."  — D. 


The  Teachers'  Meeting. 

□  Under  existing  laws  in  several  states  it 
is  permissible  for  a  county  superintendent, 
and  in  some  it  is  his  imperative  or  implied 
duty,  to  call  his  teachers  together  in  a 
session  of  from  two  to  five  days  during 
term  time.  For  the  time  used  by  the 
teacher  in  attending  this  teachers'  meeting 
or  institute,  they  are  in  some  states  allowed 
regular  pay.  It  should  be  so  in  all  states. 
But  whether  they  are  allowed  pay  or  not 


does  not  affect  the  value  of  these  meetings, 
if  teachers  will  attend  them. 

The  law  of  Illinois,  which  provides  for 
five  days'  special  institute  work  during 
term  time,  and  allows  teachers  attending 
full  pay  for  the  time  of  attendance,  has  had 
an  excellent  effect. 

Last  year  we  gave  special  attention  to 
these  meetings,  visiting  them  in  a  number 
of  counties.  While  we,  from  the  first,  held 
opinions  favorable  to  the  law,  and  urged  a 
general  and  full  use  of  the  privilege  grant- 
ed by  it,  we  now  believe  that  these  two  and 
three-day  meetings  yield  benefits  that  can- 
not be  secured  from  any  other  meeting  of 
the  class,  called  when  the  schools  are 
closed,  and  the  teachers  on  a  vacation. 
And  this  conviction  is  based  on  our  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  work  done  at 
them,  and  the  reports  of  many  observing 
county  superintendents.  Let  us  have  more 
of  them. 

We  would  suggest  that  superintendents 
do  not  organize  these  meetings  on  the  plan 
pursued  in  the  annual  or  summer  institute. 

1.  Have  but  a  short,  scheduled  program, 
with  few  "papers"  to  be  read. 

2.  Insist  that  the  papers,  too,  be  short. 

3.  Give  a  little  more  time  to  the  discus- 
sion of  these  papers  than  to  their  reading. 

4.  Do  not  permit  three  or  four  "old 
teachers"  to  do  all  the  talking,  no  matter 
how  eloquent  or  venerable  they  may  be. 
Many  young  and  experienced  teachers 
have  met  with  difficulties  that  never  got  in 
the  way  of  the  "old  teacher;"  have  devised 
successful  methods  that  the  "old  teacher'' 
can  talk  about,  but  has  never  used;  have 
many  good,  working  ideas  that  the  "old 
teacher"  knows  are  very  foolish,  because  he 
had  the  "same  notion  fifteen  years  ago 
when  I  was  teaching  the  Ego  school  in 
Cyclopedia  township." 

It  is  not  understood  that  we  here  say 
anything  to  the  discredit  of  the  old  teach- 
ers. On  the  contrary  we  are  the  warmest 
advocates  of  age  and  experience  in  the 
work  of  teaching.  In  no  profession  or 
calling  in  life  do  these  qualifications  count 
for  more  than  in  teaching.  All  of  us  look 
back  and  thank  God  for  the  old  teacher, 
whose  advice  and  counsel  were  so  valuable 
to  us  in  our  early  struggles  in  the  work. 
The  "old  teacher"  referred  to  in  our  sug- 
gestion is  a  talker,  and,  forgetful  that  the 
meeting  was  called  for  the  general  good. 
He  is  liable  to  talk  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
minutes,  in  discussing  a  point,  when  three 
minutes  would  better  answer  the  purpose, 
n  some  cases,  too,  we  noticed  that  the  or- 
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ator's  beautiful  flights  were  not  backed  by 
either  age  or  experience.  The  old  teach- 
ers, the  good  and  judicious  talkers,  are  the 
ones  to  open,  and  lead,  and  direct  the  dis- 
cussions. They  can,  at  intervals  through- 
out the  meeting,  ask  questions,  make  sug- 
gestions, and  offer  opinions  that  will  draw 
out  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  younger 
and  less  experienced,  whose  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties should  occupy  a  large  share  of 
the  time. 

5.  Give  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  time  of  the  session  to  a  considera- 
tion of  special  questions  raised  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  and  by  the  county 
superintendent.  These  questions  should 
be  drawn  from  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  the  teacher  during  the  current  term 
of  school,  and  what  the  superintendent  has 
seen.  He  will  have  observed  this  one  or 
that  one  using  a  wrong  or  defective  method 
in  teaching  reading,  language,  etc.;  another 
place  he  has  observed  poor  order  and  the 
cause  of  it,  etc.,  etc.  The  teachers  do  not 
understand  what  is  meant  by  this  or  that 
in  the  Course  of  Study;  what  pupils  should 
attend  the  township  review;  what  should 
be  done  with  Susie  Lane,  who  has  her 
studies  scattered  throughout  two  or  three 
grades?  etc.,  etc.  These  questions  should 
occupy  the  time. 

6.  Devote  one  evening  of  the  meeting  to 
listening  to  speeches  made  by  local  men. 
If  you  want  to  hear  some  eminent  educa- 
tor from  abroad,  get  him;  give  him  an 
evening,  too.  But  by  all  means  devote 
one  evening  to  speeches  by  some  eminent 
local  men.  Your  judges  and  lawyers  are 
all  friends  of  education.  Let  the  superin- 
tendent call  on  a  couple  of  them  (one  from 
either  political  party,  if  prejudices  exist), 
and  tell  them  the  points  it  is  desired  to 
press  upon  the  people.  They  will  do  it. 
The  people  will  turn  out  in  a  body  to  hear 
them.  An  announcement  and  special  in- 
vitation will  bring  school  officers  and  pat- 
rons from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Such  a 
meeting  will  do  more  to  create  public  sen- 
timent of  the  kind  desired  than  any  num- 
ber of  "lectures"  by  the  ablest  educators 
of  the  nation. 

Among  the  many  excellent  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  committee  reporting  to 
the  School-Masters'  Club,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, was  the  one  just  given.  The  sentiment 
in  favor  of  it  was  unanimous.  A  number 
of  the  educational  men  present  had  seen  a 
trial  made  of  it,  and  uniformly  with  grati- 
fying results.  — R. 


The  Standard  of  Qualification. 

Much  is  said  and  written  about  "raising 
the  standard  of  teaching."  This  is  well. 
We  need  more  good  teachers — teachers  of 
greater  academic  and  professional  ability. 
But  the  demand  is  now  made  for  better 
supervision.  The  "standard  of  qualifica- 
tion" for  the  county  superintendency  must 
be  raised.  The  people  all  over  the  West 
are  demanding  it.  No  man  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  before  the  people  for  election 
to  this  office,  on  any  ticket,  who  is  not  at 
least  the  peer  of  the  best  teachers  of  the 
county.  If  the  political  ringsters  and 
"sharps"  of  the  county  are  forgetful  or  dis- 
regarded of  this  right  of  the  people  to  a 
good,  efficient  county  superintendent,  the 
man  they  bring  out — bring  out  often  on 
the  sole  qualification  that  he  has  a  "pull" 
on  a  certain  class  of  voters — should  be 
"slaughtered." 

If  the  teachers  stand  solidly  together  for 
right  in  this  matter,  they  can  carry  any 
county  in  favor  of  a  competent,  qualified 
candidate,  against  an  incompetent  nominee 
of  any  party,  however  strong  the  "ring" 
may  be  that  backs  him.  This  has  already 
been  done  in  a  number  of  counties.  In 
one  or  two,  where  the  necessity  was  great, 
the  teachers  brought  out  a  candidate  of 
their  own,  and  elected  him,  too,  with  both 
parties  against  them. 

Make  your  demands;  see  to  it  that  they 
are  just  and  right;  stand  by  them,  and  the 
people  will  stand  by  you.  — G. 


The  right  spirit  in  a  class  is  nearly  every- 
thing. The  method  of  instruction  may  be 
poor,  and  there  may  be  many  things  about 
the  order  and  gradation  that  are  imper- 
fect, and  yet  if  the  teacher  has  the  power 
to  arouse  in  the  pupils  a  spirit  of  inquiry; 
and  a  desire  to  learn  what  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  know,  the  pupils  will  make  ad- 
vancement and  the  results  of  the  school 
will  be  good.  But  without  the  right  spirit, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a.  good  school  how- 
ever well  it  may  appear  to  the  visitor  who 
cannot  see  below  the  surface. 


The  Macon  county  teachers  appreciate  a 
good  school  journal.  Over  80  subscriptions 
for  The  Public- School  Journal  were 
taken  at  the  institute.  *  *  *  As  far  as 
we  have  heard  all  are  pleased  with  it.  It 
is  certainly  destined  to  do  a  good  work  for 
our  schools.        T.  L.  Evans,  Co.  Supt. 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS.  primary  division. 


Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
cf  operation.  The  wOrk  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  present  ng  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
eur  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions—  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceding 
Issue. 


A  Caution! 

Teachers  should  not  expect  to  find  in 
this  department  of  suggestions  and  methods 
a  repetition  of  the  work  for  each  grade 
every  month.  But  in  some  one  of  the 
numbers  of  The  Journal,  beginning  with 
September,  they  will  find  every  subject  to 
be  taught  in  December  considered.  If  a 
class  is  to  be  taught  the  pronoun,  for  in- 
stance, in  December,  the  October  or  No- 
vember Journal  suggests  how  to  do  it. 

If  another  class  is  to  be  taught  a  conti- 
nent, the  September  Journal  suggests  how 
to  do  it,  etc. 

The  intention  is  to  make  all  the  num- 
bers, if  taken  together,  a  complete  manual 
and  guide  to  the  instruction  demanded  by 
and  good  course  of  study  This  means  that 
the  September  or  October  number  will  be 
of  quite  as  much  assistance  to  the  teacher 
in  December  as  the  December  number  is. 
When  suggestions  for  teaching  the  pronoun 
or  verb  have  been  once  given  it  would  be 
foolish  to  repeat  them  for  each  class  as  it 
arrives  at  that  topic  in  the  course. 

The  teacher  should  keep  The  Journals 
and  refer  to  the  suggestions  on  these  sub- 
jects given  in  a  previous  number. 

In  this  way  it  will  become  evident  that 
the  entire  volume  of  The  Journal  will  be 
a  complete  compendium  of  methods  for 
doing  the  work  of  the  year.  It  will  be  found 
that  not  a  single  subject  will  be  omitted, 
nor  any  important  division  of  the  subject. 

And,  besides,  all  The  Journals  taken 
together  which  precede  any  one  month,  as 
December,  for  instance,  make  with  the  De- 
cember number,  a  complete  compendium 
of  methods  for  the  instruction  to  be  given 
in  December.  We  hope  this  explanation  is 
made  sufficiently  plain  to  prevent  our 
friends  from  falling  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  we  ought  to  discuss  the  work 
of  every  grade  each  month.  We  can  see 
no  other  reason  for  doing  this  than  to  re- 
lieve the  teacher  of  the  trouble  of  referring 
to  back  numbers  for  the  help  she  needs. 

But  that  certainly  would  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  such  useless  repetition. 


Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Primary  Reading. 

What  is  the  most  important  work  to  be 
done  in  the  reading  classes  of  the  prima? y 
school  ? 

The  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  the 
November  number  of  The  Journal  clearly 
proves  that  it  is  the  direct  association  of 
printed  and  written  words  with  their  mean- 
ings, or  silent  readings. 

A  child  reads  a  sentence  hesitatingly,  a 
word  at  a  time.  This  is  word  calling;  there 
has  been  no  silent  reading.  Another  glances 
rapidly  through  the  entire  sentence.  He 
then  speaks  it  as  a  whole,  and  his  expres- 
sion shows  that  the  meaning  is  understood. 
Such  reading  is  the  test  of  silent  reading. 

Each  exercise  in  primary  work  is  pre- 
paratory and  must  be  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  the  child's  future.  Nothing  is  an 
end  in  itself. 

The  greatest  qualification  of  the  scholar 
— the  greatest  power  in  life  is  thought.  This 
word  should  be  the  motto  of  every  school. 
It  should  be  the  test  of  each  recitation. 

All  primary  instruction  may  be  classified 
under  four  heads. 

(1)  The  development  of  thought. 

(2)  The  interpretation  of  thought. 

(3)  The  expression  of  thought. 

(4)  The  retention  of  thought. 

The  child's  limited  thoughts  should  be 
enriched,  broadened,  and  made  more  defi- 
nite by  sense  training,  stories,  songs,  and 
elementary  science. 

He  must  learn  to  interpret  from  script 
and  print,  the  ideas  and  thoughts  which 
have  become  familiar. 

He  should  be  led  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  improved  oral  language,  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  writing. 

Correct  forms  of  expression  should  be 
memorized  as  an  aid  to  the  retention  of 
thought  and  its  ready  expression. 

All  of  these  lines  of  work  are,  in  many 
schools,  closely  connected  with  the  first 
year's  reading  and  writing. 

The  teacher  leads  the  children  to  a 
keener  observation  of,  and  an  increased 
interest  in  the  wonderful  ball  forms,  in 
plant  and  animal  life,  in  rain  and  sunshine, 
and  in  story  and  song. 

The  children's  thoughts,  expressed  in 
their  own  words,  are  written  upon  the  black- 
board for  reading  and  copying  lessons. 
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The  danger  in  this  line  of  work  is  that 
it  may  resemble  the  object  lessons  of  Pes- 
talozzi  in  being  without  logical  connection. 
The  only  safeguard  is  for  the  teacher  to 
have  a  list  of  words  which  must  be  thor- 
oughly taught.  The  greater  part  of  these 
should  be  selected  from  the  first  reader  in 
use.  The  reading  need  not  be  limited  to 
a  combination  of  these  words  alone,  but 
they  should  be  used  again  and  again  in 
sentences,  and  reviewed  in  lists,  until  each 
child  knows  every  one. 

Two  most  valuable  devices  for  teaching 
the  beginner  to  read  silently  are  suggested 
by  a  former  contributor  to  the  Council. 
The  first  is  seen  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
schools.  It  consists  in  telling  the  child  to  do 
something  by  writing  instead  of  speaking. 

For  example,  the  teacher  writes,  "Take 
the  red  ball." 

To  move  about  the  room,  find  and  take 
some  attractive  object,  is  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  child's  wishes.  The  closest 
attention  is  therefore  given.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  move  the  lips.  Hands  are 
raised  and  the  child  named  selects  from 
the  box  of  bright  worsted  balls  the  one 
required.  After  the  act  is  correctly  per- 
formed, the  oral  reading  of  the  sentence  is 
allowed. 

The  teacher  writes  a  second  sentence: — 
"Take  the  green  leaf,"  and  the  thoughtless 
child,  seeing  the  word  green,  eagerly  grasps 
the  green  ball.  This  shows  that  he  can- 
not read  the  sentence  as  a  whole  and  he 
is  not  allowed  to  attempt  what  he  can  not 
do.  The  loss  of  the  object  and  the  chance 
to  read  are  real  disappointments  to  the  lit- 
tle one,  and  he  studies  the  sentences  with 
more  care. 

"Put  the  book  on  the  chair,"  "Bring 
two  books,"  "Draw  three  cups,"  "Hold  up 
four  green  stems,"  are  suggestive  sentences. 

Making  statements  true  might  be  the 
term  used  to  describe  the  next  exercise. 

The  teacher  writes,  "I  have  a  red  flower 
and  a  yellow  flower."  After  a  moment  of 
earnest,  quiet  study  by  the  class,  the  child 
called  upon  first  possesses  herself  of  the 
flowers,  and  then  reads. 

"The  girl  is  in  a  chair"  is  written,  and 
before  it  can  be  read  a  chair  is  placed  be- 
fore the  class,  and  a  girl  seated  in  it  by  the 
little  reader. 

These  devices  enable  the  child  to  speak 
a  sentence  as  a  whole  before  he  has  been 
in  school  two  weeks.  They  present  one 
answer  to  that  most  important  question, 
How  bring  thought  into  the  first  stage  of 
primary  reading?  — F.  L.  T. 


A  Language  Lesson. 

Language  lessons  should  be  conducted 
according  to  the  principle  that  the  pupil 
will  learn  the  language  correctly  by  habit- 
uating himself  to  it  by  correct  use.  There- 
fore little  stories  should  be  told,  repeated, 
and  then  reproduced  on  paper;  incidents 
narrated  and  treated  likewise.  Copying 
from  the  reader  and  dictating  lessons,  and 
all  the  various  devices  so  earnestly  and 
convincingly  urged  by  our  successful  teach- 
ers, have  done,  and  are  doing  still,  a  vast 
deal  of  good.  The  great  number  of  young 
writers  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  ju- 
venile and  otherwise,  prove  that  the  revi- 
val inaugurated  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  had  excellent  results. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  known  and 
understood  that  a  child  should  first  learn 
to  think  in  a  language  before  he  is  called 
upon  to  think  about  it;  in  other  words, 
that  he  should  first  learn  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  those  of  others  in  good  lan- 
guage, acquired  by  habit,  before  he  is  set 
to  learn  grammar  rules  and  to  philosophize 
over  the  structure  of  sentences  or  to  prat- 
tle about  numeral  adjectives  and  correla- 
tive conjunctions,  and  similar  matters. 

In  the  following  lines  I  wish  to  exhibit  a 
kind  of  language  exercise  which  has  been 
in  use  in  the  intermediate  grades  of  the 
cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton.  I  know 
of  nothing  which  so  nicely  combines 
thought-production  with  thought-expres- 
sion. It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our 
language  lessons  resemble  the  nibbling  at 
the  shell  of  the  nut;  in  many  cases  pupils  do 
not  get  at  the  kernel;  that  is,  the  thought. 
Now,  if  a  lesson  is  both  thought-awakening 
and  thought-expressing,  it  must  certainly  be 
preferable  to  others  in  which  the  expression 
of  thought  is  the  only  aim.  Let  me  call 
the  exercise  Synonyms  and  Autonyms. 

Dictate  to  the  pupils  a  number  of  verbs 
(or,  for  that  matter,  adjectives  or  nouns) 
and  urge  them  to  find  words  which  express 
almost  the  same  thing;  then  let  them  find 
their  diametrical  opposites,  as,  for  instance, 
in  nouns:  love,  syn.,  affection;  aut.,  hatred. 
Or,  in  the  case  of  an  adjective:  brave,  syn., 
courageous,  bold;  aut.,  cowardly,  timid. 
The  following  examples  may  be  of  use  to 
teachers  as  they  have  been  to  me: 

Concur:  to  agree;  to  unite  in  opinio*. 

Syn. — Agree,  unite,  approve. 

Aut. — Differ,  diverge,  dissent. 

Deduce:  to  lead  from;  to  take  away. 

Syn. — Infer,  conclude,  draw  from. 

Aut. — Predict,  foresee,  premise. 
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Confer:  to  talk  together;  to  give  as  a 
favor. 

Syn. — Bestow,  council,  converse. 

Aut. — Withhold,  betray. 

Defer:  to  put  off;  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  another. 

Syn. — Delay,  postpone,  yield. 

Aut. — Hasten,  anticipate,  resist. 

Defected:  cast  down;    low  in  spirit. 

Syn.—  Discouraged,disheartened,gloomy. 

Aut. — Elated,  inspirited,  cheerful. 

Delude:  to  lead  from  truth;  to  deceive. 

Syn. — Mislead,  snare,  cheat. 

Aut. — Guide,  deliver,  enlighten. 

Majestic:  of  imposing  grandeur. 

Syn. — Grand,  splendid,  sublime. 

Aut. — Petty,  dull,  ridiculous. 

Announce:  to  tell;  to  give  public  notice. 

Syn. — Publish,  proclaim,  herald. 

Aut. — Conceal,  disclaim. 

Renounce:  to  declare  against;  to  cast  off. 

Syn. — Disown,  abandon,  recant. 

Aut. — Acknowledge,  cherish,  adhere. 

Compel:  to  drive  with  force;  to  constrain. 

Syn. — Oblige,  coerce,  drive. 

Aut. — Release,  persuade,  coax! 

Repel:  to  drive  back. 

Syn. — Repulse,  refuse,  reject. 

Aut. — Attract,  accept,  choose. 

Proscribe:  to  decry  in  writing;  to  out- 
law. 

Syn. — Prohibit,  denounce,  condemn. 
Aut. — Enjoin,  endorse,  sanction. 
Retract:  to  draw  or  take  back;  to  recall. 
Syn. — Withdraw,  revoke,  recant. 
Aut. — Offer,  renew,  repeat. 
Conttact:  to  draw  together;  to  bring  on; 
to  make  a  bargain  for. 
Syn. — Lesson,  incur,  agree. 
Aut. — Enlarge,  avoid,  oppose. 

— L.  R.  R~lem,  in  Common  School  Education. 


A  New-Year's  Story  for  the  Little  Folks. 

Louis  asked  his  mamma  if  he  might  sit 
up  to  see  the  New  Year  come  in. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "you  may,  but  I  am 
tired,  and  shall  go  to  bed.  I  shall  leave 
my  door  open,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hear  you 
should  you  call  me." 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock,  and  Louis  sat 
down  on  the  soft  rug  in  front  of  the  open 
fire-place,  after  mamma  had  said  good 
night.  For  some  time  he  watched  the 
crackling  wood  blaze,  then  he  took  his 
mamma's  foot-rest  to  lean  his  head  upon. 
His  eyes  began  to  blink,  and  his  eyelids 
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kept  creeping  downwards,  but  many  times 
he  would  open  them  very  wide,  and  look 
all  around  him.  Pretty  soon  he  heard  a 
soft  knock,  the  door  opened  gently,  and  an 
old  man  came  slowly  towards  him. 

"Did  you  look  for  something  ?"  inquired 
Louis,  who  had  risen  from  the  rug. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  want  you  to 
give  me  that  package  over  in  that  corner, 
tied  with  a  black  ribbon." 

Louis  looked  where  the  old  man  pointed, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  a  small  package. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

'Oh,  this  bundle  holds  an  account  of  all 
your  bad  actions  the  past  year.  Whenever 
you  did  not  mind,  or  when  you  were  angry 
because  you  could  not  have  your  own  way  " 

"Please  do  not  keep  this  bundle,  let  me 
burn  it,"  said  Louis. 

"Can  you  burn  your  mother's  kiss  or 
your  father's  kind  words  when  he  praises 
you  ?  No,  those  bad  feelings  cannot  be 
destroyed,  but  they  may  not  weigh  as  heavy 
as  your  good  actions.  Go,  bring  me  that 
package  over  there." 

Louis  brought  it,  and  saw  that  it  was 
tied  with  a  lovely  white  ribbon,  upon  which 
were  painted,  alternately,  pink  rosebuds 
and  bird's  feathers. 

"What  is  in  this  bundle  ?"  he  inquired. 

"Every  time  you  minded  cheerfully  and 
tried  to  save  your  dear  mother  trouble,  it 
was  written  down,"  replied  the  old  man, 
weighing  it  in  his  right  hand  against  the 
other  package  in  his  left.  "You  see  the 
good  deeds  are  the  heaviest."  He  then 
put  the  bundle  with  the  black  ribbon  into 
the  bag  on  his  back,  and  the  other  one  into 
a  basket  on  his  arm. 

"There  is  another  little  package,"  the 
old  man  said,  pointing  to  another  corner. 
Yes,  there  was  one  tied  with  black  ribbon. 
"This  has  in  it  every  time  you  told  things 
to  excuse  yourself  that  were  not  quite  true, 
and  when  you  were  unkind  to  others." 

Slowly  and  sadly  Louis  handed  it  to  the 
old  man. 

"Do  not  feel  so  badly,"  said  he,  "There 
is  a  nice,  large  package  over  there;  see 
how  many  times  you  have  been  a  kind, 
generous,  boy,  and  how  many  times  you 
were  brave,  and  told  the  truth." 

The  last  bundle,  tied  with  white  ribbon, 
was  double  the  size  of  the  other.  Just  after 
the  bundles  were  stowed  away,  the  door 
burst  open, 

"Happy  New  Year!"  cried  a  joyous  voice, 
and  in  came  a  lovely  young  man  with  a 
shining  face  and  long  golden  hair.  The 
old  man  crept  out. 
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"Mamma,  mamma!"  cried  Louis. 
"What  is  the  matter,"  said  mamma,  kiss- 
sing  him. 

"I  saw  the  New  Year,"  he  replied,  look- 
ing all  around.    "Oh,  where  did  he  go?" 

"You  did?",  mamma  said,  patting  him  on 
the  cheek.    "Tell  me  all  about  it." 

Louis  told  her  all  about  it. 

"What  a  beautiful  dream,"  she  said,  "let 
us  take  warning  and  see  that  our  good  bun- 
dles far  outweigh  the  bad  ones." 

—  Mrs.  Pollock's  Kindergarten  Manual. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediatet 
Form. 


Grammar. 

The  Verb. — The  most  interesting  of  the 
parts  of  speech  is  the  verb.  It  is  the  word 
that  gives  life  to  the  sentence.  It  expresses 
what  .relation  exists  between  the  subject 
and  predicate.  It  affirms,  or  asserts,  or 
states  more  or  less  positively  the  predicate 
of  the  subject.  This  stating  quality  is  the 
chief  mark  of  the  verb. 

But  in  addition  to  this  asserting  or  stat- 
ing character  the  word  that  we  call  the 
verb  generally  denotes  also  what  is  stated 
about  the  subject,  or  a  part  of  it.  So  the 
verb  not  only  shows  what  relation  exists 
between  the  subject  and  predicate,  but  it 
tells  what  is  affirmed  of  the  subject  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  This  double  office  of 
the  verb  gives  to  it  two  sets  of  character- 
istics and  modifiers.  Some  belong  to  it 
because  of  its  affirming  or  relating  power. 
Others  belong  to  it  because  it  expresses 
the  predicate. 

Transitive  and  Intransitive. — This  first 
characteristic  of  the  verb  which  we  shall 
notice  belongs  to  it  as  predicate.  When 
we  think  that  "The  boy  strikes  the  ball," 
the  striking  is  what  is  predicated  of  the 
boy,  but  this  act  is  thought  as  expending 
itself  upon  the  ball.  In  such  a  case  the 
verb  is  called  transitive.  But  when  we 
think  that  "The  clock  strikes,"  then  there 
is  no  such  termination  of  the  act  upon  the 
object,  and  it  is  called  intransitive.  Whether 
a  verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  how  it  is  used  in  the 
sentence  and  what  is  the  thought  expressed. 
Do  not  teach  the  children  that  there  are 
certain  verbs  that  are  always  transitive, 
and  certain  others  that  are  intransitive, 
but  lead  them  to  see  that  whether  transi- 


tive or  intransitive  depends  upon  their  use 
in  the  sentence. 

Regular  or  Irregular. — Whether  a  verb 
is  regular  or  irregular  is  easily  determined. 
It  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  if  regular 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle  are 
formed  by  adding  ed  to  the  present. 

The  following  blanks  could  be  left  stand- 
ing on  the  blackboard,  and  the  pupil  could 
fill  them  in  determining  what  are  the  prin- 
ciple parts  of  a  verb  when  he  is  in  doubt: 

I  now. 

I  yesterday. 

I  am  now. 

I  have  to^ay. 

Voice. — This  is  not  a  very  important 
property  of  the  verb,  and  but  little  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  it.  Show  the  child 
that  there  may  be  a  case  where  the  object  in 
the  thought  is  made  the  subject  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  verb  must  be  changed  so  that 
the  true  meaning  will  be  expressed.  For 
example: 

"John  strikes  the  ball,"  and  "The  ball 
is  struck  by  John,"  express  the  same 
thought.  In  the  first  the  verb  is  in  the  ac- 
tive voice,  and  in  the  second  it  is  in  the 
passive  voice. 

Person  and  Number.— These  are  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  verb  to  correspond  with 
the  number  and  person  of  the  subject.  The 
child  is  made  familiar  with  these  in  learn- 
ing the  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

The  work  of  the  intermediate  grade 
should  be  limited  to  teaching  the  correct 
forms  of  the  verb  in  sentences  and  compo- 
sition. Give  him  so  much  of  the  reasons 
for  these  forms  as  he  can  understand  but 
let  most  of  the  verb  study  be  devoted 
to  learning  to  use  correctly  the  irregular 
verbs.  All  the  child  needs  to  know  about 
voice  and  about  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  is  easily  learned,  provided  the  simple 
statements  given  above  are  heeded.  There 
are  only  a  few  essential  things  to  be  learned 
in  grammar.  Hold  on  to  these  and  treat 
the  less  important  matters  lightly. 

The  matter  of  mode  and  tense  is  more 
difficult,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  some 
suggestions  about  them  under  the  Advanced 
Division. 

If  you  find  that  the  pupils  are  not  under- 
standing what  you  are  teaching  them,  stop 
and  give  them  work  that  they  can  under- 
stand. 


Arithmetic. 

Multiplication  of  Fractions. — In  teaching 
the  children  fractions  the  teacher  should 
always  be  careful  to  have  the  child  think 
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of  them  as  denominate  numbers.  The  nu- 
merator is  the  number,  and  the  denomina- 
tor, its  name  or  kind. 

It  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  begin  each 
recitation  with  a  series  of  "running  ques- 
tions," covering  matter  that  has  been  be- 
fore the  class  for  a  week  or  two.  This  is 
a  good  way  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
into  the  proper  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
lesson  of  the  day. 

To  illustrate:  "Give  me  a  number.  (4.) 
Apply  it  to  these  objects.  (Ch.  selects  4 
sticks.)  Take  one-half  of  them.  (2  sticks.) 
Take  one-half  of  these.  (1  stick.)  Take 
one-half  of  this.  stick.)  What  does 
the  1  show  ?  What  does  the  2  show  ?  Show 
/3  of  a  stick.  Show  yi.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  2  ?  (thirds.)  Add  3  to  the  2.  Five 
what?  Larger  or  smaller  than  ^3?  How 
can  we  increase  a  fraction,  then  ?  (Increas- 
ing the  numerator.)  Multiply  2  by  3.  Six 
what  ?  Show  that  f  is  larger  than  f.  How 
many  times  as  large  ?  What  is  4  times  f  ? 
6  times  ?  2  times  ?  How,  then,  can  I 
multiply  a  fraction  ?  Multiply  f  by  three, 
f  by  5.  f  by  2.,  etc.  How  do  you,  know 
that  V-  is  twice  as  much  as  f  ?  In  what 
other  way  can  I  increase  a  fraction  besides 
adding  to  its  numerator.  (Multiply  the  nu- 
merator by  some  number.)  Tell  me  how 
to  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  number.  (Mul- 
tiply the  numerator.)  We  will  call  this  our 
rule  now.  State  the  rule  you  have  discov- 
ered. (To  multiply  a  fraction  multiply 
the  numerator.)  Why  does  multiplying 
the  numerator  by  two  give  a  fraction  twice 
as  large  ?"  (Because  there  are  twice  as 
many  parts.) 

Now  give  numerous  examples  to  apply 
this  rule.  Then  give  combination  prob- 
lems. 

For  example:  "Mary  had  \  of  an  apple 
and  Sarah  f  of  one.  John  had  twice  as 
much  as  both  of  them.  How  much  did  he 
have  ?"  etc.,  etc. 

Make  the  child  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  if  the  numerator  is  multiplied,  it  mul- 
tiplies the  fraction,  and  require  him  to  ap- 
ply it  in  connection  with  other  operations 
of  fractions  which  he  has  learned. 

2.  Now  the  pupil  is  ready  for  the  next 
step.  "What  is  our  rule  for  multiplying  a 
fraction  ?  (repeats).  Let  us  see  if  there 
is  any  other  way  of  increasing  a  fraction. 
What  does  the  numerator  show  ?  The  de- 
nominator ?  Which  is  larger,  a  half  or  a 
fourth  ?  a  third  or  a  fifth  ?  etc.  A  half  is 
how  many  times  as  large  as  a  fourth  ?  (two 
times.)  A  third,  as  a  sixth  ?  A  fourth  as 
•(l      a  twelfth  ?  etc.    How  much  larger  is  \  than 


f  ?  (twice  as  large.)  When  we  divide  the 
denominator  of  f  by  2,  what  will  we  have  ? 
(f.)  And  f  is  twice  as  large  as  f.  What 
other  way  have  we  discovered,  then,  of 
multiplying  a  fraction  ?  (Dividing  the  de- 
nominator.) Why  does  it  multiply  the 
fraction  ?  (Makes  the  parts  larger).  So 
we  can  multiply  a  fraction  by  either  in- 
creasing the  number  of  parts  or  by  making 
the  size  of  the  parts  larger.  How  do  we 
increase  the  number  of  parts  ?  (By  mul- 
tiplying the  numerator).  How  do  we 
make  the  parts  larger?  (By  dividing  the 
denominator.)  What  now  shall  we  add  to 
our  rule  ?  Repeat  the  entire  rule,  giving 
both  ways  of  multiplying  a  fraction." 

Give  numerous  examples  in  which  the 
pupil  is  required  to  use  that  part  of  the 
rule  that  will  give  the  shortest  process. 
Teach  him  to  use  both  at  once  by  dividing 
the  denominator  by  one  factor  of  the  mul- 
tiplier and  multiplying  the  numerator  by 
the  other. 

The  process  of  teaching  the  division  of  a 
fraction  by  an  integer  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  above. 

The  process  of  multiplying  and  dividing 
by  a  fraction  is  a  little  more  difficult  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  one  more  step  in 
the  reasoning.  As  the  number  of  steps  in 
the  reasoning  is  increased,  the  difficulty  is 
increased  with  young  children.  They  can 
take  two  steps  long  before  they  can  take 
three  intelligently. 


Language. 

A  method  of  teaching  young  children 
the  English  language  by  which  they  shall 
be  prepared  for  the  study  of  technical 
grammar,  and  also  be  practiced  in  the 
right  use  of  English  and  in  composition, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  exercises 
interesting  to  the  child  and  not  wearying 
to  the  teacher  in  their  preparation  and  cor- 
rection,— such  a  method  has  been  long 
sought  and  with  very  indifferent  success. 

The  more  one  studies  the  first  two  little 
books  that  have  recently  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo,  of  the  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University,  the  more  reason  he  finds 
for  believing  that  this  series,  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  assistance  to  the  teacher 
of  English  in  the  lower  grades.  They 
are  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  and 
trial  by  the  best  teachers  and  thinkers  in 
Germany.  The  German  books  contain 
much  that  is  not  applicable  to  the  teach- 
ing of  English,  to  be  sure,  but  Mr.  De- 
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Garmo  has  retained  the  thought  and  spirit 
of  the  German  method,  and  has  added 
much  in  the  way  of  composition.  The 
child  is  lead  on  by  a  series  of  exercises 
in  which  every  healthy  boy  and  girl  is 
is  sure  to  be  interested,  to  a  knowledge  of 
one  fact  of  the  language  after  another,  and 
by  the  time  he  has  completed  the  series  he 
will  be  able  to  take  up  and  master  the  or- 
dinary English  grammar  in  short  order. 
The  little  books  contain  alternate  lessons 
in  sentence  study,  and  in  composition. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  sentence 
studies  in  the  second  book  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  Third  or  Fourth-Reader 
grade: 

THE  SEASONS. 
1.  a)  The  meadow  grows  green.  The 
birds  arrive.  The  cuckoo  calls.  The  violet 
blooms.    The  thrush  sings.  The  fruit  tree 
blossoms.    Spring  beckons. 

b)  The  sun  burns.  The  roses  bloom. 
The  fire-fly  glows.  The  harvest  ripens. 
The  mower  rattles.  The  bundles  fall.  Sum- 
mer smiles. 

c)  The  leaves  fall.  The  swallows  depart. 
The  farmer  plows.  The  wild  goose  flies. 
The  grapes  ripen.  The  apples  blush.  Au- 
tumn begins. 

d)  The  songs  cease.  The  axe  falls.  The 
snow  field  glistens.  The  hunter's  horn  re- 
sounds.   The  river  freezes.  Winter  reigns. 

1.  Inquire  for  the  part  of  the  sentence 
which  tells  what  the  things  do.  Ex. — What 
does  the  meadow  do?  The  meadow  grows 
green. 

2.  Write  the  first  or  name  form  of  each 
verb.    Ex. — Grow,  come,  call,  bloom,  etc. 

3.  Change  the  sentences  into  questions. 
Ex. — Does  the  meadow  grow  green  ? 

Note  here  in  how  interesting  a  way  the 
chief  events  of  each  season  are  introduced. 

There  is  work  assigned  here  for  three 
recitations. 

2.  The  following  is  another  sentence  ex- 
ercise: 

Tell  d)  what  the  teacher  does;  the  gar- 
dener; the  cabinet-maker;  the  blacksmith; 
the  bird;  the  dog;  the  bee;  the  tree;  the 
wind;  the  horse;  the  river,  b)  Say  the 
same  of  several  teachers,  gardeners,  etc. 
Ex. — d)  The  teacher  teaches;  b)  Teachers 
teach. 

Who  teaches  ?  Who  is  taught  ?  Who 
serves  ?  Who  is  served  ?  Who  paints  ? 
What  is  painted  ?  Who  shoots  ?  What  is 
shot?  Who  sprinkles?  What  is  sprinkled? 
Who  bakes  ?  What  is  baked  ?  Who  planes? 
What  is  planed  ?  Who  sells  ?  What  is 
sold  ?    Ex. — The  teacher  teaches. 


3.  Tell  what  is  done  with  the  tree;  the 
grain;  the  coat;  the  house;  the  yarn;  the 
wool;  the  linen;  the  soup;  the  window; 
the  table;  the  marble;  the  ball;  the  light. 
Ex. — The  tree  is  felled.    The  grain  is  cut. 


4.  Select  for  each  of  the  following  verbs 
another  of  similar  meaning:  come,  speak, 
cry,  strike,  sit,  bind,  mend,  drink,  press. 
Ex. — Come,  arrive. 


5.  Select  for  each  of  the  following  verbs 
another  of  opposite  meaning:  laugh,  an- 
swer, stand,  open,  blame,  wake  love,  give, 
come,  sell,  sow,  soil.    Ex. — Laugh,  cry. 

To  the  Teacher. — This  exercise  furnishes  a  fine 
review  of  the  predicate  containing  the  adjective  at- 
tribute. 

6.  Select  verbs  for  the  nouns  in  the  sen- 
tences describing  the  seasons  which  tell 
how  the  things  are.  Ex. — The  meadow  is 
green.    The  birds  are  musical. 


To  the  Teacher. — This  lesson  is  one  in  classifica- 
tion as  well  as  in  compounding  the  subjects. 

Violet,  nut,  plate,  arm,  fir,  milk,  herring, 
crock,  oak,  trout,  berry,  leg,  tulip,  water. 

7.  Arrange  the  above  words  in  pairs,  and 
tell  whether  there  are  dishes,  limbs,  flowers, 
fruits,  trees,  fish,  or  drinks.  Ex. — The  vio- 
let and  the  tulip  are  flowers. 

To  the  Teacher. — In  this  and  the  succeeding  ex- 
ercises of  this  Lesson  the  adjective  attribute  is  com- 
pounded. 

IN  NOVEMBER. 

The  weather  is  raw.  The  weather  is 
foggy. — The  air  is  moist.  The  air  is  cold. 
The  clouds  are  gray.  The  clouds  are  black. 
— The  streets  are  wet.  The  streets  are 
muddy. — The  fields  are  bare.  The  fields 
are  empty. — The  woods  are  lonesome.  The 
woods  are  bare. 

8.  Unite  each  pair  of  sentences  into  a  sin- 
gle sentence.  Ex — The  weather  is  raw  and 

foggy-   


Geography. 

Middle  Atlantic  States. — In  studying  this 
or  any  other  group  of  states,  the  relation 
of  them  to  the  entire  country  ought  to  be 
ever  kept  in  mind.  It  is  quite  as  much  a 
mistake  to  separate  a  group  of  states  from 
the  country  surrounding  them  as  it  is  to 
separate  a  single  state  from  all  others.  The 
children  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
age of  the  entire  country,  in  their  study  of 
any  group  of  states. 

In  studying  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
it  is  well  to  divide  them  into  two  sections 
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because  of  their  marked  difference  in  some 
particulars.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  form  the  northern  section  and 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the 
southern  section. 

West  Virginia  is  in  some  respects  like  one 
section  and  in  some,  like  the  other.  Note 
the  great  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  in 
the  mountain  regions. 

Then  note  the  large  quantities  of  valu- 
able timber  of  different  kinds. 

Then  note  that  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
and  the  plains  are  very  fertile  throughout 
both  sections,  and  learn  what  is  raised. 
These  natural  advantages  form  the  basis  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  excellent  harbors  in 
the  northern  section  make  possible  such 
great  commercial  cities  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

Then  look  to  see  how  the  large  rivers 
flow,  and  note  the  position  of  the  large 
towns  upon  them.  Lead  the  pupil  to  see 
why  the  rivers  determine  the  location  of 
the  large  towns. 

Now  compare  the  northern  section  with 
the  southern  in  point  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
are  better  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to 
mining  and  manufacturing.  Why?  Note 
too,  that  until  recently  they  were  slave 
states,  which  fact  prevented  any  other  pur- 
suits than  farming.  West  Virginia  is  very 
rich  in  minerals,  and  will  soon  become  a 
very  wealthy  state. 

Call  attention  to  the  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  of  the  mountain  regions. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  railroads 
have  now  taken  the  place  of  rivers  very 
largely. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  study  about  the 
principle  cities  and  find  what  the  people 
are  engaged  in. 

Let  the  pupils  make  journeys  from  one 
section  to  the  other  and  tell  what  they  see 
along  the  route. 

Have  them  learn  the  names  and  location 
of  the  principal  rivers,  mountain  chains, 
bays  and  capes,  but  remember  that  the 
capes,  bays,  and  islands  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

The  chief  matter  of  interest  is  the  pur- 
suits of  the  people,  and  what  results  from 
these. 

Study  of  the  Continents. — The  teacher 
who  has  a  class  studying  a  continent  this 
month  is  referred  to  the  suggestions  given 
in  the  September  number  on  teaching  South 
America.  The  same  general  plan  should 
be  pursued  in  the  study  of  each  continent. 


Plain  Surfaces  and  Surveys. 

Pupils  of  the  intermediate  division  should 
be  made  familiar  with  the  measurement  of 
plain  surfaces.  Study  carefully  all  the  text 
gives  on  this  important  part  of  arithmeti- 
cal work,  and  see  to  it  that  pupils  get  clear 
ideas  of  the  different  forms  of  surfaces  and 
the  terms  used  in  describing  them,  giving 
most  attention  to  the  rectangles:  Angle, 
(right  angle,  obtuse),  square,  rectangle  (Be 
sure  they  see  all  the  difference),  triangle 
(right  angled  triangle  distinguished  from 
others,  circle,  etc.)  Have  the  different  sur- 
faces named  from  line  drawings  on  board, 
and  have  pupils  draw  them  from  name 
given. 

From  a  few  simple  drawings  on  the  board 
like  these,  the  pupil  will  discover  the 
"rules:" 
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1.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  the  pro- 
duct of  its  length  by  its  width. 

(If  pupils  are  well  advanced,  use  terms 
Base  and  Altitude?) 

2.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  divided  by 
one  of  its  sides  will  give  the  other  side  as 
quotient. 

3.  The  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
surface  equals  one-half  the  area  of  a  rec- 
tangle of  the  same  height  and  width. 

4.  To  find  the  area  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle find  the  product  of  one  side  by  one- 
half  the  other  side. 

Hold  the  work  in  this  grade  to  measure- 
ments of  rectangular  surfaces,  and  the 
right-angled  triangle,  leaving  the  less  com- 
mon forms  for  treatment  in  the  advanced 
division,  or  fifth  grade. 

Let  pupils  furnish  much  material  for 
problems  by  actual  measurements,  made 
by  themselves.  The  length  and  width  of 
the  room;  of  the  blackboard  or  a  section 
of  it;  of  one  of  the  walls;  of  maps;  of 
the  school-house  lot,  etc.  Then  have  them 
figure  out  the  area  from  the  dimensions,  or 
one  dimension  from  the  other,  and  the 
area;  the  cost  of  plastering  one  wall  or  the 
ceiling  at  so  much  per  square  yard;  per 
square  of  100  feet,  etc.  Then  of  the  entire 
room;  of  slating  blackboard;  of  shingling 
the  roof  so  many  shingles  to  the  "square" 
of  100  feet  at  so  much  per  1000,  etc. 
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Give  special  attention  to  lumber  meas- 
ure and  the  "lumber  foot"  (a  square  foot 
one  inch  or  less  in  thickness),  and  let  them 
figure  out  the  cost  of  the  flooring,  the  sid- 
ing, the  walks,  etc.,  and  finally  the  cost  of 
the  lumber  in  the  entire  house — getting  the 
various  kinds,  the  number  of  pieces  of  a 
kind,  etc.,  from  an  examination  of  the 
building,  and  the  number  and  dimensions 
of  the  boards,  studding,  etc.,  from  actual 
measurements  when  conveniently  possible. 
And  where  not,  use  sizes  common  to  such 
structures. 

In  figuring  out  a  bill  of  lumber  have  pu- 
pils facilitate  the  operation  by  cancelation. 
Thus  an  item  of  the  bill  is  20  joist,  18  feet 
long,  12  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick. 

Solution: 

18  X  12  X  12  X  2  X  20 

 =360  feet. 

144  J 

Touch  upon  our  government  surveys. 
Explain  "Principal  Meridian,"  and  "Base 
Line"  in  these  surveys. 

Bring  out  the  following: 

1.  That  the  common  or  "political"  name 
of  a  township  is  never  used  in  describing 
the  location  of  land  .in  a  deed  or  other 
conveyance. 

2.  That  the  surveyed  township  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
civil  or  political  township. 

3.  That  the  surveyed  township  is  six 
miles  square  save  where  it  may  touch  a 
large  body  of  water,  such  as  a  river  or  lake. 

4.  That  expressions  like  these:  T.  4  N., 
R.  3  W.;  T.  2  S.,  R.  5  E,  mean  Township  No. 
4  North  of  the  base  line,  and  Range  3  West 
of  the  principal  meridian  on  which  the  sur- 
veys are  based  for  the  first,  and  Township 
2,  South  of  the  base  line,  and  Range  5  East 
of  the  principal  meridian  for  the  second. 

5.  That  if  they  know  the  location  of  the 
principal  meridians  and  base  lines,  they 
can  tell  the  number  of  miles,  any  town- 
ship is  from  either,  from  its  number;  and 
can  tell  the  distance,  nearly,  between  any 
two  localities  whose  township  numbers  are 
given. 

6.  That  each  township  is  surveyed  into 
sections. 

7.  That  these  sections  are  numbered,  be- 
ginning always  at  the  north  east  corner  of 
the  township,  from  t  to  36.  The  north  tier 
of  sections  will  read  by  number  from  east 
to  west  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  the  next  tier  will 
continue  the  numbers  from  west  to  east  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11,12.  So  on  for  the  entire  town- 
ship, section  36  being  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner. 


8.  That  such  expressions  as  this:  S.  E. 
YA,  of  the  N.  W.  %,  Sec.  16,  T.  9  N.,  R.  4 
E.,  means  40  acres  of  land,  and  that  it  is 
the  southeast  quarter  of  a  quarter  section; 
that  it  is  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
16,  township  9  north  (54  miles  north  of  the 
base  line),  range  4  east  (24  miles  east)  of 
the  principal  meridian  from  which  it  is 
surveyed.  — H.  H. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  ard  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


History. 

Lincoln's  Ad?ninistration. — 1.  Have  the 
pupils  all  prepare  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  showing  contour,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  contour  of  each  state.  This  is  to  be 
filled  up  as  the  study  of  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration proceeds. 

2.  State  clearly  what  was  the  question  at 
issue  when  Lincoln  was  elected. 

3.  Select  out  and  mark  all  the  states  in 
which  slavery  existed  when  Lincoln  became 
president.  Tell  the  children  what  slavery 
was.  Many  of  them  do  not  know.  Give 
an  account  of  Lincoln's  secret  ride  by  night 
to  Washington. 

4.  Select  and  point  out  the  doubtful 
states  where  the  opinion  was  divided  con- 
cerning secession;  also  those  in  favor  of 
it;  also  those  opposed. 

5.  State  clearly  to  the  pupils  what  Pres. 
Lincoln's  purpose  was  during  the  first  years 
of  the  war.  Every  teacher  of  this  history 
should  read  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  it  has  been  presented  in  the  Century. 

6.  Have  them  locate  on  their  maps  Ft. 
Sumpter  and  and  state  the  reason  the  south 
gave  for  firing  upon  it  and  capturing  it. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

7.  Now  show  how  the  administration 
proceeded  to  put  down  the  rebellion: 

(a)  By  keeping  the  doubtful  states  from 
seceding. 

(b)  By  defending  Washington. 

(c)  By  opening  the  Mississippi  river. 

(d)  By  closing  the  southern  ports. 

(e)  By  cutting  the  southern  confederacy 
in  two. 

(/)  By  capturing  Richmond. 

Let  the  pupils  follow  the  movements  of 
the  main  divisions  of  the  army  in  their 
efforts  to  do  these  things,  and  mark  the 
routes  and  places  on  their  map  where  im- 
portant battles  occurred. 
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Spelling. 

The  main  reliance  in  teaching  spelling  is 
to  lead  the  child  to  make  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  word.  To  do  this  requires  that 
he  look  at  the  word  many  times.  People 
who  read  a  great  deal,  and  attentively,  are 
generally  good  spellers.  But  with  some 
the  power  to  imagine  anything  accur- 
ately is  very  weak.  This  power  can  be 
increased  by  persistent  exercise. 

Pronouncing  words  from  the  open  book 
is  one  excellent  exercise.  Take  special 
care  that  the  words  shall  be  properly  di- 
vided into  syllables. 

A  frequent  exercise  like  the  following 
will  help  the  pupils  to  make  accurate  im- 
ages of  words: 

The  teacher  pronounces  the  word  and 
then  asks  different  pupils  to  tell  the  differ- 
ent parts  as  they  picture  them.  Let  the 
word  be  regular.  The  teacher  asks  the  pu- 
pils to  think  how  the  word  looks.  He  asks 
A  to  give  the  last  syllable;  B  to  give  the 
first;  C  to  tell  the  other;  E  to  tell  the  last 
letter;  F  to  spell  the  first  syllable,  etc. 

Write  a  word  on  the  board.  All  look  at 
it  for  a  moment.  Erase  it.  Have  pupils 
give  it  as  a  whole;  then  in  parts,  by  think- 
ing hows  it  looks. 

Mere  rep  tition  of  the  spelling  of  words 
when  no  effort  is  made  to  picture  it,  is 
learning  to  spell  by  "main  strength  and 
awkwardness."  Let  the  spelling  lesson 
always  be  an  exercise  in  making  mental 
pictures  of  the  words.  Then  let  them  test 
their  mental  pictures  by  writing  them. 


Arithmetic. 

Simple  Interest. — -It  is  an  error  to  attempt 
to  teach  several  methods  of  finding  inter- 
est. Young  people  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject  become  confused  by  these 
different  methods.  The  better  way  is  to 
select  the  simplest  method  and  devote  all 
the  energy  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  that. 

One  of  the  simplest,  if  not  the  simplest, 
method  is  to  find  the  interest  of  one  dol- 
lar and  multiply  this  by  the  number  of 
dollars.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
interest  of  $250.50  for  2  yrs.  3  mos.  and 
15  days  at  8  per  cent  is  required.  The 
simplest  method  is  to  find  the  interest  of 
one  dollar  for  the  time  at  6  per  cent.  This 
is  easy,  for  the  reason  that  one  half  the 
number  of  months  equals  the  number  of 
cents,  and  one-sixth  the  number  of  days 
equals  the  number  of  mills  of  interest  on 
one  dollar.    The  time  in  this  example  is 


27  months  and  15  days,  which  is  27^ 
months. 

y2  of  27^2  =  l33A-  Therefore  the  in- 
terest on  1  dollar  tor  the  time  at  6  per  cent 
is  13^  cents.  8  per  cent  is  two  more  than 
6.  To  find  the  interest  at  2  per  cent,  divide 
*33A  by  3. 

.133  ■*■  3  =  .04x3  ==  int.  at  2  per  cent. 
Add  .13!  =  int.  at  6  per  cent. 

$  .i8i  =  int.  at  8  per  cent. 

Since  this  is  the  interest  of  one  dollar, 
the  interest  of  $250.50  is  the  product  of 
these  two  factors. 

It  is  possible,  may  be,  to  perform  this 
particular  example  with  fewer  figures  than 
this  old  and  simple  method  involves.  But 
our  own  experience  is  that  for  a  simple 
and  reliable  method  of  computing  interest, 
in  which  the  pupil  shall  see  his  way  clearly 
at  every  step,  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
it.  After  this  has  been  drilled  upon  until 
it  is  thoroughly  familiar,  it  is  easy  to  in- 
troduce some  of  the  shorter  methods  if 
there  is  time.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  would 
better  be  omitted. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  in  regard 
to  "partial  payments."  The  method  that 
is  legal  in  the  state  is  the  method  to  learn. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that  the 
pupils  can  write  a  promissory  note  in 
proper  form.  The  best  way  is  to  encourage 
them  to  make  imaginary  contracts  with 
one  another,  which  will  require  one  or  more 
notes  to  be  given. 

Let  the  children  make  their  interest  prob- 
lems by  supposing  that  one  is  to  receive 
the  money  and  another  to  pay  it.  If  they 
can  be  made  to  think  of  these  as  real  bus- 
iness transactions  with  one  another  they 
will  be  more  interested  in  them. 


Mensuration. 

Devote  the  month  of  December  to  men- 
suration of  plain  surfaces,  in  the  advanced 
class. 

Much  that  is  suggested  in  work  of  this 
kind  for  the  intermediate  pupils  should  be 
presented  here  also,  but  the  study  and 
treatment  should  be  more  comprehensive. 

Study  meaning  of  line,  plain  figure,  regu- 
lar and  irregular  polygons,  parallelogram, 
trapezoid,  trapezium,  base,  vertex,  altitude, 
diagonal,  etc. 

Follow  this  with  much  drill  in  work  of 
the  kind  suggested  for  sixth  year  (see  an- 
other column),  and  a  little — a  very  little — 
in  the  solution  of  problems  like  ascertain- 
ing the  value  of  the  pasturage  over  which 
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a  horse  can  graze,  fastened  to  a  stake  with 
a  tether  of  108^/3  feet  long;  the  pasturage 
rating  at  $1.87^  per  acre. 

The  ratio  of  the  radius  and  diameter  of 
a  circle  to  its  circumference  is  a  good  thing 
to  remember,  if  it  can  be  done  convenient- 
ly. If  not,  do  not  waste  any  sleep  over  the 
matter.  We  cannot  recall  it  at  this  moment, 
yet  we  enjoy  reasonably  good  health  and 
pride  ourselves  on  our  ability  to  work  all 
sorts  of  knotty  problems  involving  its  use, 
when  we  are  compelled  to.  Such  of  your 
pupils  as  have  much  use  for  these  geomet- 
rical ratios  in  after  life  will  then  get  and 
remember  them. 

In  the  matter  of  "rules"  develop  all  you 
can  from  drawings.  Explain  the  why  for 
every  rule  given  in  the  book,  if  you  can.  If 
you  cannot,  do  not  attempt  it,  as  your  at- 
tempt would  only  confuse  the  pupil.  Better 
let  him  commit  it.  Some  of  these  cannot 
be  explained  fully  without  a  knowledge  of 
geometry,  such  as  that  for  finding  the  area 
of  a  triangle  when  its  sides  only  are  given, 
or  why  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  half  its  circumference  by  half 
its  diameter. 

Take  these  three  principles: 

1.  The  square  of  the  hypothenuse  equals 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  base  and  per- 
pendicular. 

2.  Right-angled  triangles  are  to  each 
other  as  their  corresponding  sides. 

3.  Similar  surfaces  are  to  each  other  as 
the  squares  of  corresponding  sides  or  di- 
mensions. 

With  these  before  your  pupils,  take  the 
class  and  a  tape  line  and  walk,  at  the  noon 
hour  or  any  other  time,  into  a  neighboring 
pasture  or  into  the  school  lot  and  demon- 
strate their  truth. 

Say  you  measure  a  line  east  and  west  8 
yards,  and  from  one  end  of  this  run  a  line 
due  north  6  yards.  Now  how  far  are  the 
ends  of  the  two  lines  apart?  Apply  the 
principal  1.  82  +  62  =  100.  j/\oo  =  10. 
Have  the  class  verify  by  actual  measure- 
ment. They  will  be  pleased  to  find  their 
figures  exactly  correct. 

Then  show  them  how  distances  can  be 
ascertained  without  actually  measuring 
them,  by  use  of  principle  2. 

Find  the  width  of  the  lot:  Say  you 
measure  along  its  side  100  feet  (A  B)  from 
any  point  of  starting,  sticking  a  stake  at 
each  end  of  the  line.  Then  at  right  an- 
gles to  one  (B)  measure  a  line  40  feet  (B  C). 
Now  run  a  line  parallel  with  the  first  one 
(A  B),  extending  it  below  C  to  a  point  that 


brings  the  stake  at  B  in  direct  line  with  a 
point  opposite  A  (E).  Thus: 


PA  E 


0 

0 

40 

B, 

Now  by  principal  2,  we  have 

20  (the  perpendicular  of  the  small  trian- 
gle): 120  (the  like  side  of  the  large  and 
similar  triangle)  ::  40  (the  base  of  the 
smaller)  :  (F  E)  (the  base  of  the  larger.) 
20  :  120  ::  40  :  x  =  Reduced,  give  240  feet. 
This  less  the  distance  from  A  to  F — 40  ft., 
leaves  200  ft.,  from  A  to  E,  or  width  of  the 
lot. 

These  graphic  solutions  will  interest  the 
pupils  greatly,  and,  after  making  a  few  of 
them,  they  will  know  the  rule  involved 
in  each  and  also  some  of  the  application 
which  can  be  made  of  it. 

The  third  principle  stated  may  be  illus- 
trated in  an  equally  simple  manner,  and 
needs  no  illustration  here.         — H.  H. 


Grammar. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  what  is  said  in 
the  Intermediate  Division  for  a  part  of  what 
ought  to  be  considered  this  month  in  gram- 
mar in  this  division. 

Mode. — The  mode  of  the  verb  is  not  an 
easy  subject  to  teach.  It  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult matter  in  grammar  to  understand. 

Mode  belongs  to  the  verb  in  its  charac- 
ter as  stating  or  asserting,  and  not  in  its 
character  as  predicate. 

When  the  assertion  is  clear  and  positive, 
we  have  the  indicative  mode,  as  "John  strikes 
the  ball." 

The  assertion  may  not  be  positive,  but 
the  thought  of  what  the  relation  is  may  be 
uncertain  or  contingent  upon  something 
else,  or  it  may  be  thought  as  necessary,  as: 

John  may  strike  the  ball. 

John  can  strike  the  ball. 
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John  must  strike  the  ball. 

These  forms  are  called  potential. 

Again,  the  relation  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  may  be  thought  as  merely 
supposed;  as,  "  Were  John  to  strike  the 
ball,  the  game  would  be  won." 

We  notice  that  these  are  all  different 
ways  of  stating  the  predicate  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  infinitive  is  not  a  mode  at  all.  It  is 
merely  a  verbal  phrase  used  as  a  noun  or 
some  other  part  of  speech. 

Now  this  matter  of  mode  is  difficult  be- 
cause it  expresses  modifications  of  the  stat- 
ing or  asserting  element  in  thinking.  Some- 
times these  modifications  are  shown  by 
adverbs  instead  of  by  mode.  For  instance: 

John  probably  struck  the  ball. 

John  possibly  struck  the  ball. 

John  certainly  struck  the  ball. 

John  necessarily  struck  the  ball. 

All  modal  adverbs  are  modifiers  of  this 
sort. 

The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  pu- 
pils know  the  forms  of  the  verb  in  the  dif- 
ferent modes,  and  can  name  them  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Reader  or  elsewhere.  But  this  is 
of  little  real  worth  after  all  if  they  do  not 
have  some  idea  of  what  the  different  modes 
signify. 

Tense. — This  is  a  much  easier  subject, 
for  tense  belongs  not  to  the  stating  ox  assert- 
ing element  in  the  verb,  but  to  the  predi- 
cate part  of  it.    For  example: 

John  strikes  the  ball. 

John  struck  the  ball. 

John  will  strike  the  ball. 

John  has  struck  the  ball. 

In  each  of  these  cases  it  is  the  time  of 
the  striking  that  is  indicated  by  the  differ- 
ent tenses  of  the  verb. 

As  far  as  possible,  lead  the  child  to  see 
how  the  time  of  the  predicate  is  changed 
by  the  different  tense  forms.  This  can  be 
made  plain  only  in  the  indicative  mode.  In 
the  other  modes  the  name  of  the  tense  and 
the  time  of  the  predicate  do  not  harmonize 
very  well. 

For  example,  "John  may  strike  the  ball," 
is  called  present  potential,  but  the  time  of 
the  act  is  evidently  future,  etc. 

So  the  teacher  will  see  that  any  deep 
study  of  these  two  subjects  will  be  quite 
apt  to  carry  the  child  beyond  his  depth. 
This  must  be  avoided,  and  yet  the  teacher 
ought  to  see  it  all  and  lead  the  child  as  far 
as  he  can  go. 

After  a  month  spent  in  making  the  child 
familiar  with  these  different  properties  of 
the  verb  and  practice  in  pointing  them  out 


in  sentences  and  in  his  Reader,  etc.,  the  pu- 
pil can  take  up  the  conjugations.  We  will 
give  some  suggestions  on  teaching  these 
next  month. 


A  Question. 

"  How  can  I  interest  my  pupils  in  cur- 
rent events?  " 

First,  be  interested  yourself.  Show  your 
interest  by  telling  items  of  news  from  the 
outside  world,  showing  pictures  of  noted 
persons  and  objects. 

Second,  expect  the  pupils  to  be  interested. 
Ask  about  recent  events  and  encourage, 
them  to  talk  of  them. 

Last  term,  while  studying  the  senses,, 
my  pupils  became  interested  in  the  story 
of  Laura  Bridgeman  and  her  attainments. 
Some  weeks  after,  I  told  them  something 
had  happened  to  her  and  asked  them  to* 
find  out  what  it  was.  Work  had  scarcely 
commenced  the  next  morning  when  one 
boy's  hand  was  eagerly  raised  with,  "I 
know  what  happened  to  Miss  Bridgeman." 
"Well,  Tommy,  what  was  it?"  "She  died,11 
came  the  answer,  in  a  tone  much  less  sug- 
gestive of  sorrow  for  the  event  than  of 
joy  over  being  the  first  one  to  announce 
it.  In  the  few  moments  of  conversation 
allowed,  various  incidents  of  her  life  were 
given  by  the  pupils.  The  story  was  told 
in  the  homes  that  night,  and  thus  a  gen- 
eral interest  was  aroused.  — "Jo.11 


Examples. 

"  Examples  may  be  heaped  until  they 
hide  the  rules  that  they  were  made  to  ren- 
der plain."  The  foregoing  lines  should  be 
remembered  in  teaching  arithmetic.  The 
great  trouble  has  been  that  teachers  either 
push  their  pupils  along  too  rapidly  in  this 
branch  or  allow  them  to  spend  too  much 
time  over  the  many  examples  in  text-books. 

The  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  giving  illustrations  of  arith- 
metical principles,  as  its  tendency  is  to  en- 
large the  views  of  the  pupil  and  to  give 
importance  to  the  study. 

When  the  rules  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood, the  pupil  may  steer  his  craft  through 
his  father's  corn-crib  or  wheat  field  without 
fear  of  shipwreck.  Promptness  and  dis- 
patch are  characteristics  of  our  times,  and 
there  is  no  place  better  calculated  to  train 
a  pupil  to  think  and  act  with  precision  and 
energy  than  at  the  blackboard. 

Ella  Harrington. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Blessing. 

r  "  One  day  while  Love  was  walking  in  a  cool  grove  of  Lesbos, 
he  espied  a  beautiful  baby  girl  asleep  among  the  flowers.  *  * 
Gently  folding  her  to  his  breast,  he  flew  straignt  to  the  Court  of 
Olympus,  placed  her  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter,  and  craved  a  bless- 
ing for  the  child."    *    *    *  — Grecian  Myths. 

I. 

"  O  bless  the  babe,  Great  Father,  bless 
My  offspring  with  a  God's  caress  !  " 
Thus  Love  entreats.    The  suppliant's  prayer 
High  Jove  attends  with  willing  ear. 

"Ye  goddesses  and  courtiers  bright, 
Who  stand  before  me  in  the  light 

Of  heaven's  unclouded  noon, 

I  grant  the  royal  boon: — 
With  birds  and  flowers,  my  special  care 
This  earth-born  child  shall  jointly  share, 
While  twenty  vernal  seasons  shed 
Their  lustre  on  the  virgin's  head. 

Thenceforth,  fair  queens  of  heaven, 

To  you  her  charms  are  given. 
Her  bosom,  white  as  Alpine  snow, 
'Neath  Dian's  silver  shield  shall  glow; 
Minerva's  chastely  thoughtful  crown 
Shall  bind  her  hair  of  softest  brown. 

With  innocence  complete 

Be  shod  her  dainty  feet; 
Her  flowing  robes  of  pearly  sheen 
Be  bound  with  zone  of  Beauty's  Queen; 
Her  lips,  with  flushing  sunset  red, 
Shall  sing  the  songs  the  thrush  hath  sped. 

Of  earth  in  form  and  face, 

Of  heaven  in  every  grace, 
She  shall  aspire  to  nobler  sway, 
And  charm  the  darkness  into  day. 
Her  gentle,  captivating  art 
Shall  rouse  the  brave,  the  timid  heart 

Sustain  in  loftier  flight. 

With  manhood,  truth,  and  right 
Her  priceless  guerdon  shall  inspire 
The  sons  of  their  Olympic  sire. 
Divinely  cast  in  beauty's  mould, 
Her  form  all  beauties  shall  enfold 

Of  inward  life  and  mind; 

So  shall  she  seek  to  find, 
In  outward  things,  a  counterpart 
For  every  idol  of  her  heart: 
And  seeking  aye  with  simple  trust, 
Create  the  things  she  sought — the  just, 

The  beautiful,  the  true 

In  outline,  surface,  hue, 
And  melody, — where  sense  controls; — 
In  realms  of  thought,  where  kings  are  souls. 
By  virtue  of  my  regal  power, 
These  gifts  supreme  I  give  in  dower." 


On  joyous  wing  Love  flies 

Swift  to  /Fgean  skjes: — 
'Neath  cooling  shades,  on  bed  of  roses, 
The  infant  blest  in  sleep  reposes. 


II. 

A  race  of  comely  daughters,  sprung 
From  her,  Orpheus'  lyre  unstrung. 

From  their  white,  warbling  throats, 
Leap  forth  such  rapturous  notes 
As  ripple  over  seas  and  lands 
To  break  in  spray  on  bright  heart-strands. 
A  race  of  manly  giants  came 
To  set  the  very  heavens  aflame: — 
Jove  from  his  seat  is  hurled, 
O'erthrown  the  Olympic  world; 
And  Venus,  Juno,  Vulcan,  Mars 
Now  float  serene  'mid  circling  stars. 
Gay  Bacchus,  with  his  tiger  yoke, 
His  reins  of  vine,  and  clustered  spoke, 
From  Beauty's  chiding  face 
Is  banished  in  disgrace: — 
Wine  conquers  kings;  and  woman,  wine: 
Love-crowned,  she  reigns  a  queen  divine. 

— Ellen  Varne. 


The  School-Masters'  Club, 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Club,  in  Peoria, 
got  down  to  business  in  fine  shape.  The 
general  topic  considered  was  how  to  make 
county  superintendency  more  efficient. 
The  Club  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  county  superintendent  holds  the 
fate  of  educational  progress  in  this  coun- 
try in  his  hands  as  no  other  school  officer 
does.  There  was  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence in  the  general  fitness  and  worth  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  filling  the  of- 
fice of  county  superintendent  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  and  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
key  to  educational  progress  is  a  right  pub- 
lic opinion.  This  must  be  sought  by  the 
right  use  of  the  public  press,  and  by  seek- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  leading  men  in 
every  community  in  enforcing  the  ideas 
most  necessary  to  prevail. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanim- 
ously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Club  the  of- 
fice of  county  superintendent  is  superior  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  any  other  school  officer  of  the  State 
in,  its  influence  upon  the  schools;  that  the  county 
superintendency  of  this  State,  as  now  organized,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  agencies  in  the  state  for 
the  promotion  of  popular  education;  and  that  this 
Club  will  ever  work  to  maintain  and  advance  the 
influence  of  this  office,  and  to  improve  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  officers. 
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The  following  sentiments  were  adopted 
as  those  which  the  Club  would  continue  to 
advocate: 

r.  That  every  county  superintendent 
should  have  had  at  least  five  years'  exper- 
ience as  a  teacher  or  superintendent  of 
schools  within  the  ten  years  preceding  his 
election  to  the  office. 

2.  That  the  Club  should  labor  to  inform 
the  people  in  regard  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  education  at  this  time;  (a)  By  a  sys- 
tematic and  persistent  use  of  the  local 
press;  (£)  By  urging  superintendents  and 
teachers  everywhere  to  prevail  upon  prom- 
inent citizens  to  deliver  educational  ad- 
dresses upon  educational  tppics;  (7)  By 
having  in  each  county  a  permanent  organ- 
ization of  the  school  officers  of  each  coun- 
ty who  shall  hold  stated  meetings  during 
the  year  to  consider  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  county. 

3.  It  was  also  declared  that  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  relations  existing  by 
law  between  county  superintendents  and 
state  superintendent  is  needed,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  intimacy  of  these  relations. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  the  advancing  of  these 
ideas  so  far  as  practicable. 

There  is  good  prospect  that  this  Club 
will  now  begin  constructive  work  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  become  contagious. 


Southeastern  Iowa. 

The  writer  found  the  Iowa  superinten- 
dents just  recovering  from  the  political 
campaign,  into  which  many  of  them  were 
compelled  to  plunge.  We  are  more  than 
ever  persuaded  that  the  term  of  office 
should  be  four  instead  of  two  years. 

W.  E.  Burke,  of  Burlington,  was  happy 
and  serene  over  his  re-election  by  a  large 
majority. 

That  J.  F.  Riggs,  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is  re- 
elected for  a  third  term,  will  be  good  news 
to  the  friends  of  the  common  schools  in 
Iowa.  Supt.  Riggs  has  raised  the  grade  of 
the  teachers  materially  in  Henry  county, 
and  close  supervision  contributed  much  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  schools. 

In  Jefferson,  Miss  A.  L.  Heald  succeeds 
S.  N.  Hopkins.  Miss  Heald  is  a  popular 
teacher  in  Fairfield,  and  is  said  to  be  re- 
markably well  qualified  for  the  office.  L. 
Derby,  city  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Fairfield,  is  doing  good  work. 

In  Wappello  county  W.  A.  Mclntyre, 
who  has  filled  the  office  for  ten  years, 


retires  upon  his  own  motion.  Mr.  George 
Phillips,  a  teacher  of  fourteen  years'  ex- 
perience, will  take  possession  of  the  office 
immediately,  as  Mr.  Mclntyre  wishes  to 
start  for  the  Pacific  coast  at  once  for  a 
trip.  Mr.  Phillips  will  continue  the  same 
policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Mclntyre.  The 
schools  of  Wappello  are  in  good  condition. 
The  average  wages  paid  in  country  districts 
is  about  thirty-five  dollars  per  month,  and 
the  tendency  is  upward. 

D.  W.  Nevins,  of  Monroe  county,  was 
re-elected,  for,  I  believe,  the  third  time. 
Mr.  Nevins  believes  that  some  legislation 
is  demanded  upon  the  school  book  ques- 
tion, but  would  hardly  favor  state  publi- 
cation. 

L.  B.  Carlisle,  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Albia,  is  in  his  fifth  year  at  that 
place.  The  Albia  high  school  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  Students 
who  have  taken  the  four  years'  course  in 
the  high  school  here  find  themselves  pre- 
pared for  the  freshman  class  in  most  any 
college.  Mr.  Carlisle  is  a  progressive  man, 
who  believes  in  thorough  work. 

Now  that  it  is  positively  known  that 
State  Supt.  Sabin  is  re-elected,  letters  and 
telegrams  of  congratulation  are  pouring  in. 
While  the  result  was  for  nearly  ten  days 
uncertain,  many  regrets  were  heard  coming 
from  all  political  classes  lest  the  present 
incumbent  had  gone  down  in  the  land- 
slide. H  L.  C. 


Teachers'  Examinations. 

It  was  revealed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  School-Master's  Club  that  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  county  superintendents  to 
examine  teachers  on  the  Theory  and  Art  of 
Teaching  before  granting  them  a  certificate. 
This  was  a  surprise  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  some  of  the  county  superinten- 
dentS'had  discovered  it.  This  will  neces- 
sitate some  united  action  on  the  part  of 
county  superintendents  on  the  general  plan 
to  be  adopted.  The  proper  way  to  deter- 
mine this  question  is  to  agree  upon  some 
way  of  estimating  "success  in  teaching" 
and  have  that  appear  in  the  certificate. 

Teachers  ought  to  be  tested  on  their 
theoretical  knowledge  of  teaching.  He 
who  knows  nothing  theoretically  cannot 
have  any  very  intelligent  practice.  But 
many  teachers  know  much  more  of  theory 
than  they  can  express  in  the  approved  lan- 
guage of  pedagogical  science.  Their  schools 
are  the  best  exponent  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 
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Pupil's  Reading  Circle. 

What  its  patrons  say  about  it. 
A  few  days  ago  the  following  questions 
were  sent  to  some  of  the  teachers  who  have 
ordered  books  during  the  year: 

1.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  exper- 
iment? 

2.  Are  your  pupils  interested  ? 

3.  Is  the  work  profitable  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint  ? 

4.  Please  to  suggest  criticisms  or  im- 
provements. 

D.  W.  Gamble,  Norris  City,  Illinois,  says: 

1.  "I  think  our  pupils  take  a  greater  interest  in 

historical  events  since  they  have  been  reading. 

They  are  lagging  somewhat  as  they  near  the  closing 

chapter. 

3.  We  have  the  "Pathfinders"  and  "Stories  of 
Our  Country."    They  are  certainly  profitable  to  us. 

4.  The  only  criticism  I  think  of  now  is  that  the 
books  are  so  nearly  alike.  How  would  it  do  to 
have  a  greater  difference  in  the  two  divisions? 

Miss  Rose  Bacon,  of  Chrisman,  says: 

1.  My  pupils  are  delighted  with  the  work  of  the 
Reading  Circle. 

2.  Pupils  and  their  parents  are  very  much  inter- 
ested. 

3 .  I  think  the  work  is  profitable  from  this  stand- 
point— by  making  better  readers  of  the  children,  by 
furnishing  a  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  as  well 
as  in  other  ways. 

4.  I  have  no  criticisms  or  improvements  to  sug- 
gest. 

Miss  Julia  H.  O'Neal,  Leaf  River,  says: 
X.  The  classes  which  are  doing  the  Reading  Circle 
work  are  thoroughly  interested  and  doing  it  intelli- 
gently. I  have  the  "  Stories  of  Our  Country,"  Fri- 
day, one-half  hour,  part  talk,  part  written  work; 
each  to  express  in  his  own  language  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  character  and  doings  of  the  subject  read 
about  that  week.  On  Wednesday  we  deal  in  the 
same  manner  with  "Sea-Side  and  Way-Side." 

3.  I  most  certainly  think  it  is.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  add  the  S.  S.  and  W.  S.  "Ant  Descrip- 
tions," to  our  own  primary  work  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  ant,  which  we  had  been  making  for 
several  weeks  previous  to  getting  the  books.  I 
think  the  character  studies  in  "  Stories  of  Our 
Country"  are  cultivating  a  taste  for  history  later. 

4.  I  am  not  disposed  to  criticise  a  work  so  well 
begun,  but  would  suggest  for  your  consideration, 
whether  your  next  step  may  not  profitably  be  a 
course  still  more  advanced;  that  is,  of  a  higher 
range  of  thought,  and  requiring  more  of  the  readers 
than  our  "intermediate"  course  now  demands. 
That  this  beginning  has  been  so  successful  ought  to 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  directors. 

Supt.  A.  J.  P'UNKHOUSER,  Coles  county,  says: 
1.  The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory  so  far  as 

the  books  have  been  used.    I  am  well  satisfied  with 

the  outlook. 

3.  Very  much  so  when  they  have  received  proper 
encouragement  from  the  teacher.  The  pupils  like 
the  work. 

3.  Most  decidedly  it  is.  The  pupils  gain  new 
and  better  ideas  and  mind  culture. 

4.  Am  well  pleased  with  the  plan  as  it  exists,  and 
think  that  it  should  receive  decided  encouragement 
from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  from  all  educational  workers.  I  believe  that 
the  year's  reading  should  close  with  an  examination. 


Supt.  C.  W.  Minard,  Wilmington,  says: 

1.  Eighty  of  our  pupils  have  enrolled  and  are 
now  reading  the  books. 

2.  Yes,  very  much  so. 

3.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  profit- 
ableness. 

4.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  books 
selected;  have  no  averse  criticisms  to  make. 

The  above  is  a  fair  average  of  the 
answers  received.  With  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception the  writers  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  the  Circle. 

The  manager  desires  to  return  heartfelt 
thanks  for  many  kind  words  received.  They 
will  inspire  him  to  greater  efforts  in  the 
future. 

Kind  reader,  have  you  done  anything  to 
help  along  the  good  work?  If  not,  why 
not  do  it  at  once? 

To  any  teacher,  who  will  distribute  them 
in  his  school,  a  sufficient  number  of  cir- 
culars will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  put 
one  in  every  family  represented.  How 
many  do  you  want? 

For  circulars,  books,  etc.,  address, 
E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager, 

Decatur,  Hi. 


High  School  Work  of  To-Day. 

Many  of  the  high  schools  in  the  West 
are,  for  thoroughness  in  work,  and  com- 
pleteness in  their  course  of  study,  rivaling, 
if  not  excelling  some  of  our  colleges.  The 
DesMoines  high  school  is  perhaps  doing 
as  good  work  as  any  in  the  West.  The 
writer  was  surprised  to  find  the  school  so 
well  equipped  with  apparatus  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  course  of  study  so  complete.  Prof. 
R.  E.  Call,  the  instructor  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  has  already  won  for  himself,  in 
his  geological  work,  a  national  reputation. 
In  his  department  alone  over  $2,000  worth 
of  apparatus  and  supplies  are  in  use.  Miss 
Celia  Ford,  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  building,  was  formerly  a  Syracuse 
(New  York)  teacher.  She  is  doing  excel- 
lent work,  and  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  and 
Greek  has  few  superiors.  The  course  of 
study  demands  four  years'  work.  The 
student  may  elect  either  the  English,  Scien- 
tific, Classical,  or  Latin  courses,  the  same 
number  of  years  being  required  in  either 
course.  A  year  in  botany  is  required,  dur 
ing  the  study  of  which  one  hundred  speci- 
mens must  be  collected  and  classified  by 
each  pupil.  One  year  in  Chemistry  is  re- 
quired, and  two  permitted.  Twenty-four 
weeks  in  Physiology,  with  actual  dissec- 
tions of  hearts,  lungs,  brains,  etc.  During 
the  study  of  Geology  twenty-four  speci- 
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mens  must  be  collected  by  each  scholar. 
All  the  work  in  science  is  by  observation 
or  experiment. 

Between  the  hours  of  4  and  5  o'clock, 
we  found  each  boy  in  the  Chemistry  class 
hard  at  work  at  his  own  table  in  the  labor- 
atory making  nitric  acid.  We  submit  this 
description,  not  for  the  purpose  of  boom- 
ing the  DesMoines  high  school,  but  to  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  work  being 
done  in  many  of  our  public  schools,  and 
to  show  the  progress  being  made.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  few  universities  in  the 
country  were  doing  as  complete  and  thor- 
ough work  as  the  high  school  of  to-day. 

H.  L.  C 


State  Teachers'  Association. 

Program  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Teachers'  Association  and  Sections,  to  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  Building,  Springfield,  Decem- 
ber 26  and  27,  1889: 

GENERAL  MEETINGS. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Officers  of  I.  S.  T  //.—President,  Selim  H.  Pea- 
body,  Champaign;  Secretary,  F.  T.  Oldt,  Lanark; 
R.  R.  Secretary,  Homer  Bevans,  Englewood-;  Treas- 
urer, C.  O.  Scudder,  South  Evanston;  Executive 
Committee,  O.  E.  Latham,  Danville;  Miss  Florence 
Pennell,  Normal;  J.  H.  Collins,  Springfield. 

Thursday,  December  26. 
10:00  a.  m. — Address,  "Present  Status  of  Educa- 
f     1  tional  Movement,"  Hon.  Richard  Edwards, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
7:30  p.  m. — Appointment  of  Committees. 
8:00  p.  m. — Address,  "What  Frobel  Has  Done  For 
Us,"  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Friday,  December  27. 

9:00  a.  m. — "Compulsory  Education."  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Compulsory  Education,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Geo.  Hunt.  The  Execution  and  Effect  of 
Our  Present  Law:  In  Cities,  A.  G.  Lane,  Chi- 
cago; In  Rural  Districts,  T.  H.  Sheridan,  Gol- 
conda.  "The  Wabash  Order,"  John  T.  Ray, 
Springfield.    General  Discussion. 

7:30  p.  m. — Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of 
Officers. 

8:00  p.  m. — In  Memoriam — BenaiahG.  Roots,  Sam- 
uel M.  Etter,  and  W.  H.  Ray;  by  E.  A.  Gast- 
man,  Decatur;  Esther  C.  Finley,  Carbondale; 
Herbert  J.  Barton,  Normal;  W.  H.  Hatch, 
Moline.  General  Contributions,  (Reminis- 
cences aud  Anecdotes)  two-minute  speeches. 
Adjournment. 

PRINCIPALS'  SECTION. 
Senate  Committee  Room. 
President,  M.  Moore,  Champaign;  Vice-president, 
J.  W.  Coutlas,  Clinton;  Secretary,  Miss  Clara  Ey- 
man,  Decatur.  Executive  Committee:  David  Felm- 
ley,  Carrollton;  J.  W.  Heninger,  Charleston;  A. 
Bayliss,  Sterling. 

Thursday,  December  26. 
2:00  p.  m. — President's  Address,  M.  Moore.  The 
Study  of  the  Sciences  in  the  Lower  Grades: 
(1)  The  Work  to  Attempt,  Wm.  Guy,  Winches- 
ter; (2)  The  Time;*  (3)  The  Method.* 

♦Names  will  be  supplied  on  regular  program. 


Friday,  December  2J. 
2:00  p.  m. — The  Education  of  the  Body:  (1)  Prin- 
ciples of  Physical  Education;*  (2)  Gymnastics 
and  Calisthenics;*  (3)  Military  Training;*  (4) 
Sports.*  The  Truant  Law:  Ten-minute  speech- 
es by  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
state. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 
Senate  Chamber. 
President,  Dr.  Richard   Edwards,  Springfield; 
Secretary,  David  B.  Pittsford,  Delavan.  Executive 
Committee:  James  Kirk,  Pekin;  Geo.  B.  Harring- 
ton, Princeton;  Sylvester  S.  Hawley,  Salem. 

Thursday,  December  26. 
2:00  p.  m. — How  Shall  the  Public  School  be  Graded 
so  as  to  Render  the  State  Manual  and  Guide 
Most  Serviceable?  James  A.  Kerrick,  Paris; 
Miss  Laura  Hazle,  Carrollton;  Cicero  P.  Bal- 
linger,  Havana;  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Emery,  Peoria; 
Geo.  Harrington,  Carlinville.  Appointment  of 
Committees. 

Friday,  December  27. 
9:00  a.  m. — The  Professional  Preparation  Essential 
to  the  Teacher's  Work:  Mrs.  Hester  M.  Smith, 
Mound  City;  Milton  Barbee,  Shelbyville; 
Wm.  T.  Sumngr,  Mt.  Vernon;  Lyon  Karr,  Mi- 
nonk;  Hon.  Henry  Raab,  Ex-Supt.  Public  In- 
struction. 

1 1:00  a.  m. — Reports  of  Committees  and  Election 
of  Officers. 

2:00  p.  m. — County  Supervision:    Geo.  Oldfather, 

Galesburg;  M.  R.  Chambers,  Galena;  E.  C. 

Rosseter,    Ex-Supt.    Henry  county;    B.  C. 

Allensworth,  Ex-Supt.  Tazewell  county;  Miss 

Mary  S.  Welch,  Clinton. 
4:00  p.  m. — Address  by  the  President. 

The  first  address  on  each  topic  is  limited  to  twenty 
minutes.  Other  speeches  are  limited  to  ten  min- 
utes. Thus  time  is  left  for  the  general  discussion 
of  each  topic.  All  county  superintendents  are 
urged  to  be  present,  and,  on  the  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  have  their  thoughts  formulated. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 
Art  Gallery. 

President,  Chas.  A.  Smith,  Rockford;  Secretary, 
Miss  Emma  Frances  Jones,  Springfield. 

Thursday,  December  26. 
'  2:00  p.  m. — President's  Address,  "Civics  in  High 
Schools,"  Chas.  A.  Smith,  Rockford.  Discus- 
sion: O.  L.  Manchester,  Joliet;  H.  C.  Forbes, 
Princeton,  Tp.  H.  S. 

Friday,  December  2J. 
2:00  p.  m. — History  in  High  School,  Herbert  J. 
Barton,  Normal,  111.     Discussion:  Miss  Mary 
D.  Hawkins,  Danville;  J.  O.  Leslie,  Ottawa, 
Tp.  H.  S. 

COLLEGE  SECTION. 
Supreme  Court  Room. 
President,  W.  C.  Roberts,  Pres.  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity; Vice-president,  J.  B.  McMichael,  Pres. 
Monmouth  College;  Secretary,  J.  R.  Harker,  Illinois 
College.  Executive  Committee:  D.  A.  Straw, 
Wheaton  College;  H.  F.  Fisk,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; J.  R.  Harker,  Illinois  College. 

Thursday,  December  26. 
2:00  p.  m. — President's  Address,  Rev.  W.  C.  Rob- 
erts, D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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2:30  p.  m. — Aims  and  Methods  of  Instruction  in 
Greek:  E.  B.  Clapp,  Ph.  D.,  Illinois  College; 
Robert  Bajrd,  A.  M.,  N.  W.  University;  Jas. 
D.  Crawford,  A.  M.,  University  of  Illinois.  Al- 
fred Emerson,  A.'  M.,  Ph.  I).,  Lake  Forrest 
University.  (The  above  leading  speakers  will 
be  limited  to  ten  minutes  each.  A  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  will  follow,  in  which  the 
speakers  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes  each.) 

3:45  p.  m. — Reports  of  Committees:  (a)  Executive 
Committee;  {b)  Committee  on  Uniform  Courses 
in  Colleges.    Appointment  of  Committees. 

Friday,  December  27. 

2:00  p.  m. — Paper:  ^Esthetic  Knowledge  of  Vital 
Importance  to  the  Highest  Civilization,  S.  M. 
D.  Fry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity.   Discussion  of  Paper. 

2:45  p.  m. — Paper:  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools 
Should  Teach  Statesmanship,  Rev.  Robt. 
Allyn,  President  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University.    Discussion  of  the  Paper. 

3:30  p.  m. — Paper:  The  Educational  Value  of  the 
Study  of  Natural  Science,  Wm.  E.  Andrews, 
A.  M.,  Blackburn  University.  Discussion  of 
the  paper. 

4:15  p.  m. — Reports  of  Committees,  and  other  busi- 
ness. 

PRIMARY  SECTION. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Thursday,  December  26. 
2:00  p.  m. — The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to 
the  Primary  School,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
Chicago;  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Discussion,  opened  by  Prof.  Chas.  DeGarmo, 
Normal. 

Friday,  December  27. 
2:oo  p.  m. — Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  in  Pri- 
mary Grades:  (1)  Some  Principles  in  Primary 
Teaching,  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Englewood;  (2) 
Methods  Illustrated,  Miss  Emma  J.  Davis, 
Englewood;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Pollard,  Chicago;  Miss 
Clara  B.  Stephenson,  Cairo.  Discussion. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Railroads. — The  railroads  have  made  a  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  fare  on  the  certificate  plan,  as 
heretofore.  When  buying  your  ticket,  ask  for  a 
certificate.  Be  sure  to  have  the  certificate  signed 
at  Springfield  by  Homer  Bevans,  R.  R.  Secretary, 
I.  S.  T.  A. 

Note. — The  Central  Traffic  Association  may 
grant  teachers  a  special  holiday  rate  of  one  fare  for 
round  trip.  For  information  on  this  point,  consult 
the  local  ticket  agent. 

Hotels. — Leland,  $2.00  per  day  for  all  rooms  ex- 
cept those  on  parlor  floor,  and  front  rooms  on  sec- 
ond floor.  St.  Nicholas  and  Hotel  Palace,  $1.50 
per  day  when  two  persons  occupy  same  room; 
otherwise,  $2:00  per  day.     Revere,  $1:50  per  day. 

Music. — The  Imperial  Quartette,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  secured.  The  Quartette  is  accompanied  this 
year  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Carnes,  whose  readings  add  a 
happy  feature  to  the  entertainment. 

Headquarters. — The  Executive  Committees  of 
the  Association  and  Sections  will  have  headquarters 
at  the  Leland,  room  21,  parlor  floor. 

Committee  on  Reception  and  Introduction. — W. 
L.  Steel,  Galesburg;  J.  H.  Freeman,  Aurora;  D.  H. 
Darling,  Joliet;  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Peoria;  N.  B. 
Hannon,  Springfield;  T.  C.  Clendenen,  Cairo;  J.  W. 
Perrin,  Chicago;  Miss  Flora  Pennell,  Normal;  Cora 


Lewis,  Chicago;  Emma  Frances  Jones,  Springfield; 
Miss  S.  E.  Raymond,  Bloomington;  Emma  Worley, 
La  Salle;  Jennie  Starr,  Kankakee,  Emma  F.  Strat- 
ford, Moline. 

The  parlor,  and  rooms  19  and  20  on  the  parlor 
floor  of  the  Leland,  will  be  open  to  the  ladies. 


Teachers'  Meetings. 

The  attention  of  Winnebago  county 
teachers  is  invited  to  the  following  outline 
of  work  for  teachers'  meetings  at  Rockton 
and  Rockford,  the  second  and  third  Satur- 
days, respectively,  of  December,  January, 
February,  and  March,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Annual  Institute  in  April. 

The  object  of  the  change  in  the  time  of 
holding  the  Annual  Institute  is  that  all 
teachers,  and  all  who  wish  to  become 
teachers,'may  have  ample  opportunity  to 
fit  themselves  to  teach  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, as  the  law  requires,  after  July  1, 
1890.  Teachers  will  thus  see  the  impor- 
tance of  attending: 

DECEMBER. 

Rockton,  14 — Rockford,  21. 

9.30  to  12:00  m. — Reading  Circle:  "Page  on 
Teaching,"  to  p.  60;  "Lights  of  Two  Centu- 
ries," to  p.  106.  Physiology — Osseous  System. 
Physics — Accoustics. 

1:30  to  2:30  p.  m.  —  Reading — Methods.  United 
States  History — Methods.  Course  of  Study  for 
Illinois.    Physiology — The  Muscular  System. 

JANUARY. 

Rockton,  11 — Rockford,  18. 

9:30  to  12:00  m. — Reading  Circle:  "Page,"  to  p. 
90;  "Lights,"  to  p.  148.  Physiology — The 
Skin.    Physics — Optics. 

1:30  to  3:30  p.  m. — Reading  — Methods.  Geogra- 
phy— Methods.  Course  of  Study".  Physiology 
— The  Teeth. 

FEBRUARY. 

Rockton,  8 — Rockford,  75. 

9:30  to  12:00  m. — Reading  Circle:  "Page,"  to  p. 
117;  "Lights,"  top.  188.  Physiology — Food. 
Physics — Heat. 

1:30  to  3:30  p.  m. — Reading— Methods.  Grammar 
— Methods.  Arithmetic — Methods.  Physiol- 
ogy— Digestion . 

MARCH. 

Rockton,  8—  Rockford,  ij. 
9:30  to  12:00  m. — Reading  Circle:   "Page,"  to  p. 
154;  "Lights,"  top.  130.  Physics — Magnetism. 
Physiology— Circulation. 
1:30  to  3:30  p.  m. — Arithmetic— Methods.  Geog- 
raphy— Methods.    Course  of  Study.  Physiol- 
ogy— Respiration. 
Please  come  prepared  for  an  intelligent  discussion 
of  each  topic.  C.  J.  Kinnie. 


Please  state  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Journal 
what  is  the  capital  of  West  Virginia.  Our  geogra- 
phy does  not  give  a  definite  answer,  and  others  dis- 
agree. FT.  B.  H. 

Charleston  is  the  capital. 
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The  Compulsory  Law. 

In  order  to  remove  some  doubts  and  mis- 
understandings that  have  arisen  in  regard 
to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  compulsory  educational  law 
of  Illinois,  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
rendered  the  following  decisions  in  which 
it  is  understood,  he  is  supported  by  the 
Attorney  General : 

The  first  section  of  the  compulsory  educational 
law  contains  the  following  mandatory  provisions: 

1.  Every  person  shall  send  his  children  to  school 
at  least  sixteen  weeks  each  year,  provided  the  chil- 
dren are  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

2.  He  must  send  such  children  to  school  consec- 
utively (regularly),  for  at  least  eight  weeks. 

3.  The  time  for  sending  such  children  to  school 
shall  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  first  term 
of  the  school  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  due 
notice  shall  be  served  upon  the  person  having  con- 
trol of  such  children. 

The  above  are  the  duties  imposed  by  this  law 
upon  the  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of 
children. 

Then  follows  a  clause  which  provides: 

"For  every  neglect  of  such  duty,  the  parent  or 
other  person  may  be  fined  and  sent  to  jail  until  the 
fine  is  paid." 

Here,  then  is  the  penalty.  It  may  be  imposed, 
as  the  law  says,  "for  every  neglect  of  duty,"  as 
above  prescribed. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "When  may  the  pen- 
alty be  imposed?"  Dr.  Edwards  replied: 

"  It  may  be  imposed  when  the  parent  neglects  to 
send  his  child  to  school  sixteen  weeks  in  each  year; 
it  may  be  imposed  when  the  parent  neglects  to  send 
his  child  to  school  for  at  least  eight  consecutive 
weeks  in  the  year  ;  it  may  be  imposed  when  the 
parent  neglects  to  commence  sending  his  child  to 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  of  the 
school  year,  provided  the  school  board  does  its  duty 
by  giving  notice  to  such  delinquent  parent.  If  the 
board,  upon  investigation,  find  that  such  children 
are  being  properly  educated  in  a  private  school  or 
otherwise,  no  penalty  shall  be  imposed." 

"  What  is  the  proper  course  for  a  school  board 
to  pursue  under  this  law." 

"  In  my  opinion  each  board  should  first  appoint 
a  truant  officer.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  a  truant  officer.  He  should  be  a  care- 
ful man,  possessed  of  a  good  judgment.  It  should 
constantly  be  his  aim  to  get  all  children  of  school 
age  into  the  schools,  rather  than  devoting  his  time 
to  securing  convictions  under  the  law.  He  should 
interview  delinquent  parents  and  solicit  them  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  It  seems  to  me  lhat 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  'penalty  ' 
after  parents  are  notified  and  positively  refuse  to 
educate  their  children.  The  compulsory  educa- 
tional law  was  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing penalties  merely,  but  it  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  school  boards  to  get  all  children 
of  proper  age  to  attend  school.  In  the  enforcement 
of  such  a  law  the  penalty  is  the  last  thing  to  be 
considered.  As  a  rule,  it  should  be  inflicted  when 
all  other  means  fail." 

"How  does  the  compulsory  law  affect  the  private 
and  parochial  schools?"  Dr.  Edwards'  answer  was: 

"The  compulsory  law  provides  that  directors 
may  approve  any  private  school  and  allow  pupils  to 
attend  it  provided  such  private  school  teaches  the 


subjects  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  geography— all  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  take  it  that  the  compulsory  law 
does  not  neccessarily  interfere  with  the  workings  of 
any  private  or  parochial  school,  unless  such  school 
fails  to  teach  the  branches  above  enumerated,  in  the 
English  language.  The  responsibility  of  approving 
these  private  or  sectarian  schools  rests  upon  the 
boards  of  directors  and  boards  of  education  of  pub- 
lic schools.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  compul- 
sory law,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  teaching 
of  German  and  religion  in  these  sectarian  schools, 
provided  the  common  school  branches  are  well 
taught  in  the  English  language." 


Cook  County,  Illinois. 

The  teaching  force,  under  charge  of 
Supt.  Lane  until  the  annexation,  has  been 
reduced  thereby  from  over  1,100  to  386 — 
146  in  country  schools,  and  240  in  graded 
schools.  The  result  will  be  better  super- 
vision and  better  work  in  the  country 
schools.  Bi  monthly  examinations  will  be 
conducted  in  all  country  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  assistant  superintendents. 
Cards  of  graduation  from  one  grade  to 
next  will  be  given.  The  new  course  will 
be  carefully  followed. 

Asst.  Supt.  Perrin  is  visiting  the  schools 
in  south  part  of  the  county. 

Miss  Lily  Miller  is  teaching  a  country 
school  near  Boutlett,  in  Cook  county,  with 
the  latest  and  best  school  helps  and  appa- 
ratus. Miss  Miller  is  proving  the  unknown 
fact  that  a  common  country  school  can  be 
the  best  in  the  world. 

The  Cook  County  Teachers' Association 
was  organized  in  1878.  Its  objects  are 
improvement  of  its  members,  increase  of 
zeal,  union  of  work,  personal  help.  The 
November  meeting  was  addressed  by  W. 
E.  Jayne,  the  new  president,  in  a  very  brief, 
practical  way.  He  said  the  first  teacher 
was  God.  He  taught  Adam  to  name  the 
animals  under  his  care. 

Mr.  Jayne  has  been  principal  of  the  Har- 
lan school  the  past  five  years.  He  is  a 
careful,  thorough,  and  efficient  man',  and 
loves  the  children.  His  address  touched 
upon  reading  and  spelling.  Reading  should 
receive  its  full  share  of  attention.  Spelling 
as  conducted  in  many  schools  is  a  waste  of 
time.  While  abstract  spelling  should  not 
be  ignored,  yet  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
spell  in  a  thorough  practical  way. 

Supt.  Lane  followed  with  a  masterful 
statement  of  the  condition  and  needs  of 
our  common  schools. 

Teachers  do  not  make  use  of  the  ideas 
and  advantages  of  the  times.  Schools  still 
exist  in  which  the  ABC  method  is  fol- 
lowed. 
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Allow  the  writer  to  say  that  these  things 
are  true,  yet  county  superintendents  and 
visitors  are  more  apt  to  criticise  than 
approve,  and  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  very  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
schools  of  Cook  county,  is  that  which  has 
a  healthy  tendency  toward  the  best. 

W.  J.  M. 


Pedagogy 

Mr.  Editor: — Some  time  ago  a  young 
teacher  wrote  to  me,  "I  have  studied  a 
number  of  works  on  pedagogy,  but  they 
only  discourage  me.  What  the  writers 
suggest  may  be  successful  in  a  small,  well- 
graded  school,  but  with  my  crowded  room 
I  usually  fail  to  attain  the  desired  end  when 
trying  to  adapt  their  methods  to  my  classes. 
Mother  tries  to  comfort  me  by  saying  I 
needn't  expect  to  furnish  brains.  After  all, 
I  believe  with  most  of  the  writers,  it's  pure 
theory."  Shortly  after  I  offered  to  lend 
a  good  work  on  education  to  a  fellow- 
teacher  who  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
her  work.  "No,  thank  you,"  said  she, 
"I've  had  enough  of  these  theories  that 
won't  work  when  you  apply  them  in  the 
school  room;  they  make  me  blue." 

Neither  of  these  teachers  was  stupid, 
neither  was  lazy.  They  expressed  views  I 
have  heard  with  variations  so  many  times 
during  the  past  months  that  I  can  fairly 
say  they  are  very  common. 

Now,  no  one  believes  more  heartily  in 
professional  training  and  pedagogical  read- 
ing than  I,  yet  I  can  see  that  educa- 
tional writers,  as  a  rule,  lack  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  most  teach- 
ers labor.  They  presuppose  uniformity  of 
plan  for  six  or  eight  years  in  an  entire 
school,  a  moderate  amount  of  time  for 
each  study,  and  classes  of  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five pupils;  in  other  words,  they  start 
by  idealizingthe  conditions  and  then  begin 
their  statements  of  what  the  teacher  should 
accomplish. 

The  teacher,  reading  this  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  tired  in  mind  and  body,  is 
likely  to  feel  utterly  discouraged,  or  else  to 
undervalue  the  author's  common  sense. 

Given, — a  room  of  sixty  pupils,  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  a  lazy  or  stupid  teacher; 
a  poorly  ventilated  room;  a  heavy  amount 
of  work  required  during  the  year;  fifteen 
recitations  a  day;  six  written  examinations 
yearly  in  each  study;  a  teacher  of  average 
ability  and  some  experience.  This  is  a 
very  common  case.  Will  some  good  writer 
please  consider  these  conditions  and  then 


write  on  what  the  teacher  ought  and  can 
be  expected  to  do  ?  He  will  benefit  thou- 
sands of  conscientious  workers. 

A  word  of  encouragement  or  praise  will 
often  be  a  greater  incentive  than  lofty  crit- 
icism or  ideal  treatises.  Give  the  tired, 
discouraged  teacher  a  word  of  sympathy 
once  in  a  while.  Don't  expect  her  to  be  a 
genius;  don't  expect  her  to  be  teacher, 
home,  church,  and  society  all  in  one;  or 
hold  her  responsible  for  the  defects  origin- 
ating in  all  of  these  educational  agencies. 

Set  before  her  an  ideal  she  may  possibly 
reach  by  standing  on  tip-toe  and  stretch- 
ing every  muscle,  and  she  will  surely  try  to 
attain  it,  but  if  you  put  it  up  so  high  that 
she  can  only  look  at  it,  she  will  say  "It's 
no  use  trying;  the  theories  are  mere  words, 
and  it  won't  help  me  to  read  them." 

—  U.  V.  W. 

We  can  give  such  a  teacher  no  better 
advice  than  this,  that  she  make  a  persistent 
study  of  The  Public-School  Journal 
from  month  to  month.  It  is  striving  hard 
to  give  help  to  such  teachers,  but  they 
must  make  the  necessary  effort  to  grasp 
the  hand  that  is  held  out  to  them. —  [Ed. 


Church  Statistics. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Census  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  i,  1889. 
Editor  Journal: — Having  determined  to  include 
Church  Statistics  in  the  special  inquires  to  be  made 
for  the  Eleventh  Census,  I  wish  to  announce  to  you 
and,  through  you,  to  your  readers,  my  desire  and 
purpose  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  re- 
sults possible  in  this  special  department.  I  need 
not  enlarge  upon  the  value  of  such  results  to  any 
who  are  in  any  wise  interested  in  church  work  and 
progress,  and  wish  to  know  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  the  United 
States. 

The  inquiry  will  be  broad  enough  in  scope  to  em- 
brace every  religious  body,  of  whatever  name  or 
creed,  however  few  or  many  its  churches  and  mem- 
bers, and  it  will  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  fair- 
ness and  impartiality.  The  information  sought  will 
be  arranged  under  five  heads:  (1)  Organizations  or 
societies;  (2)  Church  edifices;  (3)  Seating  capacity; 
(4)  Value  of  church  property;  (5)  Communicants. 
This  is  as  much,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  will  be  wise 
to  undertake  in  this  direction  for  the  Eleventh 
Census. 

In  order  to  prosecute  this  plan  successfully  and  to 
make  the  results  so  thorough  and  accurate  that  they 
cannot  be  impeached,  the  government  will  have  to 
count  largely  on  the  prompt  and  generous  co-oper- 
ation of  those  in  each  denomination  who  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  information  desired.  This 
information  cannot  be  gathered  by  the  enumerators. 
They  are  already  fully  burdened;  and  the  appropri- 
ations available  for  the  census  will  not  admit  of  the 
appointment  of  special  enumerators  for  this  work. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  Church  Statistics 
a  special  inquiry,  and  they  must  be  gathered  chiefly 
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by  schedules  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  competent 
person  in  each  of  the  minor  ecclesiastical  subdivis- 
ions of  the  various  churches. 

The  conduct  of  this  special  inquiry  has  been  com- 
mitted to  a  gentleman  whose  qualifications  for  the 
work  will,  I  am  sure,  be  instantly  recognized.  H.  K. 
Carroll,  LL.  D.,  editor  of  the  Independent,  of  New 
York,  has  consented  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
position.  Dr.  Carroll  is  now  engaged  in  preparing 
plans  for  such  a  division  of  the  territory  of  each  de- 
nomination as  will  make  it  comparatively  easy  for 
those  to  whom  his  inquiries  will  be  addressed  to  give 
a  prompt  and  faithful  response.  I  ask  for  him,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  heartily  second  me,  such  cheer- 
ful and  generous  assistance  as  he  may  require  from 
officers  of  the  denomination  you  represent. 

Very  respectfully,      Robert  B.  Porter, 

Superintendent  of  Census. 


To  Our  Advertisers. 

We  have  received  many  kind  words  of 
appreciation  from  our  advertisers  of  the 
artistic  manner  in  which  our  compositor 
displays  the  advertisements  in  The 
Journal.  The  following  is  gratifying  to 
us  for  the  reason  that  it  gives  proof  that 
advertising  in  our  magazine  is  worth  some- 
thing to  the  advertiser.  It  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  received  November  25.^ 

*  *  *  "Please  send  copy  of  Journal  with 
bill  of  entire  amount  of  advertising  from  September 
to  December  inclusive,  and  we  will  be  happy  to 
make  remittance.  Your  paper  has  paid  us  better 
than  any  other  in  the  large  list  we  have  patronized. '  ' 


From  Iowa. 

The  following  spontaneous  approval  of 
The  Journal  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Beardshear, 
superintendent  of  the  DesMoines  schools, 
is  another  of  the  many  commendations 
that  come  to  us  from  the  leading  educators 
in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

DesMoinks,  Ia.,  Nov.  20,  1889. 
Public- School  Journal  Company: 

Gentlemen. — The  Public  School  Journal  is 
one  of  the  few  educational  aids  of  which  one  can 
speak  in  unreserved  praise.  It  speaks  advisedly  of 
just  such  topics  as  are  of  every-day  use  to  the  wide- 
awake teacher.  It  is  a  fountain  of  pedagogical 
worth  and  of  valuable  school-lore.  No  teacher  can 
afford  to  leave  it  off  the  list  of  his  periodicals. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Beardshear. 


Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

The  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  is 
in  excellent  condition.  Everything  seems 
to  promise  that  this  will  be  the  very  best 
year  in  its  history.  Are  you  enrolled  and 
doing  the  work  earnestly  and  faithfully? 
If  not,  now  is  the  time  to  get  your  books 
and  settle  down  to  business. 

For  circulars  and  examination  papers, 
address,  E.  A.  Gastm  \n,  Decatur. 


Editorial  Mention. 

W.  H.  Hoffman  continues  in  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Washington,  Ind. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Hershman  is  winning  golden  opin- 
ions as  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Delphi,  Ind. 

We  learn  that  W.  O.  Warrick  is  again  leading 
the  host  at  Worthington,  Ind.  He  was  there  when 
we  were  young. 

Lexington  III.,  Nov.  18,  1889. 
"Find  enclosed  $1.50  for  the  new  journal.    It  is 
the  best  of  the  best."  M  .  JESS. 

Mr.  Van.  R.  Wasson  recently  a  teacher  in  Illinois, 
is  now  in  Wells,  Minn.,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  schools  in  Faribault  county. 

Miss  Emma  R.  Chandler  has  been  principal  of 
the  high  school  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  for,  we  forget  how 
many  years.  She  can  stay  as  much  longer  as  she 
will. 

Forty-eight  of  the  Ogle  county  teachers  attended 
the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,  at  En- 
glewood.  Was  this  just  forty  more  than  attended 
from  Chicago  ? 

W.  H.  Sims  has  been  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Goshen,  Ind.,  for  six  years.  His  schools  are  in 
admirable  condition,  and  he  always  secures  an  ex- 
cellent corps  of  teachers. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Owen,  formerly  at  Tuscola,  111.,  is 
conducting  the  schools  of  Edinburg,  Ind.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  school  towns  in  Indiana,  and  report 
speaks  highly  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
schools. 

The  city  school  superintendents  of  Western  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Indiana  recently  met  in  a  three  days' 
session,  in  Richmond,  Ind.  Supt.  I.  N.  Study,  of 
the  Richmond  schools,  was  the  directing  genius  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Manning,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
Normal  University  of  years  ago,  is  yet  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Peru,  Ind.  He  has  a  corps  of  73 
teachers.  We  remember  when  Peru  was  a  village, 
and  he  was  there  then. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Messer  has  resigned  his  position  as 
principal  of  the  Sheldon  schools,  on  account  of 
failing  health.  This  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  edu- 
cational interests,  not  only  of  Sheldon,  but  the 
entire  county.  His  noble,  sterling  qualifications  as 
a  man,  and  his  marked  ability  as  an  educator,  have 
made  him,  by  unanimous  consent,  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  in  public  school  matters  in 
Iroquois  county  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Chas.  DeGarmo's  second  book  of  his  series  of 
"  Language  Work  below  the  High  School  "  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company.  This  reveals  more  clearly  than  No.  1 
the  idea  that  underlies  this  series  of  books.  It  is 
certainly  a  series  that  has  reason  in  it,  and  its 
adaptation  to  children  is  truly  wonderful.  A  great 
number  of  teachers  have  sent  in  for  specimen  copies 
of  the  first  book.  We  wish  to  enforce  the  idea 
that  the  book  to  be  a  success  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  a  teacher's  manual,  and  the 
design  is  to  relieve  the  teacher  of  so  much  black- 
board work,  and  to  relieve  the  eyes  of  the  children 
from  the  strain  of  reading  language  work  from  the 
blackboard.    See  advertisement  on  another  page. 
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Don't  forget  to  pay  your  subscription  this  week. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Eagleton,  county  superintendent  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  Colo.,  was  re-elected  at  the  recent 
election  by  a  rousing  majority.  The  Golden  people 
and  vicinity  appreciate  a  good  thing  when  they 
have  it. 

Send  for  Dr.  DeGarmo's  two  pamphlets  of  "Lang- 
uage Work  Below  the  High  School."  The  second 
book  is  even  more  interesting  and  attractive  to 
children  than  the  first.  Every  primary  teacher 
who  has  used  them  is  enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 

We  trust  that  our  women  readers  will  not  over- 
look the  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  woman  by  our  poet 
in  this  number  of  The  Journal. 

The  poetical  genius  of  our  regular  contributor  is 
coming  to  be  appreciated  by  many  of  our  readers. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Collins,  of  Springfield  111.,  writes: 
"  *  *  *  I  desire  to  say  that  I  believe  you  are 
making  The  Public-School  Journal  one  of  the 
best  educational  periodicals  in  our  country.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  our  city  and  rural  teachers  as  a  jour- 
nal they  cannot  afford  to  be  without." 

A  large  number  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  Dr.  Harris  back  to  The  Journal.  He 
will  devote  two  or  three  more  articles  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  will.  He  will  complete  his  series  during 
the  present  winter.  Many  of  our  thousands  of  new 
readers  will  not  find  his  articles  easy  reading.  But 
we  grow  by  stretching. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

"I  have  examined  a  number  of  educational  pub- 
lications, and  have  found  none  equal  to  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal. 

It  is  interesting,  to  the  point,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  teachers  of  all  grades.  I  regard  it  as  a 
beacon  light  of  the  profession."      J.  C.  Moyer. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  judicious  advice  of 
Dr.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Illinois,  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Compulsory  Law.  Illinois  educationists  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  achievement  of  their  state  in  pass- 
ing the  most  efficient  compulsory  law  ever  enacted 
outside  of  Massachusetts.  The  question  now  is, 
how  best  to  enforce  this  law  so  that  it  may  grow  in 
public  favor.  It  is  possible  for  it  to  be  enforced  so 
unwisely  that  a  demand  for  its  repeal  will  be 
heeded  by  the  next  legislature.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  state  is  in  favor  of  the  law. 
The  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  choosing  of 
a  few  petty  truant  officers,  who  are  without  tact 
and  sense  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  law  is  not  for  the  punish- 
ment of  parents,  but  for  the  protection  of  children 
in  their  rights.  It  is  their  right  to  have  the  prep- 
aration for  life  that  the  school  gives.  When  the 
home  does  not,  or  cannot,  give  this  preparation, 
then  the  school  should  give  it.  Intelligent  public 
opinion  everywhere  agrees  with  this  view.  Dr. 
Edwards  urges  in  substance  that  the  law  be  used  as 
an  agency  in  educating  the  parent  as  to  his  duties, 
and  the  demands  of  public  opinion  upon  him.  Let 
him  be  shown  the  need  and  justice  of  that  which 
the  law  seeks  to  enforce.  Let  him  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  requirements  and  the  penalties,  and 
never  let  up  in  efforts  to  gain  the  co-operation  of 
the  home.  The  knowledge  that  the  law  exists  and 
that  there  is  a  disposition  to  enforce  it  will  secure 
its  observance  in  most  cases.  But  in  case  it  does 
not  then  enforce  the  law. 


Remember  that  we  send  the  Forum  and  The 
Journal  for  the  price  of  the  Forum  alone,  $5,  to 
any  one  who  is  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the 
Forum.    To  one  who  is,  the  price  of  both  is  $5.50. 

The  School  Masters'  Round  Table,  of  Central 
Iowa,  met  at  Boone,  October  17,  18,  and  19.  Supt. 
Geo.  T.  Miller,  of  Boone,  was  chairman.  From 
the  program  we  judge  the  meeting  was  both  prac- 
ticable and  enjoyable. 

Prin.  W.  C.  Thomas,  of  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  is 
nominated  for  the  office  of  County  Superintendent 
of  Wild  county.  Since  the  nomination  is  equiva- 
lent to  election,  Fort  Morgan  will  need  to  begin  the 
search  for  a  new  principal. 

The  arrival  of  a  new  citizen  of  Illinois,  and  of 
the  world,  at  the  family  hearth  of  Supt.  E.  C. 
Rosseter,  of  Kewanee,  prevented  his  attendance  at 
the  School  Masters'  Club  in  Peoria.  He  had  a 
new  son  "and  therefore  he  could  not  come." 

Those  who  receive  The  Journal  and  have  not 
yet  paid  their  subscription  for  the  current  year  are 
earnestly  requested  to  do  so  before  the  holidays. 
We  are  trying  to  make  a  first-class  school  journal, 
and  we  believe  we  have  a  first-class  list  of  readers — 
those  who  do  not  ask  something  for  nothing. 

Pres.  Canfield  has  brought  the  last  report  of  the 
National  Association,  at  Nashville,  through  the 
press.  He  has  corrected  every  page  of  the  proof 
of  this  immense  volume,  in  addition  to  his  onerous 
duties  as  president  of  the  next  meeting  at  St.  Paul, 
and  as  professor  in  the  State  University  of  Kansas. 
Some  men  ought  to  reflect  upon  the  definition  of 
suicide. 

County  Supt.  W.  H.  Johnson,  of  Knox  county, 
Ind.,  has  issued  a  manual  for  the  public  schools  of 
his  county  which  contains  the  course  of  study  out- 
lined by  tht  committee  of  superintendents.  This 
outline  is  substantially  the  course  used  in  Illinois, 
except  that  it  is  too  meager  in  its  suggestions  to  be 
of  much  direct  help  to  teachers  in  the  teaching  of 
the  subjects. 

A  statement  of  the  portions  of  the  text-books  to 
be  studied  each  month  is  of  service,  of  course,  to 
the  very  young  or  inexperienced  teachers.  The  ra- 
tional thing  to  do  is  for  the  states  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  adopt  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the 
rural  schools,  and  make  the  book  a  first-class  man- 
ual of  suggestions  of  how  to  teach  it. 

Mr.  Johnson's  manual  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation besides  the  outline. 

The  Report  of  the  State  School  Commission, 
Hon.  Thos.  B.  Stockwell,  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
been  received. 

Rhode  Island  is  so  large  that  every  citizen  can 
stand  on  his  house-top  and  look  over  the  whole 
state,  so  to  speak,  but  it  has  made  quite  a  stir  in  the 
world  for  all  that. 

We  notice  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed 
during  the  year  is  1,338,  or  about  one  half  as  many 
as  in  Cook  county,  Illinois.  But  of  this  number 
170  are  men!  We  are  not  certain  that  Cook  county 
employs  double  that  number,  but  think  not.  Over 
5  per  cent  of  their  teachers  are  graduates  from 
Colleges;  over  55  per  cent  were  educated  in  High 
Schools;  over  28  per  cent  were  educated  in  Normal 
Schools;  over  10  per  cent  were  educated  in  the 
Common  Schools;  over  8  per  cent  are  beginners. 
They  certiinly  think  more  of  scholarship  in  little 
Rhody  than  we  do  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  having  their  in- 
stitute season  at  this  time.  There  are  encouraging 
indications  of  life  and  progress  in  educational  affairs 
in  these  states. 

John  Hancock  was  elected  state  school  commis- 
sioner of  Ohio  by  a  plurality  vote  ol  3,716.  The  early 
report  of  his  defeat  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
This  is  cause  for  thanksgiving  in  this  thanksgiving 
season. 

The  County  Institute  at  Decatur,  111.,  on  Novem- 
ber 28  and  29,  was  largely  attended.  County  Supt. 
Evans  was  very  happy  over  it.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  there  is  no  county  in  the  state  where  the 
teachers  are  growing  faster  than  in  Macon  county, 
including  Decatur.  This  is  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
country  that  has  not  yet  gone  to  seed.  And  there 
is  no  danger  of  that  at  the  present  writing. 

A  large  number  of  the  counties  held  Teachers' 
Associations  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following 
Thanksgiving.  We  get  encouraging  reports  from 
every  state  except  Ohio.  We  regret  to  say  that  our 
native  state,  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  is  but  little 
farther  advanced  in  the  work  of  her  county  schools 
than  she  was  forty  years  ago.  This  is  one  "Ohio 
Plan"  of  which  no  lover  of  his  kind  can  approve. 

County  Supt.  John  F.  Riggs,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  has  been  twice  elected.  The  people  elected 
him  for  another  term  as  county  superintendent,  and 
now  it  appears  that  Miss  Cora  Dalzell,  of  the  Morn- 
ing Sun,  has  elected  him  for  life.  Mr.  Riggs  is  re- 
ported to  have  done  his  electioneering  for  this  last 
election  last  winter  while  Miss  Dalzell  was  teaching 
in  Henry  county.  The  Journal  extends  its  hearty 
congratulations  on  both  elections. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Sherman  has  a  very  interesting 
paper  in  the  November  Forum  on,  "  Who  Owns  the 
United  States  ?' '  His  conclusion  is,  that  25,000  per- 
sons own  one-half  the  wealth  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  is  prac- 
tically owned  by  250,000  persons,  or  one  in  sixty  of 
the  adult  male  population;  and  he  predicts  from 
the  rapid  recent  concentration  of  wealth,  that  un- 
der present  conditions  50,000  persons  will  practi- 
cally own  all  the  wealth  in  the  country  in  thirty 
years— or  less  than  one  in  500  of  the  adult  male 
population. 

State  Supt.  I.  G.  Hoitt,  of  California,  makes  an 
encouraging  report  of  the  progress  in  educational 
matters  in  that  great  State.  We  notice  that  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  from  Nor- 
mal schools,  and  that  three  teachers  in  every  five 
take  some  school  journal.  The  number  of  male 
teachers  are  one  in  every  five.  Nearly  one  million 
more  revenue  was  received  last  year  than  the  year 
before,  and  the  entire  expenditure  is  about  five  mil- 
lions; the  number  of  pupils  is  150,000,  and  about 
5,000  teachers;  the  number  of  months  of  school  in 
the  year  is  eight.  California  pays  about  $33^3  per 
annum  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  the  schools. 
This  ought  to  bring  excellent  results. 

The  following  letter  from  the  State  Department 
of  Public  instruction  speaks  for  itself  : 

Springfield,  October  18,  1889. 
Supt.  A.  J.  Funkhouser,  Charleston,  III., 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  yours  of  October  17: 
Your  report  of  1889  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  this 
office.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  being  at 
the  top.  From  an  examination  of  the  programs  and 
circulars  received  I  must  conclude  that  you  have 
your  county's  school  affairs  well  organized. 

Yours  very  truly,       Richard  Edwards. 

Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

The  following  questions  were  used  at  the  county 
examinations  in  Indiana,  held  during  the  past 
month.  The  answers  suggested  are  intended  to  be 
concise  and  to  deal  with  what  is  essential  in  each 
question  : 


physiology. 

What  is  dentine  1 

(a)  The  part  of  the  tooth  beneath  the  enamel,  (b) 
It  is  softer  and  more  porous  than  enamel,  and  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  tooth. 

What  property  or  element  of  the  blood  seems  designed  to 
stop  hemorrhage?    How  does  it  operate  ? 

(a)  Fibrine.  (b)  It  entangles  the  blood  corpuscles 
and  forms  a  "clot." 

On  what  fundamental  fact  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  tissues 
is  the  physician  able  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
by  looking  at  the  tongue? 

The  fact  that  impaired  function  in  an  organ  is 
shown  by  discoloration  or  change  in  the  tissues  com- 
posing the  organ  and  connecting  tissues. 

State  the  facts  in  the  structure  of  the  spinal  column  which 
seems  designed  to  protect  the  brain  against  jars  from  walking 
or  jumping. 

The  cartilage  between  the  vertebrce  and  the 
curvature  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Show  the  need  of  soap  in  bathing,  by  stating  some  fact  in 
the  structure  of  the  human  tissues.  In  the  same  way  show 
how  it  is  possible  to  abuse  its  use. 

(a)  The  structure  of  tissues  is  such  as  to  drain  the 
refuse  matter  to  the  surface,  where  by  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  portion  the  solid  part  is  left.  Soap  assists 
in  removing  this,  (b)  Too  freely  used,  it  also  re- 
moves the  oily  secretions  from  the  surface  that  are 
needed  lor  a  healthy  action  of  this  organ. 

Compare  breath  being  inspired  with  breath  being  expired  as 
to  proximate  constituent  elements. 

(a)  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  chiefly,  (b)  Carbonic 
acid  gas,  animal  matter  and  water  vapor  has  been 
added  and  oxygen  diminished. 

Show  how  animal  heat  is  developed  in  the  body,  and  state 
the  means  furnished  for  reducing  the  temperature. 

(a)  By  combustion,  or  oxidation,  (b)  The  tissues 
carry  the  remains — the  ashes — to  the  surface,  and 
evaporation  cools. 

Name  the  different  digestive  fluids  secreted,  and  state  in  re- 
gard to  each. 

(a)  By  what  organ  secreted: 

(b)  What  food  elements  it  operates  upon  : 

(c)  Whether  the  change  caused  by  it  is  chemical  or  physical. 

Saliva  (salivary  glands,  physical  and  chemical, 
starchy  elements);  gastric  juice  (mucus  lining  of  the 
stomach,  albumens,  chemical);  bile  (the  liver,  fatty 
foods,  both  physical  and  chemical);  pancreatice 
juice  (pancreas,  starchy  foods,  chemical.) 

State  the  difference  in  constitution  between  the  bones  of  the 
young  and  those  of  the  aged,  and  draw  such  conclusions  as 
these  facts  warrant  in  regard  to  necessary  care  of  health. 

Animal  matter  predominates  in  the  bones  of  the 
young;  mineral  in  the  bones  of  the  old.  From  this 
it  follows  that  care  should  be  taken  to  habituate 
children  to  correct  positions,  walking,  standing,  or 
sitting,  that  the  matured  bone  may  be  of  natural 
form. 

Describe  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  and  state  general 
functions  of  each  part. 

The  distinctively  cerebro-spinal  system  consists  of 
thirty- one  pairs  of  nerves,  extending  from  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  trunk  and  limbs.    The  nerves  of 
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the  system  are  each  of  two  parts,  motor  and  sensory. 
The  latter  to  convey  sensations;  the  former  to  direct 
the  movement  of  organs. 

READING. 

WE  PROGRESS  STEP  BY  STEP. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by  round. 

1  count  these  things  to  be  grandly  true. 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God; 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a  purer  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet, 
By  what  we  have  mastered  in  greed  and  gain, 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ill  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  trust. 

When  the  morning  calls  to  life  and  light; 

But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 
Our  lives  are  trailing  in  sordid  dust. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men, 
We  must  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way; 
We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire,  and  pray, 

But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  the  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  wall; 
But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  visions  fall; 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Write  ten  questions,  such  as  you  would  ask  pupils  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  thought. 

Who  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder  extending  from 
earth  to  Heaven? 

How,  according  to  this  poem,  must  such  a  ladder 
be  built? 

What  are  the  rounds  of  this  ladder? 
What  is  the  process  by  which  we  must  rise  toward 
Heaven? 

What  discouragements  must  we  expect? 

Which  is  better  for  us,  wings  or  feet? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "  But  our  feet  must  rise 
or  we  fall  again  "? 

Note  that  it  is  only  in  dreams  that  the  ladder  is 
seen  ready  made.  In  real  life  it  must  be  built  round 
by  round. 

What  lesson  does  the  poem  teach  us? 

Who  is  the  author  of  this  poem? 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

How  is  mind  activity  interfered  with  by  vitiated  air  in  the 
school  room? 

The  brain  is  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  The 
brain  requires  pure  blood  to  secure  efficient  activity. 
Bad  air  leaves  the  blood  impure. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  habits  of  accurate  observation  ? 
One  thereby  acquires  the  ability  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are. 

What  is  the  ethical  imagination?  What  opportunities  does 
the  school  offer  for  the  cultivation  of  this? 

It  is  the  imagination  active  in  regard  to  the  duties 
and  moral  obligations  of  people  in  their  various 
relations  to  each  other.  It  pictures  what  ought  to 
be.  Wherever  the  feeling  of  duty  arises  the  ethical 
imagination  is  active. 

Give  a  clear  example  of  inductive  reasoning. 

I  examine  an  apple  and  find  it  has  seeds.  This 
gives  me  a  basis  of  expectation  that  I  will  find  seeds 
in  another  apple;  and  experience  proves  this  to  be 
true.  Several  experiences  of  this  kind,  with  no  ex- 
perience to  the  contrary,  would  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  all  apples  have  seeds.    This  would  be  an  in- 


duction upon  insufficient  grounds,  but  it  illustrates 
the  process. 

Consider  these  two  procedures,  and  give  your  opinion  as  to 
their  relative  merits:  (1)  A  principle  of  sentence  construction 
is  learned,  and  then  verified  by  the  examination  of  particulars; 
(2)  Several  sentences  are  studied,  and  the  principle  is  deduced 
by  the  pupil 

These  two  procedures  may  be  of  equal  merit. 
That  depends  upon  what  training  you  are  seeking 
to  give.  If  the  purpose  is  to  practice  a  child  in  the 
discovery  of  a  general  truth,  such  as  a  definition  or 
a  rule,  then  use  the  second.  If  the  purpose  is  to 
practice  the  child  in  the  application  of  a  general 
truth  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts  under  it,  then 
the  first  must  be  used.  There  is  no  better  or  worse 
in  the  case. 

Present  briefly  any  of  the  educational  doctrines  which  Her- 
bert Spencer  sets  forth  in  his  work  on  education. 

Spencer  emphasizes  that  knowledge  which  is  im- 
mediately valuable  for  guidance,  to  the  practical  ex 
elusion  of  knowledge  of  every  other  sort. 

What  facts  entitle  the  views  of  Spencer  and  Bain  on  educa- 
tion to  attention  and  respect? 

The  emphasis  they  give  to  the  importance  of 
right  conduct,  which  is  three-fourths  of  life. 

What  is  meant  by  utilitarianism  in  education? 
The  utilitarian  values  knowledge  only  as  a  guide 
to  right  conduct.    He  makes  conduct  the  whole  of 
life. 


HISTORY. 

Who  are  "contrabands?"    Why  were  they  so  called? 
(a)  Slaves,    (b)  Because  being  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  military  operations,  they,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  as  property,  were  subjects  of  confiscation 
by  the  federal  lorces. 

What  do  you  consider  the  three  most  decisive  battles  of  the 
rebellion?    Where  and  when  was  each  fought? 

Antietam,  Va.,  1862;  Chattanooga— battles — 
Tenn.,  1863;  and  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1863. 

What  political  paities  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln's first  election?    What  did  each  advocate? 

Northern,  or  Independent  Democrats,  favoring 
squatter  sovereignity;  Southern  Democrats,  favoring 
slavery;  Republican,  opposed  to  slavery  extension; 
and  the  Union,  favoring  the  constitutional  adjust- 
ment of  differences  on  the  slavery  question. 

What  was  the  Dred-Scott  decision,  its  cause,  and  conse- 
quence? 

(a)  A  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  that  negroes,  whose  ancestors  were  slaves,  had 
no  rights  under  the  constitution,  and  that  congress 
could  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  (b) 
Suit  entered  by  Dred  Scott,  a  slave,  for  his  freedom, 
(c)  It  inflamed  the  anti-slavery  parties. 

Who  are  the  five  most  prominent  literary  men  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  and  what  association  has  each  with  our  history? 

There  are  no  five  "most  prominent"  literary 
men  in  the  United  States  to-day.  There  are  a  score 
or  more  of  peers  in  prose,  fiction,  history,  essays, 
criticism,  and  humor. 

Why  could  the  president  open  Oklahoma  to  settlers? 
Because  that  territory  was  government  property, 
and  that  property  was,  by  United  States  law,  sub- 
ject to  pre-emption  and  settlement  by  United 
States  citizens.  The  reservation  of  it  for  Indian 
occupation  was  needless  at  the  time  it  was  opened 
for  settlement. 
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Mention  five  leading  defects  in  the  articles  of  confederation. 

They  provided  no  executive  power;  the  confeder- 
ation was  one  of  friendship  only.  No  commanding 
authority  was  provided  for.  The  congress  could  not 
levy  a  general  tax.  A  colony  could  draw  out  of  the 
confederation  at  will. 

What  is  current  history,  and  from  what  sources  can  it  best  be 
derived? 

(a)  The  events  of  the  current  year,  month,  and 
week,  which  affect  the  character  and  policies  of  the 
nation.  (b)  From  current  periodical  literature, 
chief  of  which  are  the  daily  aud  weekly  news- 
papers, and  literary  magazines. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Write  out  and  explain  as  fully  as  the  time  allotted  to  this  sub- 
ject will  permit  the  Geography  of  Indiana,  showing  in  full  out- 
line what  subject  matter  you  think  should  be  taught  in  the 
grades  below  the  High  School. 

Indiana  is  one  of  the  North  Central  States  of  the 
Union  lying  well  down  toward  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  having  a  climate  in  which 
the  four  seasons  are  distinctly  marked.  It  is  about 
entirely  surrounded  by  land,  but  has  water  outlets 
through  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Ohio  river.  The 
vegetables,  grains,  and  fruits  of  the  North  Temper- 
ate Zone  grow  in  abundance  in  the  rich  soil.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and 
has  vast  mines  of  coal,  excellent  building  stone, 
and  an  abundance  of  natural  gas.  These  natural 
resources,  when  fully  developed,  will  make  Indiana 
one  of  the  wealthiest  states  in  the  Union.  The 
railroad  is  the  chief  means  of  transportation,  "and 
there  are  few  navigable  streams  within  it  or  on  its 
borders  that  are  of  great  commercial  value.  A 
number  of  centers  of  industry  have  been  formed, 
chiefly  by  the  net- work  of  railroads,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  New  Albany, 
La  Fayette,  Logansport,  Ft.  Wayne,  and  Richmond. 
A  number  of  other  towns  are  now  growing  into  im- 
portance because  of  their  supply  of  natural  gas. 
The  people  were  originally  from  the  East  and  from 
the  South  in  about  equal  numbers,  and  it  has  taken 
some  years  to  unite  into  one  thought  and  purpose 
these  two  different  elements  in  our  civilization.  But 
the  past  twenty -five  years  has  witnessed  an  advance 
in  the  civilization  of  this  state  that  has  been  un- 
precedented. Wealth  has  brought  the  means  of 
culture,  schools  are  encouraged,  and  the  people  are 
generally  prosperous  and  happy. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Explain  the  difference  between  a  common  fraction  and  a 
decimal. 

A  decimal  fraction  has  for  its  denominator  io,  or 
some  power  of  io,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point.  In  a  common  frac- 
tion the  denominator  is  always  expressed,  and  may 
be  any  number  whatever. 

Reduce  3  R.  28.4  sq.  rods  to  the  decimal  of  an  acre. 
Divide  28.4  by  40  to  reduce  the  rods  to  a  decimal 
of  a  rood.    Add  3  R.  to  the  quotient,  and  divide 
the  sum  by  4  for  the  decimal  of  an  acre. 

If  four- fifths  of  the  purchase  price  equals  the  selling  price, 
what  is  the  loss  per  cent.? 

If  you  sell  for  f  of  the  cost,  you  lose  \,  which  is 
20  per  cent. 

Find  the  amount  of  $6,000  borrowed  from  a  minor  12  yr.,  6 
mo.,  15  da.  old,  at  8  per  cent,  simple  interest,  and  retained 
until  he  is  of  age. 

Interest  on  $1  for  8  years,  5  months,  and  15  days, 
at  6  per  cent.,  is  $.50$;  at  2  per  cent.,  it  is  $.i8f; 


.-.at  8  per  cent.,  it  is  $.6qt5f.  Multiply  this  by 
6,000  for  the  entire  interest.  Add  $6,000  to  this 
product  for  the  amount  due. 

What  will  an  inch  board  20  ft.  long,  9  in.  wide  cost  at  $3.00 
per  hundred? 

20  X  I  =  *5  sq-  ft.  At  3  cents  per  foot  the  cost 
is  45  cents. 

A  man  was  offered  $3,675  cash  for  his  house,  or  $4,235  in 
three  years,  without  interest.  He  accepted  the  latter  offer;  did 
he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much,  money  being  worth  7  percent.? 

Interest  on  $3,675  for  3  years,  at  7  per  cent.,  is 

$.21  X  3.676  =  $  771-75 
Add,  3,675.00 

Amount  in  3  years,  =  $4,446.75 
Subtract,  4,235.00 


Amount  lost  =r  $211.75 
If  $100  gain  $6  in  12  mo.,  what  sum  will  $75  gain  in  9  mo.? 

9X   "X6  =  $3.75. 

12  X  IOO  *°  13 

Extract  the  square  root  of  36.71  to  four  places  of  decimals. 
Find  the  cubic  root  of  97.336. 

Follow  the  rules  in  the  arithmetic  in  working 
these. 

How  many  bullets,  each  weighing  %  oz.,  can  be  moulded 
from  2  lb.  4  oz.  of  lead? 

Find  the  number  of  ounces  in  the  amount  of 
lead  and  divide  by  |-. 


GRAMMAR. 

Make  only  such  changes  as  are  needed  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, giving  reasons: 

(a)  Four  months  rent  are  due. 

(b)  Either  one  of  the  first  four  in  the  class  were  good 
scholars. 

(c)  If  the  sun  were  made  of  the  best  of  coal  it  would  only 
furnish  the  present  amount  of  heat  for  six  thousand  years. 

(d)  Why  is  fresh  air  and  exercise  good  for  us? 

(e)  To  better  understand  the  laws  of  one's  country  should  be 
the  constant  aim  of  all. 

(a)  Four  months''  rent  is  due.  1.  "  Months'  "  is 
plural  possessive;  2.  "rent"  is  singular. 

(b)  Any  one  of  the  first  four  in  the  class  was  a 
good  scholar.  1.  Wrong  use  of  "either."  2.  Sub- 
ject is  singular. 

(c)  If  the  sun  were  made  of  the  best  coal  it  would 
furnish  the  present  amount  of  heat  for  only  six  thou- 
sand years.    I.  "Only"  refers  to  "  six  thousand." 

(d)  Why  are  fresh  air  and  exercise  good  for  us  ? 
1.  Two  subjects. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  foregoing  sentence. 
"To  better  understand"  is  the  subject  of  "should 
be."  "Better"  is  an  adverb  modifying  "to  under- 
stand." "  One's  "  is  a  substantive  in  the  possessive 
case,  modifying  "country."  "Aim"  is  a  substan- 
tive, and  is  a  predicate  nominative. 

Analyze  it. 

"  To  better  understand  the  laws  of  one's  coun- 
try" is  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  "better"  being 
an  adverbial  modifier  of  "to  understand,"  and  "the 
laws  of  one's  country"  an  objective  modifier,  of 
which  the  principal  part,  "laws,"  is  modified  by 
"  the"  and  "  of  one's  country,"  adjective  modifiers. 
"  Should  be  the  constant  aim  of  all"  is  the  predi- 
cate, of  which  "aim,"  the  principal  word,  is  modi- 
fied by  "  constant  "  and  "  of  all,"  adjective  modi- 
fiers. 

O,  that  is  doing  just  what  I  wanted  you  to  do!  Parse  th« 
words  in  italics. 
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"That"  is  a  substantive,  the  subject  of  "is;" 
"doing"  is  a  verbal  noun  in  the  predicate;  "what" 
is  a  substantive  used  both  as  the  object  of  "  doing  " 
and  "to  do;"  "  to  do  "  is  the  infinitive  predicate 
of  the  abridged  clause,  "you  to  do." 

Analyze  the  foregoing  sentence. 

The  answer  to  the  4th  will  serve  as  a  sufficient 
analysis  of  this  sentence. 

Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  teach  in  the  passive  voice,  first 
person  plural,  all  modes. 

Consult  the  Grammar.  By  a  synopsis  is  meant 
the  giving  of  one  peison  and  one  number  in  all  the 
tenses  and  modes. 

What  are  the  uses  of  participles  in  the  various  forms  of  the 
indicative  mode? 

They  are  used  to  denote  both  continued  and 
completed  action. 

Let  him  be  who  may  be.    Parse  the  words  in  italics. 
"Him"  is  an  objective  subject  of  the  infinitive 
"  be;  "  "  who  "  is  the  subject  of  "  may  be;  "  "  be  " 
is  the  infinitive  copula  of  the  abridged  clause. 


Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  officers  of  the  Iowa  State  Associa- 
tion were  out  with  their  program  in  good 
time. 

On  Tuesday,  December  31,  there  is  a 
meeting  of  the  State  Council  of  Education, 
of  which  State  Supt.  Henry  Sabin  in  presi- 
dent, and  M.  F.  Arey,  secretary.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  are  on  this  program: 

G.  W.  Sampson,  C.  M.  Grumbling,  O. 
O.  Roe,  Geo.  A.  Yates. 

The  meetings  of  the  General  Association 
occur  on  Wednesday  morning,  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  and 
on  Friday  morning,  Jan.  1,  2,  and  3.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  subjects  on  the 
program:  "Physical  Culture,"  by  Anna 
Morris  and  E.  M.  Booth;  "Entrance  to 
College,"  by  R.  A.  Harkness  and  E.  G. 
Cooley;  "Charlatanism  in  Education,"  H. 
A.  Kinney  and  C.  M.  Grumbling;  "Musi- 
cal education,"  by  M.  L.  Bartlettand  J.  N. 
Ruggles;  "The  Rural  School  Problem,"  by 
Emma  Tomlinson,  J.  F.  Saylor,  and  N.  E. 
Palmer;  "A  Business  Man's  View  of  Edu- 
cation," J.  W.  Johnson;  "Manual  Train- 
ing," W.  F.  Cramer,  Chas.  E.  Shelton,  E. 
N.  Coleman,  W.  J.  Shoup,  and  Effie  H. 
Rogers. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  College  Department  meets  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  and  evening.  The  De- 
partment of  County  Superintendents,  the 
Elementary  Department,  the  Department 
of  Secondary  Instruction,  and  the  Art  De- 
partment also  meet  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  evening.  There  are  excellent 
programs  for  each  of  these  Departments. 


We  note  a  good  representation  from  the 
women  teachers  upon  these  programs.  It 
is  of  vital  importance  to  education  that 
the  women  come  to  the  front  as  educa- 
tional thinkers,  as  well  as  practical  doers. 


Woman's  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Second  Aunual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Bloomington  on 
Thanksgiving  evening.  Dr.  Edwards  spoke  at 
length  upon  the  "Dangers  that  Threaten  the  Pub- 
lic Schools."  This  was  an  interesting  and  valua- 
ble presentation  of  some  of  the  most  evident  dan- 
gers that  threaten  public  schools.  In  suggesting  a 
remedy,  he  laid  strong  emphasis  upon  the  creation 
of  a  better  public  opinion,  which  should  demand 
better  teaching  in  the  schools,  and,  consequently, 
the  choice  of  teaching  as  a  life  work  by  the  teach- 
ers. Pres.  Wilder  contributed  much  to  the  value  of 
the  discussion  by  his  remarks  at  the  close  of  the 
address. 

In  estimating  the  dangers  which  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  ought  to  be  conscious  of,  it  seemed 
to  us  thai  more  emphasis  should  have  been  placed 
upon  the  want  of  scholarship  and  professional  train- 
ing of  the  teacher,  and  on  the  seemingly  irresistible 
tendency  of  the  present  to  turn  the  training  of  the 
youth  over  entirely  to  women.  The  principal  pa- 
per of  Friday  morning  was  presented  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Burt,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  This 
was  a  strong  and  beautiful  presentation  of  Miss 
Burt's  idea  of  a  method  of  teaching  literature  to 
children.  This  idea  is  fully  developed  in  her 
"Literary  Landmarks."  a  book  recently  brought 
out  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  has  also  been 
presented  very  fully  in  former  numbers  of  the 
Illinois  School  Journal.  Miss  Burt  is  one  of  the 
ablest  thinkers  and  most  attractive  writers  and 
speakers  in  America  upon  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture. Her  method  must  be  a  strong  influence  in 
determining  the  method  that  will  eventually  be 
generally  adopted  for  the  teaching  of  this  difficult 
subject.  It  is  easy,  simple,  and  practicable  to  the 
teacher  who  has  the  requisite  knowledge,  or  the 
determination  to  acquire  it. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Parker,  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  delivered  an  able  ad- 
dress in  a  very  artistic  manner  on  the  "  Delsarte 
System  of  Expression."  This  lady  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  at  a 
point  where  most  schools,  and,  sad  to  say,  most  Nor- 
mal Schools,  are  deplorably  deficient.  She  inspires 
the  young  people  with  a  spirit  of  beauty  and  grace, 
both  in  movement  and  speech.  She  is  herself  an 
animated  poem  that  in  her  every  movement  prompts 
one  to  feel  how  lovely  a  thing  is  the  beautiful.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Associ- 
ation at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  we  were 
struck  by  the  grace  of  motion  of  a  number  of  the 
students  who  were  acting  as  ushers  for  that  large 
meeting.  The  good  taste  with  which  these  young 
women  performed  their  duties  prompted  us  to  wish 
that  some  one  who  was  worthy  would  pronounce  a 
benediction  upon  that  institution,  and,  too,  that  its 
influence  might  go  out  to  the  many  other  institu- 
tions for  teaching  teachers,  who,  in  their  eagerness 
to  teach  what  is  true,  forget  the  beautiful.  We  can- 
not see  how  any  one  can  listen  to  Mrs.  Parker  for 
an  hour  without  being  born  into  a  new  world  of 
beautiful  ideals. 
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In  the  evening  Mr.  Belfield,  of  Chicago,  delivered 
an  address  upon  "Manual  Training"  which  was 
excellent.  Mr.  Belfield  and  Mr.  Woodward  repre- 
sent ideas  and  methods  for  educating  a  class  of 
young  people  that  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
ethical  world.  Some  of  these  people  unduly  mag- 
nify their  specialty,  which  is  right  enough.  The 
business  of  those  who  are  not  specialists  is  to  see  to 
it  that  general  education  shall  not  be  turned  into 
the  channel  of  a  specialty. 

On  Friday  morning  Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kindergarten  Training  School,  of  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  spoke  on  the  "Significance  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Idea,"  in  a  very  able  and  instructive 
manner,  and  Miss  Josephine  Locke,  also  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  followed  with  one  of 
her  inimitable  addresses  on  the  subject  of  "  Draw- 
ing." These  two  women  are  both  very  able  and  very 
different.  The  one  is  calm,  guarded,  and  philo- 
sophical in  her  method  of  treatment  of  her  theme; 
and  the  other,  dashing  and  brilliant. 
pWe  have  not  space  to  speak  of  all  the  good  things 
that  came  from  the  lips  of  the  many  others  that 
were  on  the  program,  whose  homes  are  in  Bloom- 
ington  and  Normal,  and  vicinity.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  our  opinion  there  has  never  been  held  in 
Illinois  an  association  that  was  its  superior  in  the 
essentials  of  what  constitute  a  valuable  and  success- 
ful meeting.  Certainly  if  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try will  fit  themselves  as  many  of  these  women  are 
fitted  to  tackle  educational  problems  from  the  stand- 
point of  thought,  and  not  from  that  of  sentiment 
alone,  the  education  of  this  country  might  do  worse 
than  fall  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  such  women. 

Miss  Raymond  presided  with  her  accustomed 
grace  and  ability,  and  the  educational  people  of 
Bloomington  and  Normal  merit  much  praise  for 
their  share  in  insuring  the  success  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  for  the 
next  year:  President,  Ann  C.  Anderson,  Carbon- 
dale;  Vice-Presidents,  Sarah  E.  Raymond,  Bloom- 
ington, Mary  E.  Burt,  Chicago,  and  Mary  Welch, 
Clinton;  Cor.  Secretary,  Martha  Buck,  Carbondale; 
Rec.  Secretary,  Leonore  Franklin,  Delavan;  Treas- 
urer, Estelle  Hughes,  Bloomington;  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, Louise  Baumberger,  Greenville,  Mary  Hol- 
der, Freeport,  and  Cora  Hamilton,  Pontiac. 


Iowa. 

State  certificates  and  diplomas  have  been 
granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educational 
Examiners  to  the  following  applicants: 

Delia  M.  Glison,  Des  Moines;  E.  N.  Coleman, 
Missouri  Valley;  Eliza  J.  Hyndman,  Elvaston,  111.; 
Mrs.  Irene  C.  Crooke,  Indianola;  Ladoit  Derby, 
Fairfield;  Cora  B.  Wydick,  Burlington;  E.  Anson 
Thomas,  Gilman;  G.  N.  Sabin,  Clear  Lake;  C.  F. 
Curtis,  Curlew;  Elizabeth  James,  Fairfield;  Ella  M. 
Ford,  Cherokee;  N.  Emma  England,  Oskaloosa; 
Mary  M.  Boynton,  Nevada;  Leopold  E.  A.  Ling, 
Lime  Springs;  F.  C.  Sage,  Calumus;  E.  D.  Y.  Cul- 
berton,  Fairfield;  Lama  J.  Brown,  Mt.  Pleasant; 
Emelie  Crieg,  Cherokee;  C.  A.  Fullerton,  Rockford; 
Minnie  Mack,  Parkersburg;  Lizzie  M.  Ellis,  Nevins- 
ville;  Lizzie  Hughes,  Clifton;  May  Roberts,  Wash- 
ington; Anna  Morgan,  Webster;  Thomas  R.  Amlie, 
Ridgeway;  Lambert  B.  Maffett,  Brooklyn;  R.  A. 
Eldwood,  Exline;  Almroin  J.  Stone,  Piano;  Carl 
M.  B.  Chrisienson,  Elk  Horn;  Wilber  R.  Joslyn, 
Marengo,  111.;  G.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Mt.  Vernon;  Ida 
Lenora  Shell,  Montezuma;  Anfin  Branvig,  Story 
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City;  Geo.  W.  Hogle,  Vail;  Wm.  L.  Etter,  Ben- 
nett, la.;  James  U.  Stotts,  Iowa  City;  Frank  Park, 
Iowa  City;  J.  E.  Allen,  Payton,  111.;  J.  H.  Free- 
man, Rockford,  111.;  Phebe  S.  Sites,  Ackley;  Clara 
E.  Thomas,  Ogden;  Anna  S.  Molloy,  Kellogg; 
Mary  Butterfield,  Boone;  Inez  F.  Kelso,  Sewall; 
John  Grundy,  Eagle  Grove,  J.  H.  Richards,  Jewell 
Junction. 


Boone  County,  Illinois. 

Boone  county  has  again  resumed  regular 
teachers'  meetings.  Topics  discussed  are 
from  the  state  course  of  study  and 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  work.  Supt. 
Sherrill  adds  an  unusual  degree  of  interest 
to  "Theory  and  Practice,"  since  he  was  a 
member  of  the  class  to  whom  Mr.  Page 
delivered  the  original  lectures. 

Capron  deserves  commendation  for 
securing  Miss  Laura  M.  Wright,  of  Minne- 
sota, whose  quiet  good  sense  and  practical 
experience  warrant  us  to  look  for  good 
results.  Miss  Wooster  and  Miss  Fox  assist 
her.  B.  F.  Ells,  assisted  by  Mary  Hooper, 
is  in  charge  at  Poplar  Grove.  Faithful, 
conscientious  workers,  from  whom  we  shall 
expect  much.  Mr.  John  Kiester,  of  Gar- 
den Prairie,  is  a  new  comer  in  the  county. 
He  promises  to  be  a  man  of  force  and 
energy.  The  Belvidere  schools  have  added 
vocal  music  to  the  curriculum  this  year. 
The  North  Side  has  a  new  course  of  study. 


Women  as  Teachers. 

College  graduates  are  expected  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  $600  and  $700  places  at  the 
teachers'  agencies  (with  fees  and  percent- 
ages to  pay),  and  often  accept  $300  or  $400 
in  private  schools,  with  corridor  duty  at 
night  after  the  day's  grind  is  ground.  iVnd 
what  compensation  is  there  in  the  public 
schools,  for  desks  in  which  this  winter 
there  are  many  applications  from  country 
girls,  for  many  hours'  work  per  day  in  a 
foul  atmosphere,  and  with  a  constant  strain 
on  the  nerves?  In  the  New  York  schools 
a  year  ago  out  of  3,345  teachers,  3,123  were 
women  and  222  men,  but  for  the  first  year's 
service  men's  salaries  run  up  from  $720 
and  women's  from  $408.  Does  not  every 
woman  know  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  a  self-dependent  woman  to  live  in  the 
city  on  #408  a  year,  in  any  degree  of  com- 
fort, and  clothe  herself  with  sufficient  neat- 
ness to  insure  the  respect  of  her  pupils  and 
associates?  In  Brooklyn  a  woman  who  is 
not  a  normal-school  graduate  faces  the 
same  problem  on  $300.  And  what  stimu- 
lus is  there  to  a  teacher's  ambition?  Sim- 
ply as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  what  en- 
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couragement  do  the  cities  hold  out  to  the 
women  who  form  the  great  working  force 
of  the  schools,  to  double  their  efforts  in 
view  of  possible  prizes? 

— Educational  News. 


Correspondence. 

Public-School  Journal: — I  am  in  receipt 
of  the  November  number  of  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  and  write  to  let  you 
know  how  much  I  enjoyed  reading  it. 
I  never  could  have  expressed  my  own  mind 
and  ideas  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
than  did  the  articles  on  "Technical  Gram- 
mar "  and  the  "  Need  of  the  Study  of  Gram- 
mar." In  fact  the  whole  magazine  was  a 
bundle  of  knowledge  in  a  practical  form. 

Do  you  not  think  many  young  teachers 
drill  too  long  on  some  things,  and  call  that 
thoroughness;  and,  in  reality,  befog  or  tire 
the  pupil  until  they  lose  all  interest,  and 
day  after  day  go  over  the  same  thing  until 
they  really  are  not  sure  whether  they  know 
the  principle  or  not  ?  For  instance,  to  stay 
two  weeks  on  "  how  to  divide  a  fraction  by 
a  whole  number,"  or  vica  versa.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  strong  point  to  hint  that  some 
teachers  make  dull  scholars,  by  staying  too 
long  on  some  little  technical  point — as 
though  all  they  would  know,  hereafter, 
hinged  on  that  point — when  in  reality  they 
will  be  continually  using  the  same  thought; 
and  it  may  come  up  in  some  other  form, 
when  they  will  immediately  catch  the  idea, 
and  still  be  advancing. 

I  am  not  a  school  teacher,  but  a  music 
and  elocution  teacher,  and  have  been  for 
nineteen  years.  Now,  I  am  a  mother,  and 
am  interested  very  greatly  in  school  work. 
I  heartily  believe  in  text-books,  and  in  the 
pupils  having  the  opportunity  to  learn  what 
is  in  them,  and  as  much  more  as  the 
teacher  can  find  time  to  teach  them.  I  see, 
not  far  in  the  distance,  a  great  cry  for 
"  text-books  "  and  teachers  that  know  how 
to  use  them.  There  is  a  time  coming  when 
people  will  turn  more  attention  to  the  good 
"  old  days  "  when  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography  were  taught,  and  not  so 
much  else  that  is  not  weighty.  It  is  the 
heavy  hammer  that  makes  the  blacksmith's 
arm  strong;  just  so  with  the  mind — it  must 
do  heavy  work,  to  cause  thought  and  set 
reason  to  work. 

This  is  only  written  to  tell  you  that  The 
Public-School  Journal  touched  the  spot 
in  my  heart. 

— Mrs.  Uriah  Copp,  Loda,  III. 


Book  Reviews: 

Greek  Primer.    By  Frost.    Published  by  Allen  & 
Bacon. 

In  many  respects  this  book  is  a  decided  advance 
upon  any  elementary  book  yet  published  for  the 
first  year's  work.  Nearly  all  are  merely  companion 
books  to  the  Grammar,  and  give  no  sort  of  hint  of 
Greek  as  Greek,  except  in  mechanical  ways.  Prof- 
fessor  Frost  has  dared  to  give  some  connected  Greek 
as  early  as  the  ninth  lesson.  We  believe  he  might 
have  given  even  more  of  it  than  he  has.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  classic  Greek  alone 
is  fit  for  beginning  students.  "It  is  good  enough 
for  me"  is  merely  a  confession  of  ignorance  of  ped- 
agogic principles  on  the  part  of  a  teacher.  Of  ne- 
cessity he  has  made  his  book  introduce  the  Ana- 
basis. We  confess  to  opaqueness  of  mind  when 
considering  the  merits  of  the  Anabasis  as  a  basis  of 
all  early  work.  It  rehearses  a  mere  incident  in  his- 
tory; is  dry  as  dust  in  many  parts;  is  mechanical; 
is  irregular  to  the  last  degree,  in  its  difficulty;  and 
abounds  in  bungling  sentences.  But  it  is  the  gol- 
den calf  all  must  worship. 

The  directions  given  for  pronouncing  the  Greek 
vowels  illustrates  the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  that 
particular  in  American  colleges,  notwithstanding 
Howard's  attempt  to  bring  it  about,  some  years  ago, 
Howard  herself  having  fallen  from  grace  meanwhile. 

On  page  14  a  reduplicated  second  aorist  is  in- 
serted, certainly  without  good  rerson,  at  this  junc- 
ture. On  page  18,  "Exercise  2,"  the  pupil  is  asked 
to  do  something  which  would  be  amazingly  help- 
ful if  he  could  do  it;  but  at  which  he  certainly  will 
fail  in  the  attempt,  unless  coached  by  the  teacher, 
and  that  would  destroy  any  use  the  demand  has. 
On  p.  10  thedual  is  called  a  luxury  of  language,  and 
so  it  is,  truly,  very  rarely  used,  and  yet  the  pupil 
must  get  it  up  if  he  follows  his  text. 

Spite  of  these  things,  and  others  like  them,  we 
pronounce  this  the  best  Beginning  Book  in  Greek 
yet  published  in  America.  It  is  elegantly  made 
and  richly  illustrated — another  telling  feature. 


Manual  of  Empirical  Psychology.  By  Dr.  Gus- 
tav  Adolf  Lindner,  of  the  University  of  Prague. 
Translated  by  Chas.  DeGarmo,  Ph.  D.  Boston. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  not  a  new  book,  although  it  will  be  new 
to  most  American  teachers.  The  volume  has 
reached  our  table  too  late  to  enable  us  to  read  it 
with  that  care  that  its  importance  and  an  intelligent 
notice  of  it  demands.  It  is  what  its  title  affirms,  a 
presentation  of  what  experience  reveals  concerning 
the  facts  and  laws  of  mind.  The  prominent  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  incitement  that  is  upon  every 
page  to  the  study  of  one's  own  experiences.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  that  a  student  of  any  in- 
telligence should  not  be  led  by  the  study  of  this 
book  to  habits  of  introspection  that  will  make  psy- 
chology something  more  than  the  dry,  abstract,  dead 
thing  that  it  is  to  so  many  students. 

There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  than  the  study 
of  mind  when  we  study  the  mind  itself,  and  not 
somebody's  thoughts  about  it. 

From  what  little  examination  we  have  given  this 
book  it  seems  to  us  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
present  literature  upon  this  subject.  While  it  is  not 
a  primer,  neither  is  it  a  book  hard  to  understand.  If 
one  gets  into  the  spirit  of  it,  he  will  be  carried  on 
by  it  to  the  end. 

We  shall  notice  it  more  in  detail  in  a  future  num- 
ber of  The  Journal. 
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Natural  History  Object  Lessons.  A  manual 
for  teachers  by  George  Ricks,  inspector  of  schools, 
London,  Eng.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  new  book  just  from  the  press  and  is  de- 
signed to  supply  the  teacher  of  elementary  schools 
with  such  information  about  plants  and  animals  as 
will  enable  him  to  give  an  instructive  and  interest- 
ing course  of  lessons  in  Natural  History.  It  also 
contains  a  large  number  of  specimen  lessons  which 
will  be  of  great  aid  to  teachers  inexperienced  in 
science  teaching;  The  book  is  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive sketch  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  will  add  very  much  to  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  a  large  class  of  teachers.  It  is  fully  illus- 
trated, and  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  excel- 
lent helps  for  teachers  that  are  now  issuing  from 
the  press. 


County  Superintendents. 

As  this  form  is  on  the  press,  advice  reaches  us  from 
Illinois  Superintendents  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  County  Superintendents' 
Headquarters  during  the  state  meeting  at  Spring- 
field, at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  instead  of  at 
the  Leland,  as  in  previous  years.  The  reasons  given 
for  this  change  are  numerous  and  obvious. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  running 
Fast  Vestibule  Express  trains  daily  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  also  between  Chi- 
cago and  Denver  and  between  Chicago  and  Council 
Bluffs  and  Omaha,  affords  the  most  attractive  route 
to  all  important  points  in  the  Great  West.  Makes 
close  connections  for  California,  Oregon,  and  all 
Pacific  Coast  points.  For  maps,  time  tables,  sleep- 
ing car  reservations,  apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent, 
or  to  E.  P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chi- 
cago. 

P.  S. — The  Northwestern  was  the  chosen  route 
of  teachers  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  San  Francisco. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  DE  PAUW  UNIVERSITY. 

A  Normal  School  having  all  the  advantages  as  a 
well  equipped  University — College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Law,  Theological,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Preparatory, 
and  Normal  School.  The  complex  and  varied  Uni- 
versity life,  made  up  of  1,000  students  from  the 
different  schools  and  53  professors  and  teachers,  is 
an  efficient  means  of  culture  not  enjoyed  by  students 
in  other  Normal  Schools. 

Strictly  a  school  of  scientific  method,  concerning 
the  common  and  high  school  curriculum,  grounding 
the  student  in  the  Principles  and  the  Art  of  teach- 
ing, Managing,  Organizing,  and  Superintending 
schools.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  University  to 
sustain  a  Normal  school  known  and  respected  for  the 
philosophic  character  of  its  work.  It  strives  to 
make  teachers  who  are  leaders  of  thought  and 
centers  of  influence  in  their  profession,  and  not  sim- 
ply supply  the  market  demand  for  licensed  teach- 
ers. The  aim  requires  students  who  are  prepared 
to  do  a  high  type  of  work  and  who  have  a  high 
professional  ambition.  We  invite  the  correspond- 
ence of  such  who  may  wish  to  learn  further  of 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  work. 

Graduates  of  the  Normal  School  may  enter  soph- 
omore in  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  continue 
their  course  in  the  University,  thus  preparing  for 
the  most  responsible  positions  in  school  work. 


A  Boarding  Hall  furnished  free  of  rent  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  make  it  possible  to  secure 
good  and  abundant  table  board  at  $1.50  per  week. 
Self  board  still  lower.  Room-rent,  50  cents  to 
$1.00  per  week.  (The  latter  price  includes  steam 
heat  and  light). 

New  classes  formed  each  term.  Winter  term, 
January  I  to  March  19,  1890.  Spring  term,  March 
26  to  June  12,  1890.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress Arnold  Tompkins,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

The  attention  of  the  traveling  public  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Erie  system  of  railway  has  put 
on  two  fast  trains  between  Chicago  and  New 
York,  which  are  equipped  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  the  day,  and  provide  through  accommo- 
dations for  all  classes  of  passengers,  without  change. 
The  morning  solid  vestibule  express,  leaving  over 
the  Chicago  &  Atlantic  at  10:15  a.  m.  and  arriving 
in  New  York  the  following  day  at  5:00  p.  m.,is  one 
of  the  most  complete  trains  ever  run  from  Chicago. 
The  dining  car  runs  through,  thus  affording  passen- 
gers the  opportunity  of  securing  meals  at  such  hours 
as  best  suit  their  convenience.  The  second  tram 
leaves  by  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  at  2:35  p.  m.^ 
via  Niagara  Falls,  and  arrives  in  New  York  at  io> 
p.  m.  This  arrangement  affords  passengers  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  passage  either  via  Niagara  Falls  . 
or  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Salamanca,  without  any 
additional  charge  for  first-class  through  service,. 
For  information  address, 

W.  H.  Hurlburt, 

G.  W.  P.  Agent,  Chicago. 

Two  fast  trains  to  Georgia  and  Florida.  Only  one 
night  out.  Commencing  November  24,  1889,  via 
Queen  Crescent  and  East  Tenn.,  Va.  &  Ga.,  lines. 
Pullman  and  Mann  cars  on  both  trains.  Apply  to 
Ticket  Agents  throughout  the  country  or  to  P.  S. 
Gilmore,  Gen'l  Northern  Passenger  Agent,  193 
Clark  street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  W.  Wrenn, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
E.  T.,  V.  &  G.  System. 

THE  RE-UNITED  WABASH. 

After  a  separation  of  two  years  and  a  half  the 
lines  of  the  Wabash  road  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  have  been  re- united  under  one 
management.  The  Wabash  may  now  properly  be 
considered  one  of  the  great  railway  systems  of  the 
country,  having  lines  in  six  different  states  and  ter- 
ritories and  the  following  large  cities:  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Toledo,  Des  Moines,  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Louis.  Always  progressive,  the  man- 
agement of  this  magnificent  property  propose  to 
leave  nothing  undone  to  maintain  the  well-known 
popularity  of  the  Wabash  with  the  public.  The 
roadbed  is  to  day  in  better  condition  than  ever 
before;  all  iron  rails  that  remained  have  been  re- 
moved and  new  steel  substituted  therefore;  and  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  equipment 
the  Wabash  is  abreast  of  the  times.  The  public  is 
familiar  with  the  famous  Wabash  dining  car,  which, 
we  are  glad  to  note,  will  remain  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  this  road.  The  Wabash  is  interested 
in  a  line  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  East,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "Niagara  Falls  Short  Line." 
The  rates  via  this  line  are  $2  less,  first  class,  and 
$2.60  less,  second  class,  to  Boston,  and  $1.50  less 
first  class  to  New  York,  than  any  other  route  via 
Detroit  and  Niagara  Falls. 

For  an  evening's  entertainment  while  in  the  city 
visitors  will  find  nothing  to  surpass  that  furnished  at 
McVicker's  Theatre.    Nothing  but  first-class  plays 
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are  admitted  to  its  stage,  and  its  audience  is  always 
made  up  of  Chicago's  best  citizens.  We  can  assure 
visiting  friends  that  they  will  at  any  time  have  an 
enjoyable  evening  at  McVicker's. 

COLONIST  SLEEPERS. 

The  Union  Pacific  Ry.,  also  known  as  The  Over- 
land Route,  has  lately  added  to  its  service  a  number 
of  new  cars  (which,  by  the  way,  are  built  by  the 
world-famous  Pullman  Company)  entitled,  Colonist 
Sleepers,  and  which  for  convenience  and  comfort 
are  but  little  behind  the  handsome  Pullman  Palace 
Car.  The  cars  are  designed  for  the  use  and  com- 
fort of  the  colonist,  who,  with  his  family,  intend 
moving  west  to  grow  up  with  the  country. 

The  only  difference  between  these  cars  and  the 
regular  first-class  Pullman  is  that  the  Colonist 
Sleeper  is  not  upholstered.  There  are  fourteen 
sections  in  each  car,  and  separate  toilet  rooms  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  At  night,  by  means  of  slid- 
ing head  boards,  and  heavy  damask  curtains,  as 
much  privacy  is  secured  as  if  in  the  regular  first- 
class  sleeper.  Plenty  of  fresh,  clean  towels  and  a 
good  supply  of  water  are  also  to  be  found.  A  uni- 
formed porter  accompanies  each  car  to  look  after 
the  comfort  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  passen- 
gers. It  certainly  seems  that  for  cheap  and  com- 
modious sleeping  accommodations,  while  traveling, 
these  cars  cannot  be  excelled. 

CATARRH. 

Hay  fever,  catarrhal  deafness.  A  new  home 
treatment.  Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian  tubes.  Mi- 
croscopic research,  however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 


fact,  and  the  result  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has  been 
formulated  whereby  these  distressing  diseases  are 
rapidly  and  permanently  cured  in  from  one  to  three 
simple  applications,  made  at  home  by  the  patient 
once  in  two  weeks.  A  pamphlet  explaining  this 
new  treatment  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  three  cents 
in  stamps  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son, 
337  and  339  West  King  street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  writer  recently  made  a  trip  over  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad.  This  road 
connects  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Iowa  with 
that  popular  summer  resort  of  the  West,  Spirit  Lake, 
and  affords,  also,  a  direct  route  to  the  new  and 
booming  towns  of  Dakota.  The  good  roadbed  and 
excellent  time  made  should  make  every  Iowan 
proud  of  this  distinctively  Iowa  road. 

Perhaps  no  local  disease  has  puzzled  and  baffled 
the  medical  profession  more  than  nasal  catarrh. 
While  not  immediately  fatal,  it  is  among  the  most 
distressing,  nauseous,  and  disgusting  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  the  records  show  very  few  or  no  cases 
of  radical  cure  of  chronic  catarrh  by  any  of  the 
multitude  of  modes  of  treatment  until  the  intro- 
duction of  Ely's  Cream  Balm  a  few  years  ago.  The 
success  of  this  preparation  has  been  most  gratifying 
and  surprising. 


&£T  Special  Notice. 

We  are  now  able  to  assure  the  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  The  Public-School  Journal  Club  that 
their  Catalogues  and  Membership  Cards  are  about 
ready  for  mail.  Subscribers  who  have  not  yet  ap- 
plied should  do  so  at  once. 


.READING: 


"  Learning  to  read  is  the  most  difficult  of  human  attainments." — Maria  Edgeworth. 
Miss  Edgeworth  would  have  changed  her  opinion  could  she  have  seen  these  new  aids : 


Bedlam's  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language 
and  Reading. — A  manual  lor  primary  teachers, 
plain  and  practical;  being  a  transcript  of  work 
actually  done  in  the  school-room.  $1.25. 

The  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  the 
appendix,  bound  separately  in  leatherette.  50c. 

Bedlam's  Stepping  Stones  to  Reading— A 

Primer. — Supplements  the  Board  Reading  Les- 
sons of  the  above.    25  cents. 

Bedlam's  First  Reader.— New  and  valuable 
word- building  exercises,  designed  to  follow  the 
above.    35  cents. 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Primer.  —  Presents  the 
word- method  in  a  very  attractive  form  to  the 
youngest  reader.    25  cents. 

Fuller's  Charts. — Three  charts  for  exercises  in 
the  elementary  sounds,  and  for  combining  them 
to  form  syllables  and  words.  The  set  for  $1.25. 
The  set  mounted,  $2.25. 


Wright's  Nature  Reader.  No.  I.— Describes 
crabs,  wasps,  spiders,  bees,  and  some  univalve 
mollusks.    96  pages.    25  cents. 

Wright's  Nature  Reader,  No.  II.— Describes 
ants,  flies,  earthworms,  beetles,  barnacles,  star- 
fish, and  dragon  flies.    184  pages.    35  cents. 

Wright's  Nature  Reader,  No.  III.— Has  les- 
sons on  plant  life,  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  and 
birds.    306  pages.    45  cents. 

Hall's  How  to  Teach  Reading.  —  Also  deals 
with  the  important  subject  of  what  children 
should  and  should  not  read.    15  cents. 

Ventura's  Mantegazza's  Testa. — A  book  to 
help  boys  toward  a  complete  self- development. 
$1.25. 

Always  enclose  above  prices  when  ordering. 


D.  C.  MBA.TH  &  CO., 

iio^ton.  Now  York.  Chion^o 
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A  Happy  New  Year, 

We  send  with  this  number  the  greet- 
ings of  the  holiday  season  to  our  30,000 
readers.  We  should  be  pleased  to  be  able 
to  take  each  by  the  hand  and  wish  him 
or  her  a  God  speed  in  the  labors  of  the 
year  that  is  to  come.  Each  succeeding 
year  of  this  present  epoch  is  certainly 


happy  in  the  improved  ideas  and  truer  con- 
ceptions that  the  teachers  of  this  country 
acquire.  The  word  of  command  in  educa- 
tion is  "  forward  "  to  a  degree  more  earnest 
and  intelligent  than  ever  before.  This  is 
true,  especially  in  the  ranks  of  the  teach- 
ers. The  people  in  general  have  only  a 
vague  notion  of  the  process  of  evolution 
that  is  going  on  in  education.  They  feel 
something  of  it  and  are  looking  with  some 
sort  of  expectation  for  what  is  to  come  of 
it.  But  the  teachers  are  fully  awake  to  the 
imminence  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in 
educational  progress.  They  see,  too,  that 
it  is  to  come  through  a  broader  scholar- 
ship and  a  deeper  pedagogical  knowledge. 
This  conviction  explains  why  Reading  Cir- 
cles exist  and  why  institutes  and  summer 
schools  are  so  largely  attended.  We  are 
speaking,  of  course,  of  teachers,  not  of 
school-keepers.  And  there  are  more  teach- 
ers to-day  than  ever  before  in  America. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  warning  voice  raised 
from  the  tried  and  trusted  leaders  to  the 
effect  that  the  search  after  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  teaching  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
But  these  men  do  not  hold  that  this  knowl- 
edge would  not  be  useful  if  obtained.  They 
believe  it  unattainable  by  any  except  the 
select  few,  through  our  present  avenues. 
There  is  much  truth  in  what  they  say.  The 
inability  of  those  who  know,  to  present 
what  they  know  plainly  is  one  of  the  hind- 
rances to  our  progress.  Couple  with  this 
the  general  inability  of  teachers  to  think 
in  any  strong  or  logical  way  upon  any  sub- 
ject, and  their  distaste  for  efforts  of  this 
nature,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  one 
with  a  pessimistic  strand  in  his  nature 
should  pronounce  our  present  efforts  at  ped- 
agogical training  to  be  only  "  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit."  But  the  forward  move- 
ment is  evidently  along  that  line.  The 
next  year  will  clear  away  still  more  of  the 
obstructions  and  open  to  view  vistas  now 
closed. 
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Let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  the  Mohame- 
dan  proverb:  "  Tie  your  camel  and  trust 
him  to  God." 


Over  Supervision. 

A  contributor  to  a  recent  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  who  lives  in  Milwaukee, 
makes  an  earnest  protest  against  the  super- 
vision of  schools  as  conducted  in  many 
cities.  He  complains,  in  substance,  that 
the  teacher  is  given  little  freedom,  but  is 
controlled  by  a  course  of  study  and  cer- 
tain definite  specific  instructions  from 
headquarters  on  how  to  teach  it.  The  re- 
sult is  that  originality,  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  spontaneity  that  attend  it,  are  sup- 
pressed, and  teachers  degenerate  into  some 
thing  akin  to  a  machine.  He  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  course  of  study 
and  the  instructions  of  the  supervisor  that 
are  responsible  for  these  deplorable  results. 
And  we  infer  from  his  brief  communication 
that  he  would  "turn  the  rascals  out,"  if  he 
could  have. his  way. 

This  complaint  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  number  of  generally  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  people.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  different  specific  causes  assigned 
by  persons  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  of 
school  instruction. 

Supervision — no  supervision;  course  of 
study — no  course  of  study;  too  much  oral 
teaching — too  much  teaching  from  books; 
too  little  manual  training — too  little  training 
of  the  pupils  to  master  books; — one  of 
these,  or  of  a  hundred  other  accidental 
things,  is  selected  by  each  objector  as  the 
specific  cause  of  the  generally  acknowl- 
edged defect. 

The  problem  of  supervision  is  a  difficult 
one.  A  course  of  study  indicating  the 
minimum  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  different  years  of  school  life  is  neces- 
sary to  any  common  and  systematic  in- 
struction. 

But  a  course  of  study  that  does  more 
than  this  is  easily  liable  to  great  abuse.  A 
supervision  of  schools  that  is  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  teachers, 
and  which  helps  them  to  solve  the  difficul- 
ties they  experience,  is  of  inestimable  value. 
But  a  supervision  that  seeks  to  impose  the 
individual  eccentricities  and  specific  meth- 
ods of  the  superintendent  upon  teachers  is 
an  abomination.  A  superintendent  who 
cannot  recognize  the  truth  in  an  ordinarily 
capable  teacher's  method  of  thinking  her 
work  and  of  doing  it,  and  cannot  give  her 
valuable  assistance  in  improving  her  ideals 


and  in  realizing  them,  belongs  to  that  class 
of  machine  superintendents  who  are  the  leg- 
acy bequeathed  to  us  by  the  machine  epoch 
in  the  growth  of  our  school  system,  which 
is  now  in  its  decadence,  but  not  yet  extinct. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  fossils  in 
control  of  systems  to-day,  holding  their 
places  because  they  are  "good  fellows"  or 
"good  "  (we  do  not  know  the  femi- 
nine of  "fellows"),  or  valuable  in  other 
ways,  or  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  com- 
munity, which  has  had  its  own  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  best  put  to  sleep  by  their 
soporific  influence. 

But  in  this  case  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
course  of  study,  nor  in  the  idea  of  super- 
vision, but  in  the  individual  acting  as  su- 
perintendent. His  own  ignorance  and 
inefficiency  is  in  a  measure  imposed  upon 
every  teacher  and  school  under  his  con- 
trol. There  is  no  cure  for  a  disease  of  this 
kind  but  decapitation. 

But  even  with  the  superintendent  who 
recognizes  that  the  school  is  a  living  organ- 
ism and  not  a  machine,  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  mechanical  element 
out  of  the  schools.  This  arises  chiefly 
from  the  low  ideals  and  limited  acquire- 
ments of  so  large  a  number  of  the  teach- 
ers. They  are  unable  to  lay  hold  of  a 
principle  of  teaching  and  work  out  its  de- 
tails for  themselves,  aided  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  superintendent,  but  they  are 
constantly  demanding  that  they  be  told 
specifically  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
They  are  afraid  to  trust  themselves  to  work 
out  the  problem,  lest  in  the  end  their  work  be 
pronounced  a  failure.  And,  besides,  it  re- 
lieves them  of  responsibility  to  be  told  in 
detail  the  matter  and  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. If  they  fail,  they  can  declare  that 
they  did  as  they  were  told  to  do.  And 
these  teachers  are  not  slow  to  affirm  that 
their  failure  was  due  to  their  want  of  free- 
dom. "They  could  not  do  as  they  would, 
etc."  Every  superintendent  of  much  exper- 
ience knows  how  large  is  this  class  of 
teachers  in  the  schools.  They  must  be  told 
how  and  what  or  they  will  fail  utterly,  and 
he  then  must  face  the  question  why  he  is  in 
his  office  if  it  is  not  to  help  those  who  need 
help.  And  if  he  helps  them  in  the  only 
way  they  can  receive  help,  this  other  critic 
accuses  him  of  destroying  the  freedom  of 
his  teachers. 

This  leads  us  to  a  repetition  of  what  we 
have  said  before — that  the  superintendent 
must  discriminate  between  his  teachers. 

Those  who  can  go  alone  must  be  left  to 
work  out  their  own  ideas.  Give  them  free- 
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dom.  Relieve  them  from  the  grind  of 
stated  examinations.  Put  a  skeleton  of  a 
course  of  study  into  their  hands  and  hold 
them  for  results  in  making  their  pupils  in- 
telligent, obedient,  and  able  to  think.  What 
other  conceivable  way  is  there  of  enabling 
these  teachers  to  perform  the  best  service 
of  which  they  are  capable.  This  does  not 
dispense  with  the  need  of  a  supervisor,  but 
he  must  be  the  supervisor  who  can  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  these  teach- 
ers and  help  them  to  realize  them. 

The  organization  and  system  of  the 
schools  must  be  made  elastic  enough  to 
give  the  fullest  freedom  to  these  teachers. 

But  to  give  "freedom"  to  the  other  class 
would  be  like  letting  a  wild  bull  loose  in  a 
china  store.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
end  nor  of  the  means  of  school  educa- 
tion except  what  is  superficial  and  for  the 
most  part  false. 

They  are  mechanical  so  far  as  they  are 
anything.  Starting  with  them  from  their 
stand  point  of  mechanism  in  teaching,  the 
superintendent  must  slowly  lead  them  to  a 
truer  conception  of  teaching.  In  ^doing 
this  he  must  make  use  of  mechanical  meth- 
ods until  he  can  educate  them  to  adopt 
rational  ones.  This  is  a  slow  process,  and 
a  well  nigh  hopeless  one  in  many  cases. 
It  is  the  great  source  of  discouragement 
to  the  superintendent.  If  he  is  a  machine 
himself,  he,  of  course,  mistakes  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  teacher  for  teaching  power  and 
takes  great  glory  to  himself.  He  says,  "Why, 
three  months  ago  that  teacher  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing.  See  what  I  have  made  of 
her."  As  if  a  teacher  could  be  made  in 
three  months  !  The  superintendent's  life, 
like  that  of  the  policeman  in  the  Pirates  of 
Penzance,  is  a  pretty  hard  life,  but  it  has 
its  compensations. 


Broaden  Out. 

As  our  mental  horizon  is  extended,  we 
see  more  clearly  the  truth  in  things  as  they 
now  exist.  The  more  comprehensive  one's 
knowledge  the  more  conservative  is  his 
tendency.  There  is  a  conservatism  born 
of  ignorance  and  a  consequent  dread  of 
change.  "Better  bear  the  ills  we  have  than 
fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of."  It  is 
not  that  kind  of  conservatism  of  which  we 
speak. 

The  teaching  fraternity  needs  to  broaden 
out.  They  must  see  that  the  school  is  only 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  child  be- 
comes educated,  and  that  the  more  points 


there  are  in  the  school  at  which  the  life  of 
the  pupil  touches  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl 
when  not  in  school,  the  better  for  the  child. 
The  school  is  a  school  only  when  it  recog- 
nizes the  education  given  by  the  life  out- 
side and  seeks  to  strengthen  what  is  good 
in  it,  as  well  as  to  supply  that  in  which  it  is 
deficient.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
give  to  the  child  the  best  preparation  it 
can  for  living  in  the  world  that  now  is.  If 
life  is  the  organic  thing  we  think,  this  will 
be  the  best  preparation,  also,  for  the  world 
to  come. 

Such  a  view  of  the  function  of  the  school 
will  free  it  from  crazes.  It  will  recognize 
that  what  the  great  common  sense  of  the 
world  has  settled  upon  is  the  starting  point 
from  which  all  additions  to  this  common 
sense  must  be  developed.  There  will  be 
nothing  "brilliant"  about  the  administra- 
tion of  a  school  or  of  a  school  system  that 
is  what  it  ought  to  be.  Its  light  radiates 
from  too  many  points,  on  too  extended  a 
surface,  to  give  brilliancy.  It  is  the  con- 
centration of  light  at  a  single  point  that 
makes  it  brilliant. 

It  is  the  bane  of  many  schools  that  the 
administration  seeks  to  do  something  "bril- 
liant." •  It  is  not  willing  to  decrease  that 
the  school  may  increase.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  and  unhealthy  about  a  school 
that  is  much  talked  about,  just  as  we  always 
discount  in  advance  a  man  whose  name  is 
in  everybody's  mouth.  Only  a  genius  can 
sustain  himself  in  such  a  position. 

There  is  a  class  of  good,  conscientious, 
energetic  souls  who  see  only  one  side  of 
the  educational  shield,  or,  sometimes,  but 
a  part  of  one  side.  They  see  this  so  clear- 
ly and  rivet  their  gaze  upon  it  so  intently 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  see  even 
the  whole  of  one  side,  much  less  the  two 
sides  of  the  shield.  It  seems  to  them  the 
whole,  and  they  proceed  to  act  upon 
that  conception.  Of  course  they  bump 
their  heads  against  other  parts  of  the  real 
whole  at  every  turn,  but  they  persistently 
deny  that  these  troublesome  "obstructions" 
are  parts  of  the  actual  whole.  They  are 
in  "hot  water"  continually,  and  finally  end 
in  the  loss  of  their  official  head.  And  right 
enough  too.  It  is  necessary  that  one  be 
something  more  that  conscientious.  He 
must  be  intelligent.  How  many  teachers 
have  ruined  their  schools  by  this  narrow- 
ness of  vision  !  How  many  superinten- 
dents have  spoiled  a  whole  system  of  schools 
by  the  same  defect  ! 

Once  in  a  century,  may  be,  we  need  a 
Hercules  to  burst  the  barriers,  because 
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custom  has  so  entrenched  herself  that  noth- 
ing but  the  strength  of  a  giant  can  throw 
down  her  walls. 

But  this  is  not  the  common  daily  life  of 
a  rational  educational  procedure.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  is  to  properly  adjust 
the  school  to  its  proper  environment  and 
thus  make  it  a  slowly  lifting  force.  This  is 
possible  only  to  him  who  can  see  both  the 
school  and  the  environment  in  the  same 
field  of  view,  and  as  parts  of  one  educa- 
tional whole. 


Don't  Do  It. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  many,  when  speak- 
ing to  audiences  of  teachers,  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  emphasize  one 
virtue  except  by  speaking  slightingly  of 
another. 

We  listened  to  a  very  earnest  address 
recently  by  an  old  and  revered  teacher, 
during  the  whole  of  which  the  speaker 
seemed  to  consider  knowledge  as  of  little 
worth.  His  purpose  was  to  impress  upon 
his  audience  the  importance  of  training  in 
conduct.  His  method  did  not  lead  him  to 
portray  the  exceeding  beauty  and  useful- 
ness of  morality  so  much  as  to  depreciate 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  knowledge. 
Instead  of  lifting  up  morality,  the  actual 
result  was  the  belittling  of  knowledge. 
Probably  his  audience  felt  the  superiority 
of  morality  over  knowledge  at  the  close  of 
his  address,  but  this  difference  was  made 
manifest  at  the  expense  of  knowledge.  The 
ordinary  man  would  appear  to  be  a  giant 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  race  were  suddenly  re- 
duced to  pigmies.  But  there  are  not  many 
who  would  extol  this  method  of  making  a 
giant.  Why  will  we  persist  in  forgetting 
the  mercies  showered  upon  us  in  our  prayers 
for  others  ? 

The  exaltation  of  a  single  virtue  is  proper 
enough.  Make  it  as  beautiful  as  the  morn- 
ing. Let  one  ride  a  hobby  if  he  cannot 
mount  a  horse.  He  will  meet  some  one 
else  upon  another  hobby  in  a  path  too  nar- 
now  for  them  to  pass.  In  looking  into  one 
another's  eyes  each  will  see  himself  in  the 
other  and  gather  wisdom  thereby.  But  let 
us  not  seek  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  other 
virtues  in  order  to  give  prominence  to 
ours. 

We  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  generally 
poor  advice  when  one  frantically  exclaims, 
"Don't  do  this,  but  do  that."  Do  "that"  by 
all  means,  but  do  "this"  too.  Teach  mor- 
als, cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading, 


teach  patriotism  and  other  good  things, 
but  remember  that  knowledge  and  the  ap- 
plication of  it  is  the  principal  thing,  after 
all, in  every  school.  "Wisdom  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing."  It  is  the  bane  of  the  schools 
to-day  that  the  importance  of  knowledge  is 
not  sufficiently  emphasized.  But  the  ad- 
vice would  be  equally  bad  should  one  ex- 
hort us  "not  to  teach  morality,  but  to  teach 
the  children  to  know."  There  are  very  few 
"don'ts"  that  it  will  be  wise  to  obey.  Nega- 
tion is  of  only  incidental  value  as  a  guide  to 
conduct. 


Teachers'  Reading  Circles. 

Up  to  date  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circles 
in  the  country  at  large  have  not  been  a 
shining  success.  In  a  number  of  states, 
where  they  started  a  few  years  ago  with 
large  membership  and  apparently  great 
prospects,  they  have  been  practically  aban- 
doned. In  a  few  states  the  enterprise  is 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  lapse  that 
necessarily  attends  all  efforts  of  this  kind 
that  start  out  with  a  great  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, but  have  only  sentiment  for  their  basis. 
Every  institution  that  has  stability  and 
permanence  is  of  slow  growth.  There  is 
a  germinal  conviction  at  the  roots  of  the 
Reading  Circle  movement  that  will  yet  de- 
velop into  a  stable  institution. 

But  this  conviction  must  be  the  personal 
possession  of  every  member  of  the  Circle, 
otherwise  there  is  only  a  mechanical  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  having  no  organic 
life.  Hence  the  membership  must  be  vol- 
untary. A  forced  membership  is  no  mem- 
bership in  any  true  sense.  This  fact  makes 
it  necessary  for  those  conducting  this  en- 
terprise to  be  content  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
But  it  is  no  excuse  for  indifference  or  cessa- 
tion of  effort. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Read- 
ing Circle  will  be  of  any  great  benefit  to 
the  male  and  female  Macawbers  of  the 
craft, — those  who  are  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  It  is  the  others,  those 
who  are  in  earnest  to  improve  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  the  greater  service  they 
can  render  to  the  children,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  satisfaction  they  will  find  in 
their  work,  that  will  give  stability  and  value 
to  this  movement.  There  are  thousands 
of  these  in  every  state  that  take  no  interest 
in  it  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate its  value  to  them.  It  is  the  bus- 
iness of  superintendents  and  others  who 
do  appreciate  it,  to  use  their  influence  to 
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the  uttermost  to  induce  these  teachers  to 
enter  upon  this  course  of  reading.  One 
superintendent  in  Illinois  reports  that  every 
teacher  in  his  county  is  reading  Page's 
"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  "  this 
year,  and  a  large  per  cent,  are  reading  the 
other  book  in  the  course.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  and  we  presume  that  a  close 
investigation  would  show  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  fact  that  they  have  all  purchased 
the  book  for  proof  that  they  are  all  reading 
it.  But  it  is  a  wise  procedure  on  the  part 
of  this  superintendent  to  persuade  his 
teachers  to  enter  upon  that  study  even  if 
one-half  of  them  shall  fall  out.  Those 
capable  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  it 
will  be  apt  to  remain  in  and  to  gather  in- 
spiration for  a  more  extended  study.  We 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  county 
superintendents  who  not  only  have  no  in- 
terest in  this  movement  themselves,  but 
who  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  progressive 
teachers  of  the  county  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est among  the  teachers.  Such  superin- 
tendents should  be  retired  to  private  life 
at  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  too  late  to 
argue  the  question  whether  the  teachers  of 
this  country  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
reasonable  way  to  increase  their  general 
knowledge  and  their  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  teaching.  He  who 
does  not  believe  this  and  work  for  it  has 
no  fitness  for  leadership. 


Teach  Children  Music. 

An  exercise  conducted  by  Miss  Nellie 
Egbert,  of  the  Streator  schools,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  County  Association  in  that 
city,  was  indicative  of  how  easy  and  sim- 
ple a  matter  it  is  to  teach  young  children  to 
sing  music  at  sight.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
teach  them  to  sing  at  sight  music  in  any 
key  as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  read  the  les- 
sons in  their  readers.  Indeed,  one  fifth 
of  the  time  now  devoted  to  reading  would 
teach  them  to  sing  with  ease. 

The  only  requirement  that  must  be  met 
is  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  teach  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  she  be  a  singer.  It 
is  better  that  she  never  sing  a  note.  But 
she  must  know  how  to  read  music,  must 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  tones,  and  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  a  good  order  of  presenting  the  subject. 
The  first  can  be  learned  in  a  few  hours, 
the  second  is  a  more  difficult  matter  but 
easily  attainable  by  any  one  who  can  dis- 
criminate between  musical  tones,  and  the 


third  is  within  easy  reach  of  any  one  who 
will  make  her  wants  known  to  the  publish- 
ers of  music  charts  and  books  for  element- 
ary schools.  "  Master  one  difficulty  at  a 
time"  is  the  rule  in  teaching  music  as  in 
everything  else. 

We  believe  that  any  good  teacher  of 
reading  can  learn  to  teach  music  success- 
fully to  beginners  in  one  week's  time.  A 
little  study  will  enable  her  to  keep  far 
enough  in  advance  of  her  class  to  lead  them 
on  successfully  from  grade  to  grade.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  specialist  in 
music  is,  as  specialist,  the  most  successful 
teacher  of  music.  Some  of  the  best  results 
we  have  ever  known  were  produced  by 
teachers  who  did  not  sing.  There  are  but 
a  very  few  things  to  learn  in  music,  and 
these  are  easily  learned.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune to  education  in  this  country  that 
teachers  generally  have  an  idea  that  music 
is  hard  to  teach  and  that  a  long  and  spec- 
ial preparation  is  needed  to  teach  it  suc- 
cessfully. There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  nearly  every  pupil  in  every  country 
school  should  not  read  and  sing  with  ease 
simple  music. 


The  Meeting  at  St.  Paul. 

President  Canfield  has  already  virtually 
completed  the  arrangements  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis are  cities  that  attract  a  crowd  of 
visitors  every  season,  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  the  teachers  of  the  country  will 
not  improve  this  opportunity  to  attend  the 
largest  educational  meeting  ever  held  on 
this  continent,  and  at  the  same  time  visit 
two  of  the  most  wonderful  cities,  in  some 
respects,  in  the  world. 

Pres.  Canfield  recognizes  that  the  N.  E. 
A.  has  become,  or  if  not  now,  that  it  ought 
to  be  an  institution  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  derrick  to  hoist 
the  president  into  prominence,  and,  there- 
fore, a  purely  personal  thing.  We  take  it  that 
some  journalistic  critics  do  not  agree  with 
him  in  this  view,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
teachers  do.  He  has  sought  for  a  consen- 
sus of  opinion  of  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  form  and  character  of 
this  meeting.  We  regret  that  there  does  not 
yet  seem  to  be  a  sentiment  that  insists  upon 
elevating  the  Department  meetings  into 
the  prominence  on  the  program  that  their 
attainable  value  requires.  But  let  us 
hope  that  they  will  at  least  prove  their 
right  to  exist.    If  they  can  do  this  beyond 
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question  in  a  hot  July  afternoon  after  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  morning  session,  it  will 
establish  their  right  to  a  better  hour  of  the 
day  in  future.  We  continue  to  believe  that 
the  meetings  of  the  general  Association 
should  be  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
Department  meetings  in  the  morning,  un- 
less the  Department  meetings  could  have  a 
portion  of  the  week  set  apart  for  them 

But  to  urge  this  at  the  present  is  to  whis- 
tle against  the  wind.  Not  until  there  is  a 
a  general  sentiment  that  demands  that  the 
purpose  of  this  institution,  which  we  call 
the  National  Educational  Association,  shall 
be  clearly  denned  and  pursued,  will  the 
commanding  importance  of  the  Depart- 
ment meetings  be  realized. 


The  Exhaustion  of  Intensity. 

Some  one  somewhere  in  our  magazine 
literature  has  compared  the  exhaustion  in- 
cident to  intense  mental  effort  with  that 
which  attends  physical  labor.  It  was 
stated  that  while  a  day  laborer  could  work 
at  hard  labor  500,000  hours  during  his  life 
time,  the  most  robust  of  the  great  literary 
artists  could  spend  but  50,000  hours  in  his 
life  time  in  composing  his  works. 

We  will  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
our  quotation,  and  have  no  basis  for  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  truthfulness  of  it.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  intense  mental  effort 
is  very  exhausting.  Teachers  do(not,  as  a 
rule,  sufficiently  regard  this  fact.  Long 
exercises  in  which  intensity  of  mental  ef- 
fort is  demanded  of  children  should  be 
avoided.  If  they  meet  the  requirements 
they  are  injured;  and  if  they  do  not,  as  a 
large  majority  will  not  and  cannot,  the 
habits  engendered  are  bad.  The  teacher 
who  is  an  artist  will,  occasionally,  work 
the  class  up  to  the  highest  point  of  inten- 
sity which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  reach, 
but  he  will  not  attempt  to  hold  them  there 
very  long.  The  continuous  working  of  pu- 
pils to  the  top  of  their  bent  is  bad  business. 
The  great  majority  of  the  work  of  the  child 
in  school  and  out  of  it,  should  be  that 
which  he  can  do  easily.  In  the  highest 
grades,  the  period  of  intense  effort  can  be 
prolonged  somewhat. 

But  nature  takes  care  of  herself  pretty 
well.  She  rebels  in  most  cases  against  a 
too  prolonged  effort,  and  will  not  respond 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  teacher.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  conscientious  teacher 
who  thinks  that  the  more  intense  the  effort 
of  the  class  the  better  the  results,  will  wear 


herself  out  in  attempting  the  impossible, 
and  will  fret  and  worry  over  the  want  of 
enthusiasm  in  her  school.  Some  schools 
mistake  physical  activity  and  bustle  for 
mental  intensity.  Such  teachers  place 
great  store  by  "rousing  enthusiasm,"  as 
they  call  it.  Enthusiasm  is  an  essential 
thing  in  a  school,  but  there  is  enthusiasm 
and  "enthusiasm."  The  right  kind  is  more 
apt  to  be  silent  than  noisy. 


How  Many? 

The  large  number  of  letters  that  we  re- 
ceive speaking  approvingly  of  The  Jour- 
nal are  a  source  of  much  gratification.  A 
friend  who  writes  to  us  that  the  "Decem- 
ber number  is  a  'daisy'  from  'The  Gospel 
of  Discontent'  to  the  finish,"  asks  in  the 
same  letter  how  many  of  our  readers  can 
read  with  profit  the  three  articles  in  the 
Department  of  Theory  of  Teaching,  espec- 
ially the  first  one.  We  cannot  answer  that 
question  definitely,  but  we  are  very  sure 
that  there  are  more  than  there  were  three 
years  ago,  when  The  Journal  entered  upon 
its  work  of  putting  on,  or  adjusting,  or 
mending  the  "thinking  caps"  of  its  readers. 
After  issuing  our  first  three  numbers,  three 
years  ago,  we  received  letters  from  good 
friends  warning  us  that  we  could  not  main- 
tain a  journal  at  that  pitch.  We  would 
soon  write  ourselves  dry  and  "What  would 
we  do  then?"  If  we  must  drop,  as  they 
thought  we  would  have  to,  it  seemed  to 
them  better  that  we  drop  gradually  so  that 
our  stock  of  ideas  might  last  longer.  And 
even  last  September,  another  valued  friend 
suggested  in  a  letter  that  "we  could  not 
keep  The  Journal  up  to  the  standard  of 
of  the  September  number,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  drop  down  pretty  soon  and  hus- 
band our  resources."  But  we  hold  that  the 
realm  of  education  is  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish themes  for  The  Journal  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
"drop"  until  the  pen  drops  from  our  fingers. 

Our  more  definite  reply  to  our  corres- 
pondent's question  is  that  the  articles  in 
the  Theory  of  Teaching  Department  are 
put  there  for  two  purposes.  The  first  is  to 
give  the  thinkers  in  the  profession  some- 
thing that  will  incite  them  to  more  think- 
ing. The  second  is  to  give  to  the  ambi- 
tious, but  less  experienced  student  of  teach- 
ing, something  that  will  make  them  stretch. 
A  journal  that  ignores  either  of  these  two 
classes  of  teachers  is  not  a  journal  for  all. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

(This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department.— Ed.] 


LIBRARIES  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

PRIN.  C.  G.  STOWELL,  CHICAGO. 


A  passion  for  books  and  the  ability  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  best,  are  among 
the  high  acquisitions  possible  under  intel- 
ligent instruction,  and  suitable  books,  aside 
from  text-books,  carefully  selected  and  read, 
and  fairly  judged,  as  the  pupil  advances, 
must  afford  both  great  pleasure  and  great 
profit. 

To  notice  some  special  limitations  im- 
portant to  be  observed,  in  determining 
what  books  are  suitable  for  our  grammar 
schools,  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper. 

In  this  discussion  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  criticisms  here  offered  are 
not  designed  to  apply  to  persons  of  very 
mature  years,  and  that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  the  public  school  to  provide  all  the 
books  that  should  be  read  by  our  pupils, 
and  yet  we  assume  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  school  libraries.  We  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  remember  that  the  American 
school  has  been  secularized,  although  not 
absolutely,  for  this  is  impossible,  for  we 
must  still  recognize  a  moral  element  as  es- 
sential to  all  school  life,  even  though  no 
prominence  be  given  to  the  distinctively 
religious  element. 

One  important  object  in  elementary 
training  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  still 
higher  education,  the  advancement  of  the 
pupil  to  maturity  of  judgment  and  char- 
acter. 

To  derive  pleasure  from  only  that  which 
the  Creator  designed  should  afford  it,  that 
is,  to  have  a  correct  taste,  requires  high 
culture  both  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  such  a  know- 
ledge of  books  and  of  the  almost  infinite 
variety  of  mental  constitution  and  moral 
condition  of  the  young,  as  to  enable  the 
wisest  instructor  to  prescribe  book  after 
book  suited  to  the  needs  of  individual  pu- 


pils, but  something  of  this  can  be  done  by 
placing  within  easy  reach  of  the  pupils 
(not  merely  by  titles  in  a  catalogue),  a  lim- 
ited number  of  carefully  chosen  books,  and 
by  affording  intelligent  aid  in  making  indi- 
vidual selections.  It  is  our  duty  to  arouse 
and  stimulate  indifferent  and  dull  pupils  by 
bringing  them  into'  contact  with  helpful 
books.  In  doing  this  we  must  shield  them 
from  immoral  influences  in  books,  and  pro- 
vide literature  suited  to  the  mental  attain- 
ments of  the  readers  and  adapted  to  the 
great  ends  sought,  namely,  stimulation,  cul- 
tivation, information,  and  morally  pure 
recreation. 

The  one  great  error  most  common  in 
selecting  books  for  our  school  libraries  con- 
sists in  anticipating  the  maturity  of  our 
pupils  by  the  too  early  presentation  of 
what  might  be  very  profitable  at  a  later 
period,  and  it  seems  as  unwise  to  antici- 
pate the  food  fit  for  a  mature  mind  as  for 
a  mature  body. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  apply  wise 
limitations  in  this  respect  because  of  cer- 
tain free  thought  and  very  free  advice  oc- 
casionally offered  the  young  concerning 
their  reading,  and  also  because  nearly  all 
book  lists  consulted  in  forming  our  libra- 
ries include  so  many  books  that  are  unsuit- 
able. 

The  following,  from  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent article  on  ''Personal  Purity,"  will  illus- 
trate the  point.  The  writer,  Rev.  T.  T. 
Munger,  says,  "All  high  literature,  by  which 
I  mean  literature  that  is  noble  in  spirit  and 
pure  in  aim — may  safely  be  trusted,  even 
though  it  deals  with  gross  vice  and  turns 
on  the  play  of  the  passions.  The  tone,  the 
spirit,  the  atmosphere,  the  purpose,  rather 
than  the  topic  of  the  book  will  determine 
its  influence.    Hence  I  would  have  you" 
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[young  people  I  assume.]  "read  the  Scar- 
let Letter,  and  Othello,  and  the  Heart  of 
Midlothian — books  that  turn  on  sexual 
crime,  but  not  injurious  because  there  are 
no  details  that  grossly  offend  modesty, 
while  the  purpose  and  the  atmosphere  are 
pure."  This  seems  to  be  dangerous  advice, 
and  it  seems  important  to  be  much  more 
conservative. 

The  following,  by  Miss  Amanda  B.  Har- 
ris, seems  much  the  wiser  counsel:  "All 
books  of  highly  colored  views  of  life,  of 
passion,  of  sentimentality,  of  questionable 
moral  tone,  of  a  quality  and  treatment 
whose  effect  is  to  confuse  ones  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  should  be  severely  let 
alone.  Let  the  children  always  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  is  their  right, 
and  the  responsibility  is  on  us." 

Note  also  the  following  excellent  counsel 
from  Miss  M.  E.  Burt:  "It  is  specially  true 
of  children  living  in  crowded  cities,  shut 
away  from  the  woods  and  hills,  constant 
witnesses  of  the  effects  of  human  passion, 
that  they  need  the  tonic  of  a  quiet  litera- 
ture rather  than  the  stimulant  of  a  stormy 
or  dramatic  one,  a  literature  which  devel- 
ops gentle  feeling,  deep  thought,  and  a 
relish  for  what  is  homely  and  homespun, 
rather  than  a  literature  that  calls  forth  ex- 
cited feelings." 

Just  on  this  point  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  opinion  among  educators.  Some  who 
have  been  favored  with  an  unusually  wide 
acquaintance  with  books,  if  not  with  their 
readers,  hold  that  each  and  all,  young  and 
old,  should  roam  among  all  that  has  been 
written,  excepting,  of  course,  that  which  is 
positively  bad;  others  agree  with  the 
charming  delineator  of  that  remarkable 
combination  of  herself  and  some  other 
self  in  "Aurora  Leigh,"  that  although  boys 
require  direction  in  their  choice  of  books, 
girls  may  be  safely  left  to  browse  where 
they  will,  like  the  wild  gazelle  whose 
instinct  leads  it  to  avoid  the  poisonous 
though  clothed  in  most  tempting  beauty. 
Some  critics,  believing  that  we  never  come 
so  close  to  others  as  in  books  which  really 
interest  us,  and  that  the  moral  instinct  of 
most  young  people,  especially  of  those 
quite  limited  in  early  culture,  is  an  insuffi- 
cient guide,  deem  it  highly  important  that 
the  immature  be  carefully  guided  and  in- 
structed in  this  as  in  other  matters  of  asso- 
ciation, until  they  can  select  wisely  for 
themselves. 

During  the  period  of  youth  we  should 
aim  to  awaken  and  cultivate  an  interest  in 
the  simple  facts  of  natural  science,  geog- 


raphy, travel,  our  own  history,  the  simple 
biographies  of  great  characters,  and  a  love 
for  true  literary  genius. 

Only  the  most  general  outline  of  the 
great  events  of  ancient  and  modern  history 
with  judiciously  selected  individual  charac- 
ters, are  suitable  for  grammar  schools,  and 
even  high  school  pupils  are  none  too  well 
prepared  to  safely  and  profitably  consider 
the  revolting  details  of  the  fearful  corrup- 
tion of  the  times  whose  history  they  study. 

Consider  at  what  period  of  life  the  men 
who  have  told  us  what  books  helped  them, 
read  the  books  which  some  of  our  pupils 
are  urged  to  read  even  before  reaching  the 
high  school.  The  five  great  world  poets, 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  and  Shake- 
speare, evidently  never  designed  their  in- 
comparable works  for  the  child  mind. 
Surely  no  ordinary  child  is  prepared  to  enter 
into  profitable  companionship  with  these 
writers;  indeed  but  few  men  or  women  are 
able  to  fully  appreciate  these  universal  au- 
thors who  have  spoken  for  the  whole  race 
and  to  the  whole  race. 

As  soon  present  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
the  Venus  de  Medici,  or  the  Madonnas  of 
the  masters,  as  models  for  classes  of  chil- 
dren in  primary  drawing,  as  to  place  be- 
fore immature  minds  such  strong  works  as 
Les  Miserables,  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  The 
Virginians,  designated  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke 
as  the  three  greatest  works  of  fiction.  A 
fair  degree  of  maturity  is  important  before 
undertaking  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  a 
Nydia,  Romolo  and  Tessa,  Lucile,  an  Au- 
rora Leigh,  an  Amy  Robsart,  a  Jennie 
Deans,  a  Launcelot,  or  other  strong  char- 
acters found  in  various  works  of  Hugo, 
Bulwer,  Eliot,  Goethe,  Tolstoi,  and  many 
others.  They  may  possibly  come  later  to 
these  with  some  profit,  or  some  may  come 
with  profit  when  suitably  prepared.  But 
we  venture  still  farther  and  claim  that  the 
pupil  needs  some  discriminating  guide  in 
reading  even  such  authors  as  Tennyson,  Ir- 
ving, Scott,  Goldsmith,  Dickens,Thackeray, 
Kingsley,  Hawthorne,  and  some  of  less  re- 
pute, such  as  Cooper,  Stowe,  Tourgee, 
Cable,  and  other  authors  of  good  standing. 

Some  selections  from  great  productions 
may  be  profitably  presented,  and  some  in- 
formation about  their  great  authors  may 
be  given  that  may  prove  to  inspire  the 
genius  of  youth  and  stimulate  them  to  such 
a  degree  of  culture  as  may  fit  them  for  the 
fuller  exploration  of  the  broad  and  rich 
fields  of  polite  literature,  but  to  enter  upon 
these  too  young  or  too  ignorant  may  be 
only  to  go  astray. 
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Books  that  are  true  to  life, — realistic, — 
must  show  all  the  various  phases  of  human 
passion,  and  present  conditions,  associa- 
tions, and  results  that  can  not  be  morally 
healthful  to  those  of  immature  minds  open 
to  every  influence,  ready  to  be  swayed, 
through  a  tender  sympathy,  by  every  breath 
and  storm  of  passion  which  they  contem- 
plate. It  is  well  at  least  to  omit  familiar 
acquaintance  with  such  writers  until  mind 
and  heart  are  somewhat  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate, in  some  proper  manner,  the  great 
problems  of  human  life,  and  to  extract 
from  these  flowers  of  literature  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  that  were  possibly  designed. 

It  is  noticeable  that  juvenile  readers  of 
our  public  libraries  select,  very  largely,  that 
which  is  extravagant,  sensational,  and 
highly  colored,  and  that  they  are  preco- 
cious in  their  familiarity  with  phases  of 
life  for  the  proper  consideration  of  which 
they  are  in  no  way  prepared.  Doubtless 
this  induces  in  many  an  unhealthy  moral 
tendency,  erroneous  and  extravagant  no- 
tions of  life  and  its  great  purposes,  and 
arouses  an  ambition  to  attain  certain 
ends,  proper  in  themselves,  by  means  in- 
consistent with  right  character  and  the 
good  of  society.  Another  striking  feature 
of  this  too  early  freedom  with  books  is  the 
absence  of  any  growing  taste  or  intelli- 
gence of  the  readers  concerning  those  great 
topics  which  must  receive  their  thoughtful 
attention  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  themselves  and  their  neighbors  in  those 
events  of  life  that  make  fiction  so  truthful, 
and  history  so  incomplete. 


Distinctively  religious  books  seem  hardly 
suitable  for  a  school  library.  This  limita- 
tion would  exclude  the  works  that  describe 
Mary's  wooing  by  the  minister,  the  vagaries 
of  peeps  through  Gates  Ajar,  the  battle  of 
belief  in  the  case  of  Elsmere  vs.  the  com- 
mon Christian  sense,  and  even  the  very 
fascinating  stereoscopic  scenes  of  the  son 
of  Hur,  and  on  the  same  ground,  possibly, 
the  great  epics  of  Milton  and  Dante,  the 
Bedford  allegory,  and  the  impressive  ideals 
of  Arnold  and  of  others  who  have  stirred 
our  souls  again  and  again. 

Do  not  understand  that  none  of  these 
should  be  read  by  the  young,  but  they 
might  better  find  them  at  home,  or  in  the 
public  or  Sunday-school  library. 

Our  pupils  ought  to  be  taught  which  are 
the  great  books  that  await  their  perusal, 
books  toward  which  they  may  look  with 
eager  anticipation. 

Reference  books,  the  best  available,  con- 
stitute a  very  important  feature  of  every 
good  school  library,  and  the  teacher  who 
teaches  his  pupils  how  to  read  these  and 
really  induces  them  to  do  it,  does  them  an 
inestimable  service.  Next  to  the  author 
stands  the  teacher  who  brings  about  an 
acquaintance  between  his  pupils  and  the 
works  of  a  worthy  author,  and  fortunate  is 
that  pupil  who  under  the  direction  of  an 
intelligent  and  wise  parent  or  teacher  learns 
to  use  and  to  appreciate  the  treasures  of 
wisdom,  culture,  and  power  laid  up  for  him 
in  books. 


TEACHING  SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

GEO.   P.  BROWN. 


Supt.  Geo.  Howland  and  his  principals, 
at  a  recent  meeting  discussed  the  method 
of  teaching  science  in  elementary  schools 
with  a  vigor  that  seems  to  have  made  that 
meeting  a  "red  letter"  day  in  the  history  of 
these  gatherings. 

Mr.  Howland  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
by  saying,  substantially,  that  the  "scientific 
method"  of  teaching  science  is  not  the  best 
method  for  elementary  schools.  He  af- 
firmed that  the  text-book  method  is  supe- 
rior in  some  important  respects  to  that 
which  makes  the  object  the  point  of  depart- 
ure. He  held  that  science  learned  from 
books  is  quite  as  serviceable  as  when  ac- 
quired by  the  study  of  things,  etc.,  etc. 


He  manifested  some  courage  in  coming 
to  the  defense  of  the  study  of  science  from 
a  text-book,  but  we  do  not  know  that  he 
deserves  any  special  credit  for  that.  He 
is  in  his  place,  as  every  principal  in  Chi- 
cago is  in  his  place,  to  state  his  convictions, 
and  only  a  poltroon  would  hide  these  when 
he  felt  called  upon  to  utter  them. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  the  training 
best  fitted  to  develop  a  scientist  is  the  best 
training  for  the  child  who  is  not  to  become 
a  scientist,  but  who  needs  to  learn  the  es- 
sential facts  of  science  as  part  of  his  fund 
of  general  information. 
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The  text-book  method  is  that  of  statement 
and  its  verification.  In  science  study  by 
this  method,  the  verification  is  by  means 
of  examination  of  specimens  or  by  so-called 
experiments.  This  was  the  method  of 
science  teaching  in  vogue  in  the  childhood 
of  the  older  teachers. 

The  scientific  method  makes  the  pupil  a 
discoverer  (?)  from  the  start.  He  is  to 
discover  the  definition  or  law  by  the  exam- 
ination of  the  things  that  will  show  it  forth. 
We  have  said  in  former  numbers  of  The 
Journal  that  it  is  by  no  means  established 
that  the  "scientific  method''  is  the  best 
method  for  ninety  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  the  country.  I  think  that  it  was  Mr. 
W.  H.  Payne  who  showed  some  years  ago 
that  the  sciences  have  their  science  phase 
and  their  literature  phase.  In  the  one  the 
training  is  prominent  and  in  the  other  the 
information.  The  former  is  supposed  to 
teach  the  child  how  to  find  out  for  himself 
the  facts  of  science  in  the  great  book  of 
nature.  The  latter,  by  the  method  of  state- 
ment and  verification,  teaches  him  by  the 
use  of  books  many  important  facts  of  sci- 
ence and  makes  him  able  to  find  out  for 
himself  other  facts  by  the  same  method. 
It  gives  him  the  power  to  master  the  litera- 
ture of  science,  but  does  little  directly  in 
making  of  him  a  scientific  expert  who  is 
able  to  read  the  book  of  nature  at  first 
hand. 

Any  discussion  of  this  question  that  is 
more  than  superficial,  demands  that  we 
stop  and  make  a  rigid  examination  into  the 
real  purpose  or  purposes  of  teaching  nat- 
ural science  to  young  people.  We  question 
whether  an  expert  in  science  is  the  one  best 
fitted  to  declare  what  this  purpose  is.  And 
if  it  shall  be  discovered  that  this  purpose 
is  different  from  that  which  the  scientist 
conceives  it  to  be,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  his  infallibility  in  pointing  out  the 
way. 

It  was  long  ago  affirmed  and  admitted 
as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  knowl- 
edge is  acquired  for  the  two  purposes  of 
guidance  and  mental  discipline. 

Knowledge  for  guidance  we  call  infor- 
mation. Disciplinary  knowledge  is  infor- 
mation in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  it  is  more.  It  is  insight  into  the  laws 
of  those  forces  of  nature  which  are  active 
in  the  particular  realm  to  which  the  study 
belongs.  It  is  a  study  of  the  process  by 
which  things  come  to  be,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sults of  that  process.  It  is  in  a  broader  and 
deeper  sense ,  than  the  other  a  guiding 
knowledge,  in  that  it  enables  its  possessor 


to  determine  questions  that  arise  in  the 
realm  of  science,  which  have  not  yet  been 
answered  and  can  only  be  answered  by 
those  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  forces 
of  nature  which  produce  whatever  is.  It, 
therefore,  greatly  enlarges  the  scope  of  the 
power  of  its  possessor.  This  is  a  field  of 
scientific  knowledge  into  which  but  few 
are  able  or  wish  to  enter. 

In  the  experience  of  the  writer,  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  high  school  in  which  such  men 
as  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  Prof.  Copeland 
(who  died  at  his  post),  and  Dr.  Brayton 
were  teachers  of  science,  and  who  were  all 
masters  of  the  scientific  method  of  teach- 
ing and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  it,  I  know 
of  but  one  person  of  the  hundreds  who 
came  under  the  instruction  of  these  men 
in  five  or  six  years,  who  imbibed  enough 
of  the  scientific  spirit  in  school  to  impel 
him  to  continue  the  study  of  science. 

It  is  probable  that  the  text-book  method 
has  produced  quite  as  great  results  in  time 
past,  in  the  way  of  inspiring  to  deeper  re- 
search. 

Just  how  much  more  power  these  stu- 
dents thus  trained  have  had  to  make  use 
of  their  knowledge  acquired  by  this  method 
than  equally  capable  persons  who  were 
taught  by  the  text-book  method,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  It  is  hard  to  judge  by  the 
results  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  either 
method. 

The  average  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools 
will  be,  all  his  life,  but  a  common  man  or 
woman  of  ordinary  intelligence.  He  will 
take  but  a  superficial  view  of  all  matters 
that  come  before  him,  except,  possibly,  he 
will  gain  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  his  special  vocation  if  he 
shall  enter  it  with  some  ability  and  ten- 
dency to  think.  This  is  so  for  the  reason 
that  thinking  is  the  hardest  work  in  the 
world  to  do,  and  the  average  man  or  woman 
will  do  no  more  of  it  than  the  necessities 
of  his  life  demand. 

The  real  problem,  then,  as  it  seems -to 
me,  is:  (i)  How  to  so  conduct  the  education 
of  the  young  in  our  common  schools  that 
they  shall  acquire  the  largest  amount  of  in- 
formation that  shall  be  valuable  for  guid- 
ance in  the  first  sense  of  the  word  above 
given,  together  with  a  corresponding  power 
to  apply  this  knowledge  as  a  guide,  and  (2) 
at  the  same  time  to  give  adequate  stimulus 
to  those  capable  of  higher  things  to  pursue 
them  when  their  school  days  shall  have 
passed. 

If  the  common  school  does  not  supply 
this  stimulus,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  sorry 
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failure.  A  school  system  that  has  nothing 
in  it  that  gives  inspiration  to  those  who  are 
to  be  the  intellectual  and  moral  leaders  of 
the  next  generation  is  certainly  not  a  com- 
mon school  system.  It  is  only  for  the  medi- 
ocre and  the  stupid,  not  for  all.  Neither 
is  a  system  of  instruction  that  is  aimed 
chiefly  at  the  ablest  and  most  capable, 
common. 

These  reflections  seem  to  me  to  suggest 
things  that  must  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining a  course  and  method  of  science  in- 
struction for  the  common  schools. 

There  is  certainly  ground  for  affirming 
that  before  a  person  is  fitted  to  do  any- 
thing of  value  in  the  field  of  discovery  he 
needs  to  know  what  has  been  discovered 
by  others.  That  is,  he  needs  to  have  a 
basis  of  information  that  shall  direct  his 
efforts  in  a  rational  way  to  some  rational 
end.  . 

As  Mr.  Howland  said,  What  is  the  use  of 
our  living  in  the  19th  century  if  the  inher- 
itance of  knowledge  which  is  our  birth- 
right is  to  be  shut  out  from  us  and  we  must 
"earn  it  anew"  by  the  self-same  process  by 
which  the  race  has  accumulated  it?  But 
this  is  not  the  doctrine  taught  by  any  one. 
It  is  merely  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
"method  of  discovery"  rigidly  interpreted. 

The  fact  is  that  elementary  students  in 
science  "play  that  they  are  discovering"  for 
the  most  part.  At  least  they  have  a  pretty 
firm  basis  of  expectation  as  to  what  they 
will  find  and  are  carefully  instructed  how 
to  proceed  to  make  their  "discovery."  The 
teacher  generally  tells  by  his  question  what  a 
good  book  tells  by  statement,  and  the  physi- 
cal manipulation  he  calls  discovery  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  verification  than  of  original 
discovery.  Of  course  the  discovery  ele- 
ment can  be  made  larger  in  some  sciences 
than  in  others. 

There  are  many  things  to  commend  an 
intelligent  text-book  method.  Many  of 
the  anathemas  that  are  hurled  against  the 
method  of  teaching  science  from  books 
would  be  more  properly  directed  against 
the  poor  and  even  senseless  teaching  by 
this  method.  A  fool  cannot  teach  science 
by  any  method. 

Some  of  these  commendatory  things  are 

(1)  shortness  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  science  in  the  common  school; 

(2)  need  of  gathering  information  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent  efforts  at  discovery; 

(3)  the  inability  of  the  young  to  rigidly 
pursue  the  method  of  discovery  with  profit; 
and  (4)  the  need  that  the  young  shall  be 
trained  to  gather  knowledge  from  books. 


There  are  some  psychological  doctors 
who  come  in  to  support  the  discovery 
method  by  the  assertion  that  "general  no- 
tions cannot  be  gained  except  through  the 
study  of  particulars."  But  there  is  danger 
of  a  false  application  of  this  dogma  to  the 
teaching  process.  The  mind  works  quite 
as  naturally  from  a  statement  of  a  general 
notion  to  its  meaning  as  from  the  meaning 
to  the  statement,  We  long  ago  discovered 
this  fact  in  teaching  children  to  talk  and 
to  read.  They  go  quite  as  often  from  word 
to  idea  or  thing,  as  from  the  thing  to  the 
word.  The  essential  matter  is  that  pupils 
be  trained  never  to  rest  content  until  they 
have  united  statement  and  meaning  so  that 
they  are  seen  as  one. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  statement  of 
a  definition  shall  not  arouse  as  much  curi- 
osity and  interest  in  discovering  its  mean- 
ing, that  is,  the  individual  facts  included  in 
it,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  awakens 
in  the  discovery  of  the  definition. 

It  is  the  teacher  and  not  the  starting 
point  that  impels  the  pupil  to  put  thought 
into  his  form,  or  to  seek  for  a  proper  form  for 
his  thought,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  so 
doing. 

I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 
substance  before  in  these  pages — that  the 
method  of  teaching  science  by  statement 
and  verification  has  much  to  commend  it 
and  must  grow  in  favor  as  we  learn  to  re- 
flect more  upon  the  function  of  the  common 
school.  But  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  pro- 
cess is  as  unwise  as  a  rigid  adherence  to 
any  specific  process  of  doing  a  thing  is  in 
any  other  department  of  teaching. 

Teaching  is  not  a  mechanical  but  an  or- 
ganic process.  Discovery  is  an  element, 
and  ever  has  been,  in  all  good  teaching. 
The  opportunities  for  making  use  of  this 
in  science  teaching  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  subject.  It  adds  inter- 
est, gives  variety,  strengthens  the  child's 
confidence,  and  increases  his  power.  It  is 
possible  to  learn  considerable  of  science 
from  a  text-book  alone,  unassisted  even  by 
verification.  Some  of  us  who  are  fifty 
years  old  know  this  to  be  true  from  per- 
sonal experience.  But  it  is  not  the  best 
way.  We  have  found  that  out  also.  Nei- 
ther is  it  the  best  way  to  swing  to  the 
opposite  point  of  the  arc  and  have  all  dis- 
covery now  because  we  had  all  text-book 
then.  The  intelligent  teacher  will  make  use 
of  text-book  and  object  and  everything  else 
that  will  bring  the  child  on  more  rapidly 
and  surely  to  that  apprehension  of  scien- 
tific facts  and  laws  that  will  be  of  most 
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value  to  him  as  a  general  basis  for  the  in- 
telligent pursuit  of  any  vocation.  And 
while  we  hold  that  an  elective  method  of 
procedure  with  the  text-book  as  the  basis 
is  certain  to  be  the  method  finally  adopted 
to  introduce  young  people  in  general  to 
the  study  of  science,  we  believe  also  that 
in  the  more  advanced  schools  there  can 
be  at  least  one  science  so  taught  that  it 
shall  open  the  way  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  study  of  science  by  the  approved 


method,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  best  minds  to  discover  whether  sci- 
ence has  anything  for  them  beyond  what  a 
well-informed  person  should  know. 

The  claim  urged  that  the  method  of  dis- 
covery gives  a  training  of  the  mind  super- 
ior to  any  other  method  for  the  great  masses 
of  pupils  is  not  yet  established.  We  shall 
probably  find  that  in  science  as  in  other 
things  the  true  method  is  a  mean  between 
extremes. 


ON  TEACHING  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


When  some  principle  of  teaching  is  pre- 
sented and  elaborated  before  a  body  of 
teachers  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
the  teacher  of  a  rural  school  to  remark  to 
his  fellows  with  a  half-defined  sneer,  "  That 
may  be  good  for  graded  schools,  but  it 
cannot  be  followed  in  a  country  school." 
And  we  have  heard  a  county  superintend- 
ent say,  in  substance,  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent that  the  county  superintendents 
could  not  look  to  the  State  Department 
for  help,  because  of  the  difference  between 
country  schools  and  those  with  which  the 
State  Superintendent  had  been  chiefly 
identified.  And  not  long  ago  a  principal 
of  a  normal  school  remarked  that  lectures 
at  institutes  and  associations  are  constantly 
ignoring  the  country  teacher,  and  discuss- 
ing questions  that  concerned  only  the 
teacher  in  cities.  We  believe  that  this  is  a 
false  and  harmful  sentiment,  and  that  it 
should  be  vigorously  combatted.  An  ex- 
tended experience  in  all  kinds  of  school 
work,  including  the  country  school,  and  the 
normal  school,  and  every  grade  of  the  city 
school,  both  as  teacher  and  supervisor,  has 
forced  the  conviction  upon  our  own  mind 
that  good  teaching  in  one  kind  of  school 
is  good  teaching  in  every  kind  of  school 
in  which  the  same  subjects  are  taught. 
The  only  difference  between  these  classes 
of  schools  is  a  difference  in  the  devices 
that  may  be  applied.     The  school  ma- 


chinery differs,  and  whatever  is  mechanical 
in  teaching  will  differ  accordingly.  When- 
ever, then,  the  country  teacher  declares 
that  certain  instruction  is  good  for  the  city, 
perhaps,  but  will  not  work  in  the  country, 
it  may  be  true  or  it  may  be  false.  It  is 
likely  to  be  true  if  the  discussion  turns  on 
a  merely  mechanical  device.  It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  it  is  not  true  if  it  is  the 
presentation  of  a  principle  of  teaching. 

If  school  teaching  is  the  organic  thing 
we  affirm  it  to  be,  and  if  the  school  system 
is  also  an  organism  and  not  a  mere  mech- 
anism, then  the  knowledge  of  what  is  higher 
must  comprehend  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
lower  in  all  of  its  essential  features.  The 
man  farther  down  the  mountain  may  de- 
clare that  the  man  above  him  cannot  see 
what  is  in  his  own  range  of  vision,  but  he 
who  is  above  knows  that  he  sees  that  and 
much  more  besides. 

But  we  intended  merely  to  say  that  the 
sooner  we  prevail  upon  the  teachers  in  the 
country  schools  to  distinguish  between 
teaching  and  mere  devices  for  teaching, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  them  and  the  more 
profitable  will  the  lectures  at  their  institutes 
and  associations  be  to  them,  provided  these 
treat  of  teaching  and  not  of  devices  for 
teaching.  It  is  very  true  that  some  devices 
that  can  be  employed  in  city  schools  can- 
not be  used  in  country  schools.  And  this 
is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell. 


NOTES  ON  DISCIPLINE. 


The  first  way  to  secure  obedience  to  com- 
mands is  to  make  every  rule  you  lay  down 
the  subject  of  careful  previous  thought. 

Every  good  ruler  economizes  power  and 
never  puts  it  all  forth  at  once. 

You  must  not  shrink  from  any  trouble 
which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
regulation  you  have  once  laid  down. 


Never  inflict  corporal  chastisement  for 
stupidity  or  ignorance. 

The  great  safeguard  for  good  a'nd  happy 
discipline  is  to  fill  the  time  with  work. 

If  your  government  is  felt  to  be  based 
on  high  principles  the  need  of  punishment 
in  any  form  will  disappear.        — Fitch. 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  IN  LITERATURE. 


MARY  E.   BURT,  COOK  CO.  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
(Author  of  Literary  Landmarks.) 


Jarves,  in  his  splendid  book,  "The  Art 
Idea,"  makes  it  clear  to  us  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  art;  viz.,  that  which  serves 
merely  for  illustration;  that  which  grati- 
fies our  love  of  decoration;  and  that  whose 
office  is  revelation. 

The  art  which  serves  merely  for  illustra- 
tion is  of  the  lowest  type.  Here  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  locomotive.  Each  part  is  care- 
fully drawn,  not  according  to  the  laws  of 
perspective,  but  with  actual  measurements, 
that  it  may  be  a  pattern  for  the  workman 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  its  dimensions. 
It  takes  only  a  pencil,  a  ruler,  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  wit  to  construct  such  a 
picture. 

Again,  we  find  another  drawing  called 
"Human  Dentation,"  a  picture  of  the  hut 
man  jaw  and  teeth;  the  incisors,  the  ca- 
nines, the  molars,  and  so  forth,  all  so  plainly 
shown  that  from  the  study  of  it  one  may 
get  much  knowledge.  No  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  care  to  hang  one  of  these  pic- 
tures in  his  parlor,  either  as  a  decoration 
or  as  a  source  of  inspiration.  They  are 
pictures  of  the  physical,  and  intended  to 
serve  only  physical  ends. 

The  art  which  gratifies  one's  love  for 
decoration  is  a  step  higher.  Decoration  ! 
Who  doubts  the  satisfaction  that  lies  in 
ornament  ?  Not  the  savage,  in  his  war 
paint.  Not  the  woman,  whose  dresses  are 
laden  with  ruffles  or  with  jet.  Not  the 
soldier,  in  his  new  suit,  bedecked  with  brass 
buttons  and  yellow  braid,  who  struts  about 
with  an  air  of  supreme  self-satisfaction. 
Not  the  builder,  who  loads  his  houses  with 
"gingerbread  wood-work."  Not  the  archi- 
tect, who  surmounts  his  pillars  with  the 
lotus  or  the  acanthus,  thereby  uniting 
beauty  and  strength. 


In  decorative  art,  there  is  much  of  what 
is  wholesome  and  instructive,  for  as  the 
soul  of  man  has  developed  it  has  ever 
sought  to  express  its  decorative  propensi- 
ties in  forms  of  greater  beauty. 

Occasionally,  it  rises  above  its  own 
sphere  and  seems  to  merge  into  the  world 
of  the  higher  art,  so  that  the  discriminat- 
ing mind  only  is  liable  to  trace  a  bound- 
ary line  between  the  two. 

The  art  whose  office  is  revelation  is  the 
highest,  and  uses  all  means  to  serve  a  spir- 
itual end.  The  illustrative  is  its  hod-car- 
rier, its  ditch  digger,  its  scavenger.  The 
decorative  is  its  boot-black,  its  flunkey,  its 
messenger. 

In  the  world  of  letters  these  three  types 
which  we  find  in  the  world  of  art  appear, 
each  with  its  own  mission,  the  lower  types 
often  asserting  themselves  with  the  usual 
audacity  of  lower  types,  only  to  be  swept 
back  relentlessly  by  time  and  fate  that  they 
may  give  way  for  the  permanent.  There 
are  few  BOOKS  in  the  world.  So  few  that 
almost  any  one  can  afford  to  buy  them  all, 
and  can  afford  time  to  read  them;  few 
BOOKS  whose  office  is  revelation;  the  in- 
terpretation of  life  at  its  best,  life  in  its  uni- 
versality. But  of  making  books  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  illustration  and  decor- 
ation there  is  no  end. 

The  illustrative  in  letters,  whose  end  is 
to  do  for  us  what  we  can  do  for  ourselves, 
to  force  us  into  seeing  what  is  already  vis- 
ible, is  not  apt  to  pass  as  literature  in  the 
critical  sense  of  the  word  except  among 
two  classes  of  people;  those  wholly  given 
over  to  the  husks  of  the  physical  world, 
who  wish  to  make  life  a  perpetual  ex- 
cuse for  its  own  being, — the  soul  an  apol- 
ogy for  being  a  soul  instead  of  a  body; 
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and  the  class  that  has  never  risen  to  the 
revelation  side  of  literary  art,  and  who, 
through  ignorance,  take  it  for  granted  that 
all  printed  matter  is  literature. 

But  the  ornamental  in  letters,  whose  end 
is  to  tickle  the  decorative  propensities, 
often  sails  under  the  name  of  "good* litera- 
ture," and  sets  up  its  fancy  notion  counter 
in  literary  circles  and  in  school  rooms  un- 
rebuked.  No  one  will  deny  the  beauty, 
the  strength,  the  truth,  and  the  utility  of 
some  of  the  decorative  literature.  Much 
of  it  has  lived  through  centuries  and  has 
proved  the  vital  spark  within  it  to  be  im- 
mortal, although  it  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  mighty  spirit  of  the  masterpiece. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  these  bits 
of  decorative  literature  coming  to  mind 
just  now  is  the  last  stanza  of  Ben  Jonson's 

TRIUMPH  OF  CHARIS. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  bright  lily  grow, 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  ? 
Have  you  marked  the  fall  of  the  snow, 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  ? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver  ? 

Or  swan's-down  ever  ? 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  of  the  briar  ? 

Or  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  o'  the  bee  ? 
O  so  white  !    O  so  soft  !  O  so  sweet  is  she  !"' 

But  the  mischief  comes,  not  so  much 
from  the  old  classic  ornaments  as  from  the 
flood  of  modern  fancies,  the  merely  pretty 
or  the  merely  humorous,  or  the  "not  bad" 
little  poems  and  stories  that  deluge  chil- 
dren's papers  and  magazines  and  text- 
books. It  is  when  older  people  present 
them  to  children  with  no  hint  that  they  are 
fancies  or  decorations — present  them  as 
they  would  present  masterpieces, leaving  the 
child  with  the  impression  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  most  valuable  thing  that  could 
have  been  given  him,  that  the  mischief  is 
done.  From  a  primary  reading  book  take 
the  following  illustration  of  decorative  lit- 
erature, a  specimen  of  decidedly  flat  style. 
Sleep,  Dolly,  sleep ! 

You  must  not,  must  not  weep. 

Now  close  your  eyes  so  brown, 

And  let  me  lay  you  down. 
Sleep,  Dolly,  sleep  ! 

The  literature  which  stands  as  a  revela- 
tion of  universal  life  in  the  masterpiece 
should  be  the  main  staple  of  work  in  read- 
ing in  higher  grades;  and  in  the  primary 
grades  the  reading  should  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  masterpiece. 
Children  can  make  their  own  common- 
places; they  need  no  development  in  that 
direction.  The  decorative  literature  given 
them  should  be  about  as  abundant  as  the 
rings  on  their  fingers. 


Among  the  many  varieties  of  decorative 
literature  we  occasionally  find  old  myths 
worked  over  into  modern  ornaments.  These 
pretty  conceits  may  be  made  as  usefnl  as 
they  are  pretty  by  putting  them  in  contrast 
with  original  myths,  or  by  showing  them  in 
the  light  of  their  development  or  history. 
Here  is  a  descendant  of  the  god  Wish,  from 
Harper's  Second  Reader. 

LUCK. 

I  dont  know  how  it  came  about — 
I  put  my  vest  on  wrong  side  out; 
I  could  not  change  it  back  all  day, 
For  that  would  drive  my  luck  away. 

And  when  I  went  to  school,  the  boys 
Began  to  laugh  and  make  a  noise 
But  while  they  did  so,  I  sat  still, 
And  studied  spelling  with  a  will; 
So  when  our  class  the  lesson  said 
I  did  not  miss,  but  went  up  head  ! 

While  coming  home  I  looked  around, 

And  soon  a  four-leafed  clover  found  ! 

I  wished,  and  put  it  in  my  shoe, 

And,  don't  you  think,  my  wish  came  true  ! 

It  was,  that  I  might  overtake 

The  team,  and  ride  with  Uncle  Jake. 

And  so  you  see,  that  all  that  day 
I  had  good  luck  in  every  way; 
And  grandma  said  without  a  doubt 
'Twas  'cause  my  vest  was  wrong  side  out. 

Floral  decorations  are  quite  the  rage,  and 
some  of  them  are  charmingly  seductive. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  a  bit  of  Dolly 
Varden  calico,  so  grotesque  or  so  flat  that 
only  a  Hottentot  could  appropriate  it,  to 
the  exquisite  pieces  which  may  be  found 
among  the  poems  of  Goethe,  Lowell,  Keats, 
and  Tennyson. 

One  of  these  "dreadfully  cunning''  little 
flower  pieces  begins: 

"  Oh  what  shall  we  do 

The  long  winter  through?" 
The  baby-ferns  cried, 
When  the  mother- fern  died. 

Sleigh-bell  decorations,  those  which 
please  by  their  jingle,  repetition,  or  rhythm 
are  often  curious.  Reason  and  sound  keep 
little  company  in  some  of  them.  Here  is 
a  specimen  from  Swinburne: 

THE  KING'S  DAUGHTER. 

We  were  ten  maidens  in  the  green  corn 
Small  red  leaves  in  the  mill-water; 

Fairer  maidens  never  were  born, 

Apples  of  gold  for  the  king's  daughter. 

We  were  ten  maidens  by  a  well-head, 
Small  white  birds  in  the  mill-water: 

Sweeter  maidens  never  were  wed, 
Rings  of  red  for  the  king's  daughter. 

The  first  to  spin,  the  second  to  sing, 
Seeds  of  wheat  in  the  mill-water; 
The  third  may  was  a  goodly  thing, 
White  bread  and  brown  for  the  king's  daughter. 
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The  fourth  to  sew  and  the  fifth  to  play, 
Fair  green  weed  in  the  mill-water; 

The  sixth  may  was  a  goodly  may 

White  wine  and  red  for  the  king's  daughter*. 

and  so  forth. 

,  Perhaps  the  worst  form  of  decorative 
literature  is  the  inane  fairy  story  of  modern 


times.  There  are  fairy  stories,  and  there 
are  fairy  stories.  The  fairy  story  which 
combines  moral  sentiment  with  beauty, 
which  is  developed  from  classic  sources, 
and  reveals  the  life  of  the  past,  can  never 
fail  to  be  a  legitimate  factor  in  school 
reading. 


THE  ADVERBIAL  ELEMENT  IN  LITERATURE. 

F.  LILIAN  TAYLOR,  GALESBURG. 


A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  language 
increases  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  in  the 
beauties  of  literature.  It  admits  one,  as  it 
were,  into  the  author's  workshop  and 
shows,  by  analysis,  what  material  he  has 
used  in  vivid  description,  in  poetical  im- 
agery, and  in  dramatic  effect. 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  in  his  delightful 
essay  entitled  "The  Grammar  of  Life," 
compares  the  children  who  used  to  parse 
"couplets  from  the  prince  of  English 
rhyme,"  to  "  a  row  of  little  cannibals " 
who  "  transposed,  alias  mutilated,  -alias 
butchered,  and  everything  but  devoured 
his  immortal  lines." 

Doubtless  this  was  true,  for  the  little  can- 
nibals referred  to  by  the  author  had  evi- 
dently not  passed  beyond  the  language 
stage. 

The  thinking  mind,  grasping  for  the  first 
time  the  consciousness  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment in  the  legacy  of  English  prose  and 
poetry,  will  not  love  it  less  for  the  analytical 
understanding  of  its  varied  style. 

The  botanist  who  sees  not  alone  the 
flower,  but  its  parts  and  their  relations,  has 
the  keenest  enjoyment  in  the  blossom. 
The  astronomer,  to  whose  eye  the  winter 
and  the  summer  stars  are  as  two  pictures, 
has  a  double  pleasure  in  the  scene. 

So  the  grammarian,  who  observes  how 
the  raw  material  of  words  has  been  grouped 
into  phrases  and  clauses,  covering  and  em- 
belishing  the  bare  framework  of  the  main 
construction,  is  able  to  appreciate  that  sub- 
tle arrangement  of  words  which  makes  style. 

Many  of  the  strikingly  beautiful  effects 
in  literature  are  due  to  the  repetition  of  a 
particular  class  of  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses. 

No  one  element  enters  more  largely  into 
the  poetry  of  our  language,  whether  in 
meter  or  prose,  than  the  adverbial.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  beautiful  descrip- 
tions. 

To  limit  the  study  of  the  adverbial  ele- 
ment by  the  examples  of  a  text-book,  or  by 


any  list  of  detached  sentences,  is  like  con- 
fining the  mineralogist,  in  his  search,  to 
one  locality. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  study  selections  from 
Longfellow's  prose  works,  and  note  the 
prevalance  of  this  element. 

The  following  is  from  "Kavanagh:" 
"The  first  snow  came.  How  beautiful  it 
was,  falling  so  silently  on  the  mountains, 
on  the  roofs  of  the  living,  on  the  graves  of 
the  dead.  All  white,  save  the  river  that 
marked  its  course  by  a  winding  black  line 
across  the  landscape." 

After  the  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases 
have  been  selected,  let  the  pupils  copy, 
changing  the  simple  adverbs  and  the  phrases 
to  others  of  their  own  composition.  This 
awakens  more  interest  than  the  usual  ex- 
ercises in  sentence  making,  given  in  the 
grammars.  The  faultless  model  of  the 
poet  unconsciously  leads  them  on,  until 
they  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  element 
of  beauty  has  entered  their  own  work. 

The  same  extract  may  lead  to  the  use  of 
adverbial  phrases  in  describing  an  April 
shower,  a  rain  after  a  long  drouth,  or  a  hail- 
storm. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  following 
description,  also  from  Longfellow,  omit  all 
the  adverbial  elements  and  copy  the  re- 
maining words: 

"  Over  warm  uplands,  smelling  of  clover 
and  mint;  through  cool  glades  still  wet  with 
the  rain  of  yesterday;  along  the  river;  across 
the  rattling  and  tilting  planks  of  wooden 
bridges;  by  orchards;  by  the  gates  of  fields 
with  the  tall  mullein  growing  at  the  bars; 
by  stone  walls  over-run  with  privet  and  bar- 
berries, in  shadow  and  coolness, — forward 
drove  the  happy  party  on  that  pleasant 
summer  morning." 

The  pupils  will  enjoy  suggesting  various 
subjects  for  similar  descriptions  of  jour- 
neys. Those  who  are  imaginative  will  like 
to  write  of  a  little  flower,  floating  down  a 
meadow  brook;  or  of  a  tiny  boat,  perhaps 
the  lost  plaything  of  a  child,  drifting  out 
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to  sea  with  the  tide.  The  more  adventur- 
ous will  prefer  to  describe  the  voyage  of  a 
boat  through  rapids,  or  between  the  dan- 
gerous rocks  of  some  strait. 

Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  begin- 
ning this  work,  suggestive  sentences  may 
be  outlined  on  the  blackboard,  leaving 
blanks  to  be  filled  by  one  or  more  words, 
for  example: — 

The  old  wagon,  heavily  laden,  rolled 

 along   ,  through   ,  over  , 

to  . 

On  dashed  the  runaway  horses  down 

 ,  by  ,  by  ,  by  ,  over  , 

through  ,  toward  . 

The  immense  balloon  rose  ,  above 

the  ,  over  ,  over  ,  far  beyond 

 ,  into  the  . 

The  effort  to  unite  several  adverbs  or 
adverbial  phrases  in  one  sentence  will  lead 
to  a  closer  observation  of  this  element  in 
general  reading,  and  many  fine  examples 
will  be  noted  and  brought  in  by  the  pupils. 

There  are  few  descriptions  which  excel  the 
following,  taken  from  "  The  Guardian  An- 
gel," by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Myrtle, 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  floats  down  the 
river  in  a  boat.  Her  voyage  is  thus  des- 
cribed: 

"  Hour  after  hour  *  *  *  sweep- 
ing 'round  the  long  bends  where  the  river 
was  hollowing  out  one  bank  and  building 
new  shores  on  the  opposite  one,  so  as 
gradually  to  shift  its  channel;  by  clipper 


shaped  islands;  by  slumbering  villages;  by 
outlying  farmhouses;  between  cornfields 
where  the  young  plants  were  springing  up 
in  little  thready  fountains;  in  the  midst  of 
stumps  where  the  forest  had  just  been 
felled;  through  patches  where  the  fire  ot 
the  last  great  autumnal  drought  had  turned 
all  the  green  beauty  of  the  woods  into 
brown  desolation^  and  again  amid  broad 
expanses  of  open  meadow  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  in  the  uncertain 
light. 

"  So  she  glided  on  slowly,  slowly,  down 
the  course  of  the  winding  river,  and  the 
flushing  dawn  kindled  around  her  as  she 
slumbered,  and  the  low  gentle  murmur 
grew  louder  and  louder,  but  still  she  slept, 
dreaming  of  the  murmuring  ocean." 

The  above  extract  is  too  difficult  for  any 
but  the  advanced  classes.  It  lacks  the  ex- 
quisite simplicity  of  construction  shown  in 
Longfellow's  description  of  a  summer 
morning  ride,  yet  fully  equals  it  in  poet- 
ical merit. 

Exercises  in  construction  may  be  varied 
by  studying  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of 
actions  and  events.  The  pupils  will  readily 
see  that  phrases  denoting  place  are  the 
easiest  both  to  find  and  to  write. 

Among  the  many  poems  remarkable  for 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  adverbial 
phrase  are  "Evangeline,"  "Locksley  Hall," 
and  "The  Lotos-Eaters." 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


JOHN  W.  COOK. 
II.' 

The  article  in  the  December  number  contains  two  or  three  typographical  errors  that  should  be  cor- 
rected.    On  page  158,  second  column,  fourth  paragraph,  sixth  line,  "2^ —  2^"  should  read  2tg — 2g. 

On  page  159,  second  column,  equation  (4)  should  read  (4)  D  —  — 

4g 


In  order  to  understand  the  purpose  of 
this  article  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  article  under  the  same  caption  in  the 
December  number  of  this  journal. 

A  machine  may  be  defined  as  any  device 
by  means  of  which  a  given  amount  of 
force,  moving  through  a  certain  distance, 
may  be  made  to  balance  a  greater  force 
moving  through  a  shorter  distance  in  the 
same  time,  or  a  smaller  force  which  moves 
through  a  greater  distance  at  the  same  time, 
or  an  equal  force  which  moves  through  the 
same  distance  in  the  same  time. 

The  general  law  of  machines  is  as  fol- 
lows:  To  produce  equilibrium  the  work 


done  by  the  power  must  equal  the  work 
done  by  the  weight,  or  resistance. 

We  have  seen  that  the  elements  of  work- 
measure  are  height  and  weight.  We  have 
also  seen  that  we  may  substitute  velocity 
for  height,  since  if  the  velocity  of  a  body 
be  known,  we  can  readily  ascertain,  by  the 
employment  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies, 
how  high  the  body  would  ascend  because 
of  its  velocity. 

If  two  bodies  move  during  the  same 
time,  the  distances  are  to  each  other  as 
their  velocities.  Power  and  weight,  by 
which  we  mean  force  and  resistance,  do 
move  during  the  same  time,  hence  we  may 
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substitute  distance  for  velocity  as  an  ele- 
ment of  work-measure. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  common  state- 
ment: The  power  multiplied  by  its  distance 
equals  the  weight  multiplied  by  its  dis- 
tance. Or,  to  state  it  more  plainly,  the 
number  of  pounds  of  pressure  acting  as 
power  multiplied  by  the  number  of  units 
of  distance  through  which  it  acts,  must 
equal  the  number  of  pounds  of  pressure 
acting  as  weight,  or  load,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  units  of  distance  through  which 
it  acts,  if  equilibrium  is  to  result. 

The  simple  machines  are  the  lever,  the 
pulley,  and  the  inclined  plane. 

The  lever  is  an  inflexible  bar  moving 
about  a  point.  It  has  two  arms  and  a  ful- 
crum. The  arms  are  the  distances  from 
the  fulcrum  to  the  lines  of  direction  in 
which  power  and  weight  act.  In  the  or- 
dinary straight  lever  the  power  and  weight 
act  in  lines  that  are  perpendicular  to  the 


lever,  hence  the  arms  are  the  distances 
from  the  fulcrum  to  the  points  of  applica- 
tion of  power  and  weight.  If  the  lever 
revolve  upon  the  fulcrum,  these  points  will 
describe  arcs  of  circles  of  which  the  arms 
are  radii.  These  arcs  will  measure  the 
respective  distances  of  power  and  weight. 
But  the  circumferences  of  two  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  their  radii.  Moreover,  if 
the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and  the 
weight,  the  vertical  angles  formed  by  two 
positions  of  the  lever  will  be  equal,  hence 
the  included  arcs  will  be  equal  parts  of 
their  circumferences.  If  the  lever  be  of 
the  second  or  third  class  the  arcs  will  sub- 
tend the  same  angle.  In  all  these  cases, 
therefore,  the  arcs  are  as  their  radii,  hence 
the  law:  Power  multiplied  by  power  arm 
will  equal  weight  multiplied  by  weight  arm. 

In  the  case  of  the  -other  simple  machines, 
the  relations  are  too  obvious  to  need 
special  elaboration. 


— □  [We  publish  this  month  another  of  the  inimitable  Science  Sketches  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  believing  it 
to  be  apropos  to  the  discussion  that  has  been  started  in  Chicago  concerning  the  proper  method  of  teach- 
ing science  in  elementary  schools.  It  is  probable  that  teachers  are  not  interested  yet  in  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  this  important  subject,  but  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  question  of  the  what  and  the  how 
of  scientific  teaching  in  schools  for  children  will  demand  careful  consideration.  The  following  is  a  con- 
tribution, by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. — Ed.] 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SALMON. 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  PH.D. 


In  the  realm  of  the  Northwest  Wind,  on 
the  boundary-line  between  the  dark  fir- 
forests  and  the  sunny  plains,  there  stands 
a  mountain, — a  great  white  cone  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  perpendicular  height.  On  its 
lower  mile  the  dense  fir-woods  cover  it 
with  never-changing  green;  on  its  next  half- 
mile  a  lighter  green  of  grass  and  bushes 
gives  place  in  winter  to  white;  and  on  its 
uppermost  mile  the  snows  of  the  great  ice 
age  still  linger  in  unspotted  purity.  The 
people  of  Washington  Territory  say  that 
their  mountain  is  the  great  "  King-pin  of 
the  Universe,"  which  shows  that  even  in  its 
own  country  Mount  Tacoma  is  not  without 
honor. 

Flowing  down  from  the  southwest  slope 
of  Mount  Tacoma  is  a  cold,  clear  river, 
fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountain. 
Madly  it  hastens  down  over  white  cascades 
and  beds  of  shining  sands,  through  birch- 
woods  and  belts  of  dark  firs,  to  mingle  its 
waters  at  last  with  those  of  the  great  Col- 
umbia. This  river  is  the  Cowlitz;  and  on 
its  bottom,  not  many  years  ago,  there  lay 


half  buried  in  the  sand  a  number  of  little 
orange-colored  globules,  each  about  as 
large  as  a  pea.  These  were  not  much  in 
themselves,  but  great  in  their  possibilities. 
In  the  waters  above  them  little  suckers  and 
chubs  and  prickly  sculpins  strained  their 
mouths  to  draw  these  globules  from  the 
sand,  and  vicious-looking  crawfishes  picked 
them  up  with  their  blundering  hands 
and  examined  them  with  their  telescopic 
eyes.  But  one,  at  least,  of  the  globules 
escaped  their  curiosity,  else  this  story 
would  not  be  worth  telling.  The  sun  shone 
down  on  it  through  the  clear  water,  and 
the  ripples  of  the  Cowlitz  said  over  it  their 
incantations,  and  in  it  at  last  awoke  a  liv- 
ing being.  It  was  a  fish, — a  curious  little 
fellow,  not  half  an  inch  long,  with  great, 
staring  eyes,  which  made  almost  half  his 
length,  and  with  a  body  so  transparent 
that  he  could  not  cast  a  shadow.  He  was 
a  little  salmon,  a  very  little  salmon;  but 
the  water  was  good,  and  there  were  flies 
and  worms  and  little  living  creatures  in 
abundance  for  him  to  eat,  and  he  soon  be- 
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came  a  larger  salmon.  Then  there  were 
many  more  little  salmon  with  him,  some 
larger  ?nd  some  smaller,  and  they  all  had  a 
merry  time.  Those  who  had  been  born 
soonest  and  had  grown  largest  used  to 
chase  the  others  around  and  bite  off  their 
tails,  or,  still  better,  take  them  by  the  heads 
and  swallow  them  whole;  for,  said  they, 
"even  young  salmon  are  good  eating." 
"  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  was  their 
motto.  Thus,  what  was  once  two  small 
salmon  became  united  into  a  single  larger 
one,  and  the  process  of  "  addition,  divi- 
sion, and  silence"  still  went  on. 

By-and-by,  when  all  the  salmon  were  too 
large  to  be  swallowed,  they  began  to  grow 
restless.  They  saw  that  the  water  rushing 
by  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
somewhere,  and  it  was  somehow  suggested 
that  its  hurry  was  caused  by  something 
good  to  eat  at  the  other  end  of  its  course. 
Then  they  all  started  dawn  the  stream, 
salmon-fashion, — which  fashion  is  to  get 
into  the  current,  head  up-stream,  and  thus 
to  drift  backward  as  the  river  sweeps  along. 

Down  the  Cowlitz  River  the  salmon  went 
for  a  day  and  night,  finding  much  to  inter- 
est them  which  we  need  not  know.  At 
last  they  began  to  grow  hungry;  and  com- 
ing, near  the  shore,  they  saw  an  angle- 
worm of  rare  size  and  beauty  floating  in 
an  eddy  of  the  stream.  Quick  as  thought 
one  of  them  opened  his  mouth,  which  was 
well  filled  with  teeth  of  different  sizes,  and 
put  it  around  the  angle-worm.  Quicker 
still  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  gills,  fol- 
lowed by  a  smothering  sensation,  and  in 
an  instant  his  comrades  saw  him  rise 
straight  into  the  air.  This  was  nothing 
new  to  them;  for  they  often  leaped  out  of 
the  water  in  their  games  of  hide-and-seek, 
but  only  to  come  down  again  with  a  loud 
splash  not  far  from  where  they  went  out. 
But  this  one  never  came  back,  and  the 
others  went  on  their  course  wondering. 

At  last  they  came  to  where  the  Cowlitz 
and  the  Columbia  join,  and  they  were  al- 
most lost  for  a  time;  for  they  could  find 
no  shores,  and  the  bottom  and  the  top 
of  the  water  were  so  far  apart.  Here 
they  saw  other  and  far  larger  salmon  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  current,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  swimming 
right  on  up-stream  just  as  rapidly  as  they 
could.  And  these  great  salmon  would  not 
stop  for  them,  and  would  not  lie  and  float 
with  the  current.  They  had  no  time  to 
talk,  even  in  the  simple  sign-language  by 
which  fishes  express  their  ideas,  and  no 
time  to  eat.    They  had  important  work 


before  them,  and  the  time  was  short.  So 
they  went  up  the  river,  keeping  their  great 
purposes  to  themselves;  and  our  little  sal- 
mon and  his  friends  from  the  Cowlitz 
drifted  down  the  stream. 

By-and-by  the  water  began  to  change. 
It  grew  denser,  and  no  longer  flowed  rap- 
idly along,  and  twice  a  day  it  used  to  turn 
about  and  flow  the  other  way.  Then  the 
shores  disappeared,  and  the  water  began 
to  have  a  different  and  peculiar  flavor, — a 
flavor  which  seemed  to  the  salmon  much 
richer  and  more  inspiring  than  the  glacier- 
water  of  their  native  Cowlitz.  There  were 
many  curious  things  to  see — crabs  with 
hard  shells  and  savage  faces,  but  so  good 
when  crushed  and  swallowed!  Then  there 
were  luscious  squid  swimming  about;  and, 
to  a  salmon,  squid  are  like  ripe  peaches 
and  cream.  There  were  great  companies 
of  delicate  sardines  and  herring,  green  and 
silvery,  and  it  was  such  fun  to  chase  and 
capture  them!  Those  who  eat  sardines 
packed  in  oil  by  greasy  fingers,  and  her- 
rings dried  in  the  smoke,  can  have  little 
idea  how  satisfying  it  is  to  have  a  meal  of 
them,  plump  and  sleek  and  silvery,  fresh 
from  the  sea. 

Thus  the  salmon  chased  the  herrings 
about,  and  had  a  merry  time.  Then  they 
were  chased  about  in  turn  by  great  sea- 
lions, — swimming  monsters  with  hugh  half- 
human  faces,  long  thin  whiskers,  and  blun- 
dering ways.  The  sea-lions  liked  to  bite 
out  the  throat  of  a  salmon,  with  its  precious 
stomach  full  of  luscious  sardines,  and  then 
to  leave  the  rest  of  the  fish  to  shift  for 
itself.  And  the  seals  and  the  herrings  scat- 
tered the  salmon  about,  till  at  last  the  hero 
of  our  story  found  himself  quite  alone, 
with  none  of  his  own  kind  near  him.  But 
that  did  not  trouble  him  much,  and  he  went 
on  his  own  way,  getting  his  dinner  when  he 
was  hungry,  which  was  all  the  time,  and 
then  eating  a  little  between  meals  for  his 
stomach's  sake. 

So  it  went  on  for  three  long  years;  and 
at  the  end  of  this  time  our  little  fish  had 
grown  to  be  a  great,  fine  salmon  of  twen- 
ty-two pounds'  weight,  shining  like  a  new 
tin  pan,  and  with  rows  of  the  loveliest 
round  black  spots  on  his  head  and  back 
and  tail.  One  day,  as  he  was  swimming 
about,  idly  chasing  a  big  sculpin  with  a 
head  so  thorny  that  he  was  lever  swallowed 
by  anybody,  all  of  a  sudden  the  salmon 
noticed  a  change  in  the  water  aro  ind  him. 

Spring  had  come  again,  and  the  south- 
lying  snow-drifts  on  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains once  more  felt  that  the  "  earth  was 
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wheeling  sunwards."  The  cold  snow  waters 
ran  down  from  the  mountains  and  into  the 
Columbia  River,  and  made  a  freshet  on  the 
river.  The  high  water  went  far  out  into 
the  sea,  and  out  in  the  sea  our  salmon  felt 
it  on  his  gills.  He  remembered  how  the 
cold  water  used  to  feel  in  the  Cowlitz  when 
he  was  a  little  fish.  In  a  blundering,  fishy 
fashion  he  thought  about  it;  he  wondered 
whether  the  little  eddy  looked  as  it  used  to 
look,  and  whether  caddis-worms  and  young 
mosquitos  were  really  as  sweet  and  tender 
as  he  used  to  think  they  were.  Then  he 
thought  some  other  things;  but  as  the  sal- 
mon's mind  is  located  in  the  optic  lobes  of 
his  brain,  and  ours  is  in  a  different  place, 
we  cannot  be  quite  certain  what  his  thoughts 
really  were. 

What  our  salmon  did,  we  know.  He  did 
what  every  grown  salmon  in  the  ocean  does 
when  he  feels  the  glacier-water  once  more 
upon  his  gills.  He  became  a  changed 
being.  He  spurned  the  blandishment  of 
soft-shelled  crabs.  The  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  of  the  chase,  heretofore  his  only 
delights,  lost  their  charms  for  him..  He 
turned  his  course  straight  toward  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  cold  water  came,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  never  tasted  a  mouthful 
of  food.  He  moved  on  toward  the  river- 
mouth,  at  first  playfully,  as  though  he  were 
not  really  certain  whether  he  meant  any- 
thing after  all.  Afterward,  when  he  struck 
the  lull  current  of  the  Columbia,  he  plunged 
straightforward  with  an  unflinching  deter- 
mination that  had  in  it  something  of  the 
heroic.  When  he  had  passed  the  rough 
water  at  the  bar,  he  was  not  alone.  His 
old  neighbors  of  the  Cowlitz,  and  many 
more  from  the  Clackamas  and  the  Spokan 
and  Des  Chutes  and  Kootanie, — a  great 
army  of  salmon, — were  with  him.  In  front 
were  thousands  pressing  on,  and  behind 
them  were  thousands  more,  all  moving  by 
a  common  impulse  which  urged  them  up 
the  Columbia. 

They  were  all  swimming  bravely  along 
where  the  current  was  deepest,  when  sud- 
denly the  foremost  felt  something  tickling 
like  a  cobweb  about  their  noses  and  under 
their  chins.  They  changed  their  course  a 
little  to  brush  it  off,  and  it  touched  their 
fins  as  well.  Then  they  tried  to  slip  down 
with  the  current,  and  thus  leave  it  behind. 
But,  no!  the  thing,  whatever  it  was,  al- 
though its  touch  was  soft,  refused  to  let  go, 
and  held  them  like  a  fetter.  The  more  they 
struggled,  the  tighter  became  its  grasp,  and 
the  whole  foremost  rank  of  the  salmon  fell 
in  together;  for  it  was  a  great  gill-net,  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  long,  stretched  squarely 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

By-and  by  men  came  in  boats,  and  hauled 
up  the  gill-net  and  the  helpless  salmon  that 
had  become  entangled  in  it.  They  threw 
the  fish  into  a  pile  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  the  others  saw  them  no  more. 
We  that  live  outside  the  water  know  better 
what  befalls  them,  and  we  can  tell  the  story 
which  the  fish  can  not. 

3jC  5|S  5fc  5{C  5j£  5|S  5jC 

All  this  time  our  salmon  is  going  up  the 
river,  eluding  one  net  as  by  a  miracle,  and 
soon  having  need  of  more  miracles  to  es- 
cape the  rest;  passing  by  Astoria  on  a  for- 
tunate day, — till  finally  he  came  to  where 
nets  were  few,  and,  at  last,  to  where  they 
ceased  altogether.  But  there  he  found  that 
scarcely  any  of  his  many  companions  were 
with  him;  for  the  nets  cease  when  there 
are  no  more  salmon  to  be  caught  in  them. 
So  he  went  on,  day  and  night,  where  the 
water  was  the  deepest,  stopping  not  to  feed 
or  loiter  on  the  way,  till  at  last  he  came  to 
a  wild  gorge,  where  the  great  river  became 
an  angry  torrent,  rushing  wildly  over  a 
huge  staircase  of  rocks.  But  our  hero  did 
not  falter;  and  summoning  all  his  forces, 
he  plunged  into  the  Cascades.  The  current 
caught  him  and  dashed  him  against  the 
rocks.  A  whole  row  of  silvery  scales  came 
off  and  glistened  in  the  water  like  sparks 
of  fire,  and  a  place  on  his  side  became 
black-and-red,  which,  for  a  salmon,  is  the 
same  as  being  black-and-blue  for  other 
people.  His  comrades  tried  to  go  up  with 
him;  and  one  lost  his  eye,  one  his  tail,  and 
one  had  his  lower  jaw  pushed  back  into 
his  head  like  the  joint  of  a  telescope. 
Again  he  tried  to  surmount  the  Cascades; 
and  at  last  he  succeeded,  and  an  Indian 
on  the  rocks  above  was  waiting  to  receive 
him.  But  the  Indian  with  his  spear  was 
less  skillful  than  he  was  wont  to  be,  and 
our  hero  escaped,  losing  only  a  part  of  one 
of  his  fins;  and  with  him  came  one  other, 
and  henceforth  these  two  pursued  their 
journey  together. 

Now  a  gradual  change  took  place  in  the 
looks  of  our  salmon.  In  the  sea  he  was 
plump  and  round  and  silvery,  with  delicate 
teeth  in  a  symmetrical  mouth.  Now  his 
silvery  color  disappeared,  his  skin  grew 
slimy,  and  the  scales  sank  into  it;  his  back 
grew  black,  and  his  sides  turned  red, — not 
a  healthy  red,  but  a  sort  of  hectic  flush. 
He  grew  poor;  and  his  back,  formerly  as 
straight  as  need  be,  now  developed  an  un- 
pleasant hump  at  the  shoulders.  His  eyes 
— like  those  of  all  enthusiasts  who  forsake 
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eating  and  sleeping  for  some  loftier  aim — 
became  dark  and  sunken.  His  symmet- 
rical jaws  grew  longer  and  longer,  and 
meeting  each  other,  as  the  nose  of  an  old 
man  meets  his  chin,  each  had  to  turn  aside 
to  let  the  other  pass.  His  beautiful  teeth 
grew  longer  and  longer,  and  projected  from 
him  mouth,  giving  him  a  savage  and  wolf- 
ish appearance,  quite  at  variance  with  his 
real  disposition.  For  all  the  desires  and 
ambitions  of  his  nature  had  become  cen- 
tred into  one.  We  may  not  know  what 
this  one  was,  but  we  know  that  it  was  a 
strong  one;  for  it  had  led  him  on  and  on, 
— past  the  nets  and  horrors  of  Astoria; 
past  the  dangerous  Cascades;  past  the 
spears  of  Indians;  through  the  terrible 
flumes  of  the  Dalles,  where  the  mighty 
river  is  compressed  between  huge  rocks 
into  a  channel  narrower  than  a  village 
street;  on  past  the  meadows  of  Umalilla 
and  the  wheat-fields  of  Walla  Walla;  on  to 
where  the  great  Snake  River  and  the  Col- 
umbia join;  on  up  the  Snake  River  and  its 
eastern  branch,  till  at  last  he  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  in  the 
Territory  of  Idaho,  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  ocean  which  he  had  left  in 
April.  With  him  still  was  the  other  sal- 
mon which  had  come  with  him  through 
the  Cascades,  handsomer  and  smaller  than 


he,  and,  like  him,  growing  poor  and  ragged 
and  tired. 

At  last,  one  October  afternoon,  our  finny 
travelers  came  together  to  a  little  clear 
brook,  with  a  bottom  of  fine  gravel,  over 
which  the  water  was  but  a  few  inches  deep. 
Our  fish  painfully  worked  his  way  to  it;  for 
his  tail  was  all  frayed  out,  his  muscles  were 
sore,  and  his  skin  covered  with  unsightly 
blotches.  But  his  sunken  eye  saw  a  ripple 
in  the  stream,  and  under  it  a  bed  of  little 
pebbles  and  sand.  So  there  in  the  sand 
he  scooped  out  with  his  tail  a  smooth 
round  place,  and  his  companion  came  and 
filled  it  with  orange-colored  eggs,  the  work 
of  their  lives  was  done,  and,  in  the  old  sal- 
mon fashion,  they  drifted  tail  foremost 
down  the  stream. 

Next  morning,  a  settler  in  the  Bitter  Root 
region,  passing  by  the  brook  near  his 
house,  noticed  that  a  "dog-salmon"  had 
run  in  there,  and  seemed  "  mighty  nigh 
tuckered  out."  So  he  took  a  hoe,  and 
wading  into  the  brook  rapped  the  fish  on 
the  head  with  it,  and  carrying  it  ashore 
threw  it  to  the  hogs.  But  the  hogs  had  a 
surfeit  of  salmon-meat;  so  they  ate  only 
the  soft  parts,  leaving  the  head  untouched. 
A  wandering  naturalist  found  it  there,  and 
sent  it  to  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion to  be  identified.    Thus  it  came  to  me. 


WHY  SOME  TEACHERS  DO  NOT  SUCCEED. 


1.  They  do  not  give  special  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  work  and  discipline.  Be- 
fore the  opening  hour  and  during  the  re- 
cesses they  pay  no  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  pupils  on  the  play-ground.  One  quar- 
rel on  the  play-ground  will  cause  trouble 
for  months.  During  the  recess  is  no  time 
for  a  teacher  to  put  work  on  the  board,  sit 
down  at  the  desk,  read  a  newspaper,  or 
write  letters. 

2.  They  take  their  places  before  the  class 
with  a  face  void  of  expression  of  interest, 
and  with  a  slow  listless  manner,  and  then 
wonder  why  their  recitations  are  not  as  in- 
teresting as  those  of  some  other  teacher. 

They  will  go  buggy  riding  until  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  or  entertain  "the  special 
friend,"  and  then  complain  next  day  that 
"the  children  were  so  mean."  No  wonder  ! 
Reflection  ! 

4.  They  are  not  really  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils  in  their  classes 
(their  interest  is  in  the  salary),  and  then 
are  foolish  enough  to  expect  the  pupils  to 


be  interested  in  the  school  work.  They 
make  no  effort  to  get  the  pupils  interested 
in  their  work,  and  then  blame  the  superin- 
tendent, board,  and  parents  for  not  sup- 
porting them  for  their  position. 

5.  They  pretend  to  be  professional 
teachers,  and  still  they  never  read  an  "edu- 
cational paper"  or  a  work  on  teaching. 
They  are  no  better  teachers  this  year  than 
they  were  two  years  ago,  and  blame  the 
board  for  sending  off  and  selecting  live 
teachers  for  their  places. 

6.  They  are  not  uniform  in  their  disci- 
pline in  the  school;  "it  varies  with  the 
weather."  They  threaten,  scold,  and  grum- 
ble, and  call  it  "discipline."  When  they 
want  order,  they  "clap  their  hands,  or  rap 
on  the  desk,"  or  in  some  other  way  make 
more  noise  than  the  pupils  are  making,  and 
thus  attract  their  attention. 

7.  Having  attended  a  Normal  school, 
they  place  their  old  "note  books"  on  the 
desk,  and  teach  from  them.  They  serve  to 
their  pupils  the  same  dish  this  year  that 
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they  did  last  year,  without  even  putting  in 
a  little  fresh  seasoning  by  way  of  prepar- 
tion  during  the  preceding  evening,  and 
then  wonder  why  the  pupils  do  not  relish 
the  dish. 

8.  They  believe  that  the  text-book  was 
printed  to  be  committed,  and  they  bend 
all  their  energies  to  secure  that  result  in 
their  work.  They  do  not  have  the  slightest 
idea  that  education  is  the  development  of 
mental  power  and  not  the  accumulation  of 
a  list  of  facts  or  theories. 


9.  The  work  done  this  quarter  is  passed 
and  then  let  severely  alone.  When  the  pu- 
pils are  examined  upon  the  preceding  term 
they  say,  "We  had  that  last  term."  In  place 
of  keeping  the  work  well  reviewed  all  the 
time,  they  have  a  special  review,  just  be- 
fore examination,  and  call  it  "keeping  the 
work  up." 

10.  They  attempt  to  do  too  much,  and 
thus  do  nothing  thoroughly. 

—  Colorado  School  Journal. 


WHY  SOME  TEAC: 

G. 

1.  They  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea 
of  what  they  wish  to  teach.  This  requires 
a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject,or,  in  other  words,of  the  entire  group  of 
ideas  that  constitute  that  part  or  phase  of 
the  subject  which  they  are  undertaking  to 
teach.  The  order  in  which  these  ideas 
follow  one  another  is  also  seen,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  method  of  teaching. 

2.  They  have  a  definite  notion  of  what 
the  pupil  already  knows,  which  they  have 
discovered  by  conversation  with  the  pupil 
and  by  questions.  An  inventory  of  the 
child's  mental  possessions  has  been  taken, 
and  the  teacher  has  compared  its  knowl- 
edge with  the  subject,  and  knows  what  is 
the  next  thing  to  teach. 

3.  They  have  thought  through  the  les- 
son before  the  recitation  hour,  and  have 
chosen  a  way  of  approaching  the  main 
point  that  is  to  be  impressed.  They  have 
thought  of  illustrations  and  of  other  mat- 
ter that  will  add  interest  to  the  subject  of 
the  lesson. 

4.  But  they  use  this  preparation  freely 
and  as  the  state  of  mind  of  the  class  sug- 
gests. A  preparation  servilely  followed 
will  prevent  the  spontaneity  that  makes 
a  recitation  a  success.  They  follow  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  but  the  ante- 


IERS  DO  SUCCEED. 

B. 

cedent  preparation  gives  a  general  direc- 
tion to  this  inspiration. 

5.  They  always  connect  the  first  part  ot 
the  lesson  of  to-day  with  what  has  gone 
before,  and  make  the  entire  work  of  the 
month  or  term  one  connected  whole. 

6.  They  hold  the  class  for  a  -definite 
amount  of  preparation  and  test  them  thor- 
oughly upon  it. 

7.  They  are  genial  and  pleasant  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  children,  but  exacting 
in  the  matter  of  work  assigned  and  of  duty. 
But  they  never  allow  any  barriers  to  grow 
up  between  themselves  and  their  pupils. 

8.  They  do  not  talk  about  rules,  but 
about  what  is  right  and  for  the  best.  They 
are  indeed  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  help 
the  children,  and  are  alive  to  every  sugges- 
tion and  source  of  help  within  their  reach. 

9.  They  do  not  worry  about  what  they 
cannot  help.  They  do  the  present  duty  as 
well  as  they  know  how,  and  then  do  the 
next  one  cheerfully  but  earnestly,  and  have 
faith.  Worry  kills  more  people  than  work. 

10.  They  have  learned  to  labor  intelli- 
gently and  to  wait  with  patience.  And,  be- 
sides, they  take  good  care  of  their  health, 
and  so  are  full  of  hope  and  courage,  always 
looking  up  and  not  down,  forward  and  not 
backward,and  are  ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand. 


AN  EXAMINAT] 

  JAMES  B.  SHAW, 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  an 
examination  paper  in  "constructive  read- 
ing." The  pupils  had  read  the  passage 
from  Hawthorne's  note-book,  October  16, 
1837,  "  A  Stroll  upon  the  Beach,"  and  were 
asked  to  make  a  story  of  a  lost  child  to  fit 
the  incident  of  the  footsteps.    They  were 


N  IN  READING. 

.,  LAFAYETTE,  IND, 

given  no  help,  except  a  short  summary 
from  the  extract  itself  of  the  successive 
appearance  of  the  footsteps.  The  time  al- 
lowed was  two  hours.  The  following  paper 
is  the  best  of  the  efforts.  The  purpose  was 
to  lead  the  pupils  to  read  into  a  piece  of 
literature,  even  an  outline  only,  such  as 
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this  extract  is,  their  own  experience; — to 
translate  the  author's  thoughts  and  to  sup- 
plement them  by  filling  in  the  suggested 
thoughts: 

READING. 

"On  a  beautiful  October  day  when  the  fields  are 
yellow  with  the  ripe  waving  corn  the  tassels  wave- 
ing  gently  in  the  breeze,  and  the  yellow  ears  peep- 
ing out  from  the  now  green  and  straw  colored  husks, 
the  men  and  boys  were  gathering  their  harvest, 
without  their  coats,  chickens  out  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine chasing  the  flies  or  insects,  the  gay  butterflies 
flitting  by,  stopping  to  alight  perhaps  on  some 
warm  spot  around  some  stagnant  pool,  or  upon  the 
grass,  the  back  ground  of  this  busy  life  and  the 
scarlet  and  golden  leaves  of  the  bushes  and  trees, 
floating  laizly  down,  furnished  a  pretty  contrast 
to  the  beach  with  the  waves  rolling  laizly  up  and 
kissing  the  sand,  or  comeing  suddenly  up  as  if 
there  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  see,  like 
a  crowd  around  a  fancy  show  window  each  want- 
ing to  see  it  first.  Crossing  these  fields  there 
came  a  little  boy  about  5  years  of  age  here  stop 
pingr  to  watch  the  men  here  scareing  the  chick- 
ens and  again  chaseing  the  golden  butterflies, 
here  stopping  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  large 
beach,  and  again  going  on  until  he  reaches  the  long 
stretch  of  beach  terminated  at  either  end  by  craggy 
rocks,  here  he  walks  firmly  trying  in  vain  to  press 
his  footsteps  plainly  in  the  sand,  again  he  pauses 
to  pick  up  that  beautiful  shell,  and  then  dashing 
away  with  a  sense  of  childish  freedom,  which  in 
after  years  he  would  like  to  possess.  Here  he  stops 
as  if  brought  to  a  halt  by  some  unseen  hand,  in  front 
of  a  bunch  of  see  weeds,  picking  up  a  piece  and 
examining  it  seemingly  as  some  learned  critic,  who 
has  found  anew  and  rave  specimen  of  gvass,  but  not 
thinking  it  half  so  nice  as  the  flowevs  in  mammas 
gavden,  pulling  up  a  piece  to  tvail  aftev  him  as 
though  he  would  like  to  have  it  fov  a  hovse.  heve 
he  is  tived  of  it  and  stops  to  gaze  at  the  ocean  think 
in  his  childish  delight  that  it  is  a  gvand  scene  and 
wishing  that  he  could.have  it  instead  of  the  washing 
tub  in  which  to  sail  his  boats,  heve  again  he  has  the 
eye  of  a  cvitic  gazing  upon  a  havmless  little  plant  at 
the  watevs  edge,  now  his  thoughts  seein  to  be  wan- 
dering beyond  his  control  taking  him  with  them, 
for  his  tiny  footsteps  are  in  great  confusion,  now  he 
calls  back  his  thoughts,  recollecting  about  the  plant, 
and  all  his  rambles,  but  he  still  has  no  thought  of 
retuvn  and  picking  up  the  flat  pebbles  and  skipping 
them  ovev  the  watev,  watching  the  civcles  expand  as 
it  alights,  just  as  his  life  shall,  as  he  grows  older, 
here  he  picks  up  the  shell  to  write  in  his  funny  way, 
which  no  one  can  understand  but  himself,  and  to 
draw  a  face,  or  a  cat,  or  a  dog,  but  which  would 
look  to  some  one  else  as  a  few  stray  marks  having 
no  particular  business,  except  to  tell  some  one  has 
been  there,  again  he  starts  his  sunny  hair  blowing 
lightly  about  him  but  about  his  eyes  and  flushed 
face  a  tired  look,  but  determined  to  finish  his  ex- 


ploring he  goes  up  to  the  craggy  stones  and  here  he 
sees  a  large  dead  bird,  quite  a  monster  to  his  eyes, 
here  a  fire  where  some  pavty  have  cooked  a  mess  of 
fish  ov  cvabs,  but  which  he  thinks  a  gypsies  camp 
has  been  and  fvom  which  he  depavts  in  a  hurry  hav- 
ing no  desire  to  ride  about  in  the  great  white  covered 
wagons  the  sight  of  which  brings  terror  to  so  many 
childrens  mind,  here  I  say  he  leaves  in  a  hurry 
thinking  that  he  has  explored  quite  enough,  but 
here  is  his  trouble  knowing  not  which  way  10  turn 
he  wanders  on  fortunately  the  right  way  he  soons 
meets  his  father  who  by  following  his  sons  footsteps 
has  traced  him  to  this  spot  he  to  has  had  thoughts  as 
he  came  there  but  more  manly  matured  thoughts  he 
to  fronted  the  ocean  and  gazed  at  its  grand  aspect 
thinking  it  a  beautiful  scene,  and  his  thoughts  alike 
wandered  but  not  like  his  sons,  and  when  at  last  he 
finds  the  lost  boy  he  is  thankful,  the  boy  is  discour- 
aged with  this  world  would  rather  be  at  home  play- 
ing with  his  toys  and  eating  cookies,  and  is  thankful 
when  his  father  finds  him,  still  he  will  be  ready  to 
go  on  exploreations  on  the  movvow  and  when  weavy 
to  be  folded  in  his  little  bed  at  home,  the  scene  is 
now  changed  the  sun  is  setting  tinting  the  sky  with 
its  last  vays,  the  labovs  have  gone  home  to  begin 
labov  the  next  day,  the  chickens  have  gone  to  be 
fed,  the  buttevflies  to  vest  the  bivds  still  chirp  quietly 
among  the  tvees,  and  a  quiet  has  come  ovev  the  land 
which  is  felt  only  in  the  countvy  and  which  the 
evening  coolness  and  quietness  gives  a  sense  of  vest 
to  all  the  weavy.  The  boy  has  gone  to  that  quiet 
land  of  slumbev  while  his  father  cavvies  him  home- 
ward and  he  is  glad  to  have  his  bowl  of  rich  milk 
and  be  put  in  his  clean  soft  bed,  to  dream  about  his 
ramble  of  that  day.  O  that  all  were  as  pure  and 
untarnished  as  happy  childhood,  who  is  willing  to 
see  a  little  of  this  great  world  and  at  last  to  return 
to  the  sheltering  arms  of  home  to  dream  away  all 
the  bad  visions  it  has  seen,  but  some  go  to  far  to 
evev  vetuvn  although  they  may  in  ameasuve  become 
pureified  and  again  receive  the  rest  of  childhood." 
Maude  Orr.  (B  Class,  8th  Gvade). 

I  think  many  such  exercises  will  be  found 
valuable  in  training  children  to  read;  i.  e. 
— to  rethink  and  to  complete  another's 
thought,  which  has  been  put  into  writing. 
I  have  found  that  such  work  is  interesting 
to  the  children.  I  occasionally  get  some 
very  excellent  papers,  which  have  touches 
of  genuine  literary  talent. 

LaFayette,  Ind. 

[The  fovegoing  child's  exevcise  cannot  be  com- 
mended fov  its  disregard  of  the  conventional  form 
which  composition  must  have  to  be  respectable.  It 
manifests  a  sad  lack  of  training  in  that,  but  it  shows 
a  training  in  the  use  of  the  imagination  that  is  very 
commendable.  Is  it  needful  that  children  wholly 
disregard  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  the  use  of 
capitals,  in  coming  by  the  more  essential  matters  in 
an  education? — Ed.] 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note.— Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms. 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organization,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics. — Ed. 


Letters  to  a  County  Superintendent. 
II. 

My  Dear  Brother: 

I  stated  in  my  last  letter  that  in  some 
counties  the  words  of  the  Superintendent 
are  generally  accepted  as  law.  That  is  an 
enviable  position — a  responsible  one — it  is 
the  position  you  must  strive  to  reach  if  you 
expect  to  succeed  in  your  work.  Right 
here,  I  want  to  say  to  those  Superintend- 
ents who  contiuually  complain  about  not 
having  sufficient  law  with  which  to  enforce 
their  views  and  plans,  that  there  is  no 
greater  autocrat  in  the  county  than  the 
Superintendent,  when  he  possesses  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  I  know  that  you 
sometimes  feel  that  the  law  ought  to  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  you  increased  authority 
to  enforce  your  plans,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  just  over  in  a  neighboring 
county  is  a  Superintendent  whose  views  up- 
on educational  matters  are  not "  orthodox," 
whose  plans  are  not  well  matured.  In- 
creased authority  in  his  hands  might  result 
disastrously, 

After  posting  yourself  thoroughly  as  to 
your  own  powers  and  duties,  you  will  next 
need  to  study  carefully  the  duties  and 
scope  of  authority  belonging  to  school  offi- 
cers and  teachers. 

Never  transcend  the  limits  of  your  own 
authority.  Failure  to  carefully  observe 
this  rule  gets  many  a  Superintendent  into 
trouble.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  Superintendent  makes  rules  concerning 
examinations,  graduations,  institutes,  etc., 
which  he  is  not  legally  entitled  to  enforce. 
His  right  to  enforce  such  rules  may  not  be 
contested,  but  by  thus  attempting  to  do 
that  which  the  court,  if  appealed  to,  would 
not  sanction,  he  weakens  his  influence,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  lowers  his  standing  as 
an  adviser.    I  once  heard  a  good  lawyer 


say  that  in  the  trial  of  causes  in  lower 
courts  he  always  kept  one  eye  upon  the 
Supreme  Court,  so  that  he  might  never 
take  any  steps  which  the  higher  court 
would  refuse  to  sanction.  So,  you,  in  the 
performance  of  your  duties  as  an  official 
adviser,  should  keep  one  eye  on  the  courts, 
if  you  desire  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
your  constituents. 

Always  recognize,  with  becoming  respect, 
the  rights  of  teachers  and  School  Boards. 
Teachers  are  entitled  to  their  own  religious 
and  political  convictions.  With  these  you 
should  not  interfere.  They  are  entitled  to 
their  own  views  upon  educational  mat- 
ters and  to  their  own  methods  of  teaching 
and  modes  of  discipline.  Your  interfer- 
ence with  these  rights  will  tend  to  destroy 
the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  If  the 
methods  employed  by  the  teacher  are  not 
good,  you  certainly  have  the  right  to  point 
out  the  weak  points  and  suggest  improve- 
ments. If  you  can  assist  the  teacher  in 
improving  his  own  methods  and  plans  of 
work,  as  a  rule,  he  will  accomplish  better 
results  than  by  attempting  to  swallow  )  our 
favorite  methods.  So  long  as  the  teacher 
is  allowed  to  pursue  the  method  which  his 
experience  has  proven  most  successful,  you 
have  the  right  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  best  results;  but  when  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  follow  your  particular  methods, 
and  fails  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  re- 
sponsibility may  be  justly  shifted  from  his 
shoulders  to  yours.  In  your  dealings  with 
school  trustees  and  directors  you  should 
not  forget  that  you  are  only  an  adviser — 
not  a  dictator.  These  township  and  dis- 
trict officers  have  the  right  to  control  school 
houses,  lands,  and  moneys;  to  select  and 
employ  teachers,  provide  furniture  and  sup- 
plies, provide  certain  regulations  concern- 
ing school,  etc.,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
numerous  rights,  their  authority  is  entitled 
to  your  respect.  Of  course  many  of  these 
officers  are  incompetent;  others  are  care- 
less and  indifferent.  This,  however,  is  not 
your  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  system,  and 
you  should  not  complain  too  loudly  about 
it.  Here  is  a  turning  point  on  your  road 
to  "  autocracy." 

If  yOu  assume  the  role  of  a  dictator  you 
will  fail.  If  you  would  succeed,  you  must 
practice  diplomacy.  A  country  school  di- 
rector, no  matter  how  ignorant  or  incom- 
petent he  may  be,  is  jealous  of  his  official 
authority.  Perhaps  I  would  be  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  depths  of  his  jealousy  are 
directly  proportionate  to  the  density  of  his 
ignorance.   If  in  your  eagerness  to  aid  his 
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school,  you  happen  to  step  outside  the  lim- 
its of  your  authority,  by  venturing  to  con- 
demn or  criticise  him,  or  curtail  or  ignore 
his  authority,  you  will  not  only  make  him 
a  personal  enemy,  but  you  will  also  make 
him  an  enemy  to  his  own  school.  If  you 
fail  to  secure  his  friendship  and  confidence, 
you  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  reach 
his  school  with  your  influence. 

You  should  greet  him  with  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand  and  make  him  feel  that  you 
deem  it  an  honor  to  meet  the  man  whom 
the  people  of  the  district  have  selected, 
from  among  their  number,  to  fill  the  hon- 
orable and  responsible  position  of  school 
director.  By  so  doing,  you  may  be  able  to 
make  him  believe  that  his  position  is  one 
of  some  importance.  You  may  succeed  in 
exciting  his  official  pride,  and  he  is  then 
in  a  proper  mood  to  desire  to  do  something 
for  the  school.  Then  you  need  to  go  down 
on  a  level  with  him  in  your  conversations. 
Talk  with  him  about  crops,  stock,  drainage, 
markets,  etc.  (Of  course  you  were  once  a 
farmer  boy,  all  great  men  have  been,  I  be- 
lieve). 

But  above  all,  don't  display  too  much 
ignorance  upon  these  subjects.  If  he  finds 
that  you  have  sensible  views  about  matters 
connected  with  the  farm,  he  is  then  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  your  suggestions  about 
school  matters.  Don't  be  too  radical  in 
suggesting  changes  or  improvements. 

If  the  school  house  is  in  bad  repair,  you 
might  suggest  to  him  if  he  will  replace  the 
broken  window  panes,  the  children  will  be 
maile  more  comfortable,  and  the  district's 
coal  bill  will  be  reduced. 

It  the  school  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  black- 
board, be  prepared  to  show  him  the  value 
of  a  good  blackboard,  not  overlooking  the 
economic  side.  Don't  suggest  too  many 
improvements  at  once,  nor  very  expensive 
apparatus,  for  you  must  remember  that  a 
dollar's  expense  appears  as  big  to  the  av- 
erage rural  school  director  as  a  ten  dollar 
subscription  appears  to  you.  But  if  I  prac- 
tice what  I  preach,  I  must  not  prescribe  an 
exact  method  for  you  to  pursue;  but  after 
driving  a  few  stakes  as  your  guideposts, 
must  leave  you  to  work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation. 

Don't  imagine  that  because  you  are  the 
highest  school  officer  in  the  county,  you 
are  therefore  commissioned  to  drive  that 
ignorant  director  to  do  his  duty.  In  this 
you  will  usually  fail.  But  if  you  can  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  his  respect  and  confidence, 
if  you  can  convince  him  that  you  are  a 
man  of  sense  and  judgment,  that  you  de- 


sire to  help  build  up  his  school,  and  that  in 
this  important  work  you  desire  his  co-oper- 
ation, you  will  thus  be  able  to  reach  his 
school  with  some  assurance  that  your  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

When  disputes  arise  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  your  county 
and  are  appealed  to  you  for  settlement,  you 
should  assume  the  position  of  an  impartial 
judge.  Occasionally  a  Superintendent  at- 
tempts to  act  as  judge  and  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  the  same  case.  This,  of  course, 
is  wrong.  Other  superintendents  deem  it 
their  especial  duty  to  "stand  by  the  teach- 
er," as  against  the  school  boards.  I  submit 
that  this,  too,  is  wrong.  School  officers, 
teachers,  and  patrons  should  all  stand  up- 
on the  same  footing.  They  are  :«11  entitled 
to  a  fair  hearing  before  you,  and  are  equally 
entitled  to  your  consideration. 

A  righteous  judge  seldom  gives  a  deci- 
sion upon  ex  parte  testimony.  So  you,  too, 
should  be  careful  to  postpone  your  decision 
upon  matters  in  dispute,  until  you  have 
heard  the  statement  of  all  parties  interested. 
If  you  venture  to  give  a  decision  upon  the 
statement  of  one  side  of  the  case  only,  no 
matter  how  reliable  the  witnesses  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  you  will  sometimes  be  called 
upon  to  perform  the  embarrassing  duty  of 
reversing  or  modifying  your  own  decisions. 
If,  through  making  hasty  decisions,  you 
find  it  necessary  to  reconsider  them,  there 
is  danger  of  your  acquiring  the  reputation 
of  being  an  unreliable  judge. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  urging  upon  you  again  the  necessity 
of  reading  carefully  the  provisions  of  the 
law  upon  every  question  in  dispute,  be- 
fore rendering  your  decisions.  "Consult 
the  Statutes"  is  a  familiar  expression  among 
lawyers. 

I  find  that  many  Superintendents  are  in- 
clined to  give  decisions  based  upon  their 
"recollection"  of  the  law,  or  upon  their 
own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  regardless 
of  law.  To  illustrate:  Some  Illinois  Su- 
perintendents have  decided  that,  under  the 
Physiology  law  recently  enacted,  they  can- 
not legally  grant  second  grade  certificates 
after  July  i,  1890,  without  an  examination 
in  Physiology.  They  "recollect"  that  "July 
1st"  is  used  somewhere  in  ~>ur  law.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  our  Physiology  law  will  en- 
able any  one  to  see  that  the  provision 
above  referred  to,  does  not  take  effect  until 
August  1,  1890.  Again,  some  Superinten- 
dents have  decided  that  where  a  director 
offers  to  furnish  the  district  with  fuel  at  a 
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price  less  than  their  lowest  bidder,  the 
other  members  may  lawfully  contract  with 
him.  This  seems  fair  and  right,  but  it  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  statutory  provi- 
sion which  says,  "  No  director  shall  be  in- 
terested in  any  contract  made  by  the  board 
of  which  he  is  a  member." 

"Consult  the  Statutes"  is  the  only  safe 
rule  to  follow  in  deciding  questions  per- 
taining to  the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities 
of  school  officers  and  teachers. 

J.  D.  Benedict. 


How  to  Study  the  Lesson. 

In  the  curriculum  of  study  nothing  out- 
ranks in  importance  to  the  child  the  learn- 
ing of  how  to  study — how  to  approach  and 
proceed  in  the  study  of  the  lesson.  No  qual- 
ification of  the  teacher  is  more  essential  in 
the  work  of  instructing  than  is  the  ability 
to  teach  pupils  how  to  study.  It  is  an  ob- 
served fact  that  thousands  of  pupils  in 
thousands  of  schools  are  permitted  to  go 
over  the  succeeding  lessons  of  a  text,  as 
day  follows  day,  with  but  a  vague  idea  of 
the  thoughts  and  principles  which  each 
lesson  is  arranged  to  teach,  and  with  no 
method,  nor  idea  of  a  method,  by  which 
the  fruit  of  each  lesson  may  be  gathered. 

The  waste  of  time  and  effort  in  our 
school  work,  resulting  from  oversight  or 
disregard  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
instruction  of  this  kind,  is  incalculable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  unsystematic  or  aim- 
less study  (?)  of  lesson  after  lesson  through- 
out the  school  life  of  children,  or  the  early 
years  of  it,  is  calculated  to  fix,  and  does 
fix,  habits  of  haphazardness  which,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  lessens  their  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  as  men  and  women, 
throughout  life. 

We  are  .glad  to  note  the  efforts  being 
made  by  some  county  superintendents  to 
impress  upon  their  teachers  the  importance 
of  this  matter.  We  hope  to  see  more  gen- 
eral attention  given  it. 

One  quite  direct  and  effective  way  of 
aiding  teachers  to  teach  and  pupils  to  learn 
how  to  study,  is  that  lately  adopted  by 
Superintendent  Shawhan.  Mr.  Shawhan 
has  outlined  on  a  little  slip  of  paper  objects 
to  be  sought  in  each  lesson  studied,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  teacher  in  its  reci- 
tation. These  are  distributed  to  the 
teacher— and  may,  at  little  cost,  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  pupils. 

The  following  is,  in  substance,  a  copy  of 
a  direction  slip  issued  by  Mr.  Shawhan  to 
his  teachers,  as  to  how  to  study  and  recite 


a  reading  lesson  in  the  Primary  Division. 
He  credits  its  preparation  to  Mrs.  Julian, 
a  very  successful  teacher  and  estimable 
lady  connected  with  the  schools  of  Urbana, 
Illinois: 

As  many  teachers  who  have  a  large  number  of 
classes  can  scarcely  find  time  for  careful  directions 
for  study,  the  following  plan  for  the  study  of  a  read- 
ing lesson  is  submitted.  It  is  for  the  use  of  pupils, 
to  direct  them  what  to  study  and  the  order  of  the 
topics.  The  recitation  should  follow  in  the  same 
order.  If  the  time  for  study  or  for  recitation  is  too 
short  to  cover  all  the  points,  let  the  next  begin 
where  the  first  left  off.  It  is  intended  for  second 
and  third  reader  classes,  but  may  be  adapted  to 
others: 

For  the  lists  of  spelling,  be  sure 

1.  To  know  the  letters  in  each  word. 

2.  To  know  the  sounds  in  each  word. 

3.  To  know  the  marks,  including  accents,  in  each 

word. 

4.  To  know  each  syllable  in  each  word. 

5.  To  know  each  word  at  sight. 
Remember  all  you  have  learned. 
Study  the  reading  lesson  to  recite: 

(a)  The  list  of  new  or  difficult  words. 

1.  Pronounce  words  at  sight. 

2.  Spell  by  letter,  pronouncing  syllables,  then  the 

word. 

3.  Give  the  sound  of  each  vowel. 

4.  Give  the  sound  of  each  consonant. 

(b)  To  read: 

5.  Read  each  sentence  correctly. 

6.  Read  each  paragraph  correctly. 

7.  Read  the  whole  lesson  correctly. 

8.  Tell  something  you  have  learned  from  the  study 

of  this  lesson. 

9.  Ask  and  answer  questions  about  the  lesson. 
The  above  plan  for  study  tells  the  child  what  the 

teacher  expects.  Place  it  upon  the  board  until  they 
are  accustomed  to  its  use.  Of  itself  it  will  not  do 
the  work.  It  needs  a  live,  vigorous  teacher  to 
make  it  useful. 


A  Duty  of  School  Officers. 

As  the  law  requires  in  most  cases  that 
contracts  be  made  for  a  year  only,  there  is 
no  legal  obligation  resting  upon  trustees 
or  upon  directors  to  re-employ  the  teacher, 
but  if  the  teacher  has  proved  efficient  and 
faithful,  there  are  the  very  highest  moral 
obligations  resting  upon  these  school  offi- 
cers for  re-employment  year  after  year.  To 
keep  qualified,  worthy  teachers  is  to  serve 
the  highest  interests  of  pupils,  parents,  and 
community. 

We  repeat  the  above,  first,  because  it 
will  bear  repeating,  and  second,  because 
we  wish  to  urge  county  superintendents 
everywhere  to  throw  their  effort  and  influ- 
ence in  this  direction.  Many  county  su- 
perintendents have  done  so,  and  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  tenure  of  the 
teacher's  position  in  their  several  counties. 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS. 

Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
cf  operation.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  present, ng  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions— Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceding 
Issue. 


Editorial  Note. 

We  wish  to  call  again  the  attention  of  readers  to 
the  specific  purpose  of  this  Department  in  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal. 

While  every  page  from  first  to  last  presents  each 
month  matter  for  the  teachers  of  all  grades  of 
advancement,  this  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  gives  aid,  especially,  to  the  workers  in 
country  and  village  schools. 

The  Department  immediately  preceding  this  — 
Supervision — presents  matter  each  month  interest- 
ing alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  county  superinten- 
dent, but  this  Depaitment  is  distinctively  for  the 
teacher  The  work  given  here  each  month  is  based 
on  the  Common  School  Course  of  Study,  the  revised 
edition  of  which  we  this  year  published  and  widely 
distributed.  It  is  now  in  general  use,  in  all  its  essen- 
tial features,  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska,  and  a  number  of  counties  in  other 
states  west  and  east,  reaching  New  York  on  the  east 
and  the  Dakotas  and  Oregon  north  and  west. 

In  these  two  Departments  the  common  school 
teacher  gets  each  month  from  twelve  to  twenty 
pages  of  suggestive  helps  for  the  work  she  is  doing 
in  the  month  for  which  The  Journal  is  issued  or 
for  the  work  of  the  succeeding  month. 

The  different  issues  of  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal, if  preserved, will  provide  the  teacher  a  complete 
symposium  of  methods  for  common  school  work, 
logically  ordered  as  to  succession  and  arrangement, 
that  will  fit  the  country  and  village  schools  of  any 
county  in  any  state  in  the  union. 

Please  notice  the  standing  matter  at  opening  of 
each  Department,  and  the  note  at  head  of  each  divi- 
sion of  work. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form, 


One  Way. 

To  the  teacher  of  primary  reading,  the 
ability  to  write  plainly,  correctly,  and 
rapidly  upon  the  blackboard  is  of  especial 
value. 

Small  children,  unused  to  restraint  and 
with  the  power  of  attention  weak,  get  very 
tired  watching  the  laborious  efforts  of  a  slow 
writer;  neither  can  they  make  anything  of 
a  scawley  writing  where  the  n's  are  like 
u's  and  the  a's  like  o's.  Many  teachers 
obviate  this  latter  evil  by  putting  the  work 


on  the  board  before  the  pupil  is  called  to 
the  recitation,  and  so  spread  the  whole 
page  before  him  at  once,  with  the  result, 
often,  of  discouraging  the  little  learner  by 
the  complexity  of  these  first  "easy"  les- 
sons. "  Make  haste  slowly/'  very  slowly 
at  first.  Do  not  seek  to  get  the  pupils  into 
primer  or  first  reader  at  once,  but  use 
blackboard  and  slate,  or  scratchbook,  for 
several  weeks. 

Begin  with  one  word.  Though  much 
ridiculed,  cat  is  among  the  words  which 
logically  come  first.  It  is  a  short  word,  a 
noun,  a  familiar  word,  one  always  pro- 
nounced correctly,  associated  with  pleas- 
ant ideas,  and  there  are  several  other 
familiar  words  which  differ  from  it  only  in 
the  initial  consonant. 

Now  to  write  the  word  cat  above,  below, 
to  the  left,  to  the  right,  around  the  picture 
of  a  cat  that  every  child  can  draw, 
rivets  the  attention  to  the  word  written. 
People  do  not  send  children  to  school  that 
they  may  tell  all  about  their  "kitty,"  its 
size,  color,  disposition,  or  tricks;  but  that 
they  may  learn  to  read  and  write. 

Such  exercises  are  good  if  the  result 
sought  is  a  beginning  in  language  training, 
but  bad,  when  eight  of  the  ten  minutes 
devoted  to  reading  are  so  used. 

When  in  their  ,  seats  they  should  draw 
the  cat  and  try  to  write  the  word.  A  copy 
should  be  carefully  written  upon  the  board 
for  them,  using  the  spaces.  All  work  at 
all  careless  should  be  erased. 

It  is  not  a  hard  matter  now  to  obtain 
paper,  in  scratchbook  form  or  in  loose 
sheets,  ruled  in  spaces  for  this  primary 
writing;  but  every  child  can  have  a  slate 
which  should  be  ruled  on  one  side  perma- 
nently. An  eagle  pen,  with  the  points 
broken  out,  makes  a  good  scratcher.  A 
frame  like  a  comb,  with  many  sharp  teeth 
set  one  quarter  inch  apart  is  better,  as  with 
it  many  more  slates  can  be  ruled  in  an 
evening  and  the  lines  are  sure  to  be  par- 
allel. 

Drawing  a  form  fixes  its  details  in  the 
memory  as  simple  inspection  cannot. 
Primary  writing  demands  frequent  reference 
to  the  copy,  and  thus  can  be  made  of  great 
assistance  to  the  reading.  Aside  from  its 
simplifying  the  work  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  to  begin  with,  the  written  form  pre- 
vents much  wasted  effort.  Every  effort  is 
toward  the  acquirement  of  an  art  that  will 
be  useful  all  through  the  child's  life. 

The  blackboard  should  early  begin  to 
say  something  to  the  child;  a  cat  follows 
the  first  word,  then  it  is  and  /  see.  Will 
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this  be  enough  for  a  week?  Try  it  with 
your  crayon  in  hand  and  your  brain  as  ac- 
tive as  your  fingers.  Combine  these  words 
into  all  the  sentences  they  will  make,  as, 
for  example:  It  is  a  cat.  I  see  a  cat.  Is 
it  a  cat?  Is  it  a  cat  I  see?  It  is  a  cat  I 
see.  It  is  I.  Is  it  I?  Cat,  see  it.  See 
it,  cat,  see  it.  See  a  cat.  I  see  it  is  a  cat. 
Small  pictures  may  be  used  to  vary  the 
noun  somewhat.  A  few  lines  will  make  a 
chair,  apple,  hat,  etc. 

The  phonetic  spelling  of  these  words 
should  be  taught,  also  the  sound  of  long  i, 
i,  a,  6,  t,  s,  z,  k.  The  pauses  that  say  stop 
(.),  stop  a  little  (,),  and  what  (?)  will 
also  need  attention. 

When  these  words  can  be  recognized  and 
read  brightly  as  soon  as  placed  upon  the 
board,  in  any  sentence,  the  time  has  come 
for  additions,  one  word  at  a  time.  The, 
not  by  itselt  but  with  cat,  comes  next. 
Every  sentence  possible  should  be  written 
containing  it  and  words  already  learned. 
Add  can,  rat,  and  my.  Now  stories  of  two 
or  three  sentences  can  be  written. 

"  How  much  work  in  all  this!  One 
might  as  well  write  a  first  reader  and  be 
done  with  it."  This  is  just  what  you  will 
do,  in  part,  if  you  follow  this  plan.  The 
first  pages  of  first  readers  are  their  weakest 
points. 

To  reduce  size  and  consequent  expense 
the  new  words  are  crowded  into  the  first 
pages  at  a  rate  much  beyond  the  child's 
ability  to  learn.  The  authors  of  our  best 
series  have  tried  to  remedy  this,  but  have 
been  only  moderately  successful.  They 
expect  the  teacher  to  make  great  use  of  the 
board  in  connection  with  the  readers. 
Therefore  you  must  write  the  first  pages 
many  limes  before  your  class  will  have  a 
start  in  reading  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
take  a  reader. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  the  printed 
word  with  the  script.  Repeated  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  ease  with  which  a 
class  turns  from  script  to  print.  As  many 
as  sixty  words  may  be  learned,  the  spelling, 
phonic  and  by  letter,  and  the  sounds  of  all 
the  letters,  single  and  combined,  before  the 
book  need  be  taken  in  hand.  A  single  day 
suffices  for  such  a  class  to  find  a)!  the  words 
in  print  which  they  have  before  seen  only 
in  script.  For  review  purposes  construct 
a  chart  with  the  words  arranged  according 
to  their  relativity.  No  teacher  need  do 
without  a  reading  chart.  Pattern  paper, 
such  as  tailors  use,  cut  into  convenient 
size,  black  ink,  a  small  camel's  hair  brush, 
and  a  roller  from  a  window  blind  furnish 


inexpensive  materials.  Pictures,  if  suit- 
able ones  are  attainable,  may  be  pasted  on 
and  words  and  sentences  relating  to  them 
written,  not  printed,  with  the  brush. 

Following  the  preliminary  work  with 
idioms,  give  words  which  connect  back  to 
the  first  words,  at,  bat,  fat,  hat,  mat,  pat, 
rat,  sat,  Dan,  fan,  man,  pan,  ran,  give  op- 
portunity to  teach  new  consonants  one  at  a 
time.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  sen- 
tences possible  increase  wonderfully,  for 
this  list  contains  eight  nouns,  one  adjec- 
tive, one  preposition,  and  three  verbs.  The 
plural  and  possessive  forms  should  be  early 
introduced  and  the  distinction  pointed  out. 

Phonic  spelling  comes  first  and,  until 
the  words  with  silent  letters  are  reached, 
there  is  no  need  for  any  other.  Before 
this  comes  the  sound  value  of  every  con- 
sonant and  combination  of  consonants  may 
be  taught.  These  sounds  should  be  cor- 
rectly made;  g  is  not  goo,  b  bu,  nor  r  ur. 

Similar  work  with  words  whose  vowel  is 
e,  \,  6,  or  u  may  be  done  and  the  pupil  will 
be  found  gaining  strength.  What  he  has 
learned  before  is  a  key  to  these  new  words. 
Give  him  the  short  sound  of  e  and  he  will 
soon  discover  den,  hen,  men,  pen,  ten,  or 
bet,  get,  let,  met,  net,  pet,  set,  wet,  etc.  The 
keen  delight  he  takes  in  his  new  found 
power  will  be  your  reward,  for  self-help 
should  be  the  aim  in  all  teaching.  When 
the  long  voweled  words  with  their  silent 
letters  are  reached,  spelling  by  letter  be- 
gins. It  is  well  to  go  somewhat  slowly 
with  these,  doing  much  review  work,  and 
introducing  the  new  words  gradually.  Here, 
as  in  your  later  work  with  the  book,  it  is 
well  to  change  the  order  of  your  words,  to 
make  them  tell  new  stories.  The  list  of 
words  containing  short  Italian  a  should 
often  be  repeated  as  a  training  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

When ,  a  letter  changes  its  sound  the 
marking  should  be  taught  with  special  care. 
A  list  on  your  chart  will  be  helpful  in  rapid 
review,  and  words  containing  those  sounds 
should  often  be  put  before  the  class.  Some 
words  may  be  changed  from  one  meaning 
to  another  by  changing  the  marks;  a  little 
of  such  a  device  may  be  amusing,  but  much 
would  be  misleading. 

— Mrs.  Geo.  Harrington,  Carlinvillet  111. 


Drill  Work  in  Number. 

The  following  form  of  drill  in  addition 
will  be  found  equally  valuable  in  teaching 
multiplication.  This  drill  table  is  for  the 
number  7,  and  the  entries  in  column  should 
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be  made  mentally  by  pupils  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  primary  work.  Beginners  may 
fill  out  the  table  as  seat  work. 


IO 

70 

I 

hi 

°3 
56 

7 

49 

6 

42 

5 

35 

4 

28 

3 

21 

2 

14 

7 

0 

2 

3 

7 

8 

Its  use  requires  only  that  the  teacher 
give  the  left-hand  column  on  the  numbers 
at  bottom  of  each.  The  latter  can  be 
varied  at  pleasure,  but  the  left  column 
should,  in  all  cases,  advance  regularly  from 
bottom  of  column  to  top — 1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  readily  that  when  col- 
umns are  filled  (we  have  added  the  first 
one),  the  erasure  of  all  but  the  top  number 
in  each  leaves  the  table  in  form  for  an  ex- 
ercise in  subtraction. 

TO  FIND  A   PART  OF 


w 

8 

4 

72 

24 

16 

4 

20 

4 

12 

18 

4 

35 

20 

24 

32 

40 

36 

84 

100 

25 

94 

9 

48 

i5 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  and  simi- 
lar drill  exercises  is  obvious;  so  also  with 
the  following: 


Pounds 

Cost. 

Bushels 

Pints. 

Miles. 

Rods. 

I 

$12 

1 

64 

320 

7 

% 

4 

3 

5 

% 

X 

3 

% 

2^ 

% 

3X 

Another  good  drill,  to  the  end  of  making 
primary  pupils  think  is  this:  Draw  an  ir- 
regular figure  on  the  board  and  mark  its 
dimensions,  as  below: 

A)  40  rods.  (B) 


(G) 


20  rods. 


(H) 


(l>) 


[2  rods. 


(C) 


In  connection  ask  questions  similar  to 
the  following: 

1.  What  is  the  distance  around  this  field? 

2.  How  far  is  it  from  (E)  to  (H)  going 
to  the  left  from  (E)  along  the  line?  Going 
by  the  way  of  (D)  from  (E)? 

3.  How  far  is  (B)  from  (G)  going  by 
way  of  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F)?  Going  by 
way  of  (A)  and  (H)? 

—Mrs.  H.  H. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate, 
Form. 


Grammar. 


(F) 


48  rods. 


Conjugation. — To  conjugate  a  verb  is  to 
give  all  the  person  and  number  forms  in 
each  tense  in  every  mode  and  voice.  The 
pupils  have  learned  all  these  different  forms 
in  learning  to  talk,  but  they  cannot  give 
them  names  nor  classify  them.  In  some 
cases  they  will  have  wrong  forms,  especially 
of  the  irregular  verbs.  It  is  to  teach  them 
how  to  determine  for  themselves  what 
forms  are  wrong  and  what  are  right  that 
the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  learned. 

But  do  not  fall  into  the  prevalent  error 
of  plunging  the  pupil  into  the  committing 
to  memory  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
as  presented  in  the  text-book,  without  some 
extensive  preparation  for  this  task.  It  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  waste  the  pupil's  time 
by  senseless  memorizing  of  that  sort. 

1.  The  first  step  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
properly  arrange  the  different  tense  forms 
and  learn  the  name  of  each. 

This  can  be  done  in  many  different  ways. 
One  way  is  to  write  a  series  of  sentences 
on  the  blackboard,  and  let  the  pupil  select 
the  different  tense  forms.    For  example: 

John  comes  to  school-  early. 

Mary  came  to  school  yesterday. 

Harry  will  come  to  school  to-morrow. 

John  has  come  to  school  every  day  this 
week. 

George  had  come  to  school  betore  his 
brother  started. 

Mary  will  have  come  to  school  by  eight 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

First,  let  them  select  all  that  denote  that 
the  act  of  coming  is  in  the  present  time. 

Second,  let  them  select  all  that  denote 
that  the  act  is  past. 

Third,  let  them  select  all  that  denote 
that  the  act  will  take  place  in  the  future. 
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The  following  will  be  the  result: 
"Comes" — Present. 


"Came" 
"Has  come" 
"Had  come"  ) 
"Will  come" 
"Will have  come 


Past. 


Future. 


Now  lead  them  to  examine  the  different 
forms  in  both  the  past  and  future,  and  the 
special  meaning  of  each,  by  making  a  study 
of  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur.  For 
example: 

"Came"  denotes  past  time  only,  and  we 
call  it  the  Past  tense  for  that  reason. 

"Has  come"  denotes  past  time,  but  it  also 
indicates  that  it  is  past  with  reference  to  a 
specific  period  of  time  spoken  of  as  pres- 
ent; viz.,  "this  week."  It  might  be  called 
"present  past,"  but  is  generally  named 
"Present  Perfect." 

"Had  come"  denotes  that  the  action  is 
past,  but  it  also  denotes  that  it  is  past  in 
relation  to  an  action  of  his  brother  which 
is  also  past.  This  is  called  the  "Past  Per- 
fect." 

"Will  come"  denotes  simply  the  future 
time  and  the  tense  is  called  "Future." 

"Will  have  come"  denotes  future  time, 
but  it  also  denotes  that  Mary's  coming  will 
be  before  some  other  future  time;  viz., 
"eight  o'clock  to-morrow."  It  is  called 
"Future  Perfect,"  because  the  coming  is 
perfected  before  the  eight  o'clock  specified. 

The  result  of  this  study  is  as  follows: 

"Comes" — Present  Tense. 

"Came" — Past  Tense. 

"Will  come" — Future  Tense. 

"Has  come" — Present  Perfect  Tense. 

"Had  come" — Past  Perfect  Tense. 

"Will  have  come" — Future  Perfect  Tense. 

Drill  upon  these  forms  until  the  pupil 
can  readily  distinguish  and  name  them. 
Let  him  use  his  reader  from  which  to  select 
sentences. 

2.  Next,  let  the  pupil  take  each  form 
given  and  use  with  it  all  the  persons  and 
numbers  of  the  personal  pronouns.  Take 
for  example,  the  present  tense: 

"I  come" — first  person,  singular. 
"You  come" — second  person,  singular. 
"He  comes" — third  person,  singular. 
"We  come" — first  person,  plural. 
"You  come" — second  person  plural. 
"They  come" — third  person  plural. 
Make  the  same  study  of  each  of  the  other 
tenses. 

3.  Show  the  pupil  now  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  "come"  and  let  him  find 
which  of  these  is  used  in  each  of  the 


tenses.  See  October  Journal  for  method 
of  teaching  them. 

4.  Now  let  the  pupil  describe  in  words 
the  way  in  which  each  tense  is  made  after 
the  following  manner: 

"  The  Present  tense  is  the  first  principal 
part. 

The  Past  tense  is  the  second  principal 
part. 

The  Future  tense  is  made  by  prefixing 
'shall  or  will'  to  the  first  principal  part. 

The  Present  Perfect  tense  is  made  by 
prefixing  'have'  to  the  fourth  principal 
part,  etc.,  etc." 

After  all  this  preparation  the  pupil  can 
use  his  text-book  for  the  purpose  of  mem- 
orizing the  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  the 
Indicative  mode  if  it  shall  be  found  that  he 
needs  it.  In  general  he  will  have  little  use 
for  the  book  if  this  preparatory  study  is. 
well  done. 

Proceed  in  a  similar  way  with  each  of 
the  other  modes.  In  none  of  the  others 
will  the  reasons  for  the  names  of  the  tenses 
be  so  apparent  as  in  the  Indicative,  and  it 
is  not  well  to  try  to  give  reasons  for  these 
names  of  the  tenses  in  the  other  modes. 

The  above  method  is  one  of  the  quick- 
est ways  to  teach  the  conjugation  so  that 
the  pupil  will  know  it.  To  memorize  it 
from  the  book  is  not  to  know  it  at  all.  In- 
sist that  the  pupils  shall  describe  the  way 
in  which  every  tense  is  formed  as  above 
set  forth.  Then  when  the  pupil  says  "I 
seen"  let  him  correct  himself  by  describing 
the  past  tense  and  testing  his  language  by 
that  description.  Do  the  same  when  any 
mistake  in  the  use  of  tense  forms  is  made. 

Suppose  the  pupil  says  "I  have  saw." 
He  knows  that  the  present  perfect  is  formed 
by  prefixing  have  to  the  fourth  principal 
part,  which  is  not  "saw"  but  "seen,"  etc. 


Language  Exercises. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  lessons  hav- 
ing for  their  object  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a 
knowledge  of  Tense.  They  are  selected 
from  the  second  book  of  the  Language 
Lessons,  prepared  by  Dr.  DeGarmo,  the 
lessons  on  composition  being  omitted.  It 
is  certainly  a  natural  and  easy  study  of 
this  subject. 

LESSON  XXXVII. 

THE  TIME  OF  AN  ACTION. 
To  the  Teacher.— -In  this  Part,  the  Sentence  Exer- 
cises familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  elementary 
ideas  of  Tense.    This  notion  does  not  come  out 
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clearly  until  exercises  on  the  past  and  future  are  in- 
troduced. 

THE  PRESENT. 

Night. — The  sun  sinks.  Damp  mist 
covers  the  meadows.  Darkness  begins. 
The  moon  appears  in  the  sky.  It  lights  up 
the  silent  fields.  The  stars  twinkle.  The 
bat  flutters  through  the  air.  The  fox  slinks 
through  the  bushes.  The  owl  hoots.  The 
animals  rest  in  their  stalls.  Man  sleeps  also. 
The  night-watchman  marches  through  the 
streets.   The  eye  of  God  watches  over  all. 

58.  Write  all  the  verbs,  together  with 
their  first,  or  name  form.  Ex. — Sinks,  sink. 
Covers,  cover.  .  (Notice  that  when  we  ex- 
press that  which  happens  now,  we  use  the 
present  form  of  the  verb.) 

LESSON  XXXVIII. 

SENTENCE  EXERCISE. 
THE  PAST. 

Morning. — The  night  passed.  The  stars 
faded.  The  sun  rose.  All  sleepers  awoke. 
The  rabbit  sprang  from  his  nest.  The  birds 
slipped  out  of  their  nests.  The  busy  bee 
flew  forth.  The  birds  began  their  songs. 
People  began  their  labor.  The  children 
went  to  school. 

59.  Change  the  descriptive  so  that  all 
actions  shall  be  expressed  as  if  they  were 
occurring  now.  Ex. — The  night  passes. 
The  stars  fade. 

60.  Change  the  description  of  Night  so 
that  the  actions  shall  be  described  as  if 
they  had  already  taken  place.  (Notice 
that  when  we  express  what  has  already 
taken  place,  we  use  the  past  form  of  the 
verb.) 

LESSON  XXXIX. 
SENTENCE  EXERCISE. 
FUTURE. 

Winter. — Winter  will  soon  come.  Then 
the  earth  will  rest.  The  ponds  will  freeze. 
It  will  snow. .  The  fields  will  look  white. 
Then  the  people  will  ride  in  their  sleighs. 
Boys  will  skate  upon  the  ice.  They  will 
build  snow  men.  Christmas  will  come. 
Santa  Claus  will  bring  many  presents.  In 
this  way  he  will  bring  great  joy  to  the 
children. 

61.  Write  the  description  as  if  all  these 
actions  were  taking  place  now. 

62.  Change  the  exercises  on  Morning  to 
read  as  if  all  the  actions  were  still  to  hap- 
pen. (Notice  that  when  we  express  an 
action  that  is  still  to  take  place,  we  use  the 
future  form  of  the  verb.) 


63.  Change  the  exercise  upon  the  Sea- 
sons to  read  as  if  it  were  now  autumn. 
Ex. — The  meadow  became  green.  The 
cuckoo  called. 

[This  refers  to  a  lesson  in  another  parf  of  the 
book. — Ed.] 

LESSON  XLII. 
sentence  exercise. 

To  the  Teacher. — Let  the  pupils  recite  this  lesson 
orally. 

Count,  sing,  speak,  write,  run,  ride. 

66.  Use  these  verbs  in  the  three  persons 
singular,  a)  in  the  present,  b)  in  the  past, 
c)  in  the  future.  Ex. — I  count,  you  count, 
he  counts.  I  counted,  you  counted,  he 
counted.  I  shall  count,  you  will  count,  he 
will  count. 


LESSON  XLIII. 
SENTENCE  EXERCISES. 
WILL  AND  BE. 

The  summer  was  fine.  The  air  was  hot. 
The  days  were  long.  The  nights  were 
short.  Autumn  is  also  fine.  The  air  is 
fresh.  The  days  and  nights  are  equal. 
Winter  will  not  be  so  fine.  The  air  will  be 
cold.  The  days  will  be  short.  The  nights 
will  be  long. 

67.  Find  the  sentences  which  tells  #)how 
things  are  now,  b)  how  they  were,  and 
how  they  will  be. 

LESSON  XLIV. 
SENTENCE  EXERCISES. 
SPRING. 

Spring  is  pleasant.  The  air  is  moist. 
The  wood  is  green.  The  meadow  is  varie- 
gated. The  lamb  is  frisky.  The  child  is 
happy.    The  farmer  is  dilligent. 

68.  Write  these  sentences  d)  as  if  spring 
were  already  past,  b)  as  if  it  were  still  to 
come. 

SUMMER. 

Days-hot.  Wheat-yellow.  Harvesters- 
busy.  Fields-empty.  Barns-full.  Vege- 
tables-ripe. Leaves-wilted.  People-con- 
tented. 

69.  Form  sentences  in  which  you  tell  a) 
how  the  summer  is,  b)  how  it  was,  e)  how 
it  will  be.  Ex. — The  days  are  hot — were 
hot — will  be  hot. 

70.  Say  of  all  three  persons  (See  page 
37),  singular  and  plural,  in  present,  past,  and 
future,  that  they  are  happy,  tired,  sad.  Ex. 
— I  am  happy,  you  are  happy,  etc.  I  was 
happy,  you  were  happy,  etc.  I  shall  be 
happy,  you  will  be  happy,  etc. 
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LESSON  XLVL 

SENTENCE  EXERCISES. 

To  the  Teacher. — The  following  sentence  exer- 
cises associate  the  idea  of  time  with  the  passive 
form  of  the  verb.  See  that  the  children  see  this 
point  clearly. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  IN  BUILDING  A  HOUSE. 

Cellar-dig.  Brick  (or  stone)-bring.  Lum- 
ber-haul. Lime-slake.  Sand- sift.  Walls- 
lay.  Frame-raise.  Siding-nail  on.  Roof- 
cover.  Floor-lay.  Walls-plaster.  House- 
paint. 

72.  Form  sentences  so  that  the  verb  shall 
tell  what  is  done.  Ex. — The  cellar  is  dug. 

HOW  THE  BREAD  WAS  MADE. 

Fields  -  fertilize.  Ground -plow.  Seed- 
sow.  Weeds  -  destroy.  Grain  -  harvest. 
Sheaves-bind.  Grain- thresh.  Wheat-grind. 
Flour-leaven.  Dough-bake. 

73.  Form  sentences  so  that  the  verb  shall 
tell  what  was  done.  Ex. — The  fields  were 
fertilized. 

WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas  tree-buy.  Apples-gild:  ^Nuts- 
silver.  Presents  -  arrange.  Tapers  -  light. 
Children  -  call.  Gifts  -  admire.  Swords- 
draw.  Dolls-clothe.  Pictures-look  at.  Pa- 
rents-kiss. 

74.  Form  sentences  so  that  the  verb  shall 
tell  what  will  be  done.  Ex. — The  Christ- 
mas tree  will  be  bought. 

75.  Change  the  sentences  so  that  you 
will  tell  what  happened  last  Christmas. 

76.  Change  the  sentences  so  that  you  will 
describe  what  now  happens  at  this  Christ- 
mas. 

77.  In  the  building  of  a  house,  show  what 
will  be  done  to  the  things.  Ex. — The  cel- 
lar will  be  dug. 

Shoe-mend.  Goose-pluck.  Roast-eat. 
Milk-drink.  Doctor-get.  Sick-pity.  Flow- 
ers-gather.   Tree-shake.  Eggs-hatch. 

78.  Say  of  these  things,  d)  what  is  done 
to  them,  F)  what  was  done  to  them,  c)  what 
will  be  done  to  them.  Ex. — The  shoe  is 
mended.  The  shoe  was  mended.  The  shoe 
will  be  mended. 


RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Every  action  occurs  at  a  certain  time. 
It  either  happens  now,  or  it  has  happened, 
or  it  will  happen.  Ex. — The  bird  sings. 
The  bird  sang.    The  bird  will  sing. 

2.  The  present  is  the  time  in  which  we 
now  live.    The  past  is  the  time  which  has 

3— 


already  gone  by.  The  future  is  the  time 
which  is  yet  to  come. 

3.  The  verb  may  have  three  different 
time  forms  (called  tenses),  the  Present,  the 
Past,  and  the  Future. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eierht-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  ard  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Geography. 

The  work  for  January  in  the  seventh  year, 
Advanced  Division,  includes  a  careful  and 
complete  study  of  the  entire  continent  as  a 
single  great  body  of  land. 

The  form  given  in  the  course  of  study  is 
intended  as  a  plan  of  study.  It  provides 
for  the  doing  of  the  work  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  One  step  leads  to  the  next  and 
gives  the  reason  for  the  next.  The  posi- 
tion, form,  and  surface  largely  determines 
the  climate.  The  climate  and  surface  de- 
termine the  productions  and  occupations 
of  the  people.  It  is  wearisome  to  the  pu- 
pil to  be  directed  day  after  day  for  months 
to  "learn  the  next  lesson;"  "to  take  the 
next  column."  If  it  is  learned,  it  is  soon 
forgotten  because  there  is  usually  but  one 
faculty  of  the  mind  employed, — the  mem- 
ory. The  relation  of  facts  to  each  other 
is  not  shown,  and  that  action  of  all  the 
mental  powers,  imagination,  observation, 
judgment,  etc.,  which  results  in  knowledge, 
is  almost  entirely  lost.  Let  the  first  lesson 
be  to  fix  the  position,  boundaries,  and  form 
of  the  continent.  These  should  be  learned 
from  the  maps  rather  than  from  the  text. 
Not  only  should  the  limits  of  latitude  and 
longitude  be  fixed,  but  many  of  the  related 
facts  should  be  deduced  from  these  estab- 
lished points.  That  is,  the  distance  from  the 
pole  of  the  northern  coast;  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  equator,  the  comparative  size 
of  the  portion  above  the  tropic  of  cancer, 
and  beyond  the  polar  circle;  the  position  of 
the  sun  in  the  month  of  June  and  Decem- 
ber in  the  southern  and  northern  parts. 
All  these,  and  many  other  related  facts,  can 
be  learned  from  the  map  and  globe  under 
the  direction  of  a  skillful  teacher  or  ques- 
tioner. 

Almost  all  of  this  can  be  learned  from 
the  text,  but  that  requires  only  the  labor  of 
memorizing,  while  the  study  of  maps  and 
globes  rouses  the  mental  faculties  to  action 
to  decide  from  our  own  observation  the 
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questions  suggested.  It  has  been  said  that 
knowledge  is  a  product  of  the  mind:  that 
it  results  from  the  action  of  the  mind  itself 
upon  the  material  supplied  to  it.  In  this 
study  let  the  material  be  gathered  by  the 
pupil.  Maps  and  globes  must  be  before 
the  pupil  for  observation.  Let  not  the 
teacher  be  afraid  of  an  open  book  while 
his  pupils  are  engaged  in  this  work. 

Books  are  helps.  Do  not  fear  to  use 
them.  How  often  do  we  find  pupils  with 
arms  folded,  sitting  erect  on  the  recitation 
seat,  books  closed,  and  their  minds,  too, 
striving  to  recall  the  words  of  the  text 
which  they  did  not  understand  and  cannot 
pronounce.  The  teacher,  in  such  cases,  is 
not  a  teacher,  an  instructor,  but  a  hearer 
of  recitations.  All  over  this  country  the 
complaint  is  heard  that  the  teachers  are 
not  teachers.  They  do  not  aid  the  child. 
They  hear  him  recite.  The  complaint  is 
just  and  should  be  removed  by  a  reform  in 
our  methods.  Let  us  be  teachers,  leaders 
in  the  search  for  knowledge. 

In  studying  in  this  manner  the  teacher 
will  often  find  occasion  to  correct  the  text. 
Some  texts  say  that  North  America  is 
widest  in  the  northern  part.  Discover  from 
the  maps  if  this  is  true.  Some  may  think 
it  widest  near  the  central  line  or  just  north 
of  that  line.  A  good  many  things  must  be 
considered,  such  as  the  number  of  degrees 
of  longitude  and  the  length  of  a  degree  at 
the  points  determined  upon.  Shall  islands 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  continent,  is  a 
question  which  must  be  settled.  Let  these 
discussions  come.  Encourage  them.  They 
will  exercise  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
when  we  do  that  we  are  educating. 

In  observing  the  coast  lines,  lead  pupils 
to  notice  their  differences.  Some  are  high 
and  rocky,  lined  with  small  islands.  Some 
are  low  and  regular,  marking  the  boundary 
of  a  low  plain.  Compare  the  southern  half 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  western  coast  of  British  America 
and  Alaska.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this? 
The  western  coast  looks  as  if  the  ocean 
had  broken  through  the  first  range  of 
mountains,  and,  having  washed  away  all 
the  low  lands,  had  left  only  the  rocky  sum- 
mits above  the  waves.  Question:  Is  this 
true  ?  Are  there  any  currents  which  may 
have  done  this  work,  setting  in  strongly 
against  this  shore. 

Compare  with  Norway.  Does  the  Gulf 
Stream  come  directly  against  the  low  flat 
plain  of  the  Carolinas?  Or  is  it  projected 
away  from  the  coast  by  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  ? 


How  much  more  valuable  to  raise  these 
questionings  than  it  is  to  authoritatively 
give  the  instruction. 

In  the  study  of  the  surface,  the  teacher 
should  constantly  have  in  his  own  mind  all 
that  is  to  follow;  the  climate,  products 
and  occupations  of  the  people. 

The  mountains  contain  most  of  the  min- 
eral deposits,  while  the  great  plains  locate 
the  agricultural  populations.  They  also 
modify  the  climate  by  protecting  from 
winds,  or  by  depriving  the  clouds  of  mois- 
ture as  they  pass  over  them,  and  producing 
deserts.  Questions  like  the  following  are 
useful  here: 

Suppose  the  height  of  land  were  several 
thousand  feet  higher,  would  the  climate  of 
the  United  States  be  materially  changed? 
Compare  with  Asia,  having  the  great  Him- 
alayas stretching  across  from  east  to  west. 
Read  what  the  text  says  of  the  climate  of 
Arabia,  Hindoostan,  and  Farther  India. 
Is  there  any  geographical  reason  for  the 
intense  cold  of  New.  England,  as  exper- 
ienced by  the  Puritan  settlers  ?  Is  it  true 
that  the  state  of  Washington  has  compari- 
tively  a  mild  climate  ?  Is  it  true  that 
Mexico,  although  situated  partly  in  the 
tropical  regions,  yet  has  every  variety  of 
climate  and  productions  ?  If  so,  why?  Is 
it  true  that  almost  all  storms  proceed  from 
west  to  east  across  the  continent  ?  From 
what  direction  do  the  most  of  the  winds  in 
our  own  vicinity  blow  ?  Look  at  any  ap- 
ple orchard  for  the  answer. 

In  studying  occupations,  inquire  care- 
fully for  the  reasons  of  these  differences. 
Rest  assured  that  accident  has  not  pro- 
duced them. 

Manufacturing  has,  in  times  past,  de- 
pended upon  the  ease  of  obtaining  water- 
power  to  run  the  machinery.  Lately  it  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  the  location 
of  coal-beds. 

Forest  and  prairie  lands  should  be  lo- 
cated, as  they  influence  largely  the  occu- 
pations of  men  as  well  as  modify  the  cli- 
mate. 

If  the  teacher  does  this  work  faithfully 
and  intelligently,  he  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  further  study  of  the  map  and 
texts  with  reference  to  rivers,  cities,  etc. 
All  the  ordinary  map  questions,  and  all  the 
texts  say  about  special  things,  should  be 
mastered  now.  They  will  be  learned  read- 
ily, because  the  pupil's  mind  will  be 
aroused,  and  he  has  a  good  foundation  on 
which  to  build.  Every  new  fact  will  be 
accounted  for.  Every  statement  of  the 
text  will  contain  a  meaning  before  unno- 
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ticed  and  unthought  of.  The  location  of 
great  cities,  the  great  lines  of  railroads,  the 
course  of  emigration,  the  products  of  par- 
ticular sections,  even  the  location  of  boun- 
dary lines  between  different  countries  will 
be  seen  to  have  a  foundation  in  truth  and 
reason,  and  he  will  be  impressed  more  and 
more  with  the  thought  that  nothing  hap- 
pens by  chance,  but  that  all  is  governed  by 
laws  whose  author  and  maker  is  God. 

In  January  of  the  eighth  year,  Africa  is 
to  be  studied.  Let  the  work  be  done  on 
the  same  plan,  with  this  exception:  Rea- 
sons must  be  found  for  its  non-civilization. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  known  con- 
tinents, and  yet  is  the  least  known.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  continent  itself.  Let  the  studious 
teacher  find  them. 

Urbana,  ill.  Geo.  R.  Shawhan. 


Grammar. 

Though  in  practice  the  pupil  uses  the 
various  objective  constructions  with  per- 
fect freedom,  yet  these  same  constructions 
give  him  no  small  difficulty  when  he  tries 
to  comprehend  them  from  the  grammat- 
ical standpoint. 

The  pupil  should  first  be  led  to  appreci- 
ate the  simplest  use  of  the  direct  object. 
This  he  is  not  likely  to  do  if  allowed  to 
rattle  off  a  verbal  formula  without  being 
questioned  upon  it.  Thus — A  transitive 
verb  is  one  that  requires  an  object  to  co?nplete 
its  meaning;  as  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica. Change  the  verb  into  the  passive,  and 
see  what  becomes  of  the  object.  Most  pu- 
pils, so  taught,  will  declare  a  verb  in  the 
passive  to  be  intransitive  because  there  is 
no  direct  verbal  object,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  voice  (active  and  passive)  to  be 
a  property  of  the  transitive  verb.  Let  the 
learner  first  see  what  the  transitive  verb  is 
from  the  thought  side.  Perform  some  sim- 
ple physical  action,  and  then  express  it;  as, 
/  walk,  and  notice  that  the  action  terminates 
with  the  actor.  Now  perform  a  different 
action  which  involves  some  second  person 
or  thing-  as,  /  strike  the  desk.  Have  the 
pupil  see  clearly  that  the  action  no  longer 
terminates  with  the  actor,  but  that  it  does 
terminate  upon  something  else;  in  this  case 
the  desk.  After  a  number  of  illustrations 
involving  physical  actions,  begin  to  use 
verbs  involving  mental  action;  as,  the  child 
loves  its  mother.  Notice  here  that  there  is 
not  much  idea  of  temiination  in  the  sense 
of  cessation,  but  of  termination  upon,  or  of 
tending  toward.    From  the  thought  side 


then  pupils  may  define  the  transitive  verb 
as  follows:  A  transitive  verb  is  one  in  which 
the  actio?i  expressed  by  the  verb  terminates 
or  tends  toward so?ne  object  of  thought.  From 
the  verbal  side,  he  may  define  it  as  follows: 
A  transitive  verb  is  one  which  in  the  active 
voice  requires  an  object  to  complete  its  mean- 
ing. An  intransitive  verb  is,  of  course,  one 
in  which  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb 
terminates  with  the  actor.  When  the  pu- 
pil sees  these  distinctions  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  a  passive 
verb  is  transitive.  He  may  gradually  be 
led  to  recognize  these  same  relations  where 
both  objects  of  thought  are  abstract;  as, 
truth  compels  conviction. 

In  a  similar  way  lead  the  class  to  see  the 
thought  underlying  what  is  usually  called 
the  indirect  object,  where  the  object  is  so 
remote  that  it  must  be  indicated  by  a  prep- 
osition, either  expressed  or  understood. 
The  prepositions  most  commonly  used  to 
show  this  indirect  objective  relation  are  to 
and  for,  though  the  pupil  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  the  notion  that  they  are 
used  solely  for  this  purpose.  In  the  sen- 
tences, "  His  father  gave  him  a  knife,"  and 
"  Her  mother  made  her  a  dress,"  him  and 
her  are  indirect  objects,  which  can  be  seen 
by  placing  these  words  at  the  close  of  the 
sentences, — to  him,  for  her.  See  that  the 
pupils  are  able  to  distinguish  these  indirect 
objects  from  adverbial  phrases  using  the 
same  prepositions. 

But  the  objective  construction  which  gives 
teacher  and  pupil  most  difficulty,  is  that 
which  is  followed  by  some  sort  of  an  attri- 
bute, or  predicate.  About  all  that  an  article 
of  that  kind  can  do  is  to  point  out  a  line  of 
approach  which  shall  make  the  difficulties 
as  slight  as  possible.  In  the  first  place, 
the  pupil  ought  to  have  clearly  before 
him  the  three  chief  types  of  attributes,  or 
predicates,  which  may  follow  the  copula. 
Thus, 

1.  Brazil  is  now  a  Republic. 

2.  Her  people  are  progressive. 

3.  They  are  advancing. 

The  first,  or  substantive,  attribute  shows 
what  the  subject  is;  the  second,  or  adject- 
ive, atributes  shows  how  it  is;  and  the  third, 
or  verbal,  attribute  shows  what  it  does. 
These  are  the  three  grand  types  of  all  at- 
tributes, showing  the  essence,  or  being,  of 
the  subject,  its  properties,  and  its  activities. 
But  a  clause  itself  may  become  the  object 
of  a  transitive  verb;  thus, 

1.  I  know  that  Brazil  is  now  a  Republic. 

2.  I  know  that  her  people  are  progressive. 

3.  I  know  that  they  are  advancing.  t 
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We  have  in  English,  however,  a  very  con- 
venient way  of  changing  such  sentences  as 
the  above,  so  that  a  single  assertion  is  made. 
Such  change  is  called  an  abridgment.  Thus, 

1.  I  know  Brazil  to  be  a  Republic. 

2.  I  know  her  people  to  be  progressive. 

3.  I  know  them  to  be  advancing. 

In  the  unabridged  clauses  republic,  pro- 
gressive, and  advancing  are  the  three  attri- 
butes. In  the  abridged  sentences  they 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  former 
subjects,  which  have  now  become  objects  ot 
the  verb  know  by  abridgment.  The  former 
copula  has  fallen  into  the  infinitive  of  the 
copula,  which  still  connects  the  attribute, 
though  not  asserting  it. 

Another  origin  of  the  same  construction 
can  be  seen  in  those  passive  verbs  which  are 
used  to  connect  attributes  to  the  subject. 
Thus, 

1.  Harrison  was  chosen  president. 

2.  He  is  thought  wise. 

3.  His  administration  is  known  to  be 
thriving. 

Changing  these  verbs  into  the  active,  we 
get  a  construction  analogous  to  the  fore- 
going. Thus, 

1.  The  people  elected  Harrison  (to  be) 
president. 

2.  They  think  him  (to  be)  wise. 

3.  They  know  his  administration  to  be 
thriving. 

Here,  as  before, president,  wise,  and  thriv- 
ing are  attributes  of  the  objects,  Harrison, 
him,  and  administration.  The  infinitive  of 
the  copula  still  connects  the  attributes  of 
the  objects. 

A  third  origin  of  an  analogous  construc- 
tion is  seen  in  the  combination  of  an  indi- 
rect object  with  the  abridgement  of  a  direct 
objective  clause.  Thus, 

1.  The  mother  told  the  children  that  they 
s'hould  go. 

2.  The  teacher  taught  the  boy  that  he 
should  be  polite. 

Abridging  the  objective  clause  to  an  in- 
finitive we  get  these  sentences, — 

1.  The  mother  told  the  children  to  go. 

2.  The  teacher  taught  the  boy  to  be  polite. 
Some  grammarians  teach  that  children 

and  boy  are  indirect  objects  (as  they  really 
are),  and  that  to  go  and  to  be  polite  are  di- 
rect objects,  being  abridgements  of  objec- 
tive clauses.  But  this  construction  is  so 
akin  to  the  other  two,  that  Whitney  rec- 
commends  that  it  be  classed  with  them. 

In  this  outline  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  technical  names.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  each  teacher,  in  this  regard, 
follow  the  text  he  happens  to  be  using. 


Discounts. 

While  teaching  partial  payments  and  true 
and  bank  discount,  pupils  should  be  clearly 
taught  the  meaning  of  the  different  kinds 
of  notes.  They  should  know  when  a  note 
is  negotiable,  when  not,  and  how  it  may  be 
made  negotiable.  Let  pupils  write  out  the 
various  kinds  of  notes,  and  use  them  as  ex- 
ercises in  the  class. 

The  work  in  partial  payments  being  based 
upon  arbitrary  rules,  needs  only  careful 
explanation  by  the  teacher.  If,  after  hav- 
ing made  the  language  clear,  the  process 
is  fully  illustrated,  there  can  no  great 
difficulty  arise  in  teaching  the  subject. 
Much  drill  work  is  required  to  fix  the  pro- 
cess in  the  pupil's  mind.  The  subject  of 
true  and  bank  discount  present  to  pupils 
some  difficulties  hard  to  overcome. 

Make  plain  to  pupils  the  fact  that  the 
bank  discount  in  a  note  is  simply  the 
simple  interest  on  the  note  for  the  given 
time  increased  by  three  days  (sometimes 
more),  at  the  given  rate  per  cent,  and 
that  the  person  borrowing  receives  only 
What  is  left  after  deducting  this  interest 
from  the  sum  named  in  the  note.  In  other 
words  bank  discount  is  the  simple  interest 
on  the  note  taken  in  advance. 

Write  out  a  bank  note,  and  consider 
each  step  till  the  note  is  paid.  Let  the  pu- 
pils consider  themselves  the  party  borrow- 
ing. 

I  give  my  note  at  the  bank  for  $500,  at 
60  days,  interest  at  8  per  cent  per  annum; 
what  sum  do  I  receive  ? 

The  simple  interest  on  $500,  at  8  per 
cent  for  63  days  is  $7.  Instead  of  my  pay- 
ing $507  at  the  end  of  63  days,  the  banker 
'  deducts  the  $7  interest  from  $500  dollars, 
giving  me  $493,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
I  pay  $500. 

Again,  suppose  I  must  have  $493  for  im- 
mediate use;  for  what  sum  must  I  make  a 
note  at  bank,  at  8  per  cent,  for  60  days  to 
secure  it  ? 

Let  us  go  to  the  bank  with  a  note  of  $1; 
What  should  we  receive  by  the  above  con- 
ditions ?  The  interest  on  $1  is  $.014.  We 
should  receive  $.986  on  the  note  of  $1.  If, 
then,  a  note  of  $1  is  required  to  obtain 
$.986,  a  note  of  how  many  dollars  will  be 
be  required  to  obtain  $493  ?  Evidently  as 
many  dollars  as  $.986  is  contained  times 
in  #493  or  #500. 

A  note  of  $500  will  secure  $493  as  shown 
above. 

Remember  that  this  last  point,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  its  numbers,  may  be  difficult 
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or  pupils  to  grasp.  If  there  is  difficulty, 
illustrate  with  smaller  numbers. 

What  we  receive  from  the  bank  is  called 
the  proceeds.  Notice,  then,  that  we  divide 
what  we  are  to  receive,  the  proceeds  of  the 
note,  by  the  proceeds  of  $1  under  the  same 
conditions,  to  find  the  face  of  the  note. 

A  gave  me  his  note  for  $100,  due  in  one 
year,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Six  months 
after  date  I  got  the  note  discounted  at  bank 
at  8  per  cent.  What  did  I  receive  for  the 
note  ? 

The  above  means  that  I  sold  the  note  to 
the  banker  before  it  was  due.  Now  as  he 
buys  the  note  6  months  before  it  is  due  he 
is  out  of  the  use  of  the  money  he  pays  me 
for  it  for  that  length  of  time.  He  then 
makes  a  deduction  of  8  per  cent  for  the 
time  he  is  out  of  the  use  of  his  money. 
Make  this  point  clear  to  pupils.  They 
stumble  here  often,  not  knowing  the  time 
for  which  to  discount. 

Again,  what  difference  should  it  make  to 
the  banker  whether  the  note  be  for  $100  at 
6  per  cent,  for  one  year,  or  for  $106  for 
one  year  without  interest.  In  either  case 
when  the  note  becomes  due  he  will  receive 
the  same  amount,  $106.  It  is  then  evident 
that  the  amount  of  the  note  at  maturity  is 
the  sum  to  be  discounted. 

These  two  cases  are  sufficient  for  pupils 
studying  this  subject  for  the  first  time. 

The  present  worth  of  any  debt  due  at 
some  future  time  is  that  sum  of  money, 
which,  loaned  for  the  given  time,  at  the 
given  rate  per  cent,  will  amount  to  the 
debt.  The  discount  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  worth  and  the  debt,  and 
hence  is  the  interest  on  the  present  worth 
for  the  given  time  at  the  given  rate  per 
cent. 

The  question,  what  is  the  present  worth 
of  $106,  due  in  one  year,  money  being 
worth  6  per  cent,  is  simply:  what  sum  of 
money  loaned  for  one  year,  at  6  per  cent 
will  amount  to  $106  ?  The  pupil  recog- 
nizes an  old  problem  in  a  new  form. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  debt  is  the 
amount,  the  present  worth  the  principal, 
and  the  discount  the  interest.  As  in  bank 
discount,  discount  the  amount  of  the  note 
at  maturity.  For  what  difference  would  it 
make  whether  the  note  be  for  $500,  at  8 
per  cent,  for  one  year,  or  for  $540,  for  one 
year  without  interest  ?  In  either  case  there 
would  be  due,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
same  amount,  $540. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  whatever 
manner  a  note  is  paid,  employing  time  dis- 
count, the  amount  of  the  payments,  at  the 


end  of  the  time,  should  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  debt  would  have  been  by  the 
original  contract. 

A  gave  me  his  note  for  $320  at  6  per 
cent  for  1  yr.  3  mo.  Six  months  after  date 
I  sold  the  note  to  B,  discounting  at  8  per 
cent.    What  did  I  receive  ? 

— L.  P.  Cravens. 


Per  Cents. 

Per  cents  may  not  be  a  high  incentive, 
but  they  are  an  incentive,  and  with  some 
pupils  the  only  incentive  to  active  work. 
This  is  especially  true  in  higher  grade 
work. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  should  be 
made  a  basis  for  promotion  any  more  than 
we  believe  that  examinations  should  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  but  we  have  as  full 
faith  in  their  value  as  a  spur  as  we  have  in 
the  promise  of  increased  salary  to  the 
teacher  wno  makes  the  strongest  efforts  to 
be  successful.  Boys  don't  engage  in  rac- 
ing, jumping,  and  other  physical  feats  for 
the  fun  of  the  exercise  half  so  much  as 
they  do  to  see  what  is  the  best  record  they 
can  make.  Nor  does  attaining  the  record 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  incident  to  winning  it.  We 
have  gone  too  far  in  the  condemnation  of 
per  cents.  We  have  been  dogmatic  with- 
out being  reasonable  or  sensible;  let  us  be 
reasonable  and  sensible  without  being  dog- 
matic. — Editorial  in  Educational  News. 


Plenty  of  Room  at  the  Top. 

Teaching,  like  the  ministry,  medicine, 
the  law,  and  all  other  occupations,  is 
cramped  and  hindered  for  want  of  men 
and  women  to  do  the  work,  not  for  want 
of  work  to  do.  When  people  tell  you  the 
reverse,  they  speak  that  which  is  not  true. 
If  you  desire  to  test  this,  you  need  only  to 
hunt  up  a  first-class  editor,  reporter,  busi- 
ness manager,  foreman  of  a  shop,  mechanic 
or  artist  in  any  branch  of  industry,  and 
try  to  hire  him.  You  will  find  that  he  is 
already  hired.  He  is  sober,  industrious, 
capable  and  reliable,  and  is  always  in  de- 
mand. He  cannot  get  a  day's  holiday,  ex- 
cept by  courtesy  of  employer,  or  of  his 
city,  or  of  the  great  general  public.  But 
if  you  need  idlers,  shirkers,  half-instructed, 
un-ambitious,  and  comfort-seeking  editors, 
reporters,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  mechanics, 
apply  anywhere.  There  are  millions  of 
them — too  dear  at  any  wages. 

— Florida  School  Journal. 
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Those  receiving  1 HE  JOURNAL  who  have  not  paid  their  sub- 
scription for  the  current  year,  are  earnestly  requested  to  do  so  at 
their  earliest  convenience. 

MISCELLANY. 


Jefferson  Davis. 

The  death  of  Jefferson  Davis  removes 
the  last  vestige  of  African  slavery  from  our 
civilization.  So  long  as  he  lived  he  stood 
as  the  representative  of  the  idea  that  one 
man  can  be  the  property  of  another.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  a  past  civilization 
that  is  now  extinct  in  every  civilized  nation 
in  the  world. 

It  is  curious  that  it  should  have  lived 
longest  in  the  American  republic. 

As  a  member  of  society  and  of  the  home, 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  good  character  and 
much  respected  for  his  qualities  of  head 
and  heart.  As  a  citizen  of  the  state  he  was 
what  his  education  had  made  him.  He  and 
those  who  followed  him  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  march  of  civilization  and  were 
crushed  to  the  earth.  This  will  ever  be 
the  result,  in  the  long  run,  when  error  arrays 
itself  against  truth. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  this  man  we 
are  quite  apt  to  fall  into  one  of  two  errors. 
We  will  either  judge  him  by  his  fidelity  to 
his  internal  conviction  of  what  was  justly 
due  to  the  slaveholders  of  the  south,  and 
acquit  him  of  all  stain  of  immorality  while 
we  disprove  of  his  conduct;  or  we  will 
judge  him  wholly  by  his  deeds,  and  con- 
demn him  as  the  worst  of  criminals. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  two  of  each 
one  of  us.  One  is  the  subjective,  inner  self, 
that  sets  up  some  abstract  notion  of  right  as 
the  actual  concrete  right,  to  which  we  con- 
ceive it  our  duty  to  render  implicit  obedi- 
ence. The  other  is  the  outer,objective  self,to 
which  we  are  constantly  giving  content  and 
form,  and  which  we  call  our  civilization. 
This  is  our  universal  self  in  distinction 
from  the  individual  self  which  is  the  other 
member  of  this  dual  being  of  ours.  The 
truly  great  man  regulates  his  conduct  in 
the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  this  inner  and 
outer  self.  He  is  in  and  of  that  outer  thing 
that  we  call  civilization,  and  he  is  that 


smaller,  individual,  abstract  being  that  he 
calls  himself.  There  are  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  when  a  great  man's  insight 
into  what  is  the  true  principle  of  his  civi- 
lization leads  him  to  sacrifice  everything 
dear  to  him  in  order  that  he  may  reveal 
this  principle  to  his  fellow-men  who  have 
not  yet  recognized  it.  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips,  John  Brown,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
were  such  men.  They  see  the  direction  to 
be  taken  by  civilization  in  its  onward  march, 
and  become  either  the  John  the  Baptists  of 
the  new  regime,  or  the  pilots  guiding  the 
ship  of  state  safely  through  the  tempest  of 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new.  But 
when  these  conflicts  arise  there  are  those 
who  stand  for  the  old  and  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  barriers  that  it  has  erected. 
They  are  the  negating  souls,  the  deniers, 
the  Mephistos  in  our  civilization.  Such  a 
one  was  Jefferson  Davis.  It  is  the  fate  of 
such  to  be  crushed  by  the  car  of  progress, 
as  he  was.  The  reason  of  mankind  de- 
clares that  it  serves  him  right,  but  that 
same  reason  pities  as  well  as  blames  the 
fallen  foe.  Jefferson  Davis  as  a  barrier  in 
the  way  of  the  progress  of  freedom  was  an 
evil  demon.  He  arrayed  himself  against 
that  larger,  freer  civilization  of  which  he 
was  really  a  part,  but  which  he  refused  to 
recognize.  He  was  driven  to  the  wall,  and 
he  dies  denying  to  the  last  that  the  free- 
dom of  all  is  better  than'  the  slavery  of 
some.  But  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
spend  our  energy  in  heaping  curses  upon 
him.  As  well  curse  a  blind  man  for  his 
inability'  to  see.  His  presumption  was 
great,  and  equally  great  was  his  punishment. 
Who  in  America  to-day  would  take  the 
place  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  history.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  who  has  anything  to  lose. 
Vituperation  can  add  nothing  to  the  infinite 
punishment  that  history  will  meet  out  to 
him  as  a  citizen  of  the  state.  He  will  go 
down  to.  posterity  as  the  persistent  and 
blind  advocate  of  a  lost  cause,  that  was 
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lost  because  it  had  no  right  to  exist.  His 
deed  has  returned  upon  him,  and  he  died 
unable  to  recognize  it  as  his  deed. 


Teachers'  Meetings. 

In  midwinter  and  in  midsummer  the 
teachers  assemble  in  large  numbers,  hoping 
to  obtain  something  by  these  meetings  that 
shall  add  to  their  own  efficiency.  There  is  no 
other  profession  or  craft  whose  members 
devote  so  much  energy  and  time  to  self- 
improvement.  The  teachers  of  this  coun- 
try are  as  earnest,  honest,  and  devoted  as 
any  other  class  of  workers  of  equal  num- 
bers in  the  world.  There  is  no  profession 
or  guild  the  lives  of  whose  members  is  on 
a  higher  plane  of  morality.  Education  in 
this  country  has  been  especially  favored  by 
the  presence  in  large  numbers  of  noble 
women  in  the  teachers'  ranks.  This  has 
worked  a  great  improvement  in  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  people. 

But  so  far  women  have  in  general  looked 
to  men  for  leadership.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  kindergarten,  they  have  not 
attempted  to  survey  any  new  lines  of  edu- 
cational endeavor.  In  short,  they  have  not 
been  thinkers,  but  have  been  content  to  ex- 
ecute what  men  have  planned. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  they  intend  to 
come  to  the  front  as  constructors  of  plans 
as  well  as  executors.  Certainly  nothing  has 
been  done  in  recent  times  more  original, 
and  that  promises  better  results,  than  the 
work  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Burt,  of  Chicago. 
She  has  both  genius  and  talent  for  bring- 
ing the  greatest  things  in  literature  into 
the  every-day  experiences  of  the  children. 

We  remain  loyal  to  our  conviction  that 
the  best  men  as  well  as  the  best  women 
should  teach  in  our  schools,  but  if  the 
turning  out  of  the  men  shall  result  in  in- 
ducing capable  women  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  theory  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  teaching,  there  will  be  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  men. 

We  are  watching  with  much  interest  to 
see  to  what  extent  women  take  the  place  of 
leaders  in  our  Educational  Associations  and 
maintain  it.  The  way  is  open  to  them.  But 
leadership  is  a  matter  of  intellect  and  will. 
They  must  demonstrate  their  right  to  it 
along  these  lines.  Gallantry  and  a  sense  of 
fair  play  may  put  them  in  places  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  management  of  educational 
affairs,  but  only  leadership  can  keep  them 
there. 


The  National  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, has  asked  Congress  for  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  $6,000. 
This  is  a  very  modest  request.  The  entire 
expense  of  the  Bureau  will  be  a  little  less 
than  $57,000  if  this  increase  is  made.  Dr. 
Harris  has  large  ideas  of  the  possibilities 
of  this  Bureau  as  an  agency  in  advancing 
education  throughout  the  country.  But 
he  evidently  does  not  intend  to  enter  upon 
any  rash  or  poorly  considered  schemes  for 
realizing  these  possibilities.  The  small  ap- 
propriation asked  is  evidence  of  this.  He 
will  work  his  way  by  building  upon  what  is, 
and  call  for  money  as  the  need  of  it  is 
made  apparent.  But  let  us  see  to  it  that 
he  does  not  fail  to  receive  the  appropria- 
tion for  which  he  asks.  Let  the  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  of  the  country  every- 
where make  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  urge 
upon  them  the  importance  of  supporting 
this  National  Bureau  of  Education  with  a 
liberality  that  will  enable  it  to  do  its  work 
effectively.  We  have  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  America  at  the  head  of  our  Educa- 
tional Bureau.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  his  ef- 
forts are  not  neutralized  by  want  of  co-op- 
eration and  support. 


Chicago  Letter. 

My  Dear  Journal: 

The  interest  in  the  Cook  County  Asso- 
ciation, recently,  centered  in  the  address 
of  Prof.  Giffin,  one  of  Col.  Parker's  new 
teachers  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  subject  was  "Number. "  In  general 
the  subject  was  admirably  treated,  giving 
little  beyond  the  second  or  third  year's 
work.  In  the  first  year's  work,  "form" 
should  be  an  important  element.  Prof. 
Giffin  cordially  commended  W.  W.  Speer's 
book  on  that  subject. 

Each  number  should  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered before  going  to  the  next  higher — 
{cum  granum  satis.)  In  illustrating  with 
the  number  two,  the  speaker  said  he  had 
recently  made  fifty  questions  and  found  the 
subject  not  exhausted.  Postage,  traffic, 
history,  natural  history,  etc.,  were  drawn 
upon  for  the  questions  given. 

Reading  lessons  should  be  made  from 
the  number  stories  of  the  children. 

Numbers  taught  should  have  a  wide  ap- 
plication— long,  square,  and  cubic  measure, 
time,  weight,  force,  measures  of  capacity, 
should  all  be  taught  objectively  or  not  at 
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all.  Units  of  weight  and  measure  should 
be  constantly  before  the  children. 

Prof.  Giffin  strongly  condemned  t  e 
great  waste  of  time  caused  by  isolating 
subjects  in  Arithmetic.  He  said  that  all 
operations  come  within  the  scope  of  these 
five  formulas:  8  -}-  4  =  12;  12 —  4  =  8; 
3  4's  =  12;  %  of  12  =  3;    12  -s-  4  =  3. 

Just  so  long  as  we  keep  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  child  we  teach  him. 
When  we  get  outside  of  it  we  teach  him 
not.  It  is  easier  to  cram  the  memory  than 
to  develop  the  reason.  This  is  why  teach- 
ers do  so  much  of  it. 

The  speaker  introduced  some  very  tell- 
ing examples  of  childish  reasoning,  and 
made  strong  the  idea  that  not  all  children 
can  be  taught  alike.  What  reaches  the 
mind  of  one  makes  no  impression  whatever 
on  another. 

Prof.  Giffin  quoted  altogether  too  much 
poetry,  and  made  too  prominent  his  idea 
of  the  general  worthlessness  of  teachers. 

Col.  Parker  followed,  warmly  indorsing 
the  sentiment  of  the  paper.  He  called  for 
Mr.  Bright,  who  also  approved  what  had 
been  said,  with  Col.  Parker's  speech  added. 

The  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Ames,  of 
Riverside:  "Of  what  value  to  the  little 
child  is  the  formula  2  +  3  =  5?"  Mr. 
Giffin  promptly  answered  that  it  was  of 
no  value  whatever,  which  answer  seemed 
just  what  the  questioner  wanted. 

Mr.  Ames  also  asked  the  question  it 
there  was  any  value  in  training  the  child 
to  know  that  one-fourth  of  twelve  is  not 
twelve  divided  by  four.  Mr.  Bright  and 
Col.  Parker  cleared  this  question  up  with 
equal  promptness. 

Annexation  has  caused  a  notable  falling 
off  in  the  county  meetings.  Mr.  Lane  has 
lost  about  two-thirds  of  his  teachers,  and 
unfortunately  they  are  the  teachers  who 
have  always  done  the  work  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

A  question  of  great  importance  has  re- 
cently been  agitated  by  the  papers  in  Chi- 
cago as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  of 
its  relation  to  the  city  schools.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  friends  of  the  school  that  the  city 
will  recognize  the  Normal  diplomas  as  cer- 
tificates to  teach  when  they  are  granted 
to  graduates  of  the  city  high  schools,  who 
after  graduation,  take  a  Normal  course. 
This  seems  a  very  reasonable  proposition, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  golden  opportunity  for 
Chicago  schools.  They  need  trained  teach- 
ers, and  they  need  them  badly.  The  "Chi- 
cago Cadet  System"  cannot  train  teachers. 


At  best  it  only  makes  imitators — it  never 
makes  students  of  educational  questions  or 
of  teaching. 

One  half  of  the  teachers  with  whom 
cadets  are  supposed  to  get  their  training 
are  not  above  the  average  teacher.  Some 
of  them  are  below  the  average.  How  can 
they  teach  teachers  when  they  cannot 
teach  children  ?  Principals  pay  little  at- 
tention to  cadets.  One  has  but  to  spend 
a  day  with  the  training  class  at  the  Normal 
to  appreciate  the  vast  difference  between 
the  training  there  with  its  corps  of  skilled 
teachers,  and  that  got  by  cadeting. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  How- 
land  will  add  to  the  many  splendid  things 
he  has  done  for  Chicago  schools  this  crown- 
ing event  of  his  administration — the  bring- 
ing of  the  County  Normal  into  the  work  of 
trayiing  city  teachers. 

The  Chicago  Principals'  Association  has 
spent  two  sessions  upon  the  teaching  of 
reading  to  first  graders.  ' 

The  discussion  at  the  second  meeting 
was  largely  confined  to  outside  (annexed) 
principals,  Supt.  Bright,  of  Englewood, 
taking  the  lion's  share.  I  will  attempt  to 
depict  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Princi- 
pals' Association  in  another  letter. 
Yours  truly, 

—A.  B.  C. 


Good  for  Streator. 

Supt.  B.  B.  Lakin,  of  Streator,  Illinois, 
has  recently  sent  to  us  a  list  of  twenty-nine 
subscribers  from  his  forty-two  teachers. 
This  is  not  the  best  report  we  could  make, 
but  it  satisfies  us.  We  do  not  "want  the 
earth,"  but  we  do  want  as  many  live  teach- 
ers on  this  earth  for  readers  of  The  Jour- 
nal as  can  be  obtained.  Every  mail  brings 
us  words  of  encouragement  and  approval 
of  our  efforts  to  make  a  school  journal  that 
shall  not  only  give  such  suggestions  and  aids 
to  teachers  as  will  help  them  in  their  daily 
work,  but  shall  do  more  than  this  for  those 
who  have  got  beyond  the  sense  of  need  of 
mechanical  devices.  Devices  are  good,  but 
they  are  not  the  kind  of  food  that  makes 
teachers  grow. 


The  Indians. 

Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  is  winning  golden  opinions  for 
ideas  and  plans  for  educating  the  Indians. 
His  ideas  are  excellent  from  our  stand- 
point. What  can  be  done  with  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Indian  remains  to  be 
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seen.  Any  education  of  the  Indian  looks 
towards  making  a  white  man  of  him.  This 
is  a  sure  way  to  exterminate  him.  The 
white  man's  civilization  is  not  for  the  In- 
dian. Whether  there  is  a  process  of  edu- 
cating him  by  which  he  can  be  made  a 
better  Indian  does  not  seem  to  have  ever 
been  considered.  But  extermination  is 
the  inevitable  fate  of  the  "poor  Indian." 
He  must  go  down  before  the  advance  of  a 
higher  form  of  civilization,  and  the  educa- 
tional method  of  exterminating  him  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  method  by  the  sword. 


Englewood. 

The  teachers  of  Englewood  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  making  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  why  of  the  teaching  they 
do.  They  are  not  content  to  be  imitators 
or  to  follow  specific  directions,  but  seek 
the  rationale  of  the  methods  they  pursue. 
There  are  stated  meetings  of  the  teachers 
of  the  different  grades  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Supt.  Bright,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of 
Englewood  are  attending  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  science  delivered  by  the  leading 
scientists  of  the  country  in  Chicago.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  more  teachers  at- 
tending these  lectures  from  the  suburb  of 
Englewood  than  from  all  the  schools  of 
Chicago  besides.  This  would  prove  noth- 
ing as  to  the  teachers  of  Chicago  if  they 
were  doing  something  else  like  it  for  their 
improvement.  But  so  far  as  heard  from, 
they  are  not.  It  is  probable  that  the  im- 
mediate proximity  of  Mr.  Parker's  normal 
school  has  something  to  do  in  stimulating 
this  spirit  of  inquiry,  but' the  chief  source 
of  it  is  Supt.  O.  T.  Bright,  who  is  himself 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit.  These 
facts  are  not  peculiar  when  the  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  considered,  but 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  Englewood  schools 
when  compared  with  many  others  in  Chi- 
cago, and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  make  note 
of  this  sign  of  life  and  progress  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  sterility.  What  will  be 
the  ultimate  result,  now  that  Englewood  is 
a  part  of  Chicago,  upon  the  teachers  of 
Englewood  or  the  teachers  of  Chicago,  can- 
not be  certainly  predicted.  Possibly  the 
leaven  is  strong  enough  to  lighten  the  whole 
lump,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  lump 
will  sodden  the  leaven. 

Mechanism  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  or- 
ganic life  when  it  is  in  the  ascendant.  But 
it  is  an  admirable  servant  when  it  is  kept 
in  subjection. 


Professor  James  H.  Canfield. 

Professor  Canfield  will  occupy  the 
thought  of  as  many  teachers  as  any  other 
member  of  the  profession,  probably,  for 
the  next  eight  months,  as  he  will  certainly 
do  more  for  the  intellectual  delight,  phys- 
ical comfort,  and  professional  advancement 
of  the  teachers  of  America  than  any  other 
man.  When  in  1885  the  Association  voted 
to  go  to  Topeka  it  was  largely  the  person- 
ality of  Professor  Canfield,  then  secretary, 
that  took  the  teachers  to  his  state.  He 
was  the  efficient  secretary  during  President 
W.  E.  Sheldon's  administration  at  Chi- 
cago; his  energy  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  President  Aaron  Gove's  ad- 
ministration at  San  Francisco.  Amid  the 
perplexities  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  at  Nashville  he  was  untiring  in  his 
devotion  to  the  success  of  President  Mar- 
ble's meeting;  and  the  unanimity  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  election  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  meeting  at  St.  Paul  in  1890  is 
one  of  the  highest  compliments  that  has 
been  paid  to  a  member  of  the  Association. 
He  entered  early  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  already  has  justified  the  advo- 
cacy of  his  most  loyal  friends  by  the  vigor, 
wisdom,  and  tact  that  characterizes  the  ar- 
rangements that  promise  to  take  20,000 
teachers  to  the  great  Northwest. 

As  professor  in  the  university  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  as  an  ardent  citizen,  keen 
thinker,  reliable  scholar,  and  manly  enthu- 
siast in  great  causes,  he  is  a  worthy  leader 
of  the  great  army  of  teachers  in  this  hour 
of  our  national  prosperity. 

Journal  of  Education. 


''What  Fools  we  Mortals  Be." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Jas.  F.  Robinson,  who  is  now  a  student 
in  Germany,  will  be  of  interest,  as  showing 
the  difference  between  the  care  taken  in 
making  school  apparatus  in  America  and 
in  the  old  world: 

"*  *  *  yVe  examined  some  globes  in  the  In- 
dustrial Exposition  at  Nuremburg.  They  are  pro- 
duced for  the  various  nations,  in  their  respective 
languages,  Spanish,  English,  Italian,  Russian,  etc. 
On  one  there  was  a  great  mountain  range  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Wabash,  giving  Illinois  an  un- 
natural appearance.  On  another,  the  Allegheny 
mountains  ran  east  and  west,  from  Boston  south  of 
Lake  Michigan,  into  Minnesota  and  Canada.  The 
Ohio  flowed  south  of  this  range,  and  the  Mississippi 
rose  in  Lake  Superior.  The  boundary  between  us 
and  Mexico  varied  greatly  on  different  globes.  In 
some  cases  the  straight  east  and  west  line  repre- 
senting it  intersected  the  Gulf  States  about  midway; 
in  others  it  ran  from  San  Francisco  to  Baltimore. 
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*  *  *  The  globes  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  exhibitor  has  received  many  medals.  This 
story  is  literally  true  and  unexaggerated,  strange  as 
it  may  appear. 


Devices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  day  of  school 
devices  is  about  ended.  A  few  years  since 
they  had  quite  a  rage.  Every  teacher, 
when  he  would  offer  his  educational  wares 
to  the  public,  would  be  sure  to  parade  his 
bundle  of  devices.  For  a  while  it  seemed 
as  if  this  idea  would  supplant  that  of  a 
sound  education.  Understand  me  when  I 
say  that  I  do  not  contemn  "devices"  used 
in  their  proper  sphere.  I  am  always  using 
them,  but  do  not  depend  upon  them.  They 
can  only  be  advantageous  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  careful  observation  and 
study.  Let  us  have  more  study  and  less 
humbug  in  our  school-room  methods,  and 
we  shall  have  better  results  in  our  country 
schools.  What  vast  storehouses  of  insti- 
tute lore  are  lying  in  the  dust  awaiting  the 
resurrection  morn  of  the  next  Institute. 
What  wonderful  devices — shoe-pegs,  beads, 
counters,  paperfolding,  etc.,  are  lying  away 
never  more  to  be  recalled  or  sought  after. 
I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  our  teachers 
the  idea  that  education  consists  of  con- 
scious self-culture,  and  from  it  must  come 
the  only  true  science  of  teaching. 

Devices  in  themselves  are  worse  than 
useless.  Let  us,  in  our  future  work  with 
those  who  are  striving  to  teach,  impress 
the  idea  that  from  the  education  of  the 
ego  must  come  the  power  of  impartation. 

— R.  B.  Young. 

Dickinson  County,  Iowa. 


County  News. 

Cook  County,  III. — The  Teachers' 
meetings  in  Cook  county  occur  on  the  sec- 
ond Saturday  of  each  school  .month. 

The  meeting  in  the  forenoon  is  between 
10:30  and  12  m.,  in  the  audience  room  of 
the  M.  E.  church,  co'rner  of  Washington 
and  Clark  streets;  in  the  afternoon,  1:30, 
room  25,  court  house, 

The  last  meeting,  December  15,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Prof.  M.  Giffin,  of  Cook  county 
Normal,  on  "Numbers."  By  request  of 
several  teachers  who  listened  to  this  paper, 
an  abstract  will  be  sent  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Mr.  Perrin, 
assistant  superintendent,  gave  a  profitable 
talk  on  methods  in  reading,  and  sugges- 


tions upon  the  program,  etc.  He  criticised 
those  teachers  who  keep  the  pupils  at  work 
without  intermission  from  9  to  ii  and  1  to 
3  in  ill-ventilated  rooms.  Reading  in  many 
instances  is  done  too  hurriedly,  without  re- 
search or  understanding.  Aid  pupils  by 
questions. 

Miss  Josephine  Locke,  of  Cook  county 
Normal,  gave  instruction  (to  teachers  who 
are  alone  in  their  schools)  in  paperfolding. 
These  lessons  will  be  given  twice  a  month 
at  9:30  a.  m.,  each  second  Saturday  and 
two  weeks  from  that  date.  Miss  Locke  is 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Normal  school. 
They  will  include  paperfolding,  cutting,  and 
drawing.  —  IV.  J.  M. 

Iroquois  County,  III. — Since  the  reg- 
ular Annual  Institute  last  summer  no  call 
has  been  made  for  a  county  teachers'  meet- 
ing of  any  character.  This  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many  teachers  who  need  and  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  of  these  meetings,  as 
well  as  a  departure  from  a  long  established 
custom  among  the  teachers  of  our  county. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Ashkum  schools, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prin.  Lutton, 
was  filled  by  Prin.  J.  P.  Freebern,  a  pleas- 
ant gentleman  and  successful  teacher. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Messer,  who  resigned  his 
position  as  principal  of  the  Sheldon  schools 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  went  to 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  died  there  recent- 
ly. He  was  a  noble  man  and  able  educa- 
tor. He  was  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  educational  affairs  of  Iroquois  county. 

Prof.  Chas.  McCoy  resigned  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Gilman  schools  to  accept  an 
appointment  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
showed  great  ability  as  a  teacher,  and 
started  last  month  for  his  new  field  ot  labor 
carrying  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  many 
warm  friends.  His  successor  is  Prof.  Bridg- 
man,  of  Salem,  Ind. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Savery  was  recently  elected 
principal  of  the  Sheldon  schools.  He  hails 
from  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale. 

Prin.  M.  C.  Gray  declined  a  second  year 
at  Milford  to  accept  a  better  salary  as  prin- 
cipal in  another  county.  Mr.  Gray  is  a 
rising  young  man,  and  made  a  brilliant 
record  in  Iroquois  county. 

The  Donovan  Reading  Circle  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  teachers  of  the  east  side  of 
the  county,  which  was  pronounced  an  en- 
joyable affair.  Prin.  Frank  Davis  was  en- 
gaged the  second  year  at  this  place. 

The  new  compulsory  feature  of  the  school 
law  is  being  enforced  in  some  parts  of  the 
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county  with  good  results.  A  number  of 
the  town  districts  are  complying  with  the 
provisions  in  the  appointment  of  truant 
committees. 

W.  N.  Rumley,  principal  of  the  Iroquois 
school,  is  receiving  much  favorable  com- 
ment as  the  right  man  for  that  position. 

Salem  Ely,  principal  at  Danforth,  has  in- 
troduced into  his  school  the  American 
flag. 

Prin.  S.  C.  Rutherford  has  been  con- 
nected as  principal  with  the  Buckley  school 
three  years  with  an  increase  of  salary. 


The  School-Mistress'  Club. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
organization  held  a  meeting  in  Springfield 
on  Thursday,  December  26,  and  that  Mrs. 
Ella  F.  Young,  of  Chicago,  presided.  We 
wish  that  we  could  serve  the  interests  of 
this  Club  more  effectively  than  we  seem  to 
be  able  to.  We  are  emphatically  in  favor 
of  its  existence,  and  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion would  be  served  by  its  prosperity.  We 
are  glad  to  believe  that  it  held  a  valuable 
session  at  Springfield.  There  was  not  a 
large  attendance,  probably,  for  the  reason 
that  the  organization  is  not  well  advertised. 
There  are  many  very  intelligent  lady  teach- 
ers in  the  state  who  do  not  know  that  such 
an  organization  exists.  Instead  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  it  ought  to  have  at  its  meetings 
at  such  a  time,  one  hundred  of  the  best 
women  in  the  state.  The  only  notice  of 
this  meeting  appeared  in  a  paper  whose 
circulation  is  confined  principally  to  a  sin- 
gle county  of  the  state,  which,  though  the 
most  populous,  is  the  least  interested  in 
those  things  that  tend  toward  educational 
progress.  This  is  not  the  best  policy  to 
advance  the  interests  and  influence  of  the 
Club. 

The  columns  of  The  Public-School 
Journal,  with  its  8,000  subscribers  in  Illi- 
nois, are  open  to  this  Club  for  any  use  that 
it  pleases  to  make  of  them;  and  they  al- 
ways have  been.  If  the  "attitude"  of  The 
Journal  is  not  such  as  is  approved  on  the 
subject  of  relation  of  women  to  education, 
it  is  the  one,  we  believe,  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  education  demand  of  all  to  take.  It 
is,  briefly,  that  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren should  not  be  given  up  wholly  to  wo- 
men. Why  sensible  women  should  look 
with  disfavor  upon  this  attitude,  we  are 
unable  to  see. 

But  however  wrong  our  "attitude"  may 
be,  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  every 


effort  of  the  women  to  better  prepare  them- 
selves to  do  that  kind  of  educational  work 
that  has  been  done,  heretofore,  by  men 
very  largely;  and  we  believe  that  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  School-Mistress'  Club 
ought  to  exist  and  be  numerously  attended, 
and  no  one  will  regret  more  than  we  if  it 
be  allowed  to  die  from  want  of  interest  in 
its  administration  in  urging  its  importance 
upon  the  women  teachers  of  the  state. 


Case. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  angry  discussion 
arose  upon  the  question  of  a  ship  having 
a  tail.  The  discussion  having  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  duel  and  that  by  mutual  expla- 
nations, it  was  found  that  one  disputant 
was  thinking  of  a  sheep  while  the  other  had 
a  ship  in  mind. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  the 
world's  history  where  misunderstandings 
have  come  through  a  want  of  agreement  in 
premises. 

One  person  talks  of  the  case  of  a  certain 
noun  in  an  English  sentence,  and  in  his 
mind  defines  case  as  the  relation  of  sub- 
stantives to  other  words.  Another  declares 
that  English  nouns  have  no  case,  and 
thinks  of  case  as  the  forms  of  nouns  and 
pronouns  in  certain  relations. 

Now,  while  there  is  a  difference  in  defi- 
nition, there  seems  to  be  no  difference  in 
the  meaning  attached  when  it  comes  to 
naming  the  cases  in  analysis  of  sentences. 
Both  say  of  he  in  the  sentence,  "He  stud- 
ies well,"  that  it  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
being  the  subject  of  the  finite  verb  studies. 
No  student  of  Latin  thinks  of  templum  as 
in  the  nominative,  accusative,  or  vocative 
case,  because  it  ends  in  um;  but  because 
it  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  the  object 
of  a  transitive  verb,  or  of  a  preposition 
that  governs  the  accusative,  or  is  used  by 
way  of  address. 

If  case  denotes  form  rather  than  rela- 
tion, neuter  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension 
have  but  two  cases,  for  they  have  but  two 
forms.  Nor  can  neuter  nouns  generally 
have  but  three,  since  there  are  but  three 
forms. 

It  is  more  satisfactory  as  well  as  more 
philosophical  to  regard  case  as  the  relation 
of  substantives  to  other  words.  Then  is 
our  language  raised  to  the  dignity  of  hav- 
ing the  six  cases  of  the  Latin. 

EXAMPLES. 

Nom. — John  is  helping  his  brother  to- 
day. 
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Gen. — John's  book  needs  a  new  cover. 

Dat. — I  gave  John  a  new  book. 

Acc. — A  boy  struck  John  in  the  face. 

Voc. — John,  please  to  close  the  door. 

Abl. — John,  having  fallen  in  the  mud,  the 
teacher  let  him  go  home.  (This  is  the 
Latin  abl.  absolute). 

But  were  there  an  agreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed  in  gram- 
mar, the  opportunity  for  bodies  of  teachers 
to  spend  two  or  three  hours  occasionally 
to  no  purpose,  would  be  done  away. 


Will  Editors  Take  Notice? 

We  note  that  a  number  of  editors  who 
make  use  of  the  matter  in  our  Journal 
credit  it  to  The  Public  School.  Now 
there  is  an  educational  publication  called 
The  Public  School,  but  it  is  not  ours.  We 
note  that  even  so  intelligent  a  contem- 
porary as  the  hitelligence  always  speaks  of 
The  Public  School,  when  it  seems  that  he 
means  The  Public-School  Journal,  but 
the  Intelligence  is  a  little  near-sighted.  We 
know  that  our  magazine  would  read  as  well 
by  any  other  name,  but  we  much  prefer 
that  our  friends  permit  us  to  name  our  own 
child.  Whatever  we  print  in  The  Journal 
is  for  the  good  of  education,  and  can  be 
used  by  any  other  editor,  unless  our  con- 
tributors wish  to  protect  their  productions 
by  copyright;  but  we  hope  t  ey  will  not 
accuse  any  other  journal  of  doing  what  we 
alone  are  responsible  for.  They  have  short- 
comings enough  of  their  own  to  answer 
for,  and  should  not  be  charged  with  ours. 


Illinois  State  Association  Notes. 

Pres.  Peabody  was  not  able  to  preside  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Association.  His  place 
was  acceptably  filled  in  turn  by  T.  H.  Zeis, 
of  Englewood,  Geo.  E.  Ayers,  of  Hillsboro, 
A.  C.  Butler,  of  Beardstown,  and  A.  Bay- 
liss,  of  Sterling,  the  vice-presidents. 

There  was  the  largest  attendance  of  the 
leading  teachers  of  the  state  that  there 
has  been  for  years.  The  weather  was  per- 
fect, and  everybody  was  there  except  Chi- 
cago proper.  Of  the  2,000  teachers  fully 
nine  were  present.  These  were  the  young 
men  who  have  lately  gone  in  from  the  out- 
side, and  have  not  been  fully  acclimated. 
The  recent  annex  was  well  represented. 
But  for  the  suburbs  Chicago  would  have  no 
known  educational  existence.  The  attend- 
ance from  the  400  teachers  outside  the  city, 


under  the  inspiring  supervision  of  Superin- 
tendent Lane  and  his  assistants,  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  times  as  large  as  from 
the  2,000  teachers  within  the  old  city  limits. 

Froebel  and  his  contribution  to  educa- 
tional progress  were  the  leading  themes  of 
discussion  in  the  Womans'  Club,  the  Pri- 
mary Section,  and  the  General  Association. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  contributed  very  much 
to  the  value  of  these  discussions. 

Supt.  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Rockford,  was 
honored  by  an  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  State  Association  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Association  honored  itself  by 
electing  him.    "  Honors  are  easy." 

The  lovers  of  fun,  in  the  audience,  took 
the  program  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
president  on  Thursday  evening  and  kept 
the  Club  singing  and  the  elocutionist  recit- 
ing poetry  of  doubtful  propriety  until  ten 
minutes  to  nine  o'clock.  At  that  late  hour 
Dr.  Harris  began  his  lecture,  which  he  cur- 
tailed so  as  to  bring  the  exercises  within 
the  usual  limits.  Some  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  if  the  elocu- 
tionist and  the  songs  without  sense  had 
been  permitted  to  dance  attendance  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  instead  of 
subordinating  him  to  them.  But  the  pro- 
prieties are  forgotten  when  the  gallery  gods 
reign. 

There  were  about  seventy  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  state  in  convention, 
assembled  at  Springfield.  Supt.  Hester 
Smith,  and  Supt.  Barbee  read  two  excel- 
lent papers  while  our  reporter  was  present. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President,  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Rockford. 

Vice-presidents,  G.  F.  Miner,  of  Ed- 
wardsville;  Charles  Bartholf,  of  Chicago, 
and  J.  R.  Parker,  of  Jacksonville. 

Secretary,  Joel  M.  Bosolby,  of  Litchfield. 

Assistant  secretary,  Homer  Bevans,  of 
Chicago. 

Treasurer,  C.  O.  Scudder,  of  South  Ev- 
anston. 

Executive  committee,  Wm.  Jenkins,  of 
Mendota;  Miss  Laura  Hazel,  of  Carroll- 
ton;  and  T.  C.  Clendenin,  of  Cicero. 


At  the  teacher's  meeting,  on  December  14,  Dr. 
Hewett  gave  the  Boone  county  teachers  a  practical 
talk  on  Psychology.  It  was  sound  doctrine,  and  yet 
not  too  strong  meat,  for  the  Doctor  knows  how  to 
season  it  with  the  proper  sauce.  His  address  to  the 
parents  in  the  afternoon  was  highly  appreciated. 
There  ought  to  be  more  such  talks  to  parents,  for 
the  community  needs  to  be  enlightened  to  appreciate 
what  the  school  aims  at. 
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From  our  Correspondent] 

Scientific  Temperance  Education  Work  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

Five  hundred  or  more  able-brained  wo- 
men, representing  250,000  other  women  in 
the  Union,  all  engaged  in  a  determined 
battle  against  the  saloon,  is  what  one  saw 
at  the  great  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  re- 
cently held  in  Chicago. 

Probably  no  one  Department  among  the 
forty  in  which  these  women  are  working,  is 
more  directly  in  the  line  of  accomplishing 
the  purpose  of  the  organization,  than  the 
Department  of  Scientific  Temperance  In- 
struction, of  which  Mrs.  Mary.  H.  Hunt,  of 
Mass.,  is  the  originator  and  prime  mover. 

A  long  list  of  names,  on  which  appears 
the  names  of  some  noted  scientific  authors, 
and  of  at  least  five  of  the  leading  publish- 
ing houses,  besides  other  smaller  ones,  sets 
forth  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  more  man- 
uals of  instruction  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  Department,  Mrs.  Hunt, 
while  in  preparation,  and  have  recejved 
her  indorsement  because  of  their  satisfac- 
tory teaching  on  this  subject. 

It  has  probably  never  before  been  given 
to  any  one  person  to  lead  a  movement 
which  is  destined  to  tell  so  much  on  the 
future  as  this.  Only  a  genius  for  influenc- 
ing public  opinion  and  for  organizing  and 
directing  undisciplined  and  widely  scat- 
tered forces,  could  have  given  so  great  an 
impetus  to  so  great  a  movement  in  so  short 
a  time. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  re- 
port of  this  Department. 

"The  recent  unsuccessful  prohibitory  amend- 
ment campaigns  have  been  in  reality  attempts  to 
focalize  into  law  popular  sentiment  against  alcohol 
that  does  not  exist.  Few  of  the  disheartened  over 
these  results  know,  or  probably  have  stopped  to 
think,  that  there  is  now  at  work  an  almost  universal 
force  creating  an  intelligent  conviction  that  is  sure 
ere  long  to  permantly  reverse  these  defects. 

Within  seven  years  the  legislatures  of  twenty- 
seven  states  and  the  National  Congress  have  made 
the  science  of  temperance  a  mandatory  study  in 
schools  under  their  control.  Only  eleven  states  now 
remain  without  this  legislation.  Long  before  the 
next  decade  closes  Scientific  Temperance  will  be  a 
compulsory  study  in  every  public  school  in  this 
Republic. 

The  lack  of  a  variety  of  suitable  school  manuals 
to  teach  this  topic  seemed  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle at  first.  To  urge  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the 
first  books  that  met  the  need,  and,  as  long  as  they 
were  the  only  ones  that  did  this,  to  oppose  unwor- 
thy books,  urging  their  revision,  was  an  obvious, 
though  not  pleasant  duty,  that  is  no  longer  imposed, 
for  the  revision  of  defective  books,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  other  good  ones  is  the  great  victory  for  Sci- 
entific Temperance  of  this  year. 


As  a  result  of  our  unflinching  refusal  for  four  years 
to  endorse  books  on  this  topic  that  fell  below  our 
standards,  and  of  the  hard  work  of  the  past  year, 
we  now  report  as  many  good,  well  graded  temper- 
ance physiologies,  bearing  our  endorsement  because 
conforming  to  our  standards,  as  there  are  school 
text-books  on  most  other  topics.  These  are  issued 
by  different  publishers  and  among  their  authors  are 
names  known  to  national  and  international  fame. 

We  have  now  four  series  we  commend,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  well-graded  primary,  intermediate,  and 
high-school  book.  The  first  is  the  "Pathfinder  Ser- 
ies," our  first  books  which  have  been  pathfinders 
indeed  and  than  which  there  are  no  better  books. 
Let  us  never  forget  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  their 
publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  who  published  for 
us  when  no  one  else  would. 

Next  to  these  in  the  order  of  their  publication, 
and  which  we  now  commend  as  well,  are  the  "Ec- 
lectric  Physiology  Series,"  published  by  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co. ;  "The  Union  Physiology  Ser- 
ies," published  by  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  (being  a 
substitute  for  the  Smith  Physiologies);  and  "The 
Authorized  Physiology  Series,"  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  several  individual 
books:  an  intermediate  book  entitled  "A  Healthy 
Body,"  by  Charles  H-  Stowell,  M.  D.,  of  the  State 
Medical  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  "Dulaney's 
Standard  Physiology,"  published  by  W.  J.  C.  Du- 
laney,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  a  High  School 
Physiology,  now  in  press  by  Dr.  H.  Newell  Martin, 
F.  R.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  best  laws  and  the  best  books  are  useless 
without  interested  teachers,  but  each  year  shows 
the  teachers  more  ready  to  adopt  practical  methods 
as  fast  as  these  are  developed  and  presented.  This 
year  teachers  are  reported  as  doing  more  and  better 
work  than  ever  before. 

While  it  is  yet  hardly  time  to  look  for  results  from 
this  work,  reports  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try testify  that  public  opinion  is  being  influenced  by 
what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  that  classes  of  people 
inaccessible  by  other  instrumentalities  are  being 
reached;  that  in  many  cases  the  habits  of  parents 
are  being  changed,  and  that  a  generation  is  in  train- 
ing for  whom  the  saloon  will  have  no  attractions. 
These  results  are  most  marked  where  these  laws  are 
best  enforced  with  our  endorsed  text- books  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils. 

Give  us  time  enough  and  good-bye  to  the  halluc- 
ination abroad  in  the  land  that  there  is  something 
good  in  alcohol  for  beverage  purposes,  and  good- 
bye to  the  saloon  which  cannot  exist  after  that  hal- 
lucination is  dispelled. 

The  great  events  in  history  that  we  call  progress 
have  been  the  slow  fruitage  of  seeds  of  truth  sown 
in  the  human  mind.  A  little  more  than  500  years 
ago  Wycliffe  translated  the  Bible  into  English. 
Volumes  were  chained  to  reading  desks  in  open 
churches  and  the  printing  press  that  followed  gave 
truth  a  wider  hearing.  As  surely  as  Luther  and  the 
Reformation  were  the  sequel  of  the  open  Bible  in 
the  language  of  the  people,  as  surely  as  constitu- 
tional liberty  followed  the  Magna  Charta  and  the 
printing  press,  so  surely  will  alcohol  be  abolished 
from  the  habits  of  the  people  who  have  learned 
through  the  schools  of  its  evil  nature  and  effects, 
and  so  surely  will  the  overthrow  of  the  saloon  fol- 
low the  enactment  of  these  Scientific  Temperance 
Laws  and  the  study  of  these  temperance  text-books 
both  of  which  are  echoes  of  the  primordial  decree, 
"Let  there  be  light." 
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The  Wisconsin  Teachers. 

A  large  delegation  of , the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  have  charge  of  the  schools  in 
the  state  met  in  the  senate  chamber  at  the 
capitol,  when  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Osh- 
kosh,  called  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  to  order. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  by 
Miss  Isabella  Lamont,  of  Madison,  one  of 
the  primary  teachers  of  the  city  schools. 
Miss  Lamont's  paper  was  very  carefully 
prepared  and  full  of  good  thoughts. 

Ex-State  Superintendent,  Edward  Sear- 
ing, of  Mankato,  Minn.,  spoke  upon  the 
subject  of,  "Normal  Schools  in  the  United 
States." 

The  following  committees  were  then  ap- 
pointed by  President  L,  D.  Harvey: 

Enrollment — H.  J.  Desmond,  Geo.  W. 
Reigle,  and  John  E.  Riordan. 

Resolutions— J.  T.  Flavin,  W.  H.  Halsey, 
and  E.  R.  Johnson. 

Honorary  Members — W.  H.  Beach,  H. 
C.  Curtis,  and  A.  F.  Rote. 

L.  H.  Clark,  of  Baraboo,  presented  a 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  question, 
"How  Can  the  Organization  and  Work  of 
this  Association  be  Made  More  Effective 
in  Promoting  Educational  Interests?"  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  discussed  to 
some  extent  and  a  spirit  of  opposition  was 
shown,  which  will  result  later  in  a  thorough 
discussion. 

President  Duncan  McGregor,  of  the 
Plattville  Normal  School,  presented  a  pa- 
per on  "  Method,"  discussing  in  a  very 
practical  manner  good  and  poor  methods 
of  teaching  the  various  studies. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Dudgeon,  of  Menomonie,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  committee  which 
had  under  consideration,  "What  can  this 
Association  do  to  Encourage  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Higher  Code  of  Professional 
Ethics  Among  Teachers?"  "  A  code  of 
ethics  among  teachers,"  says  the  report, 
"should  consist  of  five  duties:  1,  duties  of 
of  teachers  to  the  profession;  2,  duties  of 
teachers  to  the  each  other;  3,  duties  of 
teachers  to  the  board  of  education;  4,  du- 
ties of  teachers  to  the  pupils;  5,  duties  of 
teachers  to  the  people."  The  report  spec- 
ified what  consisted  of  unprofessional  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  teacher. 

Superintendent  A.  J.  Smith,  of  Waukesha, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Desirability  and  Means 
of  Elevating  the  Standard  of  Qualifica- 
tions for  Common  School  Teachers."  The 
speaker  reviewed  difficulties  under  which 
county  superintendents  labored  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  common  schools. 


J.  H.  Terry,  of  the  Lake  Mills  high 
school,  discussed  the  subject,  "  The  Free 
High  School  Principal  as  a  Supervisor  of 
Work  in  the  Grades  Below  the  High 
School." 

Mr.  Searing  reviewed  the  facilities  which 
St.  Paul  enjoys  for  entertaining  those  who 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  which  will  be  held 
there  next  June. 

President  Salisbury,  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  urged  a  large  attendance 
at  St.  Paul,  and  stated  that,  without  doubtj 
the  National  Meeting  will  not  come  West 
again  for  some  time.  Consequently,  Wis- 
consin should  be  well  represented. 

Agent  W.  M.  Foresman,  of  the  North- 
western road,  stated  that  the  road  proposed 
to  run  special  vestibuled  trains  to  St.  Paul, 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  June.  The 
rate  will  be  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Normal  School,  moved  that  a  committee 
of  five,  with  Professor  Salisbury  as  chair- 
man, be  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  Wis- 
consin Association's  visit  to  St.  Paul. 


Michigan  Teachers. 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion closed  its  session  on  December  22. 
The.  following  are  the  officers  for  1890: 
President,  J.  G.  Plowman,  of  White  Pigeon; 
secretary,  D.  A.  Hammond,  of  Charlotte; 
treasurer,  W.  H.  Cheever,  of  Three  Rivers. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  the 
township  system  in  the  management  of 
country  schools.  The  next  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  at  Grand  Rapids,  on  a  date  to 
be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee. 


A  Classic  Gem. 

Abou  Ben  Add  'em  (may  his  pay  increase)! 
Awoke  from  a  dream  of  anything  but  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold: — 
Exceeding  "gall"  had  made  Ben  Add'  em  bold; 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

"What  writest  thou?"  The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And  sweetly  smiling,  this  reply  it  made, 

"Names  of  subscribers  who  the  cash  have  paid." 

"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Add  'em.    '-Nay  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.    Add  'em  spoke  more  low, 
And  said,  "I  pray  thee  write,  and  do  not  fail, 
My  name  as  one  who  will  remit  next  mail." 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  awakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  editors  had  blessed. 
And  lo!  Ben  Add'  em's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

{Adapted from  the  Arabic,  by  J.  H.  B.) 
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Editorial  Mention. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  ioth 
of  the  month,  send  postal  card  at  once  informing 
us.  Do  not  wait  for  a  month  or  two  and  then  send 
us  word  that  the  number  did  not  come. 

Education  in  South  Dakota  met  with  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Prof.  Edward  Olson,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  university  at  Vermillion.  He  lost  his 
life  at  the  burning  of  the  Tribune  building,  in  Min- 
neapolis. 

The  31st  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Springfield,  111.,  has  come  to  our  table.  The  super- 
intendent makes  a  very  full  and  encouraging  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  gives 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  system. 

The  South  Dakota  Teacher  is  the  name  of  the 
new  educational  journal  of  South  Dakota.  The  first 
volume  was  issued  December  1.  It  gives  evidence 
of  that  push  and  enterprise  so  characteristic  of  the 
new  West.  We  extend  to  this  new  member  of  the 
journalistic  fraternity  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Henry  S.  Frieze,  of  Michigan 
University,  removes  one  of  the  ripest  classical 
scholars  and  a  most  genial  gentleman  from  the 
ranks  of  teachers.  He  was  both  a  linguist  and  an 
artist,  and  universally  beloved  by  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  know  him. 

The  National  Educational  Association  and  Coun- 
cil of  Education  will  hold  their  next  annual  conven- 
tional St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  June  4  to  11,  1890.  The 
official  "Bulletin,"  containing  programs,  rates,  and 
full  particulars,  to  be  issued  in  March,  will  be  sent 
free.    Address  S.  Sherin,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Every  one  anxious  to  find  something  sensible  and 
simple  that  prepares  children  for  the  study  of  what 
is  essential  in  grammar,  and  for  writing  good  Eng- 
lish, should  examine  Dr.  DeGarmo's  No.  1  and  No. 
2,  of  "Language  Below  the  High  School."  They 
are  for  pupils  below  the  fifth  year.  Priceofeach,  12c. 

Pres.  Canfield,  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, has  put  himself  on  record  as  favoring  an 
educational  congress  and  an  educational  exhibit  of 
vast  proportions,  to  be  held  at  the  World's  Fair,  in 
Chicago,  in  1892.  Of  course  there  will  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  of  some  sort.  We  wish  that  we  might 
be  able  to  exhibit  five  millions  of  the  best  taught 
boys  and  girls  in  the  world.  But  the  time  is  a  little 
short  to  prepare  such  an  exhibit  for  1892.  Possibly 
1992  may  be  able  to  make  it.  That  will  be  just  at 
the  threshold  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  millennium. 

The  Michigan  Moderator  gives  evidence  that  it 
has  the  experience  of  other  school  journals  in  the 
following  suggestions  on  teaching,  it  seems  to  us  a 
cute  device  for  mingling  business  with  instruction. 
We  believe  our  readers  will  see  the  point,  and  hope 
that  we  will  profit  by  it. 

"  A  monthly  statement  of  an  account,  or  a  notice 
of  indebtedness,  is  merely  in  accord  with  good  bus- 
iness principles,  and  we  hope  that  teachers  will  so 
teach  their  pupils.  The  receipt  of  such  a  bill  should 
offend  no  one  if  it  is  a  just  bill,  but  should  receive 
prompt  and  courteous  attention.  If  wrong,  call  for 
an  explanation;  if  right,  and  the  receiver  cannot 
pay  at  once,  let  him  respond  and  state  the  situation. 
This  may  seem  an  unnecessary  bit  of  advice  on  our 
part,  but  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about,  and 
can  furnish  bills  of  particulars  if  needed." 


Anna  V.  LaRose  has  been  chosen  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Logansport,  Ind.  This  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  that  state,  but  a  good  one. 

S.  C.  Hanson  is  superintendent  of  the  Williams- 
port  schools.  He  is  a  musical  composer  as  well  as  a 
school  superintendent  and  a  successful  one.  His 
"Merry  Melodies"  has  sold  to  the  numoer  of  19,000. 

Robert  Browning  is  dead.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  generation  now  passing  off  the 
stage.  Those  who  have  studied  his  poetry  most  es- 
teem him  the  greatest.  He  died  full  of  years  and  of 
honor. 

Supt.  Jas.  V.  Martin,  of  the  schools  of  Green- 
field, Ind.,  died  October  28,  after  a  lingering  illness. 
He  was  honest,  capable,  and  faithful  to  his  convic- 
tions of  duty.  What  higher  commendation  could 
we  bestow  ? 

Supt.  A.  C.  Butler,  of  Beardstown,  111.,  sends  us 
for  a  Christmas  present  a  match  holder  made  by  one 
of  his  pupils  in  the  workshop  connected  with  his 
schools.  We  return  our  thanks  with  the  greetings 
of  the  season. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyvania,  was  stricken 
down  with  paralysis,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1889, 
and  died  on  the  14th.  He  was  only  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  was  worn  out  by  overwork.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  capable  and  consciencious  educators  of 
the  country,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  following  is  from  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Knox  county,  Ind. : 
Editor  Geo.  P.  Brown. 

My  Dear  Sir: — The  Public-School  Journal 
is  a  very  welcome  visitor  at  this  office.  I  would  that 
it  were  a  visitor  to  every  teacher  in  Knox  county. 
It  is  full  of  "meat."  The  December  number  is 
more  than  worth  the  subscription  price  for  a  year. 
My  advice  to  the  teacher  is,  after  taking  his  home 
organ,  The  Indiana  School  Journal,  take  The  Pub- 
lic-School Journal.  I  have  just  finished  reading 
this  number,  and  it  encourages  me  in  my  official 
capacity  to  do  more  and  better  work  for  the  schools 
of  Knox  county. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  your  efforts  to 
help  the  profession  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Johnson. 

We  note  that  Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward  continues  his 
bombardment  of  the  Council  Committee's  Manual 
Training  Report  in  each  number  of  The  Teacher. 
So  far  as  yet  appears  there  are  no  breaches  in  the 
walls.  This  is  not  because  of  the  impregnable 
character  of  the  report,  we  feel  certain.  The  ord- 
nance employed  is  either  too  light  or  else  it  is  mis- 
directed. There  seems  to  be  a  little  of  both.  We 
are  warned  that  some  of  us  are  to  "be  left  behind 
as  our  civilization  rushes  on  at  lightning  speed." 
But  we  give  fair  warning  that  we  propose  to  hang 
on  to  the  coat  tail  of  this  "on  rushing  civilization," 
if  it  has  one.  Possibly  it  has  exchanged  its  coat  for 
the  mechanics'  blouse.  In  that  case  we  may  be 
"left  behind,"  but  we  are  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  the  civilization  that  endures  is  not  one  that 
"rushes  on  at  lightning  speed."  All  real  growth  is 
slow.  The  spirit  of  civilization  is  not  in  the  storm 
nor  in  the  earthquake,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 
It  is  spirit,  and  not  a  machine  "rushing  on  at  light- 
ning speed."  But  it  finds  the  machine  useful,  even 
when  it  essays  the  function  of  spirit.  Manual  train- 
ing has  its  uses  as  well  as  its  abuses. 
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We  shall  continue  the  articles  of  Dr.  Harris  in 
the  next  issue. 

A  full  report  of  the  State  Meeting,  at  Springfield, 
will  appear  in  our  February  number. 

State  Superintendent  Thayer,  of  Wisconsin, 
speaks  in  no  uncertain  language  touching  the  "Ben- 
nett Law,"  and  its  enforcement.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  man  at  the  head  of  Wisconsin's  educational 
system  taking  an  unquestionable  stand  in  defense  of 
compulsory  education,  and  the  rights  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state. 

The  committee  appointed  to  provide  transporta- 
tion and  secure  accommodations  for  Illinois  teach- 
ers to  and  at  St.  Paul,  next  summer,  consists  of  :  A. 
G.  Lane,  Chicago;  J.  W.  Cook,  Normal;  Wm. 
Jenkins,  Mendota;  Supt.  Miner,  Edwardsville;  Les- 
lie Lewis,  Hyde  Park;  Homer  Bevans,  Englewood; 
Supt.  Kinnie,  Rockford. 

To  County  Superintendents.— The  lists  sent 
to  you  for  correction  were  of  those  whose  time  of 
subscription  has  expired  on  our  old  subscription 
lists,  and  of  whose  postoffice  address  we  are  un- 
certain. Our  purpose  for  sending  them  out  was  to 
get  information  that  would  enable  us  to  avoid  send- 
ing The  Journal  to  the  wrong  postoffices. 

"The  Evolution  of  Dodd"  is  the  best  book  on 
pedagogy  in  the  market.  It  is  an  intensely  inter- 
esting story,  and  brim  full  of  the  best  suggestions  to 
teachers.  It  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular books  published.  We  will  send  it  free  to 
anyone  and  everyone  who  will  send  us  a  new  sub- 
scriber at  1 1. 50.  This  offer  holds  good  for  three 
months. 

The  action  of  North  Dakota,  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic institutions,  shows  the  make-up  of  her  people. 
A  State  University,  a  School  of  Mines,  an  Agricul- 
tural College,  a  State  Normal  School,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  a  State  Reform  School,  a  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  an  Institution  for  the  Feeble-mind  el, 
Soldiers'  Home,  a  Blind  Asylum,  an  Industrial 
School,  School  of  Manual  Training,  a  School  of 
and  endowed  with  land  grants. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  Classification 
Record  is  a  necessity  where  anything  like  Close 
Supervision  of  country  and  vilalge  schools  is  desired. 
We  have  advocated  this  for  years,  and  are  more 
than  gratified  to  see  its  importance  so  generally 
recognized. 

In  response  to  a  general  demand  for  a  more  per- 
fect and  complete  Record  than  any  yet  offered,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gantz  undertook  the  arrangement  of  a  new 
form.  It  is  now  from  the  press  and  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. The  Record  represents  not  alone  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  Gantz,  who  for  years  has  been  identified  with 
the  System  of  Close  Supervision,  but  also  the 
thought  and  ideas  of  a  number  of  County  Superin- 
tendents, who  have  devoted  much  time  to  an  ear- 
nest study  of  the  essentials  in  supervising  country 
and  village  schools. 

The  new  Record  is  published  by  the  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
is  furnished  at  $1.25  per  copy,  postpaid. 
f  Rates  especially  liberal  are  made  for  introduction. 
A  sample  copy  will  be  cheerfully  sent  county  super- 
intendents, county  commissioners,  and  secretaries 
of  boards  of  Education,  who  contemplate  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Classification  Record.  Correspond- 
ence touching  the  introduction  of  the  Record,  or 
any  other  feature  of  Close  Supervision,  is  solicited. 


Will  all  our  friends,  when  answering  advertise- 
ments, please  mention  the  Public-School  Jour- 
nal? 

The  Teachers'  Vacation  Association  want  a  wide- 
awake teacher  to  represent  them  in  every  county. 
They  give  the  best  of  references,  and  pay  well  for 
work.  Write  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Newby, 
Olathe,  Kan. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  each  num- 
ber of  Dr.  DeGarmo's  "  Language  Work  Below 
the  High  School."  The  universal  endorsement 
these  little  language  books  are  receiving  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Mr.  DeGarmo  has  produced  a 
series  of  language  lessons  which  teachers  have  long 
been  looking  for.  The  series  covers  the  complete 
course  in  language  below  the  high  school,  and 
every  school  contemplating  a  change  in  language 
text,  or  the  introduction  of  a  language  series, 
should  examine  these  books  before  adopting.  Single 
number,  postpaid,  12  cts.  Sample  copies  furnished 
free  to  Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents,  and 
Principals,  contemplating  the  introduction  of  a 
language  series.  Address  Public- School  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Chicago  or  Bloomington,  111. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  from  C.  R. 
Gleason,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis. : 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Superintendent 
that  the  provisions  in  chapter  519,  laws  of  1889,  re- 
quiring boards  of  education  to  fix  the  compulsory 
period  of  attendance  and  the  time  at  which  attend- 
ance shall  be  consecutive,  is  mandatory.  This  opin- 
ion is  sustained  by  several  prominent  attorneys  of 
this  city.  None  whom  I  have  consulted  have  given 
a  different  interpretation.  I  do  not  see  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  can  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. The  constitution  of  this  state,  which  pro- 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  common-school 
system  and  makes  its  establishment  and  taxation  for 
its  susport  mandatory,  would  seem  to  carry  with  it 
the  authority  to  secure  to  children  the  privileges 
and  benefits  thus  derived.  The  act  simply  affirms 
the  right  of  the  state  to  determine  certain  things 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  its  citizens.  That 
children  and  the  state  have  rights  which  parents, 
guardians,  and  others  must  respect,  is  the  only 
ground  for  an  issue  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  If  the  law  be  faithfully  executed  no  child  will 
be  deprived  from  the  benefits  of  a  limited  amount  of 
education  in  the  English  language  through  the  in- 
difference, neglect,  or  cupidity  of  parents  or  others 
having  control  of  it. 


The  Magazines. 

The  Cosmopolitan  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  magazines.  In  the  January  number  the  publish- 
ers evidently  tried  to  share  with  other  first-class 
monthlies  the  honor  of  issuing  the  most  brilliant 
and  readable  magazine  of  the  day.  How  well  they 
have  succeeded  we  will  leave  to  the  individual  judg- 
ment of  our  readers.  Among  the  many  interesting 
articles  we  notice:  "Bouguereau,  Artist  and  Man," 
"Columbia  College,"  "Thrones  that  will  Totter 
Next,"  "Sugar  Cane  and  Sugar  Making,"  "A 
Cruise  Around  Antigua,"  "Famous  Beauties," 
"Blenheim,  the  Famous,"  and  "The  Romantic 
Story  of  a  Great  Corporation."  All  of  these  arti- 
cles are  illustrated.  This  number  also  contains  the 
complete  illustrated  novel,  "St.  Mary  of  the  An- 
gels," by  Thomas  A.  Jauvier. 
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Scribner's  Magazine. — The  fourth  year  of  this 
magazine  begins  with  the  January  number.  It  prom- 
ises to  follow  its  well- approved  course  of  printing 
articles  of  interest  in  themselves,  by  writers  who 
really  have  something  to  say.  A  department  has 
been  added  called  "The  Point  of  View,"  in  which 
subjects  of  passing  and  permanent  interest  will  be 
discussed  by  the  best  writers. 

Among  the  interesting  articles  we  notice,  "Notes 
and  Impressions  of  the  Paris  Exposition;"  "Elec- 
tricity in  the  Household;"  "Water-Storage  in  the 
West;"  "Tripoli  of  Barbary;"  with  a  spice  of  fic- 
tion, and  of  poetry. 


Atlantic  Monthly. — The  January  number  of  this 
magazine  is  full  of  good  things  The  first  install- 
ment of  Frank  Gaylord  Cook's  series  of  papers  on 
"Forgotten  Political  Celebrities"  will  make  us  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  others  that  are  to  follow. 

Dr.  Holmes  writes  about  old  age,  but  with  a  vigor 
that  proves  that  he  is  still  one  of  the  boys.  Mrs. 
Deland's  serial,  "Sidney,"  begins  in  this  number. 
Agnes  Repplier  writes  about  "English  Love  Songs, 'J 
illustrating  the  subject  by  a  series  of  quotations. 

"The  Echo  Song,"  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  is  a  gem,  as  is 
also  "Mens  Sana,"  by  Edith  M.  Thomas. 


The  Century. — The  two  next  numbers  of  The  Cen- 
tury will  contain  the  last  chapters  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln.  In  January  there  will  be  given  a  vivid 
description  of  the  last  days  of  Lincoln,  an  account 
of  his  assassination  and  funeral,  and  of  the  attack 
on  Seward.  Supplementary  articles,  by  confeder- 
ate and  union  officers,  on  the  "Pursuit  and  Death  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth,"  will  accompany  this  install- 
ment. Among  the  illustrations  is  a  diagram  of  the 
box  in  Ford's  theatre,  a  fac-similie  of  a  play  bill 
found  in  President  Lincoln's  box  after  the  assassina- 
tion, etc.  The  fiction  of  this  number  consists  of 
new  chapters  of  Mrs.  Barr's  "Friend  Olivia,"  and 
Stockton's  "The  4  Merry  Chanter'  ";  also  complete 
stories  by  Matt  Crim  aud  John  Heard,  Jr. 


St.  Nicholas. — The  January  St.  Nicholas  fully 
warrants  the  promise  that  it  was  to  be  virtually  a 
second  Christmas  number.  Of  contributions  pecu- 
liarly seasonable  may  be  noted:  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford's  poem,  "The  Yule  Log's  Song;"  "In  the 
Tenement,"  a  gentle  reminder,  by  Malcolm  Doug- 
las; "Christmas  on  the  4Polly',"  by  Grace  F.  Cool- 
idge,  a  little  marine  song  telling  of  a  new  trap  for 
Santa  Claus;  "A  New-Fashioned  Christmas,"  a 
humorous  bit  of  verse,  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann,  and 
the  charming  story,  "The  Little  Buttonwood  Man," 
by  Helen  P.  Strong.  The  frontispiece  is  an  orig- 
inal engraving  by  F.  French,  and  shows  a  lovely 
child  whose  bright  face  shows  her  to  be  "Ready  for 
a  New  Year." 

Nora  Perry's  serial  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Birch.  A  stirring  story  for  boys,  by  William  T. 
Stoddard,  strongly  illustrated  by  C.  T.  Hill,  entitled 
"Crowded  out  o'  Crofield,"  is  begun. 

A  story  of  New  Mexico  life,  by  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis,  gives  the  legend  of  the  now  inaccessible  "En- 
chanted Mesa,"  upon  which,  tradition  says,  there 
is  a  deserted  village  just  as  it  was  left  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  A  photograph  of  the  Mesa  from  nature 
is  one  of  the  illustrations. 

Good  stories  which  cannot  be  more  particularly 
praised,  through  lack  of  space  to  do  justice  to  this 
overflowing  number,  are  "Tracked  by  a  Panther," 
a  winter  hunting-sketch,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
and  "Bertha's  Debut,"  by  Ella  W.  Peattie. 
—4 


Taken  altogether  it  is  a  varied  and  strong  table 
of  contents. 


The  Forum  for  January  comes  to  us  laden  with 
the  best  reviews  of  living  subjects,  giving  hearings 
alike  to  each  side  of  every  controversy,  Politics, 
Literature,  Social  Science,  and  Religion.  Among 
its  200  contributors  are  the  leading  essayists  and  lit- 
erateurs  of  America  and  Europe.  Sample  free. 
Forum  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly '. — We  give  here- 
with the  contents  of  this  truly  "popular"  magazine: 
4 'The  Future  Situs  of  tne  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the 
United  States,"  by  Edward  Atkinson,  LL.  D.,  Ph. 
D.  (illustrated);  "Public  Schools  as  Affecting  Crime 
and  Vice,"  by  Benjamin  Reece;  44The  Taouist  Re- 
ligion," by  Warren  G.  Benton;  "Letters  on  the 
Land  Question,"  by  Herbert  Spencer,  Frederick 
Greenwood,  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  and 
John  Laidler;  "Two  and  a  Half  Per  Cent.,"  by 
George  lies;  "The  Rare  Forms  of  Orchids,"  by  J. 
Dybowski  (illustrated);  "Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands," 
by  Henry  J.  Hhilpott;  "Palm  Trees  and  their  Uses," 
by  M.  J.  Poisson  (illustrated);  "A  Harvest  from  the 
Ocean,"  by  Professor  C.  Morton  Strahan;  "Birds 
with  Teeth,"  by  Otto  Meyer,  Ph.  D.  (illustrated); 
"The  Effect  of  Cave  Life  on  Animals,  and  its  Bear- 
ing on  the  Evolution  Theory,"  by  A.  S.  Packard; 
"The  Chinese  Theory  of  Evolution,"  by  Adele  M. 
Fielde;  "Sketch  of  Alexander  Wilson"  (with  por- 
trait); "Correspondence:  Farming  and  the  Tariff. — 
A  remonstrance,  etc.";  "Editor's  Table:  Tolstoi's 
4Confession.' — The  Land  Question. — The  Twentieth 
Birthday  of  'Nature'";  4  4Literary  Notices" ;  "Pop- 
ular Miscellany  Notes." 


Book  Reviews. 

A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  and  An- 
tonyms.—By  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 
Flemming  H.  Revell,  publisher,  Chicago. 
This  is  a  "handy"  book.    It  is  especially  so  for 
literary  people  and  public  speakers,  because  it  gives 
both  the  synonyms  and  the  antonyms  of  a  large 
number  of  words.    It  also  contains  a  Dictionary  of 
Briticisms,  Americanisms,  etc.,  in  common  use,  a 
list  of  Prepositions  used  after  certain  words,  a  list 
of  Homonyms,  a  list  of  Classical  Quotations,  and 
of  Abreviations   and   Contractions.    The  careful 
writer,  who  regards  euphony  as  well  as  the  thought, 
will  find  this  volume  a  valuable  assistant. 


Elementary  Practical  Physics. — By  H.  M. 
Chute,  M.  S.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
Chicago. 

This  volume  is  prepared  by  a  practical  teacher, 
with  the  object  of  leading  the  student  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  Physics  by  the  so-called  "Laboratory 
Method."  It  is  the  course  pursued  by  the  students 
in  the  High  School  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  as  prepa- 
ration for  the  University.  It  is  a  good  aid  to  a 
rational  "text-book  method"  of  teaching  physics, 
by  supplying  a  brge  number  of  exercises  by  way  of 
verification  of  what  has  been  presented  in  the  text- 
book. It  can  also  be  used  to  lead  the  way  for  the 
pupil,  if  the  teacher  prefers  that  he  proceed  by  the 
44  method  of  discovery."  It  is  as  near  to  such  a 
method  as  can  be  followed  in  our  schools  with 
profit.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  well  printed, 
and  contains  nearly  600  different  exercises,  com- 
monly called  "experiments,"  to  verify  the  facts  in 
physics. 
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First  Lessons  in  Greek. — By  James  Robinson 
Boise.  Revised  by  J.  G.  Pattengill.  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co,  Chicago,  111. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  159  pages,  designed  to 
prepare  the  beginner  for  the  study  of  the  Anabasis. 
The  revision  by  Prof.  Pattengill  has  been  made  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  textual  criticism  and  has  adapted  these  lessons  to 
the  latest  additions  of  the  Greek  grammars.  Some 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  lessons  as  origi- 
nally published  in  1870.  Every  teacher  of  Greek 
will  find  it  profitable  to  examine  this  book  before 
determining  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  his  be- 
ginning class.  It  is  printed  with  excellent  type  and 
seems  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  eminent  scholars 
that  have  prepared  it. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. — 
By  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.    Comprising  passages 
from  his  writings,  by  Marietta  Kies.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
This  book  might  be  named  "Harris  in  Extracts." 
It  collects  into  one  volume,  of  287  pages,  valuable 
material  that  is  widely  scattered  and  wholly  unac- 
cessible  to  the  world  at  large.    It  forms  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  The 
style  is  clear,  and  the  matter  as  simple  and  easy  as 
it  is  possible  for  such  matter  to  be.   To  the  undisci- 
plined mind  all  real  philosophic  thinking  is  an  as- 
cent into  the  clouds.    Their  trouble  is  not  in  the 
language,  as  they  generally  suppose,  but  in  compre- 
hending that  which  the  language  expresses.    It  is 
an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  to  them.    But  it  is 
the  great  excellence  of  Dr.  Harris  that  in  all  his 


philosophic  writing  he  stands  with  both  feet  on  the 
earth.  His  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  car- 
ries the  motto,  "Philosophy  can  bake  no  bread,  but 
it  can  reveal  to  us  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality." 
But  the  reader  of  Dr.  Harris  is  ready  to  affirm  that 
philosophy  can  both  bake  bread  and  reveal  God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality.  There  is  nothing  so 
mean  or  so  lofty  that  is  not  comprehended  by  it. 
Philosophy,  as  here  presented,  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern to  man.  It- is  not  merely  a  discipline,  or  a 
subject  to  be  "gotten  up"  in  a  college  course  of 
study,  but  it  is  a  revealer  to  man  of  himself  and  of 
the  world,  in  a  new  and  eminently  satisfactory  light. 
The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  young  people,  and 
those  not  so  young,  who  are  looking  for  some 
intellectual  basis  on  which  to  stand,  and  from 
which  to  study  their  relations  to  God  and  to  man, 
will  hail  with  joy  this  book  as  a  revelation.  No 
man  of  modern  times  has  written  so  plainly  and  so 
simply  of  the  most  profound  things  in  the  Universe. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  running 
Fast  Vestibule  Express  trains  daily  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  also  between  Chi- 
cago and  Denver  and  between  Chicago  and  Council 
Bluffs  and  Omaha,  affords  the  most  attractive  route 
to  all  important  points  in  the  Great  West.  Makes 
close  connections  for  California,  Oregon,  and  all 
Pacific  Coast  points.  For  maps,  time  tables,  sleep- 
ing car  reservations,  apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent, 
or  to  E.  P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chi- 
cago. 


.READING: 


"  Learning  to  read  is  the  most  difficult  of  human  attainments." — Maria  Edgeworth. 
Miss  Edgeworth  would  have  changed  her  opinion  could  she  have  seen  these  new  aids  : 


Bedlam's  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language 
and  Reading. — A  manual  for  primary  teachers, 
plain  and  practical;  being  a  transcript  of  work 
actually  done  in  the  school-room.  $1.25. 

The  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  the 
appendix,  bound  separately  in  leatherette.  50c. 

Bedlam's  Stepping  Stones  to  Reading— A 

Primer. — Supplements  the  Board  Reading  Les- 
sons of  the  above.    25  cents. 

Bedlam's  First  Reader.— New  and  valuable 
word  building  exercises,  designed  to  follow  the 
above.    35  cents. 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Primer.  —  Presents  the 
word  method  in  a  very  attractive  form  to  the 
youngest  reader.    25  cents. 

Fuller's  Charts. — Three  charts  for  exercises  in 
the  elementary  sounds,  and  for  combining  them 
to  form  syllables  and  words.  The  set  for  $1.25. 
The  set  mounted,  $2.25. 


"Wright's  Nature  Reader.  No.  I.— Describes 
crabs,  wasps,  spiders,  bees,  and  some  univalve 
mollusks.    96  pages.    25  cents. 

Wright's  Nature  Reader,  No.  II. — Describes 
ants,  flies,  earthworms,  beetles,  barnacles,  star- 
fish, and  dragon  flies.    184  pages.    35  cents. 

Wright's  Nature  Reader,  No.  III.— Has  les- 
sons on  plant  life,  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  and 
birds.    306  pages.    45  cents. 

Hall's  How  to  Teach  Reading. —Also  deals 
with  the  important  subject  of  what  children 
should  and  should  not  read.    15  cents. 

Ventura's  Mantegazza's  Testa.— A  book  to 
help  boys  toward  a  complete  self-development. 
$1.25. 

Always  enclose  above  prices  when  ordering. 


D.  C.  MBA.TH  &  CO., 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago 
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County  superintendents  wishing  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  visitation  of  schools  should  use  the 
"Superintendents  Record  of  Visits."    Price  $2.50. 
Address,  J.  D.  Benfdict, 

Springfield,  111. 

Not  "An  echo  from  the  tomb!"  Harper's  Fifth 
Reader,  so  different  from  the  typical  fifth  of  our 
boyhood  days,  is  a  delightful  volume.  It  has  the 
fresh,  vigorous,  bracing  flavor  of  the  United  States 
about  it.  It  is  living  literature  rather  than  an  echo 
from  the  tomb.  While  the  ancients  are  good,  the 
moderns  are  better."    Yours  sincerely, 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Supt.  Schools, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  attention  of  the  traveling  public  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  Erie  system  of  railway  has  put 
on  two  fast  trains  between  Chicago  and  New 
York,  which  are  equipped  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  the  day,  and  provide  through  accommo- 
dations for  all  classes  of  passengers,  without  change. 
The  morning  solid  vestibule  express,  leaving  over 
the  Chicago  &  Atlantic  at  10:15  a.  m.  and  arriving 
in  New  York  the  following  day  at  5:00  p.  m.,  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  trains  ever  run  from  Chicago. 
The  dining  car  runs  through,  thus  affording  passen- 
gers the  opportunity  of  securing  meals  at  such  hours 
as  best  suit  their  convenience.  The  second  train 
leaves  by  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  at  2:35  p.  m., 
via  Niagara  Falls,  and  arrives  in  New  York  at  10 
p.  m.  This  arrangement  affords  passengers  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  passage  either  via  Niagara  Falls 
or  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Salamanca,  without  any 
additional  charge  for  first-class  through  service. 
For  information  address, 

W.  H.  Hurlburt, 

G.  W.  P.  Agent,  Chicago. 


LADIES 

Who  Value  a  Refined  Complexion 
MUST  USE 

POZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It  Imparts  a  brilliant  transparency  to  the 
■kin.  Eemovei  all  pimples,  freckles  and 
dlscoloratlons,  and  makes  the  nkln  delicate* 
ly  soft  and  beautiful.  It  contains  no  lime, 
White  lead  or  arsenic.  In  three  shades; 
ptnk  or  flesh,  white  and  brunette. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

All  Druggists  and  Fancy  Ms  Dealers  Everywhere. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

9-12-12 


Two  fast  trains  to  Georgia  and  Florida.  Only  one 
night  out.  Commencing  November  24,  1889,  via 
Queen  Crescent  and  East  Tenn.,  Va.  &  Ga.,  lines. 
Pullman  and  Mann  cars  on  both  trains.  Apply  to 
Ticket  Agents  throughout  the  country  or  to  P.  S. 
Gilmore,  Gen'l  Northern  Passenger  Agent,  193 
Clark  street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  W.  Wrenn,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 

E.  T.,  V.  &  G.  System. 

THE  RE-UNITED  WABASH. 

After  a  separation  of  two  years  and  a  half  the 
lines  of  the  Wabash  road  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  have  been  re  united  under  one 
management.  The  Wabash  may  now  properly  be 
considered  one  of  the  great  railway  systems  of  the 
country,  having  lines  in  six  different  states  and  ter- 
ritories and  the  following  large  cities:  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Toledo,  Des  Moines,  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Louis.  Always  progressive,  the  man- 
agement of  this  magnificent  property  propose  to 
leave  nothing  undone  to  maintain  the  well-known 
popularity  of  the  Wabash  with  the  public.  The 
roadbed  is  to  day  in  better  condition  than  ever 
before;  all  iron  rails  that  remained  have  been  re- 
moved and  new  steel  substituted  therefore;  and  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of  equipment 
the  Wabash  is  abreast  of  the  times.  The  public  is 
familiar  with  the  famous  Wabash  dining  car,  which, 
we  are  glad  to  note,  will  remain  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  this  road.  The  Wabash  is  interested 
in  a  line  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  East,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "Niagara  Falls  Short  Line." 
The  rates  via  this  line  are  $2  less,  first  class,  and 
$2.60  less,  second  class,  to  Boston,  and  $1.50  less 
first  class  to  New  York,  than  any  other  route  via 
Detroit  and  Niagara  Falls. 


C.  M.  BARNES' 

New  Publications 


Holmes's  Drawing  Books. 

Complete  in  three  numbers.  Perfectly  graded.  All  teach- 
ers appreciate  this  new  departure.  Price,  20  cents  each. 
A  sample  set  sent  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Holmes'  Drawing  Charts  (10  Nos.). 

Mounted  on  rollers.  Size,  28x42.  These  charts  are  de- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  blackboard  work,  and  will  be 
found  a  great  help  to  teachers.    $1.25  each;  $10  per  set. 

Holmes'  Drawing  Cards. 

Ten  in  an  Envelope.  Designed  for  primary  and  kinder 
garten  schools.    Price,  10  cents  a  set. 

Thomas'  Writing  and  Pencil  Books. 

Two  numbers.  Writing,  96  cents  per  dozen.  Pencil  Series 
45  cents  per  dozen.  Pupils  will  learn  to  write  two  years 
earlier  than  with  ordinary  copy  books. 

Miss  E.  S.  Kirkland's  One  Thousand 
Composition  Subjects. 

Or  what  shall  we  write  about.  Every  teacher  and  pupil 
should  have  it.    Price,  15  cents. 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  a  large  lot  of  supplemen- 
tary readers  which  we  sell  at  a  very  low  price. 
Correspondence  requested. 

C.  M.  BARNES, 

Publisher  and  Bookseller,         75  and  77  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Pemberton's  Report  Book. 

A  system  of  monthly  reports  for  common  schools.  35c. 
doxen,  $2.50  per  100. 

Second-Hand  Books  Bought  and  Sold.  Dec.  '90. 
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Low  holiday  rates  via  Wabash.  The  Wabash 
railroad  will  sell  holiday  excursion  tickets  at  a  fare 
and  one  third  for  the  round  trip,  on  December  24, 
25,  and  31,  and  January  3,  1890,  inclusive. 

COLONIST  SLEEPERS. 

The  Union  Pacific  Ry.,  also  known  as  The  Over- 
land Route,  has  lately  added  to  its  service  a  number 
of  new  cars  (which,  by  the  way,  are  built  by  the 
world-famous  Pullman  Company)  entitled,  Colonist 
Sleepers,  and  which  for  convenience  and  comfort 
are  but  little  behind  the  handsome  Pullman  Palace 
Car.  The  cars  are  designed  for  the  use  and  com- 
fort of  the  colonist,  who,  with  his  family,  intend 
moving  west  to  grow  up  with  the  country. 

The  only  difference  between  these  cars  and  the 
regular  first-class  Pullman  is  that  the  Colonist 
Sleeper  is  not  upholstered.  There  are  fourteen 
sections  in  each  car,  and  separate  toilet  rooms  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  At  night,  by  means  of  slid- 
ing head  boards,  and  heavy  damask  curtains,  as 
much  privacy  is  secured  as  if  in  the  regular  first- 
class  sleeper.  Plenty  of  fresh,  clean  towels  and  a 
good  supply  of  water  are  also  to  be  found.  A  uni- 
formed porter  accompanies  each  car  to  look  after 
the  comfort  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  passen- 
gers. It  certainly  seems  that  for  cheap  and  com- 
modious sleeping  accommodations,  while  traveling, 
these  cars  cannot  be  excelled. 

CATARRH. 

Hay  fever,  catarrhal  deafness.  A  new  home 
treatment.  Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian  tubes.  Mi- 
croscopic research,  however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 


fact,  and  the  result  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has  been 
formulated  whereby  these  distressing  diseases  are 
rapidly  and  permanently  cured  in  from  one  to  three 
simple  applications,  made  at  home  by  the  patient 
once  in  two  weeks.  A  pamphlet  explaining  this 
new  treatment  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  three  cents 
in  stamps  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son, 
337  and  339  West  King  street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  writer  recently  made  a  trip  over  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad.  This  road 
connects  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Iowa  with 
that  popular  summer  resort  of  the  West,  Spirit  Lake, 
and  affords,  also,  a  direct  route  to  the  new  and 
booming  towns  of  Dakota.  The  good  roadbed  and 
excellent  time  made  should  make  every  Iowan 
proud  of  this  distinctively  Iowa  road. 

For  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  inflamation  and  con- 
gestion called  "a  cold  in  the  head,"  there  is  more  po- 
tency in  Ely's  Cream  Balm  than  in  anything  else  it 
is  possible  to  prescribe.  This  preparation  has  for 
years  past  been  making  a  brilliant  success  as  a  rem- 
edy for  cold  in  the  head,  catarrh  and  hay  fever. 
Used  in  the  initial  stages  of  these  complaints  Cream 
Balm  prevents  any  serious  development  of  the  symp- 
toms, while  almost  numberless  cases  are  on  record 
of  radical  cures  of  chronic  catarrh  and  hay  fever  af- 
ter all  other  modes  of  treatment  had  proved  of  no 
avail. 

Special  Notice. 

We  are  now  able  to  assure  the  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  The  Public-School  Journal  Club  that 
their  Catalogues  and  Membership  Cards  are  about 
ready  for  mail.  Subscribers  who  have  not  yet  ap- 
plied should  do  so  at  once. 


JBastin's  Botany. 


THE  cordial  reception  given  by  teachers  throughout  the  country  to  Prof.  Bastin's  "  ELEMENTS 
OF  BOTANY"  on  its  first  publication,  about  two  years  ago,  has  justified  the  author  in  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  "  Elements"  for  the  third  edition  just  issued,  and  in  a  preparation  of  the  "College 
Botany,"  especially  adapted  for  use  by  more  advanced  students. 


BASTIN'S   COLLEGE  BOTANY, 

"A  very  satisfactory  and  worthy  text-book." 

— Public  Opinion,  New  York. 

"The  subject  is  treated  *  *  with  many  practical  exercises 
interspersed,  which  will  serve  as  valuable  hints  to  the  teacher, 
as  well  as  be  of  direct  advantage  to  the  student  " 

— Bulletin  of  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

"The  author  has  prepared  his  text  with  great  care,  and  has 
brought  together  in  compact  shape  much  that  is  best  in  modern 
botany." — Botanical  Gazette. 

"The  illustrations  are  numerous,  the  language  simple,  the 
type  and  paper  excellent,  and  the  binding  substantial  and 
handsome." — Chas.  Rice,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City. 

"We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  text  book  of  botany  for  schools 
and  colleges  yet  published." — The  Microscope,  Detroit. 

"The  best  and  most  thorough  of  American  treatises  having 
the  same  general  scope  " — Evening  Journal.  Chicago. 

"  It  is  free  from  needless  technicalities,  remarkably  clear  and 
interesting  to  read,  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  teachibility." 
— Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

"  It  is  free  from  all  unnecessary  tecnicalities,  and  unfolds  the 
subject  in  a  way  that  makes  it  plain  and  interesting  to  any 
student  of  fair  intelligence." — Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

"  We  have  seen  no  work  on  botany  arranged  for  the  class- 
room which  combines  so  much  of  the  practical  and  useful  and 
interesting  as  the  volume  under  review.  And  this  we  may  say 
after  many  years  of  teaching  the  science." — Chi.  Inter-Occean. 

College  Botany. — Octavo,  451  pages,  579  illustrations, 
Half  Leather.  A  beautiful  book.  Retail,  $2.50;  Intro- 
ductory, $1.80. 


BASTIN'S  ELEMENTS   OF  BOTANY. 

"  We  heartily  commend  the  book.  *  *  It  is  well  up  to  the 
times  —  fresh  and  vigorous." — Botanical  Gazette. 

"We  heartily  commend  the  treatise  to  teachers  or  general 
readers.  *  *  The  arrangement  is  admirable." — American 
Microscopical  Journal. 

"  It  is  a  simple,  straightforward  presentation  of  the  subject 
which  will  prove  of  the  highest  value  to  beginners,  and  be 
used  advantageously  by  more  advanced  students." —  Bulletin 
of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

"The  suggestions  for  practical  work,  which  follow  each 
chapter,  are  features  of  the  book  of  which  the  practical  and 
enthusiastic  botanist  will  speak  with  warm  praise." — Journal 
of  Education. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  book  is  a  scholarly  produc- 
tion."—  Chicago  Herald. 

"  I  prefer  it  to  any  I  have  seen  for  Normal  School  work." — 
Emma  D.  Straight,  Normal  Park,  111. 

"It  is  a  splendid  work." —  Prof.  C.  P.  Pengra,  Boston. 

"The  book  is  a  treasure  to  me  in  the  class-room." — Prof. 
A.  M  Kirsch,  Notre  Dame  University. 

"  To  my  mind  it  is  the  best  text-book  of  botany."— President 
Olsen,  of  the  University  of  Dakota. 

"  1  put  it  first  of  the  books  of  botany."— Prof.  Otto  A.  Wall, 
St.  Louis. 

Elements  of  Botany.— Octavo,  283  pages,  446  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth.    Retail,  $1.25;  Introductory,  qoc. 


Circular  with  Table  of  Contents,  Specimen  Pages,  and 
Illustrations,  etc.,  sent  free  to  teachers  upon  request. 


For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Booksellers. 
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Women  vs.  Men. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  among 
the  leading  women  teachers  to  exalt  woman 
as  a  superior  being,  and  especially  as  the 
superior  teacher.  Even  so  sensible  a  wo- 
man as  Mrs.  Hailmann  speaks  of  women 
as  the  teachers  of  the  race.  And  we  re- 
cently listened  to  an  address  by  a  lady 


president  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association 
which  was  devoted  to  the  glorification  of 
woman. 

If  a  man  should  address  an  audience 
with  the  evident  intention  of  setting  forth 
the  greatness  and  excellence  of  man  as  dis- 
tinguished from  woman,  the  general  ver- 
dict would  be  that  he  was  in  small  business. 
Is  it  that  women  are  themselves  in  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  what  they  affirm  that 
they  devote  so  much  energy  to  proving  it? 
It  needs  no  elaborate  proof  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  sun  shines. 

We  hold  that  the  attitude  of  these  wo- 
men is  not  the  best  one  to  take.  It  is  a 
waste  of  energy  for  either  sex  to  attempt 
to  prove  its  superiority  to  the  other.  As 
well  might  the  arc  of  a  circle  affirm  its  su- 
periority to  its  supplementary  arc.  Man 
and  woman  are  the  complementary  parts 
of  a  complete  humanity.  For  either  to 
claim  that  it  is  the  whole  or  the  more  ex- 
cellent part  is  folly. 

It  is  no  nearer  the  truth  for  Mrs.  Hail- 
mann to  proclaim  that  women  are  the  di- 
vinely appointed  teachers  of  the  race  than 
it  is  for  Bishop  Spalding  to  declare  that 
men  are  the  only  beings  fitted  for  that  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  bad  for  any  school  or  any  educa- 
tional system  that  does  not  make  use  of 
the  peculiar  talents  of  men  and  of  women 
in  educating  the  children. 

Woman  is  not  less  than  roan  in  her  vir- 
tues, nor  in  her  vices.  Man's  virtues  and 
vices  are  different  from  hers- — that  is  in  so 
far  as  he  is  man.  Many  of  these  belong  to 
both  in  common.  The  common  vice  of 
both  is  selfishness.  Either  will  permit  a 
great  cause  to  suffer  in  order  to  advance 
his  individual  interests.  Men  will  withdraw 
from  the  vocation  of  teaching  because  they 
can  get  more  money  for  less  labor  in  other 
pursuits.  Women  will  encourage  the  cu- 
pidity of  mankind  by  claiming  that  they 
alone  are  fitted  for  the  education  of  the 
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children.  They  have  long  reiterated  the 
demand  that  they  shall  receive  the  same 
pay  as  man  for  the  same  work.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  pay  of  teachers  is  now  vir- 
tually determined  by  the  supply  of  women 
able  to  fill  the  places.  The  statement  that 
women  receive  the  same  pay  for  the  same 
work  is  illusory.  The  fact  is  that  if  men 
would  continue  in  the  schools  they  must 
work  for  the  wages  for  which  women  can 
be  obtained.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tional women  who  can  do  a  man's  work 
reasonably  well  in  school  or  elsewhere. 
But  this  is  not  true  of  women  in  general. 
So  there  are  certain  men  that  can  do  wo- 
man's work  in  education  as  well  as  she. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  men  and  wo- 
men complement  each  other  in  teaching, 
and  in  every  vocation  in  which  both  en- 
gage, unless  their  work  is  purely  mechan- 
ical. 

This  complementary  part  in  teaching 
needs  to  be  done  quite  as  urgently  as  the 
part  of  which  it  is  the  complement.  The 
most  immediate  reason  why  it  is  not  done 
in  so  many  of  our  schools  in  the  cities  is 
(1)  the  influence  of  the  seemingly  just  de- 
mand that  "persons  who  perform  the  same 
work  shall  receive  the  same  pay;"  and  (2) 
the  readiness  of  employers  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  teachers  to  the  remuneration  that 
women  can  accept.  The  cry  of  the  same 
pay  for  the  same  work  is  illusive,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  and 
women  to  do  the  same  work  in  teaching. 

Both  women  and  men  are  needed  in  the 
schools,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
must  govern  the  price  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

The  present  tendency  is  toward  making 
the  needs  of  the  individual  the  basis  for 
determining  the  price  to  be  paid  for  ser- 
vice, rather  than  the  needs  of  a  family. 
The  demand  for  "the  same  pay  for  the 
same  work"  is  an  added  impulse  to  this 
tendency.  Many  women  teachers  are  the 
main  source  of  support  for  families.  But 
this  is  not  generally  true.  It  is  the  general 
rule  that  men  must  get  enough  for  their 
labor  to  support  a  family.  It  would  be  a 
calamity  should  the  wages  of  men  be  so 
reduced  that  they  were  unable  to  support 
families.  It  is  because  the  school  gives  so 
little  assurance  of  such  remuneration  that 
men  are  seeking  other  vocations.  The 
wages  of  men  and  of  women  cannot  be 
regulated  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  work  done  by  each.  The 
demands  of  family  and  of  society  must 
also  be  considered  in  determining  them. 


There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  the 
world  owes  every  one  a  living. 

It  is  this  larger  demand  made  by  our  in- 
stitutional life  upon  men  that  requires  that 
they  shall  be  paid  more  than  women  for 
their  services. 

It  would  be  the  destruction  of  much 
that  is  best  in  our  present  civilization 
should  the  needs  of  the  individual  man 
rather  than  the  needs  of  the  family  deter- 
mine the  pay  he  shall  receive  for  his  labor. 

But  we  would  repeat  that  in  education 
we  must  all  broaden  our  view  of  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  men  and  women  as  teach- 
ers, and  of  the  value  of  the  services  of 
each  class.  The  schools  need  manly  men 
and  womanly  women  for  teachers.  They 
do  not  need  womanly  men  nor  manly  wo- 
men. Each  sex  must  recognize  its  comple- 
ment in  the  other,  and  neither  should  claim 
that  the  arc  it  subtends  is  the  whole  circle. 


Educational  Iowa. 

More  than  eight  hundred  of  the  teachers 
of  Iowa  assembled  at  the  Annual  Associa- 
tion in  DesMoines,  on  the  first  days  of  Jan- 
uary. We  have  seldom  met  a  more  capa- 
ble and  more  wide-awake  company  of  men 
and  women.  There  were  probably  more 
women  than  men  in  attendance,  but  not 
many  more.  There  are  about  five  times  as 
many  women  as  men  in  the  schools,  but  the 
men  who  are  teaching  are  generally  in  posi- 
tions that  demand  of  them  that  they  attend 
such  meetings.  The  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association  was  a  woman,  Miss  Lotta 
Granger,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  pre- 
siding officer  to  the  general  satisfaction,  and 
with  marked  ability.  The  programs  of  all 
the  meetings,  both  General  and  Depart- 
mental, were  very  full.  But  little  time  was 
allotted  to  discussion.  If  we  could  make 
our  associations  less  of  the  mass  meeting 
and  more  of  the  inquiry  meeting,  their 
value  would  be  enhanced.  But  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  not  abroad  among  teachers 
as  it  ought  to  be.  We  all  attend  them  not 
so  much  in  the  attitude  of  learners  as  of 
instructors.  We  are  generally  in  that  happy 
state  of  unconscious  ignorance  in  which 
each  one  is,  from  his  own  standpoint,  the 
embodyment  of  wisdom.  It  is  probably 
this  condition  of  mind,  more  than  any 
other  one  thing,  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  teachers  of  any  state  to  combine 
in  the  forwarding  of  any  educational  move- 
ment. They  will  not  give  and  take,  and 
so  agree  upon  something  and  all  push  for 
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that.  Until  they  learn  to  do  this  they  will 
be  without  much  influence  in  making  pub- 
lic opinion  or  influencing  legislation.  "It 
is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves"  that 
the  educators  of  a  state  have  so  little  to 
do  in  determining  the  educational  legisla- 
tion of  a  state. 


Iowa  is  threatened  with  disastrous  legis- 
lation on  two  important  questions  to  edu- 
cation. The  one  is  an  attempt  to  enforce 
state  uniformity  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, as  in  Indiana,  and  to  dictate  the  price 
at  which  books  shall  be  sold. 

The  wise  thing  for  any  legislature  to  do 
is  to  empower  every  school  district  or  cor- 
poration to  supply  the  schools  with  free 
text-books  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  This 
will  open  the  way  to  relief  to  any  commu- 
nity where  the  booksellers  get  up  a  corner 
on  school  books.  Any  community  can  buy 
its  school  books  at  two-thirds  their  present 
cost  if  they  will  go  into  the  open  market 
for  them; — unless  that  community  has  al- 
ready made  arrangements  by  which  a  cheap 
rate  is  secured. 

But  the  general  public  have  become 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  school  teach- 
ers are  all  the  secret  agents  of  the  book 
publishers,  and  have  combined  to  maintain 
the  imposition.  The  small  politician  who 
has  some  chestnuts  of  his  own  in  the  fire, 
uses  this  public  sentiment  for  all  that  he 
can  make  of  it  to  secure  a  cheap  reputation 
which  he  may  turn  to  other  account. 

This  is  as  it  always  has  been  whenever 
this  blind  giant,  the  public,  permits  the 
man  with  an  ax  to  grind,  to  force  it  to  turn. 

Better  councils  have  continued  to  pre- 
vail in  most  states  so  far,  but  the  foolish- 
ness of  book  publishers  in  filling  the  coun- 
try with  their  agents,  and  their  still  more 
foolish  book  fights,  make  the  people  be- 
lieve that  there  are  millions  of  profit  annu- 
ally in  the  school  books  of  a  single  state. 
But  because  there  are  fools  in  the  world  is 
no  good  reason  why  everybody  should  turn 
fool.  The  serious  question  is  how  best  to 
protect  the  people  from  imposition  and 
monopoly.  Not,  certainly,  by  creating 
others,  as  they  have  done  in  Indiana  and 
California.  Leave  it  so  that  each  com- 
munity can  protect  itself.  If  it  will  not  do 
this  when  it  has  the  power  no  one  will 
mourn  much  if  it  suffers. 


There  seems  to  be  not  a  little  indication 
that  county  superintendency  is  to  be  put 
on  trial  before  the  Iowa  legislature  this 


winter.  This  indicates  an  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  public  opinion.  This  is  an  office 
that  rises  or  falls  in  the  public  estimation 
with  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  office.  Some  excellent  men 
in  scholarship  and  motives  are  not  wise  in 
tempering  their  reforms  to  the  condition  of 
the  county,  and  so  are  laid  on  the  shelf. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  if  the  county  super- 
intendent is  good  for  something  the  people 
favor  the  office. 

The  county  superintendency  is  the  key- 
stone to  the  educational  arch  in  this  coun- 
try at  this  time.  Our  educational  progress 
lies  along  the  line  of  county  supervision  of 
the  schools.  Whatever  disasters  may  over- 
take it  in  states  where  it  is  practiced  can 
be  but  temporary.  Popular  education  is 
a  growing  idea,  and  close  supervision  is 
necessary  in  the  present  stage  of  its  growth. 

The  country  school  is  no  better  in  Ohio 
to-day  than  it  was  when  we  went  to  the 
country  school  there  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  At  least  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment commensurate  with  the  improvement 
in  the  city  schools,  and  in  other  institu- 
tions in  the  state.  These  schools  have  been 
wholly  without  supervision  all  these  years. 

There  are  counties  in  Illinois  where  the 
country  schools  are  one  hundred  per  cent 
better  than  they  were  even  ten  years  ago, 
because  of  the  influence  of  the  county 
superintendent. 

But  if  the  public  continue  to  act  on  the 
belief  that  "  anybody  is  good  enough  to 
teach  school,"  or  to  be  a  county  superin- 
tendent, then  there  will  continue  to  be  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  over  the  existence  of 
the  office,  and  in  the  meantime  the  wheels 
of  educational  progress  will  move  very 
slowly  indeed  in  those  localities. 


False  Notions  of  Th  oroughness. 

Mr.  Vaile,  of  the  Intelligence^  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  has  a  mission.  And  it  is 
one  especially  fitted  to  his  special  talent, 
as  every  one's  mission  is.  He  can  repeat 
the  commonest  of  common-place  discus- 
sions on  some  educational  topic  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  entertaining  reading, 
because  of  its  genuine  literary  qualities, 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  thoughts 
and  inquiries  that  the  ordinary  listener 
would  not  find  suggested  by  the  discussion; 
and  he  can  use  the  stiletto  with  the  artistic 
skill  of  an  Italian  bandit. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers 
of  Chicago,  is  his  opportunity,  and  he  im- 
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proves  it  to  the  edification  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment of  his  readers.  Without  these 
teachers'  meetings  we  do  not  affirm  that 
he  would  be  a  man  without  a  mission,  but 
without  him  these  meetings  would  want  an 
artist  to  put  life  and  beauty  into  the  raw 
material  they  furnish.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  in  which  warmed  over  meats  are 
better  than  the  original  feast. 

One  reflection  suggested  by  the  meeting 
held  in  December  is  the  distinction  that 
ought  to  be  made  between  thorough  and 
exhaustive  knowledge  in  teaching  young 
children.  The  gentleman  who  presented 
the  report  on  teaching  primary  number 
seemed  to  under-estimate  the  fact  that  good 
teaching  does  not  demand  that  a  pupil 
know  all  the  applications  that  can  be  made 
of  one  fact  before  he  gives  his  attention  to 
another.  The  snowball-poultice  theory  of 
Col.  Parker,  with  which  all  of  his  admirers 
are  so  familiar,  is  a  reasonably  good  one 
even  when  Mr.  Giffin  resorts,  in  the  appli- 
tion  of  it,  to  the  stabbing  of  a  child's 
tongue  to  teach  it  the  number  three.  But 
why  a  child  should  be  kept  applying  to 
weariness  the  number  two,  after  he  knows 
it  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  very  clear.  Most 
children  are  not  stupid,  and  if  they  were, 
the  common  experience  of  school  life  can  be 
safely  trusted  to  repeat  many  things  often 
enough  to  give  skill  in  the  use  of  them, 
after  the  idea  is  securely  lodged  in  the 
mind. 

An  exhaustive  knowledge  of  an  idea  is  a 
knowledge  of  all  of  its  relations  to  other 
hi  ngs.  The  ground  of  difference  of  opinion 
•  number  of  rela- 

tions of  one  idea  that  a  child  must  learn 
before  he  passes  on  to  another.  We  can 
safely  leave  some  things  to  time. 


What  Interests  Us  ? 

The  proposition  holds  true  in  general, 
that  we  are  interested  in  what  we  already 
know.  We  were  about  to  say  that  we  are 
interested  in  nothing  else. 

Try  it  on  with  the  average  audience  in 
church  or  lecture  hall.  It  is  the  speaker 
who  tells  them  in  an  artistic  way  what  they 
are  already  quite  familiar  with,  that'  wins 
their  hearts.  Educational  audiences  are 
no  exception.  A  shining  example  will,  at 
once  arise  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
readers.  He  is  the  head  of  a  large  system 
of  schools,  is  learned,  and  a  poet  of  no 
mean  ability.  He  has  been  for  years  en- 
tertaining audiences  to  the  point  of  enthu- 


siasm with  the  tritest  and  commonest  ex- 
periences of  the  every-day  life  of  any  in- 
telligent teacher.  He  presents  them  with 
the  art  of  a  poet,  and  all  respond,  "  How 
true!  "  The  nation  asks  him  to  tell  of  the 
points  of  excellence  in  a  "  recitation,"  or 
of  the  "  duty  of  a  principal,"  and  publish- 
ers ask  the  privilege  of  publishing  these 
sayings  to  other  nations,  that  the  world  may 
exclaim,  "  How  true  !  "  And  yet  there  is 
not  an  idea  in  them  that  the  teachers  of  the 
world  had  not  learned  by  heart  in  the  early 
years  of  their  experience. 

Oliver  P.  Morton  was  a  brilliant  exam- 
ple of  a  politician,  who  had  power  to 
sway  audiences  by  the  marshalling  of  tru- 
isms. He  did  not  live  long  after  he  died, 
for  the  reason  that  he  really  added  nothing 
to  the  world's  thought.  Not  one-half  of 
our  readers  know  of  him  except  as  one  of 
the  names  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion. 
It  is  he  who  puts  a  new  idea  into  the  heads 
of  the  race  that  achieves  immortality. 

We  do  not  say  that  audiences  do  not 
enjoy  the  synthesizing  of  familiar  ideas 
nto  new  judgments  and  so  gaining  new 
knowledge,  provided  that  it  requires  no 
effort  on  their  own  part.  They  are  willing 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  or  even  to 
pay  their  half-dollar  for  it,  if  they  can  get  it 
in  that  way,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  think 
for  it.  As  a  rule,  the  race  must  either  be 
cajoled  into  thinking  new  thoughts,  or  be 
pricked  on  to  it  by  the  spur  of  necessity. 
Why  bother  themselves  to  break  up  the 
new  bundles  of  wheat  when  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  pound  the  old  straw.  This  latter 
has  all  the  appearance  of  thinking.  We  are 
all  by  nature  so  lazy  !  And  thinking  is  the 
hardest  work  in  the  world  to  do. 

The  children  are  not  unlike  the  grown  up 
children.  What  they  already  know,  or  can 
know  easily,  interests  them.  Teaching  is 
elevated  to  a  fine  art  when  the  pupil  is 
made  hungry  to  know,  even  though  it  costs 
the  pain  of  thinking  to  come  by  it. 

It  is  not  in  the  purview  of  this  article  to 
theorize  on  ways  of  realizing  this  end  of 
teaching,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  realizing  it. 

One  reason  for  our  distaste  for  new 
thoughts,  or  our  pain  in  thinking  them,  is 
the  fact  that  energy  of  every  kind,  both 
mental  and  physical,  naturally  seeks  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  Spirit  is  a  nat- 
ural born  economist.  It  will  never  travel 
through  a  freshly  plowed  field,  when  it  can 
follow  a  well  beaten  road.  It  is  only  the 
Will  that  can  lash  it  into  obedience  to  the 
order  to  break  a  new  path  through  the 
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freshly  plowed  field.  It  is  the  discipline 
of  life  to  change  this  natural  economy  of 
spiritual  energy,  into  a  freer  and  more  ra- 
tional expenditure.  These  new  lines  must 
be  run  and  new  tracks  laid.  In  spiritual 
matters  every  one  must  earn  anew  what- 
ever inheritance  he  shall  possess.  God 
made  it  only  possible  for  him  to  "  become 
as  gods."  Attained  divinity  is  the  result 
of  striving.  The  great  problem  of  educa- 
tion is,  how  to  make  the  pupil  love  the 
strange  idea  at  the  gate,  and  make  it  a 
part  of  his  own  possessions. 


"  This  On-Rushing  Civilization." 

Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward  continues  to  pound 
away  from  month  to  month  in  the  columns 
of  the  Teacher,  on  the  rather  unyielding 
walls  of  the  report  of  the  Council  com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training.  The  grave 
seriousness  with  which  he  arrays  his  men 
of  straw,  and  the  delight  with  which  he 
fells  them  to  the  earth  with  his  Thor's  ham- 
mer, are  intermingled  with  those  elements 
of  the  comic,  and  with  that  thorough-going 
good  nature  that  makes  them  entertaining 
reading.  He  calls  upon  all,  and  especially 
upon  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  to  climb 
upon  the  car  of  civilization,  as  it  "rushes 
on  at  lightning  speed,"  under  the  penalty 
of  being  left  behind,  and  listening  to  the 
cheering  cry,  "  I  told  you  so,"  from  him 
and  his  more  fortunate  companions,  as  the 
car  sweeps  out  of  sight. 

t  n  our  loneliness  we  fall  to  reflecting. 
What  constitutes  an  "  on-rushing  civiliza- 
tion "  as  distinguished  from  that  slow, 
plodding  civilization  that  is  never  in  a 
hurry,  but  is  so  prodigal  of  time  ?  It  is  a 
car,  it  has  wheels,  it  is  probably  propelled 
by  electricity,  the  modern  principle  of 
life.  It  is  a  wonderful  machine,  the  pro- 
duct of  this  mechanical  age.  Manual 
training  is  the  school-master  who  is  urging 
his  pupils  to 

"Jump  into  the  wagon 
And  all  take  a  ride." 

Both  wagon  and  school-master  have 
their  uses,  we  doubt  not.  The  ways  of 
providence  are  inscrutable.  A  great  poet 
declares  that  Mephistopheles  himself  is 
one  of  the  great  moving  forces  in  the  sal- 
vation of  man.  So  may  be  an  "on-rushing 
civilization."  But  the  ways  of  either  are 
peculiar.  There  is  nothing  more  common 
than  to  hear  very  good  people  say,  that 
there  is  nothing  too  bad  to  be  of  some  use. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  good  old  lady 
who  held  up  his  satanic  majesty  to  her 
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grand-children,  as  a  model  of  industry. 
So,  whether  we  regard  this  "  on-rushing 
civilization  "  as  a  demon  from  the  pit,  or  as 
an  angel  of  light,  we  have  ground  for  call- 
ing it  good. 

And  from  this  we  drop  into  a  still  graver 
vein  of  reflection.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  general  conviction  that  all  things,  how- 
ever bad,  are  compelled  to  "  work  the 
good,"  unless  it  is  that  our  education  is  a 
growth,  not  something  manufactured;  that 
civilization  is  an  organism,  not  a  mechan- 
ism; a  life,  and  not  a  wagon;  a  world,  and 
not  a  strand  in  the  warp  or  woof  of  the 
world.  Such  a  civilization  cannot  be  "on- 
rushing."  The  mighty  glacier  is  a  better 
symbol  of  its  progress  than  the  mountain 
stream.  And  it  is  like  the  glacier,  too,  in 
that  it  is  cold  and  unyielding,  not  warm  and 
fluid.  It  bears  everything  in  its  grasp 
steadily  forward  with  it  toward  its  own 
predetermined  end  with  irresistible  force, 
let  the  so-called  "car  of  civilization" 
rattle  on  its  surface  never  so  loudly. 

Let  this  "on-rushing  civilization "  rush 
on,  then.  It  sooner  or  later  will  return  up- 
on its  track,  like  a  man  lost  in  a  forest. 
We  will  console  ourself  that  if  we  do  not 
jump  into  this  present  car  we  shall  have 
another  opportunity  to  mount  it  in  a  few 
years,  when  it  makes  its  periodical  round. 
It  will  bear  a  different  device  upon  its  ban- 
ner then,  but  it  will  be  the  same  old  car. 


The  Study  of  the  History  of  Education. 

It  is  astonishing  what  sins  the  educa- 
tional journals  of  the  country  commit  in 
the  name  of  education.  Every  craze,  every 
exploded  theory,  every  conceivable  change 
looking  toward  possible  reform  has  its 
advocates  among  them.  And  there,  too, 
we  find  the  cynics  and  the  satirists,  both  of 
what  is  false  and  of  what  is  true.  Fortu- 
nately the  great  common  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  easily  started  from  its  moorings, 
and  much  that  appears  in  these  mediums 
for  reflecting  individual  opinions  produces 
no  influence.  About  as  pernicious  a  doc- 
trine as  we  have  seen  advocated  for  some 
time  is  that  of  the  uselessness  of  the  study 
of  the  history  of  education  by  teachers. 

No  one  questions  that  the  statesman 
must  know  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
state;  the  artist,  the  history  of  art;  the 
musician,  the  history  of  music;  the  lawyer, 
the  history  of  law;  the  theologian,  the 
history  of  theology;  the  writer,  the  history 
of  literature;  and  even  the  architect  must 
know  the  history  of  architecture  if  he  is  to 
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be  trusted  to  build  a  house.  But  he  who 
is  to  be  the  architect  in  the  building  of  a 
human  soul  (for  the  architectural  element 
in  education  is  a  large  one)  needs  to  know- 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  our  present  theory  of  education! 

And  this  brilliant  idea  originates  in  the  su- 
burbs of  Chicago!  But,  on  second  thought, 
this  is  not  so  strange.  The  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  is  not  hard  to  trace.  From  the 
Chicago  point  of  view  materialism  is  nin- 
teen-twentieths  of  existence  and  spirit  one- 
twentieth, — not  alcoholic  spirit,  however. 

They  do  not,  therefore,  need  the  history 
of  anything,  for  they  do  not  recognize  any- 
thing as  a  growth.  If  they  want  any  "his- 
tory" they  will  make  it  just  as  they  make 
other  things.  What  do  they  care  about  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans?  They  never 
lived  in  Chicago.  This  spirit, — for  we 
maintain  that  it  is  such,  though  it  is  the 
"spirit  that  denies," — has  crept  into  the 
study  of  the  educational  editor,  over  the 
broken  pointed  pentagram  carved  upon  its 
threshold,  and  has  taken  on  the  form  of 
a  traveling  scholar. 

We  need  not  trace  the  origin  of  this  doc- 
trine further.  Its  source  is  enough  to  con- 
demn it. 

The  chief  mischief  results  when  this  ed- 
itor falls  asleep  and  lets  his  misleading 
spirit  spread  the  Intelligence  for  his  cloak 
on  which  to  ride  through  the  world. 


What  is  it  to  Know? 

In  a  discussion  at  one  of  the  recent  meet- 
ings of  the  principals  of  Chicago,  the  doc- 
trine was  advanced  that  one  knows  only 
what  his  senses  have  conveyed  to  him. 
One  of  the  speakers  affirmed  that  he  "  did 
not  know  that  there  was  such  a  city  as 
London,  for  he  had  never  seen  it.  The 
existence  of  London  was  only  a  matter  of 
opinion  with  him."  The  application  of 
this  doctrine  at  the  time  was  to  the  effect 
that  science  could  not  be  acquired  from 
books.  It  can  only  be  acquired  by  the 
study  of  things.  But,  of  course,  the  doc- 
trine has  a  wider  application.  Knowledge 
of  history  is  impossible.  We  know  noth- 
ing of  what  man  has  done  in  the  genera- 
tions that  have  gone  before.  We  know 
nothing  of  what  exists  in  the  world.  We 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  world,  which 
we  call  the  earth,  with  its  continents  and 
oceans,  its  organic  and  its  inorganic  exist- 
ences. Neither  do  we  know  that  there  is 
a  planetary  system,  with  the  sun  as  its  cen- 


ter. We  only  know  that  there  is  a  luminary 
which  we  call  the  sun,  and  another  which 
we  call  the  moon,  and  others  which  we  call 
stars  and  planets,  that  are  visible  a  portion 
of  the  time.  Everything  that  we  have  been 
wont  to  call  knowledge  of  these  different 
things  is  not  knowledge  but  opinion. 

This  may  be  a  mere  juggling  with  words, 
but  we  take  it  that  these  people  are  in  ear- 
nest, and  are  of  the  "opinion  "  that  they 
only  know  what  their  senses  reveal  to  them. 
Do  they  realize  how  very  little  knowledge 
they  have?  They  probably  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  they  know  motion  and 
change,  for  instance.  But  they  do  not  even 
know  that  a  body  moves,  or  that  it  changes. 
All  they  know  is  that  they  see  it  here,  and 
then  there,  and  then  somewhere  else;  or 
that  it  has  this  appearance  now  and  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  at  another  time.  They 
may  be  of  the  opinion  that  a  body  moves 
through  space,  but  they  cannot  see  it  move, 
and  therefore  cannot  know  it.  Some  of 
them  are  color-blind,  for  instance.  This 
particular  person  in  the  discussion  referred 
to  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  color,  green. 
He  does  not  know,  therefore,  that  there  is 
a  color  which  he  cannot  see.  All  the  facts 
and  discoveries  of  science  that  he  has  not 
himself  found  out  are  not  knowledge  to 
him  but  only  opinion.  This  is  the  stand- 
point of  the  baldest  and  narrowest  mate- 
rialism. Sense  is  made  the  standard  of  all 
certainty. 

The  moment  one  holding  this  view 
essays  to  step  beyond  the  present  fact 
which  the  sense  reveals  and  infer  a  law,  he 
is  in  the  realm  of  opinion.  He  cannot 
possibly  know  a  law  to  exist.  He  cannot 
even  know  his  own  thought,  for  no  sense 
can  reveal  it.  He  cannot  even  know  that 
he  has  an  opinion.  It  is  his  opinion  that 
he  has  an  opinion. 

The  moment  he  steps  out  of  his  little 
circle  of  sense  and  declares  that  there  is  a 
general  law  that  holds  good  in  all  similar 
cases,  and  that  he  knows  it,  that  moment 
he  has  yielded  the  whole  question.  By  a 
similar  process  to  that  by  which  he  knows 
that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  when  united  in 
proper  proportions  will  form  water,  he  can 
know  that  there  is  such  a  city  as  London. 
And  when  he  looks  into  the  matter  more 
deeply  he  will  see  that  he  knows  even  with 
more  certainty,  if  possible,  that  that  city 
exists  than  he  knows  any  law  of  natural 
science.  If  he  is  of  the  "opinion"  that 
this  is  not  true  let  him  go  seriously  to  work 
to  establish  its  falsity  and  see  where  he 
will  come  out. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

(Tin's  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


W.   T.   HARRIS,  LL.  D. 


XVI. 


16.  "The  strongest  motive  governs  the 
will,  and  therefore  the  will  is  not  free." 

I  shall  discuss  in  this  chapter  the  ques- 
tion of  motives,  and  reserve  for  the  next 
chapter  the  question  of  Fate  vs.  Freedom. 
The  will  is  not  free  because  the  strongest 
motive  always  constrains  it — this  is  the 
conclusion  that  many  thinkers  have  drawn. 
Is  it  true,  and  if  not,  why  does  it  happen 
to  seem  true  ?  These  are  the  questions 
that  a  true  psychology  must  solve. 

First  let  us  notice  that  the  argument 
quietly  assumes  that  motives  are  beings  in- 
dependent of  the  will,  a  sort  of  controlling 
environment,  in  fact.  The  argument  in 
fact  assumes  that  all  reality  takes  the  form 
of  external  perception,  the  form  of  "  thing 
and  environment,"  and  not  the  form  of  in- 
ternal perception  which  is  that  of  self- 
activity.  Hence  it  fails  to  notice  how  ut- 
terly inept  its  conclusion  is.  It  assumes 
that  motives  are  things  really  existing 
which  have  an  actually  existing  power  to 
condition  the  energy  of  the  will. 

Look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  true  psy- 
chological facts  involved. 

1.  A  motive  is  not  a  reality,  not  an  ex- 
isting thing,  not  a  force  or  energy.  It  is 
an  ideal,  a  mere  possibility,  a  mere  thought, 
or  a  mere  feeling.  When  it  is  realized  it 
will  become  a  fact,  and  will  lose  its  char- 
acter of  motive.  It  is  a  purpose  or  de- 
sign, an  ideal  of  something  different  and 
more  desirable  than  what  exists.  For.  a 
motive  involves  the  change  of  what  is  into 
something  else  that  is  not.  It  involves 
the  realization  of  a  possibility. 

2.  Let  me  see  a  fine  ripe  fruit  and  desire 
to  eat  it.  The  motive  presents  itself  to  me 
to  do  something  that  is  not  done,  and  to 
change  the  condition  of  something  from 
what  it  is  to  a  condition  that  is  merely 


possible.  I  think  of  the  apple  as  already 
in  the  process  of  being  devoured.  I  think 
of  its  juices  on  my  tongue  and  of  its  flavor. 
But  the  juices  are  not  on  my  tongue  nor 
am  I  tasting  its  flavor.  The  motive  con- 
tains the  idea  of  what  is  not  existent. 

3.  I  must,  by  my  mental  activity,  go  out 
beyond  the  circle  of  existence  before  me  in 
order  to  conceive  a  motive,  or  indeed  to 
feel  a  motive.  I  must  imagine  something 
as  happening  to  the  reality  that  has  not 
happened,  in  order  to  have  a  motive.  The 
mind  in  fact  has  to  make  an  abstraction 
as  the  first  condition  for  the  existence  of  a 
motive.  The  motive  is  not  a  real  inde- 
pendent thing,  but  an  idea  existing  in 
some  intelligence  as  a  product  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  that  intelligence. 

4.  To  say  that  a  motive  contains  the 
will  is  to  say  that  something  acts  before  it 
exists;  for  the  motive  has  only  ideal  and 
not  actual  existence  until  it  is  realized. 

5.  The  motive  becomes  a  real  thing  of 
fact  through  the  act  of  the  will.  This 
realizing  of  the  motive  is  at  the  same  time 
an  annulment  of  the  motive  as  motive. 
After  I  have  eaten  the  apple  there  is  no 
motive  any  longer  to  eat  it. 

6.  Thus  the  will  is  creative  or  self-de- 
termining in  two  ways  or  forms  in  this 
matter  of  motives.  The  will  first  creates 
the  motive  by  thinking  away  the  form  of 
something  that  really  exists  and  thinking 
an  ideal  or  possible  form  in  its  place.  The 
being  of  the  motive  is  caused  by  the  will, 
and  the  motive  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
self-activity  of  the  mind  for  its  existence. 
Secondly,  if  the  motive  gets  realized  it  is 
the  will  that  realizes  it.  Thus  the  will  is 
creator  of  the  motive  as  ideal,  and  of  its 
realization,  and  to  say  that  the  motive 
constrains  the  will  is  to  say  that  a  possible 
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something  constrains  the  actual  that 
creates  it,  or,  that  it  acts  before  it  exists. 

7.  The  motive  in  fact  is  a  condition  and 
means  of  freedom  or  spontaneity  (self-ac- 
tivity). For  there  can  be  no  free  act,  nor 
any  sort  of  act  where  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  change.  The  possibility  which  may 
be  substituted  for  the  reality  breaks  the 
tyrannical  necessity  of  existing  environ- 
ment. 

8.  I  have  supposed  a  motive  of  appetite 
— a  motive  to  eat  a  fruit.  Even  this  sort 
of  motive  makes  for  freedom.  But  there 
are  much  higher  motives.  Let  us  suppose 
that  when  I  am  about  to  eat  the  apple  I 
think  of  the  idea  of  property — "  whose 
apple  is  this  ?"  I  recall  the  fact  that  this 
apple  belongs  to  my  neighbor.  I  at  once 
think  that  to  eat  his  apple  violates  my 
neighbor's  right  to  his  own.  A  moral  mo- 
tive now  comes  in  and  I  annul  the  motive 
to  eat  the  apple  and  repress  my  appetite. 
What  seemed  desirable  no  longer  seems 
desirable.  Instead  of  this  trivial  matter 
of  the  apple  let  it  be  something  more  than 
the  good  things  of  life;  let  it  be  life  itself, 
and  weigh  this  against  moral  integrity.  The 
moral  motive  outweighs  all  motives  of 
earthly  reward.  The  patriot  chooses  the 
post  that  is  sure  to  bring  death  for  the 
sake  of  his  country.  The  suicide  proves 
his  transcendental  freedom  by  cutting 
even  the  thread  of  life  with  his  own  hand. 

9.  In  the  case  of  moral  motive  the  will 
sets  up  its  own  ideal  self  as  motive.  In 
the  case  of  appetite  it  sets  up  an  ideal  con- 
dition of  some  thing  or  fact  as  a  motive. 
In  the  moral  ideal  the  mind  conceives  the 
true  form  of  its  own  highest  being — the 
form  of  social  co-operation  with  a  universe 
of  intelligent  beings. 

10.  The  will  can  so  act  in  its  freedom  as 
to  contradict  itself.  For  example,  it  may  act 
so  as  to  create  a  fate  outside  itself.  It  can 
act  so  as  to  prevent  the  realization  of 
possibilities  in  the  external  world  favorable 
to  the  development  of  mind  in  knowledge 
of  truth  and  right.  It  can  thus  work 
against  the  freedom  of  others — not  against 
their  spontaneity  but  against  their  realiza- 
tion of  highest  motives. 

11.  Here  we  come  to  a  great  distinction 
— that  between  spontaneity  or  formal  free- 
dom and  moral  freedom  or  true  freedom. 
The  worm  has  spontaneity  but  only  a 
minimum  of  moral  freedom.  The  will  is 
essentially  a  social  being.  It  may  create 
and  realize  motives  of  a  purely  individ- 
ualistic order — motives  that  when  realized 
result  in  appropriating  for  one's  selfish  in- 


terest things  and  facts  which  it  at  the  same 
time  prevents  from  being  useful  to  others. 
Secondly,  it  may  create  and  realize  motives 
of  an  altruistic  order.  It  may  change 
things  and  events  so  that  they  benefit 
others.  In  other  words  a  will  may  co- 
operate with  other  wills  or  it  may  come 
into  antagonism  with  other  wills.  The 
ideal  of  action  that  reinforces  all  wills  and 
does  not  thwart  any,  is  the  ideal  called 
morality:  "  So  act  that  thy  deed  will  not 
contradict  itself  if  it  is  made  the  universal 
act  of  all  intelligent  beings." 

12.  If  one  person  steals  the  property  of 
another  he  acts  immorally,  because  if  all 
persons  steal  no  one  is  left  in  the  safe 
possession  of  what  he  steals — all  property 
is  annulled.  But  property  is  means  of 
rational  freedom.  It  is  means  of  con- 
quests over  time  and  space;  the  means  by 
which  all  wills  may  reenforce  each  will — 
the  means  of  elevating  the  individual  into 
the  species.  Add  to  each  will  the  aggre- 
gate will  of  all  intelligent  beings  in  the 
universe  and  you  make  each  will  infinite. 

13.  There  is  therefore  a  spontaneous  or 
formal  will  and  a  moral  or  rational  will. 
Both  are  free  so  far  as  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  "  ff ee  "  is  concerned,  because 
both  are  self-active  and  both  create  and 
use  motives.  But  in  a  higher  sense  only 
the  moral  will  is  free,  because  it  alone  pro- 
gressively conquers  its  environment.  It 
effects  this  conquest  in  two  ways.  First 
as  regards  the  environment  of  things  and 
events,  the  world  of  material  and  non- 
spiritual  existence,  it  makes  combinations, 
which  result  in  the  production  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  means  of  intercom- 
munication. Secondly,  as  regards  the 
human  environment  it  makes  social  com- 
bination by  adopting  moral  forms — forms 
in  which  all  may  act  without  contra- 
diction and  with  mutual  help  and  co-oper- 
ation. 

14.  The  moral  motive  is  now  seen  to  be 
the  highest  motive,  because  it  is  the  form 
that  consolidates  all  intelligent  will-power 
into  one  power,  so  that  the  action  of  each 
assists  the  action  of  all.  Hence  it  is 
properly  called  by  philosophers  the  form 
of  pure  will,  because  it  places  as  supreme 
motive  the  harmony  of  all  wills — the  mu- 
tual reenforcement  of  all  wills.  Outside 
of  the  moral  form  of  action  each  will  con- 
tradicts others  and  also  itself.    For  its  acts 

%  of  on£  day  contradict  those  of  a  previous 
day  and  reduce  them  to  zero.  The  im- 
moral man  is  perpetually  annulling  his  own 
action;  the  moral  man  continually  reen- 
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forces  the  days  by  the  years  and  the  mo- 
ments by  eternity. 

MJ15.  Thus  our  psychology  of  the  will  has 
Drought  us  into  the  presence  of  the  psy- 
chology of  morals. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  consider  in  the 
next  chapter  the  psychology  that  under- 
lies the  metaphysical  thought  of  Necessity 
or  Fate,  an  idea  or  thought  which  causes  so 
much  confusion  in  the  moral  world  that  it 


has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  higher  education  to 
bring  the  pupil  out  of  its  enthrallment. 
It  has  also  had  manifold  baneful  effects  in 
religion. 

Let  us  see  how  it  is  that  the  thought  of 
necessity  or  fate  always  rests  upon  the 
idea  of  freedom  as  its  logical  presupposi- 
tion. 


SYSTEM  AND  ORDER  vs.  GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE.— WHICH  IS  RICxHT?  . 

I.  C.   MCNEILL,  MORSE  SCHOOL. 


"All  instruction  starts  from  the  inequal- 
ity between  those  "who  possess  knowledge 
and  ability  and  those  who  have  not  yet  at- 
tained them.  The  former  are  qualified  to 
teach,  the  latter  to  learn.  Instruction  is 
the  act  which  gradually  cancels  the  original 
inequality  of  teacher  and  pupil,  in  that  it 
converts  what  was  at  first  the  property  of 
the  former  into  the  property  of  the  latter 
by  means  of  his  own  activity."  s  * 

"The  pupil  is  the  apprentice,  the  teacher, 
the  master,  whether  in  the  practice  of  any 
craft  or  art,  or  in  the  exposition  of  any 
systematic  knowledge.  The  pupil  passes 
from  the  state  of  apprentice  to  that  of  the 
master  through  that  of  the  journeyman. 
The  apprentice  has  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  elements;  journeymanship  begins, 
by  means  of  their  possession,  to  become 
independent;  the  master  combines  with 
his  technical  skill  the  freedom  of  produc- 
tion. His  authority  over  his  pupil  consists 
only  in  his  knowledge  and  his  ability.  If 
he  has  not  these,  no  external  trick  of  false 
appearances  which  he  may  put  on,  will 
serve  to  create  it  for  him." 

The  quotation  above  is  from  Rosen- 
kranz's  Philosophy  of  Education,  of  which 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the  greatest  American 
educational  philosopher,  says:  "This  work, 
on  its  appearance,  made  an  epoch  in  the 
treatment  of  educational  theory  in  Ger- 
many. It  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject 
the  broadest  philosophy  of  modern  times, 
and  furnished  a  standard  by  which  the 
value  of  the  ideas  severally  discussed  by 
radicals  and  conservatives  could  be  ascer- 
tained. It  found  the  truth  lying  partly  on 
the  territory  of  the  established  order  and 
partly  on  the  territory  of  the  reformers." 

By  this  standard,  we  are  authorized  to 
assert  that  pupils  in  our  ward  schools  be- 
long to  the  lowest  class  mentioned  in  the 
above  quotation.    They  are  apprentices. 


Can  we  not  truly  assert  that  students  of 
higher  schools  belong  to  the  second  class 
— that  of  journeymen? 

Is  it  not  the  mark  of  inexcusable  stupid- 
ity on  the  part  of  any  person  to  assert  that 
the  apprentice  should  have  the  technical 
skill  and  freedom  of  production  that  the 
master,  by  his  discipline  of  mind  and  hand, 
has  been  enabled  to  reach  ? 

May  we  not,  without  departing  from  the 
strictest  logic,  assert  that  the  "Learn- as- 
you-please"  and  "Go-as-you -please"  teach- 
er puts  the  apprentice  in  the  master's 
place  ? 

Would  not  Horace  Mann,  America's 
true  educational  reformer,  turn  indignantly 
in  his  grave,  could  he  but  know  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  some  modern  teachers  have 
stretched  his  ideas  ? 

Do  you  know  Miss  Unsystematic  Learn- 
as-you-please  ?  Let  us  step  into  her  room 
and  take  notes.  After  a  rambling  recita- 
tion, during  which  very  little  subject  mat- 
ter and  very  few  of  the  points  of  the  les- 
son were  taken  up,  she  assigns  a  lesson  for 
the  next  time  in  the  following  words:  "Be- 
gin where  you  left  off — take  to — How  far 
can  you  go  ?"  About  twenty  suggestions 
are  made  by  the  various  members  of  the 
class  in  about  half  that  many  seconds,  com- 
ing two  or  three  at  a  time.  "Well  begin 
where  you  left  off,  and  take  as  far  as  you 
can."  She  dismisses  the  class.  The  pupils 
rush  to  their  seats  and  do  nothing  labor- 
iously. The  teacher,  by  failing  to  circum- 
scribe the  limits  of  their  work,  has  distinct- 
ly and  forcibly  told  them  to  do  as  they 
please.    They  please  to  do  nothing. 

This  teacher's  loud  voice  has  been  heard 
denouncing  the  method  and  tasks  of  other 
teachers.  It  is  well  known  that  she  parades 
the  ability  to  read  in  the  original  French 
fiction  and  Spanish  philosophy.  She  is 
self-opinionated,  and  does  not  hesitate, 
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when  occasion  offers,  to  ridicule  and  belit- 
tle the  persons  who,  following  in  the  line 
of  true  progress,  insist  that  system  and 
order  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  good  work. 
Ogden  thus  describes  the  next  of  her  reci- 
tations: "She  begins  with  the  usual  ques- 
tion, 'Where  does  the  lesson  begin?'  One 
says,  'Why  I  thought  the  lesson  commenced 
here;'  another  says,  'No,  there;'  a  third, 
'I  don't  know  where;'  but  a  fourth  with 
more  roguery  than  honesty  says,  'I  didn't 
know  there  was  any,'  and  so  it  goes. 

A  question  is  asked,  but  the  answer 
comes  complainingly,  'I  didn't  study  that." 
Enough  of  this.  Notwithstanding  that 
teacher's  knowledge,  that  school  is  the 
worse  off  for  her  presence.  Her  recita- 
tions are  failures. 

Who  is  at  fault  ?  Who  set  the  example  ? 

Fellow  teachers,  if  we  want  our  pupils 
to  be  accurate,  prompt,  and  faithful,  we 
must  be  so  ourselves.  If  we  would  have 
them  do  the  work,  we  must  prepare  it  and 
then  mark  it  out  definitely  for  them.  Pu- 
pils need  to  know  where  a  lesson  begins, 
where  it  ends,  and  just  what  is  expected. 
Nothing  but  a  dire  calamity  should  cause 
a  substitution  of  something  else. 

In  assigning  lessons,  due  regard  to  the 
time  the  pupil  has  to  make  preparation 
should  be  given.  There  should  be  a  fixed 
time  for  the  study  of  each  lesson,  and  noth- 
ing the  teacher  may  impose  should  impinge 
upon  the  alloted  hour  for  study. 

Let  us  now  spend  a  few  minutes  with 
that  modern  teacher,  Miss  New-Idea.  She 
uses  none  of  the  standard  methods;  they 
are  too  old  fogy;  no  one  that  is  "up" 
ever  uses  them.  Miss  New-Idea  is  not  an 
original  thinker.  She  has  spent  no  time 
upon  dry  educational  philosophy,  but  she 
dotes  upon  something  very  new.  If  she 
can  find  one,  she  uses  anew  plan  every  day 
to  see  whether  it  works  well.  She  is  de- 
lighted with  all  of  them,  but  the  failures  in 
recitation  and  examination  are  not  pleas- 
ing to  pupils,  parents,  and  school  author- 
ities, She  construes  the  superintendent's 
direction:  "Encourage  pupils  to  use  their 
own  language  in  recitation,"  to  mean — The 
pupil  must  never  study  or  learn  the  defini- 
tions and  principles  given  in  the  grammar 
or  arithmetic. 

We  hear  a  class  in  reading,  not  from  the 
Reader,  the  History,  or  Physiology,  for  she 
extends  the  plan  of  supplementary  reading. 
Her  reading  is  all  supplementary  reading 
— a  new  idea. 

Each  child  has  brought  a  book  from 
home.    John  has  an  illustrated  edition  of 


"Moiher  Goose,"  the  only  book  that  his 
mother  would  let  him  take  from  the  house. 
Mary  has  a  copy  of  "Robert  Browning," 
for  her  cousin,  just  from  the  seminary,  has 
said  that  it  is  perfectly  exquisite.  Tom 
borrowed  the  "Piute  of  Grand  Gulch,"  and 
brought  it.  Others  have  different  books, 
no  two  alike.  They  read.  All  think  in 
different  lines,  if  they  think  at  all.  No  one 
corrects  any  mistakes.  The  teacher  in- 
forms us  that  as  unwise  criticism  prevents 
the  modest  from  asserting  themselves,  no 
mistakes  are  ever  corrected  in  her  classes. 

Some  of  the  pupils  stand,  some  lounge 
against  the  desks,  others,  imitating  the 
teacher,  sit  upon  the  desk  and  put  their  feet 
upon  the  seats.  She  notices  that  we  are 
ill  at  ease,  and  thus  quiets  us:  "The  old 
fogies  think  that  a  certain  dignity  and 
state  are  necessary  school-room  conditions, 
but  I  believe  in  the  family  plan — the  new 
idea — that  restraint  is  unnatural  to  the 
child,  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  teacher." 

This  teacher  lacks  definiteness. 

Let  us  quote  some  good  old  philosophy: 
"Teachers  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  se- 
cure plain  and  exact  answers,  and  the  pu- 
pils come  to  think,  by  and  by,  that  almost 
any  answer  will  do;  often  depending  upon 
the  fortune  of  the  occasion  for  manufac- 
turing one,  or  resorting  to  some  guessing 
process  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  slide 
along  somehow.  Their  knowledge  exists  in 
a  kind  of  chaotic  state.  It  lacks  system 
and  arrangement.  Now  it  is  the  business 
of  education  to  regulate  this  mass  of  va- 
grant matter — to  point  it,  to  energize  it,  to 
make  of  the  seemingly  dead  carcass  a  liv- 
ing soul!" 

Correct  models  are  of  great  importance 
in  teaching  any  thing.  Our  mental  arith- 
metics give  us  good  models  for  each  new 
class  of  problems.  Our  "  Language  Les- 
sons" give  us  definite  models  for  diagrams 
and  written  analyses.  In  fact,  the  models 
for  "oral  analysis,"  if  followed  up  day  by 
day,  mark  by  mark,  under-scored  word  by 
under-scored  word,  just  as  given  in  the 
book,  and  applied  to  the  analyses  of  other 
sentences,  will  make  the  class  accurate  in 
grammar  and  ready  in  composition.  Our 
arithmetics  give  a  good  model  for  each  new 
step.  If  all  the  points  of  the  model  are 
properly  worked  out  and  understood,  but 
little  trouble  follows. 

"  Suppose  a  carpenter  who  was  about 
erecting  a  house  should  go  on  the  ground 
with  apprentices — green  hands — and  com- 
mence in  thiswise:    'Here  boys  are  the 
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timbers.  I  want  you  to  bore  the  holes, 
make  the  mortises,  fit  the  joints,  make  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  in  fact  do  as  well 
as  you  can.  Now  go  to  work.'  And  they 
go  to  work  with  a  vengeance,  every  one  do- 
ing what  he  thinks  best.  The  frame  is 
erected,  and  such  a  frame!  What  would 
you  give  to  see  that  house  ?  It  might  be 
no  idolatry  to  fall  down  and  worship  it,  for 
it  would  not  have  its  likeness  on  earth, 
under  the  earth,  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  heav- 
ens above.  Bad  as  it  is,  it  is  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  mental  and  moral  structures, 
built  by  teachers  who  disregard  system  and 
order." 

To  quite  an  extent  we  are  responsible 
for  the  future  mental  habits  of  our  pupils. 
Books  are  the  records  of  others'  experi- 
ences. Emerson  says:  "  There  is  one  mind 
common  to  all  individual  men.  Every  man 
is  an  inlet  to  the  same  and  all  of  the  same. 
He  that  is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of 
reason  is  made  a  freeman  of  the  whole  es- 
tate. What  Plato  thought  he  may  think; 
what  a  saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel;  what  at 
any  time  has  befallen  any  man,  he  can 
understand.  Who  hath  access  to  this  uni- 
versal mind  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can 
be  done,  for  this  is  the  only  and  sovereign 
agent." 

Unless  we  work  out,  step  by  step,  the 
text  of  any  author,  we  do  not  get  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  spirit,  his  thought,  his  mind! 
The  teacher  who  does  not  lead  his  pupils 
to  the  same  thought  and  inspiration,  sets 
them  at  sea  without  compass  or  rudder. 
Such  pupils,  like  their  teachers,  set  at  de- 
fiance the  accumulated  experience  of  the 


ages  and  become  pitiable  egotists — a  curse 
to  society. 

Miss  Extreme  New-Idea's  argument  re- 
garding quiet,  order,  and  obedience  in  her 
school  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Colonel 

 ,  of  the  Anarchistic 

County  Normal  School.  He  says:  "  If 
that  government  is  best  which  governs 
least,  it  follows,  then,  that  the  very  best 
government  of  all  is  that  which  governs  not 
at  all." 

Uniformity  and  evenness  of  method  in 
governing  a  school  will  tend  more  than 
anything  else  to  give  a  moral  tone  and 
character  to  the  pupils. 

"  Our  sense  of  right  is  very  largely  based 
upon  custom,"  and  "  Variable  governments 
excite  anger." 

Do  you  wish  to  benefit  by  this  work  to- 
day ?  Do  you  fully  realize  that  there  are 
no  patent  schemes  of  education;  and  that 
"earnest  labor,"  directed  by  system  and 
order,  is  the  only  sure  road  to  success? 

The  teachers  who  lead  the  world  to  day 
are  the  men  and  women  whose  hearts 
and  hands  are  inspired  and  directed,  in 
an  orderly  way,  toward  definite  ends,  by 
intellects  which  stand  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion of  educational  philosophy. 

Fellow  teachers,  plan  your  work  care- 
fully; prepare  fully  for  every  step  you  take 
in  recitation;  be  orderly  and  systematic  in 
everything  you  do;  when  you  are  sure  you 
are  right  and  nobody  is  wronged,  move  on; 
mind  your  own  business  and  mind  it  well; 
and  you  are  on  the  road  to  success. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


"We  sometimes  think  educational  jour- 
nals are,  in  a  measure,  to  blame  for  the 
machine  work  going  on  in  the  schools. 
Numberless  devices  are  printed,  and  we 
fear  that  they  are  often  used  without  the 
slightest  modification,  or  reference  to  any 
well  arranged  plan  of  work,  If  a  teacher 
could  have  sixty  devices  for  each  branch 
he  is  expected  to  teach,  his  outfit  for  a 
term  of  three  months  would  be  complete. 
There  would  then  be  no  necessity  for  men- 
tal effort,  and  almost  any  one  might  "keep 
school."  Following  this  plan,  educational 
journals  might  help  on  the  work  by  getting 
up  devices  for  each  day  of  the  first  week, 
the  second  week,  and  so  on.  "Give  us  more 
devices,"  has  been  the  cry,  until  there  is 
very  little  originality,  or  disposition  to  do 
one's  own  thinking."         —School  Education. 


The  Popular  Educator  has  this  to  say 
upon  the  same  topic.    Take  your  choice: 

"The  text-book  makers  of  fifty  years  ago 
were  perhaps  justified  in  usurping  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher.  There  were  no  Nor- 
mal Schools;  the  teachers,  the  bulk  of 
them,  were  acquainted  with  methods,  and, 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  were 
sadly  deficient  in  scholarship.  Times,  how- 
ever, have  changed.  Our  Normal  schools, 
the  High  schools,  and,  we  think  we  ought 
to  add,  the  educational  journals,  are  plac- 
ing in  the  great  majority  of  the  schools, 
men  and  women  acquainted  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  scholars  of  whom 
the  country  need  not  be  ashamed.  It  is 
not  necessary  now,  therefore,  that  the  book 
should  take  the  place  of  the  teacher.  It 
should  be  simply  a  helper." 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  t.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
•  The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


TEACHING  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


LAURA  DONNAN. 


II. 


The  Constitution  having  been  learned, 
the  pupils  have  now  a  standard  for  com- 
paring other  public  documents.  The  pa- 
pers that  should  be  thus  studied  are  the 
Magna  Charta,  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  Ordinance  of  1787. 
Although  the  first  of  these  papers  origi- 
nated on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it 
marks  a  very  important  step  in  the  advance 
of  liberty  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
American  documents,  in  whose  pages  we 
trace  the  progress  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
union.  Each  pupil  should  be  required  to 
read  these  papers  and  to  write  reviews  of 
the  same.  These  reviews  should  be  read 
before  the  class,  and  both  the  reviews  and 
the  documents  concerning  which  they  are 
written  should  be  freely  discussed  by  the 
pupils.  The  pupils  should  also  be  required 
to  read  and  write  reviews  upon  Washing- 
ton's Circular  Letter,  at  least  three  numbers 
of  the  Federalist,  and  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.  By  studying  Washington's  Cir- 
cular Letter  and  Hamilton's,  Madison's,  and 
Jay's  Federalist  contributions,  the  pupils 
will  get  an  idea  of  how  powerful  is  the  n- 
fluence  of  able  and  honest  men  in  times  of 
public  peril.  From  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  they  will  learn  how  responsible  at 
all  times  is  every  individual  citizen  for  the 
public  condition.  Most  of  these  papers 
can  be  obtained  in  pamphlet  form,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  "  Old  South  Leaf- 
lets," by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Since  one  of  the  chief  aims  in  the  study 
of  civil  government  is  to  instruct  the  young 
in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship, 
special  days  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
discussion  of  such  questions  as  taxation, 


representation,  protection,  free  trade,  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffrage.  If  you  live 
in  a  state  where  the  citizen  is  practically 
disfranchised  by  the  existence  of  the  gerry- 
mander, take  a  map  of  the  congressional 
districts  and  let  the  class  redistrict  the  state 
on  the  basis  of  justice.  If  you  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  live  in  a  state  in  which  the  con- 
gressional districts  are  laid  off  on  an  honest 
basis,  then  borrow  a  map  of  one  of  your 
less  fortunate  neighbors,  and  by  contrast 
show  the  evil  influence  of  the  gerrymander. 
If  you  live  in  a  state  where  mob  violence 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  you  will  have  at 
hand  numerous  illustrations  of  the  all-per- 
vading injury  inflicted  upon  a  community 
by  the  insecurity  of  life;  but  if  you  live  in 
a  state  where  mob  violence  does  not  occur, 
show  by  contrast  how  security  of  life  in- 
creases the  population,  enhances  the  value 
of  property,  and  blesses  a  community  with 
an  all-pervading  confidence.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  these  questions,  the  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  their 
opinions  fully,  however  unusual  or  unpopu- 
lar they  may  be. 

In  regard  to  books,  some  one  has  said: 
"One  should  give  his  works  the  greatest 
possible  variety  and  excellence,  so  that  each 
reader  may  be  able  to  select  something  for 
himself,  and  thus,  in  his  own  way,  become 
a  participant."  Does  not  this  thought  hold 
good  in  regard  to  recitations. 

In  every  class  there  are  boys  and  girls 
who  are  rapid,  comprehensive  readers,  and 
ready,  forcible  writers.  These  should  be 
encouraged  to  review  books.  For  their 
benefit  a  small  library  should  be  procured. 
This  library  should  contain  the  biographies 
of  the  most  prominent  American  states- 
men, such  as  are  found  in  the  "American 
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Statesmen  Series,"  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  There  should  also 
be  found  on  its  shelves  "  Lives  of  the  Presi- 
dents," published  by  White  &  Allen,  New 
York;  Perry's  "Political  Economy,"  which 
sets  forth  clearly  the  principles  of  free 
trade;  and  R.  W.  Thompson's  "  History  of 
the  Tariff  Laws,"  which  is  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive work  on  the  history  of  protec- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Histories  of  the 
commonwealths  might  also  be  added  to 
such  a  library,  provided  the  school  has 
plenty  of  money  to  spend  for  books.  But 
if  money  is  scarce,  the  "  Commonwealth 
Series"  should  be  the  last  purchased,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  the  pupils  are 
much  less  interested  in  the  histories  of 
states  than  in  the  biographies  of  men. 
These  reviews  should  not  only  be  written 
by  the  pupils  but  they  should  be  read  by 
them  before  the  class,  and  thus  much  his- 
torical information  would  be  disseminated, 
and  many  lessons  in  patriotism  inculcated. 

Other  boys  and  girls  have  quick  and  re- 
tentive memories  and  good  voices.  To 
such  as  these  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  re- 
cite, in  the  presence  of  the  class,  the  words 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  American 
statesmen.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
learning  the  political  history  of  a  country 
than  through  the  speeches  of  its  prominent 
political  leaders.  A  very  fair  knowledge 
of  our  political  history  may  be  acquired 
from  the  "Orations  of  American  States- 
men," compiled  by  Alexander  Johnston. 

Some  pupils  have  talent  for  drawing,  and 
considerable  skill  in  presenting  facts  by 


means  of  maps  and  charts.  These  should 
be  encouraged  to  draw  maps  representing 
the  United  States  judicial  circuits,  the 
United  States  judicial  districts,  the  con- 
gressional districts,  and  the  vote  cast  at  a 
given  presidential  election.  In  this  work 
of  map  drawing  the  "  Progressive  Outline 
Maps,"  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful. 
They  should  also  draw  charts  representing 
the  fluctuations,  for  a  given  number  of 
years,  in  imports,  exports,  revenue,  prices, 
etc. 

A  very  profitable  part  of  the  supple- 
mental work  in  civil  government  is  a  paper 
read  once  a  week.  This  is  a  compilation  of 
clippings  from  the  various  newspapers,  and 
confined  to  the  political  and  governmental 
affairs  of  our  country.  The  paper  is  read 
by  a  manager  chosen  by  the  class,  and  the 
clippings  are  made  by  different  assistants 
appointed  each  week  by  the  teacher.  As  all 
the  pupils  contribute  to  this  paper,  clip- 
pings expressing  the  views  of  the  different 
political  parties  will  be  found  in  it.  The 
two  greatest  benefits  derived  from  this  work 
are,  that  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  read 
the  daily  papers,  and  that  they  become  ac- 
customed to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question 
presented. 

Connected  with  the  weekly  paper,  both 
as  to  nature  and  purpose,  there  should  be 
a  daily  bulletin.  A  portion  of  the  black- 
board in  the  civil  government  class-room 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  one 
or  more  pupils  should  be  held  responsible 
each  day  for  items  on  the  bulletin. 


ON  TEACHING  READING. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN. 


In  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  maga- 
zine, I  have  elaborated  at  some  length  the 
importance  of  leading  the  pupil  to  master 
the  thought  of  what  he  is  to  read,  and  have 
given  some  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
leading  him  to  do  this.  This  mastery  of 
the  thought  is  what  is  called  silent  reading, 
and  should  precede  oral  reading.  Even  in 
reading  at  sight  the  thought  must  always 
go  before  the  utterance,  if  the  reading  is 
to  be  intelligent  or  even  intelligible.  The 
methods  of  "thought  analysis"  that  are 
presented  in  a  number  of  text -books  are 
excellent  if  used  only  as  suggestions.  But 
they  will  produce  unsatisfactory  results  in 
most  cases  if  they  are  rigidly  and  mechan- 
ically  followed.    They  are  gefTerally  too 


exhaustive,  and  assume  a  degree  of  cul- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  he  rarely 
possesses.  But  they  are  a  mine  of  great 
wealth  to  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
use  them. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  in  a  short 
series  of  papers  the  subject  of  oral  read- 
ing. 

Oral  reading  is  the  artistic  element  in 
reading.  It  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
the  fine  arts.  It  is  the  objective  expres- 
sion, the  utterance  (the  making  outer)  of 
the  thought  and  feeling  contained  in  the 
composition. 

But  we  ought  always  to  distinguish  be- 
tween reading  and  personation.  The  reader 
is  the  medium  through  which  the  author 
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gives  his  thought  utterance.  He  is  not  the 
original  source  of  the  thought,  nor  is  he  an 
actor,  assuming  to  stand  as  such  original 
sourca.  He  is  simply  a  transmitter.  Good 
reading  leaves  much  for  the  imagination  of 
the  listener  to  fill  out.  It  is  good  reading 
when  it  stimulates  the  listener  to  construct 
vivid  images  and  clear  thoughts  of  what  is 
set  forth.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
reader  to  make  what  he  reads  an  object  of 
perception.  This  is  the  function  of  the 
stage.  Some  readers  do  not  discriminate 
between  reading  and  acting  and  so  offend 
good  taste.  All  undue  shouting,  or  violent 
gesticulation,  or  distortion  of  the  face 
should  be  avoided  in  reading.  This  is  only 
proper  in  personation. 

The  reader  must  make  the  thought  of 
the  author  his  own,  but  he  is  not  to  assume 
the  role  of  the  author  in  reading  it.  It  si 
to  be  so  presented  that  his  audience  will 
never  forget  that  he  is  only  the  herald  pro- 
claiming the  thought  of  another. 

But  he  must  proclaim  it  adaquately. 
He  must,  by  his  manner,  give  all  needed 
suggestions  to  the  imagination  or  thought 
of  the  listener  that  are  necessary  to  stimu- 
late him  to  construct  for  himself  the  au- 
thor's conception.  In  this  consists  the  art 
of  reading. 

In  writing  this  series  of  papers  on  teach- 
ing this  art,  I  shall  make  free  use  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  different  artists  as  well 
as  draw  from  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  Mark  Bailey  is  the  author  of  some 
of  the  best  directions  for  teaching  the  art 
v  of  reading  that  have  ever  been  puplished. 
These  are  incorporated  in  Appleton's  series 
of  Readers  and  add  much  to  the  value  of 
those  excellent  books.  Prof.  Taverner  has 
put  much  valuable  instruction  into  a  little 
book  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  but 
it  needs  to  be  selected  with  discrimination. 

EMPHASIS. 

The  teacher  should  early  lead  the  learner 
to  see  that  emphasis  is  only  second  in  im- 
portance to  language  in  expressing  thought. 
For  example:  "At  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den ran  a  little  rivulet."  This  sentence 
may  be  made  to  express  three  different 
thoughts  by  the  use  of  emphasis,  thus. 

(a)  "At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ran  a 
little  rivulet." 

{Jj)  "At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ran  a 
little  rivulet." 

(V)  "At  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ran  a 
little  rivulet." 

Emphasis  has,  therefore,  increased  the 
value  of  this  group  of  words  threefold  in 
expressing  thought.    Thought  is  the  rela- 


tion existing  between  things,  and  three  dis- 
tinct relations  are  expressed  in  the  three 
sentences  given  above. 

But  emphasis  is  not  confined  to  words 
in  sentences.  In  the  word  "content"  for 
example,  we  may  find  two  distinct  ideas, 
as  con'tent  or  content';  or  ac'cent  and  ac- 
cent' are  two  different  ideas  expressed  by 
the  same  word.  In  the  former  case  we  em- 
phasized words  in  sentences,  and  in  the 
latter  the  emphasis  was  upon  syllables  in 
words,  which  latter  is  commonly  called 
accent. 

The  usual  way  of  expressing  emphasis  is 
by  speaking  the  word  to  be  emphasized 
with  more  force.  But  this  is  a  very  monot- 
onous way  of  emphasizing  words,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  good  readers  without 
recognizing  several  other  ways  of  calling 
attention  to  the  important  ideas.  Mr. 
Bailey  distinguishes  between  the  Emphasis 
of  Force  and  the  Emphasis  of  Time. 

The  teacher  approaching  this  subject 
for  the  first  time  with  a  class  that  has  had 
no  training  in  emphasis,  will  need  to  stop 
here  and  drill  for  a  period  upon  these  two 
kinds  of  emphasis.  If  pupils  can  be  taught 
to  use  these  two  kinds  well,  they  will  be- 
come agreeable  readers. 

"By  "Emphasis  of  Time"  is  meant  an 
increased  amount  of  time  taken  to  pro- 
nounce a  word  or  a  phrase.  The  addi- 
tional time  is  really  given  to  the  vowel 
sounds  in  the  word.  Consonant  sounds  are 
not  perceptibly  prolonged. 

For  example: 

"  Pretty  m  oo  n,  pretty  m-oo-n, 

How  you  sh  i-ne  on  the  d-oo-r, 
And  make  it  a  ll  br-i-ght 
On  my  nursery  fl  oo-r." 

This  emphasis  of  time  is  admissable 
only  when  long  vowels  are  used,  but  it  can 
be  combined  with  the  emphasis  of  force 
very  effectively  in  the  reading  of  most 
kinds  of  composition. 

In  the  following  poem  we  have  indicated 
by  italics  the  words  to  receive  the  empha- 
sis of  force,  and  by  the  use  of  the  hyphen 
those  that  may  receive  the  emphasis  of 
time.  If  the  reader  would  select  other 
words  that  will  be  all  right.  The  only  point 
is  to  make  a  drill  upon  the  use  of  the  two 
kinds  of  emphasis.  First  master  the  thought 
and  then  read  it: 

"  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  b-ou-nd; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  r  i  se 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  sk-ie-s; 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  r-ou-nd  by  rou  nd. 

"  I  count  these  things  to  be  gr-a-ndly  tr-ue, 
That  a  n-o-ble  d-ee-d  is  a  step  toward  God; 
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Lifting  the  s-ou-1  from  the  common  sod 
To  a  p-u-rer  and  br-oa-der  view. 

"  We  r  i-se  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  f-ee-t, 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  gr-ee-d  and  g  ai-n, 
By  the  pr-i-de  dep-o-sed  and  the  passion  sl-ai-n 
And  the  vanquished  ill  we  hourly  meet. 

"  We  h-o-pe,  we  res-o-lve,  we  asp-i-re,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  to  life  and  light; 
But  our  hearts  grow  w  ea  ry,  and  ere  the  night 
Our  lives  are  tr-ai-ling  in  sordid  dust. 

"  Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men; 
We  must  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  w-a-y; 


We  may  h-o-pe,  and  res-o-lve,  and  asp-i-re  and 
pray, 

But  our  feet  must  r-i-se,  or  we  f-a-11  again. 

"  Only  in  dr-ea-ms  is  the  ladder  thrown 

From  the  w-ea-ry  earth  to  the  sapphire  wall, 
But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  visions  f-a-11; 
And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow-of-st-o-ne." 

Commit  this  poem  to  memory,  and  prac- 
tice upon  it  until  the  children  have  ac- 
quired some  skill  in  making  the  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  of  emphasis. 


ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTOR,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Are  the  prevalent  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic  in  primary  grades  founded  upon 
sound  philosophy  and  common  sense?  Will 
they  stand  the  test  of  trial  by  the  common- 
ly recognized  laws  of  mental  development? 
Do  they  harmonize  with  "the  instantaneous 
decision  of  unperverted  reason"?  To  call 
in  question  the  validity  of  a  method  which 
is  new  and  popular,  and  which  furnishes  a 
wide  field  for  inventive  genius  in  devising 
appliances  to  furnish  those  exercises  which 
in  the  jargon  of  the  primary  school  are 
called  "busy  work,"  is  to  bias  unfavorably, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  discussion, 
many  earnest,  enthusiastic  teachers  who 
believe  that  exact  and  final  truth  has  been 
discovered,  so  far  as  the  first  steps  in  num- 
ber are  concerned.  So  lovingly  do  we  all 
cherish  our  idols! 

Too  many  primary  teachers  seem  never 
to  have  learned  or  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  first  step  in  education  has 
to  do  with  sensation,  the  first  work  of  the 
teacher  is  concerned  with  perception  and 
memory.  Because  a  method  has  value  in 
the  cradle,  the  nursery,  or  the  kindergarten, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  good  also  in 
the  school.  The  child's  notion  of  number 
is  originally  derived  from  things — objects 
— which  at  first  are  seen  and  handled;  but 
pernicious  habits  are  often  formed  by  over 
elaboration  with  tangible  objects  in  pri- 
mary grades.  The  craze  for  objective  illus- 
tration has  run  almost  as  far  in  many  pub- 
lic, schools  as  in  those  Sunday-schools 
where  blackboard  crayon  sketches  are 
made  a  prominent  feature;  and,  indeed,  to 
use  a  picture  of  a  snake  within  an  oval 
outline,  supposed  to  represent  a  heart,  to 
teach  a  child  "how  naughty  it  is  to  be  bad," 
is  no  more  of  a  travesty  upon  teaching, 
than  are  many  of  the  devices  resorted  to 


in  the  search  for  a  royal  road  to  knowledge, 
the  journey  over  which  is  to  be  a  contin- 
uous series  of  entertainments. 

A  favorite  field  for  "objective"  teaching 
is  that  branch  which,  in  the  new  nomen- 
clature of  the  schools  is  called  "number 
work."  Ask  the  average  primary  teacher 
how  to  begin  the  subject  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  chances  are  that  answers  like  these 
are  ready  at  hand:  "I  use  the  Grube 
method."  How  do  you  begin?  "First, 
give  the  child  the  idea  of  number."  How? 
"I  teach  number  objectively,  using  concrete 
illustrations  of  all  the  processes  —  first 
teaching  the  idea  of  one,  by  showing  the 
child  one  object,"  etc.  To  those  who  work 
in  institutes,  the  rest  of  the  recitation  is 
only  too  familiar.  It  is  made  up  of  scrappy 
bits  of  educational  cant — catch-words  and 
phrases  picked  up  from  the  mass  of  inane 
things  that  have  been  written  and  spoken 
by  those  whose  conception  of  educational 
method  rises  no  higher  than  the  plane  of 
mere  devices.  Certain  dogmas  have  been 
so  often  and  so  emphatically  stated  that 
young  teachers  have  come  to  regard  them 
as  incontrovertible  finalities;  they  are  told 
that  nothing  pertaining  to  numbers  should 
be  learned  by  the  child  except  what  he 
can  actually  show,  "do,"  or  illustrate  with 
objects;  that  figures  must  not  be  used  in 
the  first  year's  work;  that  number  should 
be  "taught  objectively"  up  to — ten,  twen- 
ty, fifty,  one  hundred,  one  thousand — ac- 
cording to  the  advancement  of  the  reformer, 
the  most  "advanced"  holding  that  all  arith- 
metic should  be  so  taught;  that  the  child 
does  not  "know"  a  number  until  he  can 
show  all  the  ways  by  which  it  can  be 
"built"  and  destroyed — until  he  knows  it 
"in  relation  to  all  smaller  numbers"  is  the 
favorite  phrase;  that  special  care  should 
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be  had  from  the  very  first  lest  the  child 
confound  the  cardinal  with  the  ordinal 
idea  of  number;  that  the  nature  of  the 
decimal  scale  should  be  shown  by  concrete 
exemplification — bundles  of  sticks,  sacks 
of  corn,  pebbles,  etc.;  that  the  child  should 
never  be  called  on  to  memorize  what  he 
cannot  comprehend. 

It  may  be  rank  heresy  to  doubt  the  val- 
idity of  such  utterances,  or  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  Grube  method  (or  anything 
else  educational  that  bears  a  German  label) 
yet  there  are  a  few  obtrusive  facts  con- 
fronting the  student  of  practical  pedagogy, 
and  demanding  consideration,  which  do 
not  harmonize  with  these  dogmas. 

The  writer  recently  spent  a  day  in  a  pas- 
senger coach  in  company  with  a  boy  27 
months  old.  Looking  toward  the  ceiling 
the  child  exclaimed,  "Lamp!" — "Anodder 
lamp!" — "Two  lamps!"  Some  time  later, 
looking  out  of  the  window:  "A  man!  " 
"Anodder  man!" — "Two  mans!"  Three  or 
four  years  hence,  some  conscientious  young 
teacher,  fresh  from  a  method  mill  normal 
school,  will  probably  go  to  great  expense 
of  time  and  effort  to  implant  in  that  child's 
mind  "the  idea  of  number;"  the  number 
one  will  first  engage  his  attention.  One 
stick,  one  card,  one  block,  etc.,  will  be 
used,  the  boy  evincing  some  interest  in  the 
stick,  the  card,  or  the  block,  the  teacher 
mistaking  this  for  interest  in  the  "one" 
about  which  she  is  so  anxiously  solicitous. 
When  he  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
impressed  with  "the  idea  of  one"  in  all  its 
singleness,  wholeness,  unity,  and  solitary 
oneness,  with  many  concrete  illustrations, 
he  will  next  be  expected  to  contemplate 
"two"  until  thoroughly  saturated,  not  only 
with  the  idea  of  twoness,  but  with  the  es- 
sential bi-unity  of  duality;  after  which  he 
will  be  led  to  see  how  unity  and  duality 
conspire  to  make  and  unmake  trinity. 
These  results  will  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  objective  exercises  suited  to  his 
capacity:  "One  stick  and  one  stick  are  two 
sticks;  one  bean  and  one  bean  are  two 
beans;"  "two  [times]  one  bean  are  two 
beans."  {Times  is  tabooed;  twice  would 
be  a  convenient  subterfuge,  but  only  a 
stump  around  which  to  whip  the  offensive 
term — it  would  still  be  there.  Perhaps 
"two  one-beans  are  two  beans"  would  cor- 
respond to  the    revised  nomenclature.) 

'One  finger  from  three  fingers  leaves  " 

some  of  the  advanced  thinkers  on  the 
metaphysical  problem  involved  at  this  point 
in  the  word  from  have  discovered  by  ma- 
terial experiment  that  the  answer  is  "three 


fingers;"  but  in  the  words  of  the  Pike 
county  poet  in  describing  Col.  Blood's 
glass  of  beverage: 

"  Some  says  three  fingers,  some  says  two — 
I'll  leave  the  choice  to  you." 

Among  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
who  may  have  begun  this  article,  and  read 
thus  far,  there  may  be  some  willing  to  read 
on,  but  who  think  the  writer  disposed  un- 
duly and  unfairly  to  caricature  the  vagaries 
of  pedagogic  method.  To  remove,  if  pos- 
sible, this  impression,  there  are  here  intro- 
duced a  few  extracts  which  are  believed  to 
represent  fairly  and  faithfully  class  exer- 
cises which  are  typical  of  much  that  is 
now  doing  in  the  common  schools. 

1.  A  report  of  a  lesson  actually  presented 
in  a  large  city  to  a  class  of  childre?i  six- 
years  of  age:  (Extract  from  the  diary  of  an 
eye-witness.) 

The  number  four  is  under  consideration ; 
the  children  are  not  supposed  to  know  any 
larger  numbers;  they  and  the  teacher  play 
for  five  minutes  with  blocks,  developing :: 
four  from  combinations.  Then  spools  were 
substituted  for  blocks,  and  the  exercise 
continued;  four  children  were  called  out 
in  front  of  the  others,  and  the  teacher  asked 
"How  many  children  have  I  here  ?"  The 
unanimous  verdict  was,  "Four."  "How 
many  two-children?"  With  laborious  ef- 
fort the  answer  "two"  was  virtually  put 
into  their  mouths  (z.  e.,  "developed")  and 
they  gave  it  back.  "How  many  three  chil- 
dren?" Faces  show  eagerness  to  catch  a 
hint  of  the  answer  wanted,  and  various 
guesses  are  made;  finally  they  get  it — by 
the  development  process — "You  have  one 
three  children,  and  one  over."  At  this 
point,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  inject- 
ing greater  variety  into  the  entertainment: 
"Who  can  name  something  with  four  legs?" 
"Horse,"  "cow,"  "dog,"  "cat,"  etc.  (Is  it 
a  lesson  on  numbers  or  on  animals? ) 
"How  many  leaves  has  clover?"  (A  lesson 
on  plants  ?)  "How  many  meals  do  you 
eat  each  day  ?"  This  was  shortly  before 
the  noon  hour;  was  it  because  the  idea  of 
aliment  eclipsed  the  idea  of  number  that 
the  answer  came,  "Dinner?"  Teacher  holds 
up  a  square  card,  then  a  triangular  one: 
"How  many  sides?"  "Corners?"  (Is  it  form 
or  number  now?)  Other  cards  are  held  up; 
children  tell  what  they  see  on  them:  "I  see 
four  blue  stars;"  "I  see  three  red  circles; 
four  yellow  squares,"  etc.  (Color,  form,  or 

*' -Develop"  is  a  precious  bit  of  pedagogical  cant.  The 
teacher  tells  the  pupils  something  to  do,  and  they  do  it;  then 
something  to  say,  and  they  say  it;   this  is  a  "development 

exercise." 
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number?)  Time,  fifteen  minutes.  What  a 
pot-pourri  of  mental  pabulum  was  served 
up  in  that  brief  period!  What  is  that 
maxim  about  teaching  one  thing  at  a  time? 
The  boy  who  was  sent  from  the  class  be- 
cause inattentive  and  mischievous  was  in- 
terviewed in  the  hall  by  the  reporter: 
"Harry,  how  many  are  two  and  one?" 
"Three."  "Two  and  three?"  "Five."  "Three 
and  three?"  "Six."  "Four  and  two?"  "Six." 
Did  he  know  these  things  because  of  the 
instruction  or  in  spite  of  it?  "But,"  say 
the  apostles  of  the  "Newness,"  "they  are 
not  things  and  he  does  not  know  them;  his 
answers  are  mere  empty  words."  Let  us 
grant  it.  The  ordinary  experiences  of  life 
will  certainly  and  easily  rill  these  words 
with  meaning.    But  more  on  this  later. 

2.  Extracts  from  printed  directions  to 
teachers: 

There  lies  before  me  a  curious  little 
pamphlet  entitled  First  and  Second  Year 

Number  Work  for  the   Public  Schools. 

It  was  published  in  1888,  and  was  arranged 

by  .  t  superintendent  of  schools 

in  a  western  city  which  employs  nearly  half 
a  hundred  teachers  in  the  public  school 
service.  It  deserves  attention  beyond  that 
which  one  bestows  upon  a  mere  freak  or 
curiosity,  because  the  oddities  with  which 
it  is  replete  are  typical,  in  spirit  if  not  in 
form,  of  the  idiosyncracies  which  pervade 
the  methods  employed  by  many  primary 
teachers.  The  purposes  apparently  in 
view  by  the  compiler  of  the  little  volume 
are  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing number  "objectively,"  and  to  contri- 
bute something  toward  a  revision  of  the 
language  of  mathematics,  After  an  intro- 
duction, the  phraseology  of  which  is  per- 
meated by  a  peculiar  philosophic  flavor, 
and  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  save  a  year's 
work  by  teaching  "the  perception  of  num- 
ber"— whatever  that  may  mean — and  skip- 
ping the  combinations  between  ten  and 
twenty,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  direc- 
tions in  detail  to  the  teachers: 

Each  teacher  should  have  a  set  of  fifty  Perception 
Cards,  4x2^  inches,  made  of  smooth,  polished  card- 
board, stamped  with  some  uniform  device  in  sets  of 
five.   The  device  should  be  yi  inch  from  top  of  card. 

This  is  refreshingly  definite.  Doubtless 
any  considerable  deviation  from  the  di- 
mensions given  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
method.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  these 
cards  ? 

The  teacher  being  convinced  that  all  distinguish 
one  device  from  another  now  examines  their  ability 
to  tell  the  numerical  name  of  each  device.  She  be- 
ing seated  calls  eight  or  ten  pupils,  who  arrange 


themselves  to  her  side  and  rear.  [Sic.]^  The  pupils 
mention  the  numerical  name  as  rapidly  as  the 
cards  can  be  passed  from  the  desk  to  the  opposite 
hand.  This  test  should  be  continued,  day  after 
day,  until  the  eye  is  thoroughly  habituated  to  these 
devices,  and  until  the  mind  interprets  the  images 
instantaneously. 

The  purpose  of  this  drill  and  its  relation 
to  anything  in  the  science  of  numbers  or 
the  art  of  computation  are  not  pointed  out. 
In  lesson  IV. 

We  arrive  at  unity,  under  the  name  of  two,  by 
eliminating  all  of  both  perceptions,  retaining  only 
the  numerical  idea  that  was  aroused,  and  say  two 
things,  or  more  abstractly,  two.  Should  a  teacher 
hold  up  two  blocks,  one  with  the  letter  A  upon  it, 
and  the  other  with  the  letter  B,  and  ask  how  many, 
the  pupil  might  blush  and  give  it  up.  Abstract  the 
letters,  and  the  pupil  gets  out  of  the  difficulty  all 
right.  Lead  the  pupil  to  abstract  one  quality  after 
another  until  you  bring  him  to  the  idea  of  pure 
number. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
above  is  found  in  directions  for  the  first 
'  year's  work.  A  few  pages  farther  on  the 
word  "times"  is  treated: 

This  word  is  apt  to  enter  a  child's  vocabulary  some- 
what as  the  word  "than"  does,  no  meaning  what- 
ever being  assigned  to  it.  In  digging  a  post-hole, 
a  man  applies  the  same  spade  many  times,  and  ac- 
complishes his  task.  In  paying  for  a  $3  hat,  he 
might  throw  down  the  same  dollar  any  number  of 
times,  it  would  never  pay  for  the  hat. 

Method. — Apply  the  same  crayon  to  the  board 
twice.  Then  taking  two  crayons  (with  the  forefinger 
between  to  spread  them)  by  one  movement  make  two 
marks  like  the  others,  thus  ||  ||.  The  children  ob- 
serve equal  results  and  infer  that  two  applications 
of  one  thing  are  equal  to  one  application  of  two 
things. 

The  next  lesson  is  here  presented  entire, 
and  verbatim  et  literatim: 

LESSON  XIV. 

THE  USE  OF  "DIVIDED  BY." 

This  phrase  is  not  often  interpreted;  it  needs 
illustrating. 

Method. — Call  two  children  forward  where  all  can 
see.  Give  them  any  two  things  closely  adhering 
(Hat-sided  sticks  of  horehound  candy,  warmed  and 
stuck  together,  work  well).  Each  child  takes  hold 
of  one  object  and  pulls.  When  the  objects  separate 
we  have  two  "  divided  by  "  two  (boys).  Each  boy 
gets  one.  The  class  perceives  that  two  divided  by 
two  yields  one  to  each. 

Call  one  child  forward  and  try  the  same  experi 
ment.  When  the  objects  separate  we  have  two 
"divided  by"  one.  The  class  should  notice  that 
the  child  still  has  both  sticks.  Two  divided  by 
one  yields  two. 

Then  follows  a  lesson  on  "  contained 
times  in,"  with  recommendation  to  use  pint 
and  quart  measures  and  a  pail  of  water,  and 
ends  with  a 

Caution. — Have  them  distinguish  between  the 
measure  and  the  "  full." 
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And  the  following  also  reminds  one  of 
the  metaphysical  distinction  between  a  salt 
box  and  a  box  of  salt: 

Question. — This  one  is  what  part  of  that  two  ? 

Result. — It  is  no  "part  of"  that  two.  It  is  "as 
many  as,"  or  is  equal  to  one-half  of  that  two.  (This 
distinction  a  child  needs  more  now  than  he  will  in 
later  years.) 

The  parenthetical  statement  is  worthy  of 
study. 

The  number  "one"  is  reserved  for  Les- 
son XVII.;  for,  the  author  tells  us  in  a  foot 
note:  "  It  is  more  difficult  to  apply  language 
to  the  number  one  than  to  other  simple  per- 
ception numbers."  But  the  way  it  is  now 
to  be  put  through  its  paces  will  be  seen 
from  the  following,  which  are  some  of  the 
questions  asked  about  it: 

One  is  equal  to  what  ?  Is  as  many  as  what  ? 
Equals  what  ?  Is  the  whole  of  what  ?  One  will 
measure  what  exactly  ?  What  is  the  only  whole 
number  that  will  measure  one  exactly  ? 

Passing  over  the  statements  that  "A 
more  vicious  nomenclature  could  not  be 
devised  than  that  of  number  between  ten 
and  twenty;"  that  "No  child  can  be 
trained  to  think  from  left  to  right,  and  at 
the  same  time  speak  from  right  to  left; " 
and  the  suggestion  that  "ten-3,"  "  ten-4," 
etc.,  be  substituted  for  "this  vicious  no- 
menclature," we  come  to  the  presentation  of 
the  decimal  scale  which  is  discussed  under 
the  caption 

HOW  NUMBER   IS  IMAGINED. 

Material. — Splints,  corn,  paper  or  cloth  sacks, 
string.  The  pupils  will  be  pleased  to  bring  rem- 
nants of  muslin  and  make  little  sacks  2^x2  inches. 
(You  need  about  101.)  You  also  need  ten  sacks  4x6 
inches.  The  manual  training  in  this  work  is 
worthy  of  your  time  and  attention. 

Method. — Place  a  pint  or  more  of  shelled  corn  be- 
fore the  pupils. 

Question. — What  do  you  see  ? 

Answer. — I  see  a  pile  of  corn.  I  see  a  great  many 
kinds  of  corn. 

Question. — When  you  look  at  a  collection  of  ob- 
jects,in  what  two  ways  can  the  eye  see  it  ?  Answer. — 
As  one  collection  (one  pile)  or  many  separate  ones 
(as  kernels,  apples,  etc.). 

Who  makes  these  answers  is  not  stated; 
but  they  are  probably  to  be  "  developed." 

Teacher:  We  have  another  way  of  looking  at 
number — a  way  which  is  used  all  the  time,  but  a 
way  which  is  not  seen  with  the  eye.  It  is  the  way 
we  imagine  it,  just  as  you  can  imagine  a  whole 
apple  to  be  two  halves.  (We  can  make  two  halves 
out  of  it,  but  so  long  as  it  is  whole  it  is  not  halves, 
and  when  we  think  of  it  as  halves  the  halves  are 
imaginary.) 

Suggestion. — Arrange  the  pupils  in  groups  of  four 
(standing  to  the  left  of  and  facing  their  desks). 
Each  group  must  then  have  a  pile  of  splints  or  corn. 
The  right-hand  pupil  of  each  group  selects  ten 
kernels  and  places  them  upon  the  desk  to  the  left; 


the  next  recounts;  the  third  places  the  kernels  in  a 
sack;  the  fourth  ties  the  sack.  No  conscientious 
teacher  will  slight  this  work.  An  understanding  of 
number  can  come  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  you 
must  take  time  to  let  these  fundamental  ideas  work 
into  their  very  being. 

When  as  many  as  ten  sacks  have  been  tied,  place 
them  in  a  larger  sack. 

Question. — Does  corn  grow  in  little  bags  ?  Did 
you  ever  find  a  little  bundle  of  sticks  growing  on  a 
tree  ? 

Corn  don't  [sic]  grow  in  bags;  splints  don't  grow 
in  bundles,  but  when  we  write  number  we  imagine 
it  in  bundles  or  sacks. 

Now  the  subject  begins  to  materialize. 
Number  is  something  which  can  at  least  be 
imagined  in  sacks. 

When  you  put  ten  kernels  in  a  sack,  what  could 
you  call  the  sack  ? 

Among  the  many  names  which  it  might 
receive,  as  corn  sack,  grain  sack,  muslin 
sack,  number  sack,  two-inch  sack,  etc.,  or 
whether  the  question  is  meant  to  bring  out 
the  distinction  between  the  sack  and  the 
"  full,"  or  to  impress  the  young  mind  with 
the  idea  of  a  sack  full  of  number,  witness 
deposeth  not.  But  these  material  illustra- 
tions are  continued  through  an  elaborate 
"development"  of  the  decimal  scale,  until 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  cipher 
"has  but  one  use,  viz.:  to  push  the  other 
figures  where  we  want  them."  What  possi- 
bilities we  now  begin  to  see !  The  dry 
digits  become  instinct  with  vitality;  they  are 
no  longer  dead  forms,but  are  alive  and  push- 
ing— at  least  one  of  them — the  big,  burly 
policeman  or  drill-sergeant  called  zero  ! 

But  let  us  leave  this  pamphlet  to  the 
teachers  who  may  be  able  to  draw  inspira- 
tion from  its  methods,  and  put  in  evidence, 

3.  Some  recent  public  utterances  of  prom- 
inent advocates  of  the  "  sensational"  methods 
of  teaching. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cook  County 
Teachers'  Association,  as  reported  in  In- 
telligence, for  January  1,  Prof.  Giffingave  an 
extended  and  elaborate  account  of  oneoi  the 
devices  he  would  use  in  "  teaching  the  num- 
ber two:"  Show  children  a  postage  stamp; 
where  do  we  get  stamps  ?  How  many  cents 
does  one  cost?  Who  gets  the  money? 
Show  them  a  letter;  seal  it  and  stamp  it  in 
their  presence;  send  a  child  with  it  to  the 
letter-box  or  postofflce;  address  it  so  it 
will  come  back  next  day;  tell  the  babies 
that  years  ago  it  cost  more  than  two  cents 
to  send  a  letter;  letters  were  not  carried 
on  cars  then,  but  on  horseback;  tell  of 
labor  and  hardships  of  postmen,  etc. 

Verily,  the  innocent  little  number  two 
has  immense   possibilities  of  expansion. 
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Jonah's  gourd  and  the  whale's  throat  are 
nowhere  in  comparison. 

But  the  process  of  engrafting  "the  idea 
of  number"  upon  the  child's  consciousness 
is  what  these  child  gardners  most  delight 
in.  Mr.  Giffin  had  an  unusually  hard  case 
to  deal  with,  a  boy  who  failed  to  grasp  "  the 
idea  of  three."  Feeling  that  all  else  would 
be  but  sounding  words  and  meaningless 
forms  until  threeness  should  find  lodgment 
in  Johnnie's  consciousness,  the  teacher  pro- 
ceeded with  the  methods  usually  employed 
to  that  end  by  this  school  of  pedagogs — 
showed  three  objects,  made  three  marks, 
clapped  hands  three  times,  whistled  three 
times,  touched  boy's  cheek  three  times,  etc., 
but  in  vain.  He  then  had  the  boy  stick 
out  his  tongue;  he  touched  it  three  times. 
The  boy  catches  the  idea  of  three  at  once  ! 


"  What  if  the  experiment  with  the  tongue 
had  also  failed  ?  "  was  asked.  Mr.  Giffin's 
next  resort  would  be  to  find  a  more  sensi- 
tive spot.  Col.  Parker  came  forward  with 
a  story:  "Balky  horse  is  being  cruelly 
treated,  but  won't  go;  bystander  comes  up; 
pets  the  horse;  claps  a  snow  ball  under  his 
tail;  horse  goes  !  All  that  horse  wanted 
was  a  new  sensation."  Ah,  now  we  have  it 
in  a  nut-shell:  Introduce  the  "idea  of 
number  through  the  sensations.  Excite 
the  ordinary  sensations  first;  but  in  extreme 
cases  seek  for  new  and  novel  avenues  of 
approach  to  the  Ego  through  the  corporal 
organs;  even,  if  necessary,  apply  a  poultice 
of  snow  to  some  occult  portion  of  the 
child's  anatomy.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
philosophy  of  the  "sensational  method. 


THOUGHT-READING. 

JAMES  B.   SHAW,  JR.,  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


The  subjoined  examination  paper  is  pre- 
sented to  show  what  I  think  should  be 
done  in  "thought-reading."  By  thought- 
reading  is  meant  the  full  and  accurate  re- 
thinking of  the  contents  of  a  piece.  To 
lead  the  pupil  to  do  this  requires  a  care- 
fully prepared  set  of  questions,  suggestive 
questions,  which  will  direct  attention  to  the 
internal  relations  of  the  thought  of  the 
piece.  At  least  twice  a  week  some  such 
exercise  as  this  should  take  place.  I 
have  found  nothing  of  more  educational 
value  to  the  pupil  than  this  close,  definite 
re-thinking.  It  trains  him  in  clear  think- 
ing, in  close  attention;  it  teaches  him  how 
to  read,  how  to  exhaust  a  book  of  its 
thought;  it  exercises  his  acutest  philosophic 
thought;  it  brings  every  activity  of  his 
mind  into  play,  perception,  imagination, 
thinking.  To  those  who  appreciate  Rosen- 
kranz's  thought  of  the  reinforcement  of  the 
lower  powers  of  mind  by  the  higher,  its 
value  is  self-evident.  I  have  found  by 
actual  experience  that  children  possess 
much  more  philosophic  insight  than  they 
are  credited  with,  and  I  do  not  believe  in 
a  milk  diet  when  meat  can  be  digested. 
I  have  been  astonished,  amused,  and  en- 
lightened at  the  keen  replies  often  given. 
The  questions  for  the  paper  below  are  evi- 
dent from  the  answers.  No  instruction  on 
the  piece  was  given.   The  pupils  were  told 


to  copy  it  for  examination  and  made  their 
own  preparation. 

READING. 

 (age  12.)  A  class,  7th  grade. 

THE  SANDS  O'DEE. 

1.  The  Dee  river  is  in  Scotland,  rises  in  Gram- 
pian Mts  flows  east  and  empties  into  North  Sea. 
The  North  Sea  is  meant.  The  sands  are  the  low 
bottom  lands  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  sur- 
face of  the  seacoast  is  rather  broken  and  high  in 
places  and  low  in  others.  The  western  wind  would 
blow  from  the  east.  Dank  with  foam  means  it  was 
damp  with  foam  as  it  blew  it  along.  The  wind  got 
the  foam  at  sea  in  the  water  by  blowing  it  along 
and  catching  it  up  carrying  it  along  as  it  went.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  the  month  of  October  or 
November.  I  think  it  was  in  the  evening  about 
sunset.  I  think  that  Mary's  father  and  neighbors 
must  have  been  fishermen,  because  it  says  farther  on 
about  the  nets  and  they  lived  near  the  water.  The 
tide  is  when  at  evening  the  water  rises  at  a  certain 
time  and  flows  toward  the  sea,  it  would  gradually 
cover  the  sand  at  different  depths  but  deep  enough 
to  drown  a  person  or  to  row  a  boat.  In  crossing  the 
sand  in  a  mist  the  danger  would  be  in  getting  lost 
from  the  main  land  or  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
the  landmarks  for  the  fog  is  very  thick  so  you  can- 
not see  two  or  three  feet  ahead  of  you  if  that. 

2.  The  cattle  were  out  along  the  shore  feeding. 
She  would  get  lost.  It  would  be  towards  the  sea. 
She  went  alone  because  there  was  no  one  to  go  with 
her  and  because  she  was  used  to  going  alone  and 
was  not  afraid.  There  was  fitting  in  the  wind  being 
wild  on  this  occasion  because  she  was  drowned  and 
because  it  was  lonely  and  dark. 

3.  The  tide  is  called  creeping  because  it  comes 
up  so  slow  in  first  line  it  speaks  of  it  as  just  begin- 
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ning  to  rise  and  in  second  as  up  just  a  little  ways  and 
in  3  and  4th  as  being  covered.  The  mist  was  blind- 
ing because  the  wind  blew  it  and  she  could  not  tell 
which  way  to  go.  The  mist  came  down  and  covered 
the  land  and  as  she  could  not  then  see  the  land- 
marks she  lost  her  way  and  did  not  know  which  way 
to  go  and  the  tide  rose  and  cai-ried  her  away  with  it. 

4.  The  time  between  1  &  2  are  the  time  she  left 
home  untill  she  got  lost  and  between  3  &  4  untill 
she  was  drowned  untill  they  found  her.  The  fish- 
ermens  nets  are  ment.  lines  I,  2,  3  &  4,  tell  when 
they  found  her  they  thought  it  was  weed  at  first  and 
then  found  that  it  was  her  hair  they  saw  above  the 
nets  at  sea.  The  girl's  hair  was  fairer  than  a  salmon 
because  it  was  of  a  more  golden  color  and  brighter. 

5.  The  foam  was  cruel  because  it  seemed  it  wanted 
to  drownd  her.  The  difference  between  rolling  and 
crawling  foam  is  that  the  rolling  foam  came  in  on 
top  of  rolling  waves  and  the  crawling  foam  comes  in 


slow.  It  is  spoken  of  as  hungry  because  it  seemed 
like  it  took  her  and  come  upon  her  slowly  and  wash- 
ing up  around  her  yet  comeing  nearer  every  time. 
The  last  two  lines  means  that  the  boatmen  sailors 
and  fishers  are  supersticious  and  when  the  night  was 
like  the  one  just  described  it  reminded  them  of  her 
and  they  immagined  they  could  hear  her  voice  call- 
ing the  cattle  but  it  was  only  the  wind. 

6.  In  the  first  stanza  the  picture  is  of  her  leaving 
home  to  go  after  the  cows  and  of  her  going  alone, 
in  the  second  stanza  of  the  tide  coming  slowly 
around  her.  In  the  third  of  the  fishermen  finding 
her  at  sea,  and  in  the  fourth  of  them  bringing  her 
home  to  bury  her  and  of  the  fishermen  fancying 
they  herd  her  call  the  cattle.  The  story  occupies 
probably  about  a  week.  I  don't  think  it  could  have 
been  told  more  sadly  or  prettier  than  it  was  in  a 
poem. 


MATHEMATICAL. 

o.  s.  w. 


A  wily  advertiser  is  circulating  from  Bos- 
ton a  folder  entitled  "Short  cuts  in  Fig- 
ures," with  the  sub-joined  illustration: 

LONG  CUT.  SHORT  CUT. 


76 

76 

74 

74 

3°4 

5624 

532 

4  x  6  =  24 

7  X  8  =  56 

5624 

A  further  elucidation  of  the  so-called 
"short  cut"  appears  thus: 

"63  Short  cut.— 8  X  3  =  24.    Put  down 
48  both  figures  and  carry  one  (always 

  carry  one).  5  +  6  =  30.  Put  down 

3024  both  figures  and  you  have  the  pro- 
duct 3024." 
This  "multiplication  rule,"  in  the  words 
of  the  advertiser,  "is  turning  the  arithmetic 
of  the  country  upside  down."  If  this  be 
so,  the  scheme  is  certainly  worth  examin- 
ing. Without  sending  $1.25  for  the  book, 
which  presumably  contains  an  explanation 
of  this  rule,  let  us  try  the  scheme  on  its 
merits,  and,  if  possible,  discover  its  limita- 
tions. 

Let  a  and  b  represent,  respectively,  the 
tens  and  unit  figures  of  any  multiplicand; 
c  and  d  the  corresponding  figures  of  a  mul- 


tiplier; the  product  of  the  two  numbers 
thus  represented  will  be  (10a  +  b)  (10c  -+- 

A  .... 

If  the  problem  be  within  the  imits  of 
the  new  rule,  the  product  will  be  10a  (10c 
X  10)  +  bd. 

Equating  these  products: 
(100  +  b)  (10c  +  d)  —  10a  (10c  X  10)  -\-  bd 
or 

looac  +  ioad-\-  lobe  +  bd  -  1 00 ac 100a 
+  bd;  whence,  by  dropping  common  terms, 
ioad-\-  lobe  =  100a 
or 

ad  +  be  —  ioa 

And  be  =  a  (10 — d);  that  is,  the  prod- 
uct of  b  by  c  in  the  supposed  case  must 
be  equal  to  the  product  of  a  by  the  com- 
plement of  d. 

The  new  world-topsy-turvying  rule  in 
multiplication  will,  therefore,  apply  only 
tvhen  the  product  of  the  units  figure  of  the 
multiplicand  by  the  tens'  figure  of  the  multi- 
plier equals  the  product  of  the  tens''  figure  of 
the  multiplicand  by  the  co??iplement  of  the 
units'  figure  of  the  multiplier. 

We  are  immensely  relieved.  We  do  not 
intend  to  have  our  "Arithmetic  turned  up- 
side down." 

Chicago,  Jan.  15,  1890. 


DON'T  FORGET. 

Don't  forget  to  be  in  every  respect  the  Don't  forget  to  keep  your  desk  in  order, 
lady  or  the  gentleman.  Don,t  forget  tQ  haye  a  program  of  exer. 

Don't  forget  to  change  your  rules,  if  cir-  cises  for  each  day,  and  follow  it,  but  not 
cumstances  have  changed.  too  slavishly. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note. — Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
Courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms. 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organization,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics. — Ed. 


Letters  to  a  County  Superintendent. 
III. 

My  Dear  Brother: 

You  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  school  visitation.  Need  I  stop  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
your  official  labors  ?  I  think  not.  But 
let  us  note  a  few  preliminaries  before  start- 
ing for  the  school-house. 

I  assume  that  you  know  something  of 
educational  theories;  that  you  are  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  pedagogy; 
that  you  have  well  defined  views  upon 
methods  of  teaching. 

A  fair  degree  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  is 
just  as  essential  to  your  success  as  the 
knowledge  of  legal  principles  is  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  judge  who  administers  the  law 
from  the  bench. 

Without  this  knowledge  your  work  may 
resemble  that  of  the  quack  doctor  who  is- 
sues his  prescription  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  body,  or  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  disease. 

I  would  not  ask  you  to  read  all  the  pro- 
fessional books  now  being  published;  and 
I  would  especially  caution  you  against 
championing  every  "  new  educational  " 
craze.  We  occasionally  meet  men  who  are 
continually  searching  for  and  appropriating 
everything  that  appears  to  be  "new"  and 
"unique"  in  education,  with  the  false  no- 
tion that  it  indicates  enterprise. 

Change  is  not  always  progress.  But 
every  superintendent  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  a  few  of  the  best 
books  on  education,  and  should  try  to 
keep  pace  with  the  best  current  educational 
thought. 

If  you  are  deficient  along  this  line,  carry 
a  good  book  with  you  on  your  trips  through 
the  country,  and  you  will  find  odd  mo- 


ments, during  evenings  and  mornings,  for 
study.  If  you  are  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion of  Teachers'  Reading  Circles  carry  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Circle  with  you.  Study 
it;  get  yourself  interested  in  its  contents, 
and  you  will  be  better  prepared  to  get  your 
teachers  interested  therein. 

As  a  rule,  when  visiting  schools,  go  pre- 
pared to  stay  several  days  at  a  time;  re- 
main in  the  country  until  Friday  evening 
if  possible.  I  know  that  it  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  be  at  home  every  night,  but  you 
need  to  mingle  with  the  people  of  your 
county;  and  by  staying  over  night  with 
the  directors,  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  many 
opportunities  for  studying  the  educational 
needs  of  a  community  will  be  afforded 
you.  During  your  fireside  conversations 
you  will  have  excellent  opportunities  for 
throwing  out  mild  suggestions  concerning 
habits  of  living,  habits  of  study,  books,  so- 
ciety, etc.,  nearly  all  of  which  will  be  re- 
membered. Here,  too,  you  may  often  cor- 
rect false  notions  concerning  schools  and 
the  education  of  children. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  very 
many  country  homes  are  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  suitable  books  for  children. 

In  many  instances  parents  do  not  know 
what  books  are  useful,  nor  where  they  can 
be  obtained.  Were  it  not  for  the  enter- 
prising book  agent  who  comes  around 
with  his  "Royal  Path  of  Life,"  no  books  at 
all — save,  possibly,  the  Bible — would  be 
found  in  many  of  these  homes.  Here  is  a 
missionary  field  for  you.  An  interesting 
story  told  by  you,  or  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  some  interesting  book,  may 
result  in  awakening  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing matter. 

I  have  more  than  once,  upon  a  second 
visit  to  some  of  these  homes,  found  lying 
upon  the  sitting-room  table  the  very  books 
about  which  I  had,  upon  the  occasion  of 
my  first  visit,  chanced  to  speak.  There  is 
no  greater  or  nobler  work  for  you  than 
that  of  leading  the  boys  and  girls  to  seek 
the  company  of  good  books;  and  the  win- 
ter evenings  which  you  spend  in  the  homes 
of  these  children  afford  you  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunities  for  accomplishing  some- 
thing in  that  direction. 

If  I  were  to  employ  an  architect  to  su- 
perintend the  construction  of  a  building  I 
would  expect  him  to  be  "on  the  ground" 
just  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  know  that  the  carpenters  are 
carrying  out  his  plans,  but  he  should  also 
know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials used.  To  be  sure  he  might  sit  down 
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in  his  office  and  draft  excellent  plans.  He 
might  spend  his  time  figuring  and  theoriz- 
ing upon  the  work — but  I  would  feel  much 
better  satisfied  to  find  him,  rain  or  shine, 
in  and  around  the  building. 
Would  n't  you? 

Teachers'  conventions  may  discuss  means 
for  promoting  a  healthier  public  sentiment, 
but  the  masses  are  not  present.  We  may 
write  articles  for  the  journals,  but  our 
school  patrons  do  not  read  them.  But  you, 
if  you  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  in 
the  rural  districts,  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish more  in  the  work  of  educating  public 
sentiment  than  all  these  other  agencies 
combined. 

I  woul4  advise  you  to  attend  the  spelling 
schools,  the  country  debating  societies, 
etc.,  when  within  reach.  You  will  invar- 
iably be  called  upon  for  a  speech;  and  if 
you  are  prepared  to  say  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  way,  it  will  be  as  seed  sown  upon 
good  ground.  So  pack  your  grip,  and  on 
Monday  morning  start  for  the  rural  dis- 
tricts prepared  to  "board  around"  until 
Friday  evening. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  best  to  tell  teachers 
just  when  to  expect  your  visits.  Give  them 
to  understand  that  you  expect  them  to  be 
prepared  at  all  times  for  your  visits. 

Do  not  let  the  impression  get  abroad 
that  you  visit  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
being  "entertained."  Do  not  allow  any 
variance  from  the  regular  program,  un- 
less for  special  reasons  you  desire  to  in- 
spect the  work  of  certain  classes. 

Let  your  entrance  to  the  school-room 
cause  just  as  little  commotion  as  possible, 
and  for  awhile,  at  least,  so  conduct  your- 
self that  the  pupils  and  teacher  will  almost 
forget  your  presence.  Some  superinten- 
dents are  too  noisy  in  the  school-room; 
others  talk  too  much.  Any  unusual  per- 
formance upon  your  part  will  excite  the 
pupils,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  ex- 
citement, their  actions  will  be  unnatural. 

Remember  that  your  visit  to  the  school 
will  not  accomplish  its  real  purpose  if  you 
fail  to  discover  just  what  the  pupils  and 
teacher  are  doing  and  how  they  do  it,  re- 
gardless of  your  presence. 

But  La  Grippe  has  declared  a  recess. 

—J.  D.  Benedict. 


Reform. 

Great  reforms  require  years  in  their  ac- 
complishment, and  a  reform  in  work  and 
methods  of  the  school  room  is  no  excep- 


tion to  the  rule — often  a.  generation  of  child- 
hood must  pass  away. 

The  children  who  go  to  school  to  like  or 
dislike  the  teacher,  to  "get  lessons,"  to  get 
out  of  the  way  at  home,  or  to  gather  mat- 
ter for  the  domestic  gossip,  often  slander 
mongers  at  home,  must  in  some  instances, 
we  suppose,  grow  out  of  the  school.  This 
will  be  succeeded,  in  schools  closely  super- 
vised, by  pupils  who  are  sent  to  school  for 
other  and  higher  purposes,  by  parents  who 
demand  results.  These  pupils,  too,  will  be 
looking  for  results.  They  expect  tests  by 
superintendent  and  parents.  In  a  few 
years  they  become  the  patrons  of  the  school 
— the  tax-payers,  and  will  demand  value 
received  for  the  money  they  invest  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Then  the  reform  will  be  complete,  for, 
resting  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  the 
people's  favor,  the  educational  effort  will 
have  a  purpose,  specific  and  generally  un- 
derstood from  the  cradle  to  manhood — and 
throughout  life.  The  system  of  close  supe- 
vision  is  rapidly  working  to  this  end.  Not 
only  to  this  end  in  the  school  room  and 
community,  but  in  the  matter  of  supervi- 
sion also.  In  the  end  the  county  superin- 
tendent, or  inspector  and  supervisor  of 
schools  will  be  tested  for  his  fitness  to  dis- 
charge the  responsible  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, just  as  he  tests  his  teachers  and  they 
their  pupils.  Not,  it  may  be,  in  a  formal 
"examination,"  but  at  the  bar  of  public 
sentiment,  of  public  demand.  The  county 
superintendent  will  have  to  bring  qualifi- 
cation to  his  office.  He  will  be  better  paid, 
and  will  better  earn  his  pay.  To  be  super- 
intendent will  require  ability  quite  beyond 
that  now  on  exhibition  in  many  counties — 
the  ability  to  "stand  in  with  the  boys," 
carry  a  tin  can  in  the  procession,  and  sail 
into  office  at  the  tail  of  a  ticket  backed 
by  the  majority  party.  In  many  counties 
— and  blessed  are  the  people  of  those  coun- 
ties— the  reform  has  already  touched,  ele- 
vated, and  purified  this  office.  That  the 
number  of  such  counties  is  increasing  at 
every  election  can  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  consciences  and  intelligence 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  efforts  of  county 
superintendents  whose  good  example,  and 
the  influence  of  it,  has  gone  out  over  the 
land.  G. 


The  universal  endorsement  of  Dr.  DeGarmo's 
"Language  Work  Below  the  High  School,"  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Mr.  DeGarmo  has  produced  a 
series  of  language  lessons  which  teachers  have  long 
been  looking  for. 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS. 

Note.— Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month,  ln  presenting  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions— Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceding 
Issue. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


The  First  Ten  Numbers. 

The  very  abundance  of  books,  essays, 
and  papers  on  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
first  ten  numbers  is  confusing  to  the  young 
girl  who  takes  her  first  school.  That  wealth 
of  thought  which  is  opening  up  the  possi- 
bilities of  mental  training  through  elemen- 
tary number  work  is  to  her  like  a  haze 
which  obstructs  a  traveller's  view  of  his 
destination. 

There  are  too  many  classes  in  the  coun- 
try school — too  many  advanced  lessons  to 
prepare,  for  her  to  make  up  at  once  the 
loss  of  professional  training.  The  children 
must  be  taught  something,  even  though  the 
best  methods  are  not  used. 

A  clear,  prompt,  common-sense  decision 
in  regard  to  what  a  child  should  know,  who 
has  completed  the  number  ten,  is  the  first 
step  toward  right  methods. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  young  teach- 
ers lose  time  because  they  fail,  in  the  use 
of  objects,  to  keep  a  given  end  in  view, 
and  to  lay  aside  the  objects  when  that  end 
is  attained. 

Those  who  are  perplexed  by  reason  of 
different  methods  may  note,  as  encourage- 
ment, that  there  is  great  uniformity  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  final  results  to  be  gained 
from  a  study  of  numbers. 

Any  young  teachers  who  have  had  little 
or  no  experience,  are  invited  to  a  discus- 
sion of  one  phase  of  this  subject. 

Should  a  child  who  has  finished  these 
numbers  be  able  to  answer  promptly  when 
asked,  "How  many  are  one  and  one?" 
#  Should  he  be  trained  to  tell  with  equal 
promptness  the  sum  of  five  and  four  ? 

Affirmative  answers  to  these  questions 
indicate  that  all  combinations  of  two  num- 
bers, the  sum  of  which  does  not  exceed 
ten,  should  be  thoroughly  memorized. 


There  are  but  forty-five  combinations  of 
the  nine  digits.  Mastery  of  these  gives  the 
key  to  simple  addition. 

Note  how  many  of  these  combinations 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  number  ten: 


I  + 1 

2  +  2 

3  +  3 

4  +  4  5+5 

2  +  I 

3  +  2 

4  +  3 

5  +  4 

3  +  i 

4  +  2 

5  +  3 

6  +  4 

4+1 

5  +  2 

6  +  3 

5  +  i 

6  +  2 

7  +  3 

6+  1 

7  +  2 

7  +  i 

8  +  2 

8+  1 

9  +  2 

Ought  the  children  to  understand  and 
complete  the  expression  four  less  two  ?  If 
so  this  example  in  subtraction  is  but  a  type 
of  fifty-five  others  which  present  an  equal 
claim  to  be  memorized.    These  are  here 


given: 

10 — 1 

10 — 2 

IO—3 

10 — 4 

10 — 6 

10—8 

9—1 
8—1 

9—2 
8—2 

9—3 

8-3 

9—4 
8-4 

9-6 
8—6 

9-8 
8—8 

7—1 
6—1 

7—2 
6—2 

7—3 
6-3 

7—4 
6-4 

7-6 
6—6 

10 — 9 

5—1 
4—1 

3— 1 
2 — 1 

5—2 
4—2 
3—2 

2  2 

5—3 
4—3 

5—4 
4—4 

10 — 7 
9—7 
8-7 

9—9 
10 — 10 

3—3 

10—5 

1 — 1 

9—5 
8-5 
7—5 
6-5 
5—5 

7—7 

The  multiplication  and  division  tables 
are  also  represented,  though  in  small  pro- 
portion, in  this  particular  chapter  of  arith- 
metical knowledge. 

Not  alone  courses  of  study,  but  the  com- 
mon sense  of  uneducated  parents,  demands 
that  children  shall  learn  the  tables  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  life. 
Thorough  teaching  of  the  first  ten  num- 
bers includes  the  beginnings  or  easier  parts 
of  the  tables. 

The  addition  and  subtraction  tables 
given  above  have  been  written  in  figures 
instead  of  words  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in 
placing  the  summary  .  before  the  reader, 
and  not  to  be  copied  for  the  children  to 
complete. 

The  point  emphasized  is  that  the  pupil 
shall  be  able  to  give  a  prompt  oral  answer 
to  any  one  of  the  oral  questions  indicated, 
and  that  he  be  able  to  do  this  before  he  is 
required  to  use  figures  and  signs. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  principle,  veri- 
fied by  the  best  of  ancient  and  modern 
thought  on  this  subject,  that  ele?nentary 
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numbers  should  not  be  taught  by  means  of 
figures  and  signs. 

Any  attempt  to  do  this  usually  leads  to 
most  pernicious  habits  of  work. 

Hundreds  of  little  children  may  be  seen 
in  our  schools,  copying  and  completing 
such  unfinished   formulas   as  2  +  6  and 

Watch  them  at  their  work.  In  many 
cases  slates  are  blurred,  figures  poor,  and 
work  cramped.  But  this  is  not  the  worst; 
they  are  finding  the  answers  by  making 
marks  upon  their  slates  and  counting  them 
by  ones.  If  all  these  wrong  habits  are 
strengthened  by  marking  such  slates  per- 
fect, simply  because  the  right  answer  has 
been  given,  who  can  estimate  the  harm  ? 

The  amount  to  be  memorized  has  been 
first  outlined  that  the  teacher  may  have  a 
definite  aim.  Objective  and  concrete  work 
should  serve  to  illustrate,  apply,  and  make 
familiar  that  knowledge  which  is  to  be 
memorized. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  applied 
number.  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
people  use  number  as  relating  to  objects, 
and  find  it  convenient  to  solve  easy 
problems  mentally  without  the  use  of 
figures  and  signs.  Objective  work  in  quick 
seeing  and  counting;  clear  reasoning,  ready 
memories,  and  oral  expression  are  what  is 
needed  in  common  life. 

That  some  children  do  not  complete  the 
primary  grades  gives  an  additional  reason 
for  keeping  all  these  ends  in  view  from  the 
beginning. 

What  shall  be  first  taught  ?  That  which 
is  easiest.  How  find  this  out  ?  By  study- 
ing the  child. 

Little  children  first  talk  of  numbers  of 
objects  which  they  see,  next  of  objects 
which  they  remember  seeing,  while  only 
the  exceptional  child  gains  by  himself  any 
knowledge  of  abstract  numbers. 

The  natural  order  of  teaching  number 
is  first  through  the  senses,  ( by  means  of 
objects);  second,  by  mental  pictures  of 
objects  through  imagination  and  memory 
combined;  and  last,  by  abstract  numbers 
through  the  memory. 

Small  classes  of  bright  children,  who 
have  developed  considerable  knowledge  of 
number  in  their  life  on  the  farm,  are  often 
found  in  country  schools.  How  much  ob- 
jective and  concrete  work  shall  precede 
figures  in  their  primary  education  ? 

Some  children  know  more  of  numbers 
when  they  enter  school  than  it  is  possible 
to  teach  others  in  a  year.  Such  cases  are 
usually  described  by  those  who  ridicule  the 


amount  of  objective  work  which  seems 
necessary  for  little  ones  whose  number  ed- 
ucation has  not  been  commenced. 

As  a  help  to  clear  ideas,  teach  first  rec- 
ognition of  numbers  as  wholes.  A  device 
used  in  some  German  schools  is  helpful. 
Let  each  number  be  represented  by  a  uni- 
form arrangement  of  dots.  Three  is  shown 
by  three  dots  placed  in  triangular  form; 
four,  five,  and  six,  as  on  dominoes;  seven 
by  a  dot  placed  between  the  two  rows 
which  make  six;  eight  by  the  two  fours; 
nine  by  three  threes  in  horizontal  rows; 
and  ten  by  two  fives. 

Drill  the  pupils  in  sight  recognition  of 
these  numbers  until  they  can  read  them 
rapidly  in  any  order.  Vary,  if  desired,  by 
using  crosses,  stars,  or  small  drawings  in- 
stead of  dots. 

Next  teach  them  to  group  splints  or  pegs 
rapidly  in  twos,  threes,  etc.  Lead  them  to 
take  up  two  or  three  at  a  time  without 
counting. 

Teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  spell  the 
names  of  the  first  ten  numbers.  Work  on 
this  until  each  child  can  write  the  words 
without  help,  and  place  by  each  the  dots 
representing  the  number. 

Give  copying  lessons  in  script  of  any 
number  facts  which  the  children  have 
learned;  as:  Two  and  one  are  three.  Short 
concrete  examples  may  be  given  for  both 
reading  and  copying. 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  large  oblongs, 
divided  to  represent  dominoes.  Make  the 
dots  with  colored  crayon,  and  thus  picture 
to  the  eye  all  the  combinations  which  are 
to  be  memorized.  Teach  the  children  to 
read  these  from  left  to  right;  as:  Two  and 
two  are  four.  One  and  four  are  five.  A 
still  better  device  is  to  draw  the  oblongs  on 
a  chart  and  represent  the  numbers  by  cir- 
cles of  colored  paper. 

Meantime  train  them  to  show  any  com- 
bination of  objects  called  for,  and  name  re- 
sults at  sight.  For  example:  "Show  a  four 
and  a  five."  All  pupils  lay  splints  in  two 
groups,  about  an  inch  apart,  the  splints 
even  at  top  and  base  and  touching  by  the 
long  edges.  Each  pupil  called  on  states 
that  four  and  five  are  nine.  All  are  di- 
rected to  remove  five  splints  and  this  ac- 
tion should  bring  to  their  mind  the  state- 
ment that  nine  less  five  are  four.  If  told  to 
show  three  twos,  each  pupil  should  quickly 
lay  three  groups  of  two  each,  and  be  ready 
to  tell  that  three  twos  are  six,  and  also  that 
there  are  three  twos  in  six. 

In  this  way  drill  on  all  the  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  to  be 
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memorized.  With  five  exceptions  all  the 
primary  combinations  under  ten  are  illus- 
trated by  a  set  of  dominoes.  These  will 
be  found  useful  as  number  tablets.  Let 
the  pupils  read  from  left  to  right,  giving 
results  at  sight,  as  in  the  chart  drill.  If 
they  recite  in  turn,  and  each  is  allowed  to 
keep  the  tablet  or  card  which  he  knows,  a 
new  game  is  learned  for  stormy  day  inter- 
missions. 

Teach  the  form  of  each  figure  with  great 
care.  The  teacher  should  constantly  re- 
fer, in  her  own  practice,  to  a  perfect  copy, 
and  lead  the  children  to  do  the  same.  Re- 
quire perfectly  clean  slates,  neatness  of 
work,  straight  columns,  and  correct  form. 

Drill  on  the  table  of  ones,  in  both  addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  until  each  child  can 
repeat  them'  forwards,  backwards,  and 
skipping  around.  At  this  stage  they  may 
be  taught  how  to  express  what  they  know 
briefly  by  figures  and  signs.  Show  them 
that  (+)  is  but  another  way  of  writing  and, 
that  ( — )  means  less,  and  (=)  is  read  is  or 
are.  In  one  lesson  pupils  who  have  not 
been  confused  by  trying  to  complete  un- 
finished formulas,  or  allowed  to  make  fig- 
ures before  they  were  trained  to  form  them 
correctly,  will  write  neat  tables  in  addition 
and  subtraction.  Another  lesson  will  give 
them  the  idea  of  making  up  examples,  or 
writing  any  number  facts  they  remember 
upon  slate  or  blackboard. 

Teach  the  twos  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ones. 

Let  the  pupils  copy  the  numbers  as  ar- 
anged  in  dots  and  learn  the  combinations. 
If  the  unfinished  equation  is  used"  at  all  let 
it  be  in  class  drills,  and  give  only  time  to 
write  the  answers  from  memory.  Use 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  slow  finding  of 
answers  by  counting  fingers  or  marks. 

This  article  has  dwelt  upon  but  one  of 
the  many  lines  of  thought  which  may 
profitably  be  considered  under  the  subject 
of  the  first  ten  numbers.  It  has  attempted 
to  outline  the  most  important  facts  to  be 
memorized,  and  to  show  how  the  grouping 
of  objects  may  render  intelligent  such 
memorizing.  —F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


How  the  Bears  Ate  the  Squash  Pies. 

It  appeared  large,  round,  and  golden  in 
the  November  twilight.    *    *  * 
What!    The  moon? 

Dear  young  people,  who  was  talking 
about  the  moon?  I  referred  to  a  squash  pie. 
Can't  one  tell  a  story  in  one's  own  way? 


It  was  in  one  sense  a  pie  of  a  thousand 
— that  is,  for  excellence,  Numerically,  it 
was  one  of  six,  baked  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  Parmenter,  who  lived  in  a  town- 
ship in  northern  Maine,  surrounded  by  pine 
woods  and  by  the  society  of  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter and  the  children.  These  were  Jack, 
who  was  twelve  years  old;  Benny  and 
Bobby,  the  twins,  who  were  six  years  of 
age;  and  dear  little  two-year-old  Luella 
Adeline  Amelia. 

Jack  and  Benny  and  Bobby  and  Luly 
had  watched  their  mother  make  that  noble 
squash  pie  and  its  fellows.  They  had  hin- 
dered her — they  called  it  helping  her — 
while  she  made  the  pastry.  She  had  pared 
and  sliced  and  boiled  the  squash  and  Jack 
helped  her  sift  it,  and  Bobby  stirred  in  the 
milk  while  she  beat  the  eggs,  and  Benny 
suggested  an  extra  spoonful  of  sugar  to 
each  pie,  and  Luly,  in  her  high  chair  by 
the  table,  looked  on,  laughing  with  pleas- 
ure— which  was  perhaps  the  best  help  of 
all.  By  twilight  the  pies  were  baked  and 
set  away  in  the  little  pantry  to  cool.  When 
Mr.  Parmenter  came  home  from  the  woods, 
with  his  ax  over  his  shoulder,  everybody 
told  him,  from  Luly  up  to  "mother,"  that 
the  pies  looked  remarkably  good.    *   *  * 

The  kitchen  was  small  and  the  fire  in  the 
oven  had  been  hot;  therefore  the  little  pan- 
try which  opened  from  the  kitchen  needed 
a  current  of  fresh  air,  and  Mrs.  Parmenter 
sent  Benny  to  raise  the  window,  and  keep 
it  open  by  sticking  a  nail  into  the  wood- 
work of  its  frame.  When  the  family  went 
upstairs  to  their  bedrooms  under  the  roof, 
the  window  was  forgotten.  However  it  was 
unlikely  that  any  United  States  bank  cash- 
ier would  come  down  all  the  way  from 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  forced 
loan  of  Mrs.  Parmenter's  pies;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  no  robbers  were  to  be  ex- 
pected, neither  were  any  guests  to  be  looked 
for.  This  being  a  story  for  Thanksgiving 
Day,  it  seems  almost  incredible;  but  so  it 
was.  Mr.  Parmenter  had  no  vagabond 
brother;  Mrs.  Parmenter  no  rich  uncle  in 
foreign  parts;  they  never  had  disowned  a 
child  or  quarreled  with  a  relative.  Recon- 
ciliations and  pathetic  home-comings  were 
impossible;  nobody  was  angry,  and  all 
were  there,  cheerfully  awaiting  the  dawn  of 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  twins  were  soon  asleep.  Jack  lay 
awake,  for  the  golden  orb  of  the  Novem- 
ber night — the  moon  I  mean  this  time,  not 
the  squash  pie — cast  a  beam  of  light  across 
his  pillow. 
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"  Hope  I  shan't  be  moonstruck,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  Then  he  heard  a  noise 
out-of-doors  on  the  turf,  something  like 
the  heavy  steps  of  a  stout  person  walking 
with  clumsy  rubber  boots.  Jack  was  out 
of  bed  in  a  minute,  and  at  the  little  gable 
window.  Putting  forth  his  head,  he  could 
see  a  large  black  figure  that  resembled  a 
fat  man  in  a  fur  coat,  peeping  in  at  the 
window  of  the  pantry,  which  was  directly 
beneath  the  window  where  Jack  was  watch- 
ing. He  looked  beyond;  a  few  yards  away 
from  the  house  were  two  smaller  person- 
ages similar  in  shape  to  the  intruder  at  the 
pantry.  This  visitor  leaned  in  at  the  win- 
dow, then  took  out  the  best  of  those  pies, 
and  dropped  it  upon  the  ground,  where  it 
broke  in  pieces.  Now  the  smaller  crea- 
tures came  running  and  each  possessed 
himself  of  a  share  of  the  pie.  It  was  a 
black  bear,  with  her  two  little  cubs. 

Bears  in  northern  Maine  are  rather  good- 
natured  neighbors.  They  have  a  way,  it  is 
true,  of  borrowing  ears  of  corn  and  honey- 
comb and  fruit,  and  they  are  forgetful  as  to 
the  repaying  of  the  loan;  but  every  one 
has  known  that  sort  of  neighbor  upon  two 
feet  instead  of  four.  These  bears  rarely  at- 
tack any  person  unless  provoked;  and  who 
would  think  any  better  of  a  bear  who  would 
see  his  wife  shot  and  his  babies  carried  into 
captivity  without  using  his  natural  weapons 
of  defense  ? 

But  Mrs.  Bear  ought  to  have  asked  leave 
of  Mrs.  Parmenter  before  borrowing  these 
pies.  So  thought  Jack;  and  he  hastened 
to  awake  his  father,  who,  having  heard  the 
story,  came  from  his  bedroom  with  his 
gun,  and,  followed  by  the  boy,  went  nois- 
lessly  down  the  stairs  into  the  kitchen.  By 
this  time  the  bear  had  divided  two  pies 
between  her  cubs  before  helping  herself  to 
any.  She  heard  the  footsteps  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  and  made  with  one  paw  an  odd  sig- 
nal to  the  cubs;  and  the  chubby  little  fel- 
lows toddled  and  tumbled  away  as  fast  as 
they  were  able.  The  mother  bear  did  not 
follow  them  immediately.  There  was  a 
chance  of  danger  she  knew;  but  there  was 
also  a  chance  of  more  pie.  When  she 
saw  Mr.  Parmenter  and  his  son,  she  began 
to  think  the  situation  serious.  She  dropped 
upon  all-fours  and  moved  of  with  her  lum- 
bering gait  a  distance  of  about  a  dozen  paces. 
There  she  paused,  stood  up  again  upon  her 
hind  legs,  and  thrust  her  paw — which  must 
have  been  strongly  flavored  with  squash 
pie — into  her  mouth,  and  sucked  it  vigor- 
ously. Then  drooping  both  paws  in  a  com- 
ical attitude,  she  looked  squarely  in  the 


face  of  Mr.  Parmenter,  as  if  to  say:  "Here 
I  am,  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  pies  for 
my  cubs.  You  are  witness,  judge,  and  jury. 
I  plead  guilty,  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances." 

Mr.  Parmenter  raised  his  gun,  aiming  at 
the  bear.  Then  he  lowered  it.  "Jack," 
said  he,  "I  have  a  great  mind  to  let  her  go. 
You  say  she  fed  those  pies  to  her  cubs.  I 
guess  mother  would  feel  pretty  sorry  if  bhe 
hadn't  a  piece  of  pie  to  give  the  twins  to- 
morrow. And  it  don't  seem  hardly  right, 
when  we  are  just  about  to  thank  Providence 
for  mercies  received,  to  kill  a  creature  for 
taking  a  bit  of  what  has  been  provided.  I 
guess  when  the  governor  appointed  Thanks- 
giving Day  for  folks,  there  was  nothing 
said  in  the  proclamation  about  it  being  fast 
day  for  bears.  Jacky,  Tm  going  to  spare  the 
old  creature." 

Jack  took  a  pie — tin  plate  and  all — and 
threw  it  out  of  the  window  toward  the  bear, 
who  fell  upon  it  joyfully. 

"Jack,  my  son,  are  you  crazy?" 

"No,  father;  but  that  pie  was  a  little 
burnt  on  one  side,  and — and  the  old  bear 
hadn't  had  any.  That  makes  three  pies  for 
the  bears,  and  leaves  three  pies  for  the  Par- 
menterJ." 

— E.  Cavazza,  in  Harper's  Young  People. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight* 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second  or  Intermediate* 
Form. 


Decimals. 

In  the  childhood  of  the  writer  a  great 
mystery  hung  over  the  subject  of  decimal 
fractions.  Childhood  had  passed  and  young 
manhood  was  entered  upon  before  the 
mystery  was  solved.  Some  one  has  affirmed 
that  not  one  teacher  in  five  (I  think  it  was 
even  a  less  number)  is  master  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  division  of  decimals. 

I  think  the  chief  fault  in  my  own  exper 
ience  was  that  decimals  were  so  entirely 
divorced  from  integers.  I  entered  upon 
the  study  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
a  subject  entirely  new  with  which  what  I 
had  formerly  learned  had  no  immediate 
connection. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  pupils 
should  not  be  taught  to  write  decimals 
when  they  are  taught  to  write  whole  num 
bers.    But  I  think  most  of  the  text-books 
are  not  so  arranged. 
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In  decimals  the  period,  or  decimal  point, 
which  is  the  mark  of  separation  between 
the  integral  and  the  fractional  part  of  the 
number,  becomes  a  very  important  thing. 
In  writing  integers  this  period  is  made 
nothing  of.  It  properly  belongs  after  the 
units,  but  as  nothing  ever  appears  after  the 
units,  unless  it  is  a  common  fraction,  no 
attention  is  given  to  it.  The  common  frac- 
tion tells  its  own  story,  and  needs  no  inter- 
preter. 

But  in  decimals  the  starting  point  is  al- 
ways the  decimal  point,  and  that  is  always 
the  point  of  separation  between  integers 
and  decimals. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  class  have  ap- 
proached this  subject  through  the  study  of 
integers  and  common  fractions. 

One  way  of  introducing  them  to  deci- 
mals might  be  as  follows: 

Write  on  the  board  one  hundred  eleven, 
thus: 

in. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  the  1  in  tens  place  is  one-tenth  that  of 
the  1  in  hundreds  place,  and  that  the  1  unit 
is  one-tenth  of  the  1  ten. 

Now  from  this  let  the  pupil  infer  how  he 
might  indicate  one -tenth  of  1.  He  can 
easily  be  led  to  see  that  a  1  written  to  the 
right  of  units  should  be  one-tenth  of  a 
unit.  But  now  the  importance  of  the  sep- 
arating point  is  manifest.  Without  a  point 
the  one  hundred  eleven  and  one  tenth 
would  appear: 

1111 

which  would  seem  to  be  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eleven. 
But  if  written 

1 1 1.1 

I  have  separated  the  fractional  part  from 
the  integer  and  have  thus  avoided  the  am- 
biguity. 

If  I  would  write  the  one-tenth  of  one- 
tenth,  I  have  only  to  write  the  1  at  the  right 
of  one-tenth,  thus: 

1 1 1.1 1 

This  then  reads,  one  hundred  eleven  and 
one-tenth,  and  one  hundredth; — or  one- 
tenth  of  one-tenth. 

Now  one-tenth  and  one-hundredth  is 
eleven  hundredths. 

In  a  similar  way  teach  the  child  to  read: 
in. in 
in. mi 
in. inn,  etc. 
Be  careful  to  have  the  pupil  see  that  1 
tenth,  and  1  hundredth,  and  1  thousandth 
is  the  same  as  one  hundred  eleven  thou- 
sandths. 


Notice  that  in  the  integral  part,  one  hun- 
dred eleven  units,  the  name  of  the  digit  at 
the  right  hand,  units,  give  the  name  to  the 
entire  number. 

So  notice  that  the  name  of  the  right 
hand  digit  in  the  decimal  gives  name  to  the 
entire  decimal. 

Then  show  the  pupil  that  in  writing  a 
decimal  alone  it  is  just  as  important  that 
he  make  the  decimal  point  his  starting 
point. 

Practice  him  on  writing  one-tenth;  one- 
hundredth;  one-thousandth;  one  ten-thou 
sandth;  and  filling  the  vacant  places. 

Now  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  zeros  in  the  denominator  of 
the  decimal  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
places  in  the  decimal;  thus  ten-thousandths 
must  have  five  places;  one-thousandth 
must  have  three  places,  etc. 

Drill  upon  this  point  until  the  number 
of  places  in  any  decimal  can  be  told  in- 
stantly; thus, — how  many  places  in  mil- 
lionths?  in  hundredths?  in  thousandths? 
in  ten-millionths?  in  thousandths?  etc. 

Now  the  pupil  is  ready  to  write  any  dec- 
imal as  readily  as  he  can  write  an  integer. 
It  is  a  good  exercise  to  have  the  pupils 
state  the  steps  in  his  thinking  without  writ- 
ing the  figures;  thus: 

Tr. — What  will  you  think  to  write  two 
thousand  and  one  ten-millionths? 

P. —  1.  There  are  seven  places. 

2.  Write  two  thousand  and  one. 

3.  Prefix  three  ciphers. 

4.  Place  point. 

5.  It  will  read:  Point,  three  ciphers,  two, 
two  ciphers,  one. 

Some  method  like  the  above,  by  which 
the  pupil  shall  be  made  to  form  an  exact 
image  of  what  he  is  to  do  before  he  begins 
to  do  it,  is  invaluable  in  much  of  the  arith- 
metical work. 


Geography. 

Occupations. — A  portion  of  this  month 
can  be  spent  profitably  in  studying  the 
occupations  of  the  people  and  the  reasons 
for  these. 

1.  Let  them  name  and  the  teacher  write 
upon  the  board  the  occupations  of  the 
people  in  the  town  or  district  in  which  the 
pupils  live. 

2.  Then  collect  these  occupations  into 
classes  by  having  the  children  select  such 
as  (a)  make  things  for  sale;  (6)  keep  things 
for  sale;  (V)  produce  things  from  the  soil; 
(d)  dig  things  out  of  the  earth;  (<?)  do 
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things  for  others  (as  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
etc.)  Select  names  for  these  different 
classes  of  occupations,  such  as  manufac- 
turer, tradesman,  merchant,  etc. 

3.  Then  lead  them  to  see  that  it  is  the 
people,  the  climate,  and  soil,  etc.,  that  de- 
termine the  occupations: — what  can  be 
raised  from  the  soil,  and  dug  from  the 
mines,  that  people  need.  And  lead  them  to 
see  that  by  the  division  of  labor  all  can 
live  better. 

4.  Then  let  them  turn  to  the  map  and 
select  other  countries,  and  think  where 
they  are,  on  the  earth,  in  relation  to  them- 
selves. Let  them  think  what  must  be  their 
climate  and  learn  from  the  book  what  is 
produced  there  both  from  the  soil  and 
from  the  mines.  Then  let  them  decide 
what  they  think  the  occupations  of  the 
people  must  be,  and  test  their  conclusions 
by  the  statements  of  the  book. 

5.  Then  the  children  might  be  led  to  di- 
vide the  occupations  into  those  which  de- 
pend upon  what  the  earth  produces,  and 
those  that  arise  from  the  union  of  people 
together  into  towns,  or  cities,  or  commu- 
nities, or  states. 

6.  And  be  sure  to  impress  upon  them 
that  he  who  does  what  is  useful  to  his  fel- 
low-men is  pursuing  an  honorable  voca- 
tion, whether  he  be  a  merchant,  a  mechanic, 
or  a  day  laborer. 

Government. — By  a  similar  process,  in 
general,  to  the  above,  the  children  of  this 
grade  can  learn  a  good  deal  about  govern- 
ment. 

1.  First  lead  them  to  think  of  the  school 
as  a  government.  Who  are  the  law  makers? 
The  school  board  and  the  teacher,  they 
will  say.  But  they  can  see,  too,  that  in  or- 
der to  be  a  school  at  all  certain  rules  must 
belong  to  it.  And  a  good  school  requires  that 
these  laws  be  well  observed.  These  laws 
are  (1)  that  the  pupils  be  prompt  and  reg- 
ular in  attendance,  (2)  that  they  enter  their 
proper  classes,  (3)  that  they  do  not  dis- 
turb one  another  by  whispering,  or  disor- 
der of  any  kind,  (4)  that  they  be  industri- 
ous, (5)  that  they  treat  every  one  with 
kindness  and  with  justice,  (6)  that  they  al- 
ways do  right.  Lead  them  to  see  also  that 
the  teacher  is  subject  to  laws  too,  the  same 
as  the  pupils.  One  of  the  laws  he  must 
obey  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  do  what 
they  ought  to.  So  that  makes  the  teacher 
the  executor,  or  the  one  who  enforces  the 
laws;  and  the  pupils  are  the  subjects,  or 
private  citizens  in  this  school  government. 
The  teacher  and  school  board  are  the  leg- 
islature, who  declare  what  the  law  is  when 


there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  In  most 
schools  there  is  no  doubt  about  what  the 
laws  are,  and  so  there  is  no  need  of  their 
being  published.  Nor  would  it  be  well 
to  write  them  out  and  hang  them  up  in  the 
school-room.  Lead  them  to  see  that  each 
one  really  has  the  laws  of  the  school  "writ- 
ten on  his  heart," — that  is  in  his  own  mind 
or  thoughts,  and  that  what  each  is  to  do  is 
to  be  obedient  to  what  he  knows  to  be 
right. 

By  a  series  of  lessons  bringing  out  these 
points  the  teacher  not  only  gives  the  child 
an  elementary  idea  of  government,  but  he 
convinces  him  of  his  duty  to  obey  the  laws  ■ 
of  the  school.  When  the  teacher  can  mar- 
shall  the  pupil's  conviction  of  duty  on  his 
side  he  has  a  very  strong  advocate,  indeed. 
The  battle  is  more  than  half  won  when  the 
pupil  is  convinced  that  duty  is  against  him. 

Then  take  up  the  township,  or  the  city  or 
village  in  which  the  school  is,  and  find  out 
about  its  government. 

Suppose  it  is  a  city. 

1.  Who  makes  the  laws  for  the  city  ? 
And  here  it  is  easy  to  show  the  children 
that  the  necessary  laws  are  really  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  city,  and  that 
what  the  council  or  aldermen  do  is  merely ' 
to  declare  what  they  are  and  have  them 
written  down  in  a  book. 

Then  the  mayor  is  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  enforced;  and  the  city  court  to  decide 
whether  persons  have  violated  the  law  or 
not,  and  how  they  shall  be  punished;  and 
the  policemen  to  watch  about  the  streets 
and  be  ready  to  arrest  any  one  who  is  do- 
ing wrong,  etc. 

In  this  way  the  children  can  see  that 
there  are  three  departments  to  all  govern- 
ments;— (1)  the  law  making;  (2)  the  decid- 
ing whether  the  law  is  violated;  (3)  the 
enforcement  or  execution  of  the  law. 

In  the  school  one  finds  the  teacher  act- 
ing in  all  of  these  ways,  which  makes  the 
school  government  belong  to  the  monarch- 
ical type  more  than  to  the  republican  form 
of  government. 


Grammar  and  Composition  Exercises. 

We  have  no  means  of  serving  our  readers 
better  than  by  copying  the  following  les- 
sons from  Dr.  DeGarmo's  Second  Book  on 
"Language  Work  below  the  High  School." 
This  work  is  designed  for  pupils  in  the 
third  or  the  fourth  school  year,  according 
to  their  advancement.  The  method  of  com- 
bining Grammar  and  Language  through- 
out this  entire  series  is  a  very  successful 
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one,  and  is  the  best  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem that  has  yet  been  offered: 

To  the  Teacher:  In  this  part  we  have  a  charming 
introduction  to  the  four  chief  forms  of  the  sentence, 
viz.:  the  declarative,  the  inte negative,  the  impera- 
tive, and  the  exclamatory.  Prepare  the  children 
for  their  written  exercises  by  going  over  the  lesson 
with  them,  orally  first. 


LESSON  LVI. 
SENTENCE  FORMS. 
THE  SICK  CHILD, 

1.  (The  child.)  I  am  sick.  Everything 
gives  me  pain.  I  cannot  play.  I  long  for 
the  bed.    I  do  not  wish  to  eat. 

2.  (The  parents  to  doctor.)  Come  to  us. 
Look  after  our  child.  Find  out  his  sickness. 
Give  him  medicine.  Make  him  well  again. 

3.  (The  doctor  to  parents.)  Has  the  child 
been  sick  long?  Of  what  does  he  complain? 
Where  does  he  have  pain  ?  Has  he  taken 
cold  ?    Has  he  eaten  harmful  food  ? 

4.  (The  doctor  to  sick  child.)  Do  not 
be  afraid.  Give  me  your  hand.  Show  me 
your  tongue.  Take  this  medicine.  Lie 
quietly  in  bed. 

5.  (The  child  to  parents.)  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  get  up  again!  If  I  did  not  have  such 
pain!  Oh,  how  I  want  to  see  my  friends! 
If  I  could  only  go  to  school  again!  Would 
I  were  well  again! 

6.  (The  convalescent  child.)  How  happy 
I  am!  O  Lord, how  I  thank  Thee!  How 
obedient  I  shall  be  to  my  parents! 

93.  Select  from  the  above  a)  the  declar- 
ative or  narrative  sentences,  &)  the  imper- 
ative sentences  which  express  (1)  a  request, 
(2)  a  real  command;  c)  the  interrogative 
sentences;  d)  the  exclamatory  sentences. 

94.  Change  the  sentences  under  1  to  ex- 
clamations.   Ex. — How  sick  I  am! 

95.  Change  the  sentences  in  2  and 4  into 
exclamatory  sentences,  like  those  in  5. 
Ex. — Oh,  that  the  doctor  would  come  to 
us!    On  that  you  would  not  be  afraid! 

96.  Change  the  sentences  in  3  into  de- 
clarative sentences,  like  those  in  1.  Ex. — 
This  child  has  been  sick  a  long  time. 

97.  Change  the  sentences  under  5  into 
interrogative  sentences,  like  those  in  3.  Ex. 
— May  I  get  up  soon? 

98.  Change  the  sentences  under  6  into 
imperative  sentences,  like  those  in  2.  Ex. 
— Be  happy! 


LESSON  LVII. 
SENTENCE  EXERCISES. 

a)  You  wish  to  know:  Whether  it  rains, 
if  the  sun  shines,  whether  your  father  will 


soon  return,  if  it  was  cold,  if  you  have 
been  diligent  enough,  if  you  have  ciphered 
correctly.  F)  You  wish  to  know:  The 
names  of  the  twelve  months,  the  name  of 
your  native  land,  the  size  of  the  earth,  the 
age  of  your  friend,  the  color  of  the  fox, 
the  use  of  the  horse,  the  number  of  the 
stars. 

99.  Form  interrogative  sentences.  Ex. 
—  Does  it  rain? 

Thou  shalt  not  swear.  Thou  shalt  not 
lie.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  You  must  fear 
God.  You  must  work  and  pray.  Yon 
must  be  polite.  You  must  be  peaceable 
and  not  quarrelsome. 

100.  Change  these  sentences  into  the 
imperative  form.    Ex. — Swear  not. 

LESSON  LVIII. 
COMPOSITION  EXERCISE. 
THE  HARVEST. 

Two  seasons  on  island  -  one  dry  -  one 
rainy.  Sows  grain  at  beginning  of  rainy 
season -grows  well.  Makes  hedge -keen 
off  goats.  Grain  ripe  -  no  sickle.  Cut  off 
heads  with  curved  saber  -  carry  home  -  rub 
out  with  hands.  Two  baskets  full  of  bar 
ley.  Rice  harvest  almost  as  good.  Third 
harvest  -  more  grain.  Fifth  harvest  -  twen- 
ty bushels  of  barley  and  rice. 

101.  First  tell  and  then  write  this  nar- 
rative. 


LESSON  LIX. 

SENTENCE  EXERCISE. 

a)  The  teacher  tells  the  pupils  to  write, 
to  cipher,  to  sing,  to  draw,  to  read,  to  step 
forward,  to  remain  standing,  to  go  home. 
b)  The  mother  cautions  the  children  to  be 
polite,  diligent,  obedient,  still,  clean,  good. 

102.  Form  imperative  sentences.  Ex. — 
Children,  be  polite.  (Notice  the  comma 
after  the  name  of  the  person  addressed.) 

LESSON  LX. 
SENTENCE  EXERCISES. 
THE  HUNTER  AND  THE  HARE. 

The  hare  listens.  He  pricks  up  his  ears. 
He  sees  the  hunter  with  his  dogs.  He  runs 
swiftly  away.  The  hunter  does  not  let  him 
escape.  He  takes  sure  aim.  He  hits  well. 
Carlo  brings  the  hare.  He  lays  him  at  his 
master's  feet. 

103.  Change  the  above  sentences  into 
commands.  Ex. — Listen,  hare.  Prick  up 
your  ears. 
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The  boy  wishes  a  new  hat;  the  traveler, 
fair  weather;  the  beggar,  great  riches;  the 
merchant,  many  customers;  the  child,  long 
life  to  the  father;  the  hunter  wishes  to 
shoot  the  hare;  the  pupil  wishes  to  have 
vacation  soon;  the  lazy  man  wishes  not  to 
have  to  work. 

104.  Change  the  above  into  exclamatory 
sentences  expressing  wishes.  Ex. — O,  that 
I  had  a  new  hat! 

LESSON  LXI. 
SENTENCE  EXERCISE. 

The  bird  sings.  The  thunder  storm 
passes  quickly.  The  boy  is  polite.  The 
spring  will  soon  come. 

105.  Change  the  above  into  interrogative, 
imperative,  and  exclamatory  sentences. 
Ex. — Does  the  bird  sing?  Bird,  sing.  O 
that  the  bird  would  sing! 

106.  Find  interrogative,  imperative,  and 
exclamatory  sentences  in  your  reader. 


LESSON  LXV. 
IMITATIONS. 

To  the  Teacher:  The  remaining  exercises  are  les- 
sons in  imitation.  Have  the  pupil  learn  the  model 
perfectly.  Then  let  oral  precede  written  composi- 
tion. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  WOLF. 

A  wolf  was  once  caught  in  the  pitfall  of 
a  hunter,  and  he  howled  pitifully.  A  fox 
came  by  and  saw  his  trouble.  He  scoffed 
at  the  wolf  and  mocked  him  with  bitter 
words.  He  called  him  a  stupid  animal. 
Then  he  danced  about  the  pit  in  mad 
leaps.  But  he  was  incautious.  He  came 
too  near  the  edge  and  fell  in.  Now  he  was 
himself  caught. 

107.  Memorize  the  fable  and  then  write 
it  down. 

THE  BLACKBIRD  AND  THE  JAY.  (Imitation.) 

108.  Blackbird  -  boy  -  snare  -  complaints. 
Jay  -  fly  -  blackbird  -  saucy.  Flutter  -  nar- 
row circle  -  snare  -  second  net  -  entangled. 

the  TWO  MICE,  (Imitation.) 

109.  A  mouse  is  running  in  the  cupboard 
and  is  caught.  Another  mouse  comes  and 
mocks  the  first,  but  is  caught  and  eaten  by 
the  cat. 

LESSON  LXIII. 
COMPOSITION  EXERCISE. 
THE  FOX  AND   THE  GRAPES. 

A  fox  in  search  of  prey  came  to  a  grape 
vine  on  a  trellis.    The  vine  hung  full  of 


sweet  grapes.  The  fox  leaped  up  many 
times,  for  he  wanted  them  badly.  But 
they  hung  so  high  that  all  his  leaping  was 
in  vain.  Some  birds  sat  in  a  neighboring 
tree  and  laughed  at  his  efforts.  Finally  he 
turned  away  with  contempt,  saying:  "The 
grapes  are  too  sour  for  me.  I  do  not  want 
them." 

110.  Learn  the  fable  and  write  it  down 
from  memory. 

THE  OX  AND  THE  CLOVER  FIELD. 

in.  In  the  place  of  the  fox  imagine  an 
ox;  instead  of  a  grape  vine,  a  clover  field 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge;  instead 
of  the  birds,  imagine  cows. 

the  cat  and  the  roast.  (Imitation.) 

112.  Think  of  a  cat  instead  of  the  fox; 
instead  of  the  grape  vine,  imagine  a  cup- 
board with  a  wire  door  upon  which  the  cat 
scratches;  instead  of  the  grapes,  think  of 
a  roast;  and  instead  of  the  birds,  two 
dogs. 

THE  boy  and  the  nest.  (Imitation.) 

113.  In  the  place  of  the  fox,  the  grape- 
vine, the  grapes,  and  the  birds  imagine  the 
following  persons  and  things:  boy,  tree, 
bird's  nest,  girls. 


RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  There  are  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  and  exclamatory  sentences. 

2.  At  the  close  of  a  declarative  or  im- 
perative sentence,  a  period  must  be  placed; 
at  the  close  of  an  interrogative  sentence,  a 
question  mark;  at  the  close  of  an  exclam- 
atory sentence,  an  exclamation  mark.  Ex. 
— The  thrush  sings.  Thrush,  sing.  Is  the 
thrush  singing?  O  that  the  thrush  would 
sing! 


Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns,  of  the  Chair  of  Ped- 
agogy in  the  Wisconsin  University  at  Mad- 
ison, and  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education,  makes  the  following  notice 
of  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo's  new  series  of 
Language  Books: 

"The  pupil  is  put  to  writing  his  own  thought  on 
systematic  plans  which  not  only  form  right  habits, 
but  lead  him  to  reflect  upon  language,  develop 
principles,  and  apply  them  continuously  in  what  he 
writes.  American  teachers  have  much  to  learn  in 
these  matters,  and  we  know  no  manual  comparable 
to  these  books  as  a  guide  to  sound  and  valuable  in- 
struction in  language." 
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ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.—  Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  GraiKwar  Advanced- 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Agree 


Differ 


Grammar  and  Language. 

Preposition,  Conjmiction,  Interjection. — 
The  work  in  all  the  grades  of  language  and 
grammar  classes  for  February  seems  to 
make  these  three  parts  of  speech  the  ob- 
ject of  study. 

In  the  language  classes  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  spend  most  of  the  time  in  learning 
correct  uses  of  the  preposition  and  in  cor- 
recting wrong  uses. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  different 
exercises  that  this  study  admits  of: 
with — a  friend, 
to — the  conditions, 
upon — a  plan, 
on — the  course  of  action, 
in — doing  nothing, 
among — ourselves, 
from — another, 
among — themselves, 
with — a  friend, 
about — the  tariff, 
(^concerning — his  duty. 

Let  pupils  supply  proper  objects  in  the 
following: 

fof- 
I  from — 
Make  \  out  of — 
I  with- 
er— 
r  at— 
I  in- 
on — 
[upon — 
of- 
fer— 
to- 


Live 


Love 


Unite 


fto- 
J  with- 

1  ; 


Read 


in — 

l  by- 
fin- 
out  of— 
from — 
over — 
f  for— 
Respect  \  to — 

U- 

(  for— 
Search  <  into — 
(out— 

3— 


fto- 

Prefer-Jbefore- 
^  over — 


ence 


I  abovt 
[for— 


ove — 


at- 

Offended  -j  by— 

(  with —  '. .  .  . 

The  foregoing  would  be  good  general 
exercises  for  the  whole  school.  The  teacher 
can  add  to  the  list  of  words  indefinitely, 
and  the.  pupils  by  the  practice  in  discrim- 
inating between  the  use  of  the  propositions, 
will  cultivate  the  ear  so  that  they  will  de- 
tect an  error  readily. 

In  the  more  advanced  grammar  classes, 
lead  the  pupils  to  discriminate  between 
the  use  of  a  preposition  and  a  conjunction. 
Take  the  two  sentences: 

"The  house  of  the  farmer  was  on  fire." 

"John  arose  and  walked  out." 

In  the  latter  John  did  two  different 
things,  and  the  sentence  could  be  expanded 
into  two, — "John  arose  and  he  walked 
out."  In  this  case  the  conjunction  really  ex- 
presses the  union  of  two  separate  thoughts. 

It  would  be  a  good  exercise  here  to  give 
a  list  of  sentences  in  which  conjugations 
are  used,  and  let  the  pupils  expand  them 
into  as  many  distinct  sentences  as  they 
will  admit  of.    For  example: 

"John  and  Mary  go  to  school;" 

"John  goes  to  school;" 

"Mary  goes  to  school." 

Expand  the  following  into  separate  sen- 
tences: 

"Henry  has  a  horse  and  a  dog." 

"Jane  has  a  large  and  beautiful  doll." 

In  the  sentence  "Two  and  two  are  four," 
the  pupil  will  discover  that  the  conjunction 
does  not  always  express  the  connection  of 
two  thoughts,  but  that  it  takes  "two  and 
two  to  make  the  subject  of  one  single 
thought.  So  he  will  see  that  the  definition 
which  makes  conjunctions  join  sentences 
together  is  not  always  true. 
□  Now  he  is  ready  to  compare  conjuga- 
tions with  prepositions  and  see  just  how 
they  differ. 

Take  the  two  sentences: 

"The  house  of  the  farmer  was  on  fire," 
and  "Two  and  two  are  four." 

Notice  that  in  the  first  sentence  the 
phrase  "of  the  farmer"  modifies  "house" 
telling  whose  house  it  is.  Here,  then,  the 
preposition  "of"  connects  a  modifying  part 
to  the  part  that  it  modifies.  It  joins  a 
principal  to  a  modifying  part  in  the  sen- 
tence. But  in  the  sentence  "Two  and  two  are 
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four,"  it  is  seen  that  one  part  of  the  subject 
does  not  modify  the  other,  but  each  holds 
the  same  rank  as  the  other. 

Now  let  the  pupil  apply  this  test  with  a 
large  number  of  sentences  containing  con- 
jugations and  prepositions.  He  will  find 
that  in  every  case  the  conjunction  expresses 
the  connection  of  thoughts  or  it  connects 
words  of  similar  rank  in  the  sentence.  He 
will  find,  too,  that  the  preposition  always 
connects  a  modifying  part  to  a  word  that 
it  modifies. 

Now  he  can  form  a  definition  of  each  of 
these  parts  of  speech  that  will  be  always 
true. 

x.  A  conjugation  shows  the  connection 
of  two  thoughts  or  of  co-ordinate  parts  of 
the  same  thought. 

2.  A  preposition  connects  a  modifying 
part  of  a  sentence  to  the  part  it  modifies. 

Now  let  him  compare  these  definitions 
with  those  in  his  book  and  see  how  nearly 
alike  they  are  and  whether  the  book  will 
help  him  to  improve  his  definitions. 

This  close  analytic  study  of  the  parts  of 
speech  will  open  the  way  to  understanding 
grammar  more  quickly  than  any  other  way 
that  the  writer  has  ever  tried.  The  pupil 
needs  to  be  old  enough  to  understand  it, 
but  pupils  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  will 
find  no  serious  difficulty  with  it  if  carefully 
presented  by  the  teacher,  and  every  point 
made  plain  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

Interjections. — All  the  other  parts  of 
speech  are  used  to  help  in  the  expression 
of  thoughts.  The  interjection  is  the  only 
one  whose  function  it  is  to  express  fee/ing, 
and  that  only.  The  ideas  they  convey  are, 
therefore,  "thrown  in"  between  the  parts 
of  a  thought,  and  have  no  logical  connec- 
tion with  them;  hence  called  interjections. 
Children  generally  have  to  learn  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  different  interjections  used 
in  literature.  They  are  wont  to  give  ex- 
pression to  these  different  feelings,  but  the 
interjections  they  use  are  often  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  found  in  literature.  Some 
of  the  more  common  ones  are  the  same. 

It  is  a  good  exercise  to  write  the  differ- 
ent interjections  on  the  board,  and  have 
the  ofhce  of  each  explained  and  an  exam- 
ple given  of  its  correct  use.  —B. 


Method  in  Teaching  History. 

SOME  DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

The  teaching  of  history  cannot  be  said 
to  have  passed  its  experimental  stage  as 
yet.  The  work  done  by  the  most  scientific 
teachers  is  largely  tentative,  and  depends 


on  existing  conditions  to  determine  both 
the  What  and  the  How.  Scarcely  thirty 
years  have  passed  since  an  important  Ger- 
man writer  denied  "the  existence  of  an  his- 
torical method."  During  the  years  since 
then  much  truth  has  been  wrought  out, 
still  there  is  no  "generally  known  and  rec- 
ognized method."  But  let  us  hope  the 
time  is  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
train  the  teacher  in  some  sort  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  what  he  is  to  teach. 

In  these  days  of  much  uncertainty,  then, 
the  true  teacher  must  be  one  of  "convic- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  his  art,"  in  teach- 
ing history,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else.  His  convictions  must  at  least 
hold  him  to  the  old  till  he  finds  a  more  de- 
sirable new.  But  with  the  strong  convic- 
tion must  go  the  teachable  spirit  that  will 
enable  him  to  see  the  really  good  and  to 
lay  hold  of  it  whenever  found.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  pretty  bad  teaching  of 
history  and  probably  a  good  deal  more 
will  be  done.  The  most  that  any  of  us  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  use  all  diligence  that  with 
our  time  and  opportunity  we  know  and  do 
the  best  we  can. 

To  know  just  what  is  bad  is  the  first 
step  towards  Tightness.  To  state  the  diffi- 
culty plainly  is  the  first  step  towards  over- 
coming it.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  make  the 
greatest  mistake  in  attempting  to  teach 
with  so  little  preparation  in  actual  knowl- 
edge. We  begin  business  with  an  absurd- 
ly small  stock  in  trade.  The  fact  is,  the 
opinion  has  prevailed,  and  still  is  current, 
that  one  does  not  need  to  know  history.  It 
is  quite  generally  conceded  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions before  teaching  arithmetic,  but  his- 
tory is  different.  That  can  be  read,  or  the 
teacher  can  get  some  brief  outline  and 
"work  it  up."  Is  there  a  school  room  in 
the  state  of  Michigan  where  the  lesson  is 
heard  with  the  finger  on  the  place  ?  Is  there 
anywhere  a  desk  that  kindly  keeps  the  se- 
cret of  "notes"  on  treacherous  points?  Has 
any  teacher  ever  said  Virginia  had  a  royal 
character  ?  Did  anybody  ever  bound  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  by  the  Pacific  ?  Did 
anybody  ever  free  the  slaves  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  '50  compromise  ?  Who 
teaches  that  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion abolished  slavery  ?  Who  teaches  that 
the  Puritans  came  for  freedom  of  conscience 
sake  ?  Who  follows  Walker's  atlas  and 
dates  the  Virginia  cession  in  1758  ?  Who 
grounds  the  citizen  in  the  old  idea  of  "one 
to-day  and  thirteen  to-morrow"  by  teach- 
ing the  children  to  reconstruct  the  union  / 
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How  many  own  a  volume  of  history  be- 
sides a  compendium  called  a  text-book  ? 
Who  can  name  ten  histories  and  tell  what 
they  are  good  for  ?  Who  can  name  ten 
things  good  for  illustrative  reading  ? 

In  self-defense  some  one  will  say  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  details  which  can  be 
carried  in  the  mind.  And  that  is  true  when 
the  details  are  so  many  disconnected  his- 
torical facts.  But  to  conceive  history  only 
as  a  narration  of  facts  is  to  keep  the  shell 
and  throw  away  the  kernel.  A  grain  of 
corn  is  the  visible  form  of  a  plant  life  capa- 
ble of  growth  through  various  phases.  In 
much  the  same  way  conceive  the  historical 
fact  as  a  visible,  physical  word-form  of  an 
idea  which  is  capable  of  development  and 
extension.  Now,  having  grasped  the  idea 
the  facts  in  which  it  embodies  itself  in  the 
various  phases  of  its  development  will  fall 
naturally  in  order,  without  conscious  effort 
o  remembering.  Just  as  we  say  we  know 
the  corn  in  seed,  in  germination,  in  bud, 
in  flower,  in  fruit,  so  in  much  the  same  way 
we  may  know  history.  We  know  it;  we 
do  not  remember  it.  It  is  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  history  that  affords  de- 
light to  both  teacher  and  taught.  It  is 
such  a  knowledge  that  alone  insures  suc- 
cess even  though  the  method  be  perfect. 
Such  a  knowledge  does  not  come  by  read- 
ing only,  neither  can  it  be  hastily  worked 
up.  It  comes  only  by  research,  to  find  out 
all  the  truth;  by  judging,  to  sift  the  true 
from  the  untrue;  by  comparison,  to  hold 
the  idea  clear  and  sharp;  by  training  the 
mind  in  all  the  faculties  of  knowing,  imag- 
ining, and  recalling. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  large  demand, 
and  indeed  it  is.  It  is  a  demand  which  can 
reasonably  be  made  of  none  but  a  special- 
ist. Germany  has  become  wiser  than  we. 
There,  so  I  am  told,  special  teachers  are 
employed  who  go  from  school  to  school  to 
teach  history.  But  here,  where  women  do 
most  of  the  teaching,  it  is  quite  different. 
One  teacher  looks  after  a  room  of  fifty,  if 
not  more,  restless  pupils  and  teaches  at 
least  six  subjects,  not  in  the  least  correlated, 
and  history  is  one  of  them.  Truly,  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Still,  as  the 
course  required  of  any  one  is  quite  brief, 
it  would  seem  possible  to  become  proficient 
in  a  circumscribed  range  of  topics  It 
will  require  time  and  continued  zealous  ef- 
fort, but  certainly  there  is  no  other  way  to 
become  a  skilled  teacher  of  history  than  to 
possess  first  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
history. 

— Julia  A.  King,  in  Michigan  Moderator. 


Grammatical  Analysis. 

In  some  of  the  grades  this  month  much 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  analysis  of 
sentences. 

We  showed,  in  a  former  number,  that 
parsing,  when  properly  taught,  is  one  of 
the  very  best  methods  of  making  a  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  thought 
of  a  sentence,  and  of  showing  the  relation 
of  the  ideas  to  one  another. 

"Analysis"  is  a  kind  of  parsing.  In  it 
clauses  and  phrases  are  treated  as  though 
they  were  parts  of  speech,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  are  studied. 

It  reveals  the  fact  to  the  learner  that  a 
noun,  or  substantive  idea,  may  be  expressed 
by  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  adjective  and  the  adverb. 
Verbs  may  consist  of  single  words  or 
groups  of  words.  So  may  prepositions 
and  conjunctions. 

Now,  "analysis"  is  merely  selecting  and 
classifying  these  words,  phrases,  and  clauses 
that  make  up  sentences. 

A  very  good  nomenclature  to  use,  at  first, 
is  such  a  one  as  will  keep  before  the  pupil 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses,  is  really  a  part  of  speech.  For 
example: 

Nouns,  noun  phrases,  noun  clauses. 
Adjectives,  adjective  phrases,  adjective 
clauses. 

Adverbs,  adverbial  phrases,  adverbial 
clauses. 

Prepositions,  prepositional  phrases. 

Verbs,  verb  phrases,  etc. 

First  practice  the  pupils   in  selecting- 
these  different  elements,  by  using  easy  sen- 
tences at  first,  and  make  them  harder  by 
degrees.    For  example: 

"A  large  dog  attacked  the  man  with 
fury." 

The  pupil  learns  to  say: 
"A  large  dog — noun  phrase; 
attacked — verb; 
the  man — noun  phrase; 
with  fury — adverbial  phrase." 
Take  other  sentences  like  the  following: 
The  blind  man  whom  I  saw  on  the  street 
had  wandered  over  the  world  with  his  little 
dog." 
Pupil: 

" The  blind  man — noun  phrase; 
who7n  [ saw  on  the  street — adjective  clause; 
had  wandered — verb  phrase; 
over  the  ivorld — adverbial 

phrase; 
with  his  little  dog — adverbial 

phrase." 
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Then  the  pupil  could  take  the  clause  and 
analyze  that  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  purpose  of  this  practice  is  to  make 
the  pupil  familiar  with  the  idea  of  phrases 
and  clauses  as  parts  of  speech. 

After  he  has  acquired  some  skill  in  se- 
lecting and  naming  these  elements  of  the 
sentence  that  consist  of  groups  of  words, 
then  the  regular  nomenclature  used  in  the 
book  can  be  learned  and  applied. 

When  a  pupil  can  analyze  a  sentence,  af- 
ter the  manner  given  above,  he  has  ob- 
tained nearly  all  that  there  is  of  real  value 
in  "grammatical  analysis." 

To  spend  time  in  solving  knotty  prob- 
lems in  grammar,  where  one  word  has  two 
or  three  different  offices  in  the  sentence  or 
where  no  given  rule  seems  to  apply,  and 
the  expression  is  "anomalous,"  is  quite  as 
apt  to  be  wasteful  as  profitable. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  cajoled  into 
thinking  that  cute  devices  for  diagraming, 
worked  out  in  every  detail,  are  of  any 
special  value.  It  is  easy  to  spend  much 
time  upon  them,  for  which  you  get  but 
small  returns.  Suppose  a  pupil  acquires 
great  skill  in  the  use  of  one  of  these 
schemes.  What  is  it  really  worth  after  it 
is  obtained?  It  does  not  help  him  to  know 
how  to  use  language  any  better,  nor  does  he 
know  how  to  construct  sentences  more  cor- 
rectly. It  is  merely  a  side  show  at  the  best. 

But  when  the  pupils  have  learned  the 
essential  things  about  analysis,  then  the 
teacher  may  properly  teach  some  form  of 
diagraming  by  which  he  can  test  a  large 
number  of  pupils  at  one  time,  as  to  their 
ability  to  analyze  sentences. 

The  diagram  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
method  of  testing  the  ability  of  many  pu- 
pils at  once  in  the  matter  of  sentence  an- 
alysis. 


Solid  or  Cubic  Measure. 

In  finding  the  volume  of  a  square  or  rectangular 
l»ox,  the  pupil  will  probably  tell  you  that  if  you 
multiply  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  together, 
u  will  give  you  the  contents  in  cubic  units  of  the 
same  denomination.  Few  pupils,  when  they  find 
that  this  gives  the  result,  will  be  inquisitive  enough 
to  ask  why  it  is  so,  but  take  it  for  granted  thai  mul- 
tiplying feet  by  feet  gives  square  feet,  and  that 
multiplying  square  feet  by  feet  gives  cubic  feet. 

Now  tell  the 'pupil  that  in  finding  the  volume  of 
anything  a  cube  is  the  measuring  unit.  For  example, 
we  will  suppose  that  we  were  to  have  a  box  4  ft.  long, 
3  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft.  deep;  how  many  solid  feet  in  the 
box?  By  the  demonstration  above  given,  we  at 
once  see  that  the  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  box 
is  12  sq.  ft. 

Have  the  pupil  describe  a  cubic  foot.  Tell  him 
this  is  the  measuring  unit,  and  show  him  that  one 
iace  of  this  cube  will  just  cover  one  sq.  foot  in  the 


bottom  of  the  box,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  take 
12  of  these  cubes  to  cover  the  bottom  or  to  make 
one  layer  a  foot  in  depth.  Ask  how  many  layers  the 
box  will  contain,  and  the  pupil  at  once  sees  that  if 
12  cu.  ft.  make  one  layer  a  foot  deep  it  will  take  2 
layers,  or  2  times  12  cu.  ft.,  which  equals  24  cu.  ft., 
to  fill  the  box,  and  that  this  gives  the  same  result  as  , 
multiplying  length,  breadth,  and  depth  together. 

To  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  multiply  the 
diameter  by  3.1416.  The  pupil  will  wonder  why. 
To  illustrate  this,  take  a  pair  of  compasses  and, 
having  set  the  points  just  sdx  inches  apart,  draw  a 
circle  on  a  piece  of  heavy  cardboard.  Carefully  cut 
the  cardboard  around  the  line  and  you  will  have  a 
circle  which  is  one  foot  in  diameter.  Have  the 
pupil  measure  the  circumference  with  a  tape  line. 
He  will  find  that  it  is  a  little  more  than  three  feet. 
Explain  to  him  that  this  when  accurately  measured 
is  3.1416  feet.  The  rule  is  no  longer  a  wonder  to 
him.  He  sees  the  existing  ratio  and  understands 
the  rule  perfectly. 

W.  B.  Hardin. 

The  idea  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hardin  in  the 
foregoing  should  be  emphasized  in  teach- 
ing measurements  of  rectangular  solids, 
throughout.  There  can  be  no  question 
among  teachers  of  experience  that  in  prob- 
lems involving  solid  measurements,  the 
pupil  is  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  why  it  is 
so;  i.  e.,  is  too  apt  to  accept  the  correct 
answers  he  secures  by  the  "rule,"  as  all 
that  is  needed  or  required  in  the  arith- 
metical study  of  this  subject.  That  such 
view  is  an  error  needs  no  further  argument 
than  is  presented  by  Mr.  Hardin. 

In  all  calculations  involving  measure- 
ment of  rectangular  solids,  encourage  pu- 
pils to  shorten  the  operation — to  lessen 
the  labor — by  use  of  cancellation. 

Note.  —  Our  repeated  and  urgent  direction  to 
use  cancellation  in  all  operations,  permitting  its  use 
is  prompted  by:  ( 1 )  It  shortens  the  work,  saves 
time,  and  lightens  the  labor.  (2)  It  necessitates  a 
mental  exercise,  disciplinary  in  character,  for 
thought  and  analysis. 

To  illustrate  a  few  of  the  common  prob- 
lems to  which  the  cancelling  process  may 
be  employed,  we  give  the  following: 

A  bin  is  21  ft.  long,  8  I  7  ft.  wide,  and  9^  it. 
high.    How  many  bushels  of  grain  will  it  hold? 

SOLUTION. 

2iXi2X57XT2Xi9X*2  _An 
•  \     7     X     2x2150.4  _ 

It  is  apparent  that  the  solution  requires 
the  reduction  of  contents  to  cu.  inches, 
and  then  the  reduction  of  the  cu.  inches 
to  bushels  by  dividing  by  2150.4. 

A  rectangular  tank,  or  trough,  is  i6)4  ft-  long, 
2l/3  ft.  wide,  and  i|  ft.  deep.  How  many  gallons 
of  water  will  it  hold? 

SOLUTION. 

33X'2X7X8xi2Xi2_  . 
2X3X7X231"  ns" 
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MISCELLANY. 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  Harris. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  yourself  and 
Prof.  DeGarmo  are  both  laboring  at  the 
psychological  wheel.  There  is  nothing 
more  important  in  my  estimation  than  that 
the  teacher  should  clear  up  his  mind,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  constant  reflec- 
tion. Why  should  you  not  have  three  or 
more  series  of  articles  on  psychology  from 
different  standpoints — all  keeping  to  the 
question:  What  is  Educational  Psychology, 
and  is  it  of  any  Worth?  Let  us,  too,  have 
mutual  criticism,  fair-minded,  of  course, 
and  not  carping  or  hypercritical,  but  deal- 
ing with  essentials. 

Now,  to  begin  with,  Prof.  DeGarmo's 
article,  which  is  temperate  and  thoughtful 
in  its  style,  yet  seems  to  me  to  betray  a 
conviction  in  the  author's  mind  that  psy- 
chology can  somehow  be  conducted  as  an 
exercise  in  objective  perception.  If  I  am 
mistaken  in  my  inferences,  this  will  give 
Prof.  DeGarmo  an  opportunity  to  make 
himself  clear  to  me  and  to  others  by  indi- 
cating his  outline  of  a  first  lesson  in  psy- 
chology. 

I  would  ask  him  if  the  first  lessons  should 
not  deal  with  the  difference  between  exter- 
nal and  internal  perception,  and  whether 
the  next  step  should  not  be  the  distinction 
between  self-activity  and  activity  condi- 
tioned by  and  derived  from  others  ? 

Has  the  person  begun  to  psychologize  to 
any  purpose  until  he  notes  this  world-wide 
difference  between  the  object  of  internal 
perception  and  external  perception? 

With  what  Prof.  DeGarmo  says  of  "bar- 
ren classification  or  mere  empty  logical 
distinction,"  I  fully  agree.  The  so-called 
"faculties  of  the  mind"  are  paraded  in 
books  and  taught  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges  as  though  they  were  objective 
phenomena  instead  of  subjective  pheno- 
mena. And  "empty  logical  distinctions" 
are,  of  course,  empty.    But  I  am  accus- 


tomed to  consider  clear  thinking  as  one  of 
the  highest  results  to  be  sought  after  in  ed- 
ucation. And  clear  thinking  comes  of  care 
ful  logical  distinctions,  which  I  grant  are 
"empty"  to  the  immature  mind  that  can- 
not grasp  them,  and  I  presume  that  Prof. 
DeGarmo  would  entirely  agree  with  me  in 
this. 

Now,  the  practical  question  is  how  to 
develop  one's  feeble  power  of  reflection  so 
that  one  can  grasp  with  ease  subtle  distinc- 
tions and  see  their  bearing! 

Let  no  one  say  that  subtle  distinctions 
are  not  practical.  The  history  of  mankind 
shows  one  constant  spectacle  of  conflict  of 
nations  over  distinctions  too  subtle  to  be 
grasped  by  the  popular  consciousness,  and 
which,  therefore,  had  to  be  fought  out  with 
great  sacrifice  of  life-blood. 

All  sorts  of  practical  suggestions  turn  on 
psychological  distinctions.  For  the  most 
part  people  dogmatically  assume  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  can  never  convince  their 
opponents  of  the  soundness  of  their  own 
position,  nor  show  the  error  of  the  con- 
trary. 

Practical  life  is  a  spectacle  of  the  con- 
flict of  ideas  too  deep  and  subtle  to  be 
completely  grasped  by  the  actors  in  the 
life-drama.  Each  person  takes  one  side 
because  he  has  not  mental  power  to  see 
the  other  side,  and  reconcile  the  two  sides 
by  a  deeper  insight  into  the  entire  process. 

Let,  therefore,  Prof.  DeGarmo  give  us 
some  lessons  in  a  psychology  that  "shall 
exhibit  the  development  of  mind."  And 
I  am  sure  that  he  is  fully  competent  to 
give  such  lessons,  though  I  seriously  doubt 
— in  advance — their  popular  character. 
For  no  one  can  take  the  first  step  in  true 
psychology,  without  developing  a  new  fac- 
ulty— without  exercising  a  faculty  that 
was  merely  a  rudiment  before.  Let  us 
have  this  question  argued  pro  and  con! 
Sincerely  yours, 

IV.   T.  Harris. 

Washington,  D  C. 
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From  Chicago. 

My  Dear  Journal: 

To-day,  at  the  Institute  of  Education,  Mr.  James 
Hannan  read  a  twenty-minute  paper  on  "School 
Treatment  of  Disputed  Questions."  The  paper 
was  written,  and  treated,  in  Mr.  Hannan's  usual 
broad  and  kindly  spirit,  the  one  question  which 
causes  disturbance  in  teaching— the  "History  of 
the  Reformation"  in  general  and  the  "Sale  of 
Indulgences"  in  particular.  The  trouble  is  that 
few  Catholics  have  the  good  sense  of  Mr.  Hannan. 
The  priests  are  generally  suspicious  and  intolerant, 
and  while  they  assail  the  public  schools  on  the  one 
hand  they  try  to  domineer  them  on  the  other.  It 
is  doubttul  if  one  of  them  was  ever  in  a  public 
school  in  Cook  county,  and  yet  they  assume  to 
know  all  about  them.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
read  a  paper  to  the  Catholic  clergy  on  "Church 
Treatment  of  Disputed  Questions." 

What  promised  at  one  time  to  be  a  rather  warm 
•discussion  followed  the  paper.  Miss  Kane,  of  the 
Walsh  school,  asked  Mr.  Hannan  "  What  is  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  certainty?"  Mr.  Hannan  did 
not  know.  She  then  asked  if  the  prisoner  on  the 
scaffold  had  "plenary  indulgence,"  if  it  was  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church  that  he  would 
escape  future  punishment.  Mr.  Hannan  admitted 
that  it  was  church  doctrine  that  he  should  escape 
punishment  here.  He  did  not  say  about  the  here- 
after. Mr.  Jonathan  Piper  undertook  to  tangle 
the  lady  as  to  what  is  "evidence"  and  what 
"opinion,"  but  she  was  entirely  too  clear-headed 
for  that. 

Mr.  McGinty  declared  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
to  be  different  from  what  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago.  While  Mr.  McGinty  was  speaking  Mr.  How- 
land  suggested  that  the  line  of  discussion  was  not 
a  safe  one. 

Mr.  Stowell  declared  that  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion was  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  free 
discussion  of  any  and  all  questions — that  it  was  not 
amenable  to  any  board  of  education.  He  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  evidence  and  said  that  in 
disputed  questions  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
should  be  presented  to  pupils  and  they  left  to  form 
their  own  opinions,  illustrating  with  the  civil  war. 
Here  Mr.  Vaile  put  Mr.  Stowell  through  a  series  of 
his  impetuous  questions,  but  got  very  little  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Stowell  also  used  the  question  of  ratio 
as  illustration,  which  brought  a  question  from  Mr. 
Kirk  as  to  what  is  the  ratio  he  would  teach.  Mr. 
Stowell  declined  to  answer  the  question,  regarding 
it  as  trival.  It  did  not  seem  so  trival  as  represent- 
ing a  principle,  when  Mr.  Westcott  got  through 
with  it.  He  would  have  the  teacher  have  an  opinion 
well  taken,  and  have  it  taught.  The  children 
should  not  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  preponderance 
of  evidence.  In  this  Mr.  Kirk  emphatically 
agreed. 

Dr.  Willard  alluded  to  his  own  long  experience 
and  success  in  teaching  history.  He  always  fully 
presented  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  especially 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  times  that 
brought  it  forth,  getting  his  information  of  Catholic 
opinion  from  Catholic  sources.  If  asked  his  opinion, 
he  always  gave  it  without  offense.  In  response  to 
a  question  from  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Hannan  said  the 
doctor  had  fairly  stated  his  own  views.  Mr.  Bright 
understood  that  the  only  question  at  issue,  from  the 
paper,  was  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation. He  said  that  trouble  was  sure  to  arise 
whenever  it  was  presented;  that  pupils  were  not  al- 
ways temperate  or  judicious  in  their  discussions,  and 
what  they  said  went  out  as  the  words  of  the  teacher. 


However,  he  would  not  dodge  the  question,  but  try 
to  teach  the  truth,  giving  each  side  an  impartial 
chance.  That  epoch  of  history  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. Mr.  McCarthy  condemned  Swinton's  his- 
tory, the  cause  of  all  the  Boston  trouble,  in  un- 
stinted terms. 

Mr.  Vaile  spoke  of  the  conflict  that  is  on  as  to  the 
Catholics  and  the  public  .schools.  He  said  we  need 
not  try  to  cover  it  up,  that  in  our  hearts  we  have  far 
different  feelings  from  those  here  expressed.  The 
Catholics  should  not  be  so  sensitive  and  suspicious. 
If  they  would  grant  a  little  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  speech  to  those  who  differed  from  them  there 
would  be  less  trouble.  With  this  well-directed 
shot  the  discussion  closed. 

The  Institute  of  Education  is  improving.  One 
month  ago  Miss  Hawley's  paper  was  followed  by 
an  excellent  discussion,  mostly  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  special  rooms  and  schools 
for  bad  boys.  This  naturally  raised  the  question  of 
the  competency  and  training  of  teachers.  It  was 
declared  that  very  little  trouble  is  had  with  pupils 
who  are  making  good  progress,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  teachers  in  Chicago  who  never  think 
of  sending  a  boy  to  the  principal  for  reprimand. 
C.  S.  Bartholf  said  that  he  had  not  had  a  case  this 
year,  and  that  he  never  thought  of  suspending  a 
boy.  Mr.  Ailing  declared  that  the  "  Cadet  Sys- 
tem," as  a  training  for  teachers,  is  an  "unmiti- 
gated fizzle."  This  startled  the  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Howland  called  for  a  "  bill  of  particulars,"  which 
was  promptly  furnished.  Mr.  Alling's  head  is  still 
where  nature  placed  it. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Sanford,  of  two  months  ago, 
and  the  discussions  which  followed  it  are  still  fur- 
nishing material  for  editorials  and  discussions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  As  I  said  before,  the 
Institute  is  looking  up. 

Last  Saturday,  W.  H.  Hatch,  of  Moline,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  "  Industrial  Drawing  "  be- 
fore the  County  Association.  The  same  day  Mr. 
Frank  McMurry,  of  Englewood,  read  a  paper  be 
fore  the  Principals'  Association  on  "Some  Principles 
of  Primary  Teaching."  The  paper  discussed  mo- 
tives in  teaching,  and  gave  reading  a  substantial 
place.  Training  to  observation  and  thought  was 
placed  first.  The  paper  was  a  well  arranged  ex 
pression  of  the  writer's  views  on  the  training  ol 
little  children.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  McMurry 
fitted  for  teaching  at  the  Bloomington  Normal,  and 
afterwards,  by  taking  a  thorough  course  in  Ger- 
many at  the  University  of  Jena.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Supt.  Bright,  of  Englewood,  took 
an  entirely  unwarranted  amount  of  time,  and 
created  something  of  a  disturbance  by  quoting  sta 
tistics  of  Chicago  schools  taken  from  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Board.  The  statistics  were  quite  exten- 
sive, and  I  could  get  only  a  few.  Mr.  Paine,  of  the 
Hancock  school,  opened  the  discussion,  indorsing 
in  a  general  way  the  sentiments  of  the  paper  so  far 
as  utility  of  observation  goes,  but  stated  that 
little  could  be  done  in  this  line  in  the  city  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  material  Mr.  Bright  responded 
that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  material  if  ma- 
terial were  really  wanted.  He  indorsed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  paper,  and  believed  that  there  is  for 
the  children  of  the  Chicago  schools  a  better  teach- 
ing than  they  are  now  receiving.  He  read  from  a 
Boston  report,  showing  that  the  grammar  schools 
in  that  city  graduate  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  pii 
pils  than  do  the  Chicago  grammar  schools,  al- 
though the  latter  city  is  double  the  size  of  the 
former.    He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  give  the  sta- 
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tistics  in  the  last  report  careful  study,  and  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear  among  others:  -For  the  year 
ending  June  '88,  there  were  enrolled  about  87,000 
children,  29,000  of  whom  were  in  the  first  grade — 
one-third  of  the  whole.  There  were  enrolled  in 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  same  year  only  one- 
fifteenth  as  many  as  in  the  first  grade,  and  in  all 
the  grammar  grades  some  12,000  fewer  than  in  the 
first  grade.  The  average  membership  showed  in 
the  first  grade  several  thousand  more  than  in  all  the 
grammar  grades,  and  1 1  to  I  against  the  eighth 
grade.  The  first  grade  average  membership  for 
the  year  ending  June  '87,  was  15,000,  of  whom 
10,000  were  promoted — two-thirds.  Hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  of  the  first  grade  average  membership 
for  the  first  of  the  two  years  mentioned  there  were 
promoted  to  the  third  grade  by  June  '88,  two- 
thirds  of  five  ninths,  or  ten  twenty-sevenths,  or 
thirty-seven  per  cent. 

This  statement  brought  several  principals  to  their 
feet  with  questions  and  objections.  One  of  them 
started  to  make  some  excuse  about  double  divisions 
— that  is  half-day  pupils,  but  he  was  quickly  shut 
off  by  Supt.  Howland,  who  declared  that  half-day 
pupils  progressed  just  as  rapidly  as  others.  (There 
are  about  14,000  of  these  half-day  pupils  in  the 
city,  mostly  in  the  first  grade.  Fairness  should 
have  prompted  Mr.  Bright  to  say  as  much.  There 
is  not  a  teacher  in  Chicago  who  does  not  mourn 
over  half- day  schools.  They  are  a  deplorable  evil 
— a  shame  to  the  city.  That  they  are  a  Chicago 
institution  is  not  a  good  reason  for  defending  them. 
Mr.  Bright  knows  they  partially  explain  his  figures.) 

It  was  also  stated  that  in  Chicago  each  eighth- 
grade  graduate  represents  500  inhabitants,  and 
each  higher  school  graduate  has  a  constituency  of 
3,290.  Mr.  Bright  asked  if  the  condition  of  things 
indicated  in  the  Chicago  report  was  satisfactory  to 
Chicago  principals?  He  believed  the  matter  given 
to  the  children  in  teaching  could  be  improved,  and 
he  again  indorsed  the  suggestion  of  the  paper.  The 
children  could  then  be  trained  to  observe  and  to  be 
thoughtful.  He  believed  they  would  learn  to  read 
quite  as  rapidly  and  much  more  intelligently.  He 
produced  two  reading  lessons  prepared  for  first 
grades,  the  first  growing  out  of  the  observation  of  a 
beetle  and  the  second  based  on  Longfellow's  "  Le- 
gend Beautiful."  The  children  had  studied  the 
poem  with  their  teacher — that  is,  she  had  read  it  to 
them,  snd  talked  to  them  about  it.  The  sentences 
of  the  reading  lessons  were  all  given  by  the  chil- 
dren, read  from  the  blackboard,  and  afterwards 
printed.  The  children  entered  school  September 
last. 

Mrs.  Young  followed  Mr.  Bright.  She  said  that 
the  lack  of  promotions  in  years  past  had  been 
largely  due  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "thorough."  That  the  report  for  the 
present  year  would  show  a  very  different  state  of 
things,  and  she  regretted  the  lateness  of  its  pub- 
lication. (It  is  usually  out  ten  months  after  the 
close  of  the  year.)  The  Chicago  schools  were 
progressing,  the  letters  of  X.  Y.  Z.  and  A.  B.  C. 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Progress  was 
not  entirely  confined  to  Englewood  and  other 
ontside  schools.  Matters  in  the  city  are  differ- 
ent now  from  what  they  were  when  Mr.  Bright 
was  at  the  Douglas  school  sending  young  ladies 
to  the  High  school.  Then  we  promoted  only 
71  per  cent  on  average  membership.  Since  he 
has  gone  to  Englewood  the  rate  of  promotions 
is  much  greater.  (The  last  report  shows  a  frac- 
tion over  73  per  cent).  The  report  of  '89  would 
be  the  one  to  show  the  true  condition  of  the  city 
schools.     Some  figures  were  offered  to  Mr.  Bright 


for  his  next  attack  on  Chicago  schools.  Mrs.  Young 
declared  there  were  other  causes  besides  those  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Bright  to  account  for  the  non-pro- 
motion of  pupils.  She  cited  a  certain  examination 
once  prepared  by  "some  of  you  grammar  princi- 
pals "  for  the  purpose  of  squelching  the  fourth- 
grade  pupils  of  the  independent  primary  schools. 
The  effect  on  the  teachers  of  those  schools  was  so 
disastrous  that  they  have  not  yet  recovered.  (This 
examination  was  given  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain.  Very  few  of  those 
present  at  the  meeting  had  ever  heard  about  it). 

Mr.  Bright  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  examination  referred  to.  He  was  talking 
especially  about  the  two  lowest  grades,  and  did  not 
see  what  the  fourth  grade  examination  had  to  do 
with  them.  He  had  used  the  only  statistics  at 
hand,  and  they  were  all  anybody  had  to  judge  the 
schools  by.  He  thought  any  great  change  for  the 
past  year  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  superintend- 
ent's insisting  that  pupils  should  be  promoted  after 
having  been  in  any  grade  for  one  year. 

The  opinion  seems  quite  general  that  the  Engle- 
wood superintendent  is  sounding  his  own  horn 
rather  too  freely  on  his  return  to  the  Chicago  fold. 
Still  his  figures  may  set  to  thinking  those  immedi- 
ately in  charge  of  certain  schools.  Mrs.  Young 
said  "the  schools  showing  the  least  progress  are  in 
the  hands  of  principals  of  the  largest  experience. 

The  schools  are  receiving  great  attention  from  the 
city  papers  at  present.  The  Cook  County  Normal 
is  undergoing  its  biennial  struggle  for  existence. 
The  county  commissioners  threaten  its  destruction, 
but  it  has  a  host  of  stanch  friends.  The  majority 
of  the  commissioners  are  Democrats.  The  majority 
of  the  City  Board  are  Democrats,  and  there  is  talk 
of  cutting  salaries  to  reduce  expenses.  The  Tribune 
has  always  been  a  persistent  opponent  of  the  schools, 
and  the  Tribune  hates  Democrats.  It  scores  the 
Democrats  for  proposing  just  what  it  has  always  ad- 
vocated. As  usual  it  is  straddling  a  fence,  and  its 
contortions  would  indicate  a  fence  made  of  pickets. 

Yours  truly,  Spectator. 


[The  above  interesting  letter  comes  to  us 
from  one  of  our  valued  correspondents  in 
Chicago.  The  Journal  has  been  reproved 
very  sharply  by  more  than  one  of  its 
friends  in  Chicago  for  admitting  letters  by 
an  anonymous  correspondent  who  does  not 
come  to  the  front  and  face  the  music  that 
he  causes. 

So  long  as  these  letters  deal  with  what  is 
said  in  public  and  what  is  done  in  the 
schools,  we  cannot  see  that  the  authors  of 
them  are  under  any  obligation  to  reveal 
their  own  names.  They  are  persons  who 
are  the  peers  of  any  teachers  or  superinten- 
dents in  the  state  or  out  of  it.  They  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  those  things 
about  which  they  write.  They  are  gener- 
ally very  careful  to  abstain  from  personal 
allusions  that  should  give  offense.  They 
represent  the  views  of  persons  of  superior 
intelligence  and  of  the  largest  opportunity 
to  know. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot 
agree  with  our  critics  that  the  publishers  of 
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The  Journal  should  refrain  from  publish- 
ing these  letters. 

They  are  not  always  complimentary  to 
the  educational  methods  or  spirit  of  the 
Chicago  schools  and  Chicago  teachers, 
but  they  commend  much  more  than  they 
condemn.  We  do  not  intend  to  admit  any- 
thing to  our  pages  that  does  not  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  what  is  good,  or  the 
annullment  of  what  is  bad  in  educational 
theory  and  practice,  but  we  hold  that  the 
bad  must  be  shown  as  bad,  and  that  it  is 
not  always  best  to  sugar-coat  it.  If  it  is 
thought  that  our  correspondents  do  not 
fairly  represent  educational  theory  and 
practice  in  Chicago,  the  columns  of  The 
Journal  are  open  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  expose  any  misrepresentations  that  are 
made,  or  to  add  what  they  think  ought  not 
to  be  omitted.  We  have  been  warned  many 
times  that  Chicago  teachers  will  not  sup- 
port The  Journal  so  long  as  it  publishes 
anonymous  communications  of  the  char- 
acter that  have  appeared.  We  regret  this, 
but  unless  we  can  make  a  school  journal 
that  they  will  support  for  what  it  contains 
besides  this  obnoxious  matter,  we  have  lit- 
•  tie  hope  that  the  expunging  of  this  corres- 
pondence would  win  them.  We  are  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  our 
friends,  and  are  always  glad  of  their  criti- 
cism, even  when  we  do  not  agree  with 
them.  But  the  fact  is  that  if  we  secure  a 
free  expression  of  opinion  from  any  cor- 
respondent who  is  fully  informed  on  the 
school  matters  of  the  city,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  preserve  his  incognito.  Our  corres- 
pondents express  opinions  pro  and  con  on 
questions  and  institutions  that  we  do  not 
endorse,  as  any  one  who  is  a  careful  reader 
of  this  magazine  knows.  But  The  Journal 
is  a  free  parliament  for  the  discussion  both 
of  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be. — Ed.] 


Indiana  State  Association  Notes. 

Our  time  at  Indianapolis  was  too  short 
to  permit  us  the  full  enjoyment  we  usually 
get  from  such  gatherings  of  teachers  as 
annually  convene  in  Indiana. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  num- 
ber of  old  friends  and  making  many  new 
acquaintances.  We  hope  to  meet  them 
again. 

J.  A.  Zeller  is  an  excellent  presiding  offi- 
cer. His  opening  address  in  defense  of 
our  public  school  system  fully  met  the  at- 
tacks of  both  the  radical  and  the  sectarian 
extremist.  "Our  most  worthy  and  abiding 


reputation  must  come  from  the  school- 
rooms of  Indiana — from  the  men  and  wo- 
men trained  and  equipped  there." 

A  paper  on  the  "Net  Results  of  the  Ed- 
ucational System  of  Germany,"  was  prom- 
ised for  the  26th,  but  could  not  be  pre- 
sented owing  to  the  illness  of  its  author, 
Hon.  H.  M.  LaFollette.  A  pleasant  half 
hour's  chat  with  Mr.  LaFollette  the  evening 
of  the  27th  permitted  us  to  leave  with  the 
assurance  that  his  indisposition  was  but 
temporary. 

The  College  Section  was  well  represented. 
We  noted  the  presence  of  Profs.  Wicker- 
sham,  Hunter,  Benton,  Coulter,  Jordan, 
Carhart,  Martin, Bryan,  Spencer,Trueblood, 
Campbell,  Stanley,  Garvin,  and  others. 

Pres.  J.  J.  Mills's  address  on  "The  Reli- 
gious Sentiment  in  its  Relation  to  Scholar- 
ship," we  did  not  hear.  The  abstract  of  it 
impressed  us  with  the  idea  that  while 
Pres.  Mills  had  treated  the  subject  in  his 
usual  masterly  manner,  he  had  fallen  into 
the  error  common  to  many  essayists  on 
this  subject,  of  drawing  his  conclusions 
from  insufficient  data. 

This  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
major  premise  of  the  paper,  but  to  some 
of  its  conclusions. 

President  Jordan  made  a  quietbut  force- 
ful attack  on  the  "text-books"  in  science 
teaching.  "Stick  to  your  frog  if  you  are 
teaching  batrachians,  and  he  will  teach 
you  more  of  the  science  of  animals  than 
all  the  memorized  classification  you  can 
bracket  out  on  a  hundred  yards  of  black- 
board." This  may  be  true.  That  depends. 

Mr.  Bell  said  in  the  discussion,  "It  is  put- 
ting it  pretty  strong."  These  "strong"  state- 
ments contribute  to  the  interest  of  a  paper, 
but  in  doing  this  they  often  do  violence  to 
the  facts.  Statements  to  the  effect  that 
science  teaching  would  be  improved  if 
texts,  intended  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  masses,  were  "burned,"  and  that,  were 
the  books  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
wrong  side  up,  their  teaching  would  be  re- 
versed," are  to  apply,  we  hope  more  to 
special  than  to  general  instruction.  Owen 
and  Say,  as  specialists,  might  find  enjoy- 
able and  it  may  be  profitable  "work  for  a 
lifetime"  in  the  forests  of  the  Wabash,  but 
when  so  spent,  is  there  no  harvest  for  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  men  ?  Should  not 
their  life  and  its  effort  yield  something  to 
us  who  follow?  To  know  as  they  knew 
must  we  spend  our  life  in  those  forests  ? 
Surely  the  results  of  the  labors  of  our  spec- 
ialists, present  and  past,  must  become  the 
heritage  of  succeeding  generations  by  a 
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process  less  laborious  and  more  economic 
than  treading  the  primeval  forest  ?  "Are 
we  not  better"  than  the  batrachian  ?  If 
not,  why  strive  for  a  knowledge  of  either 
the  forest  or  the  frog? 

But  the  specialist  has  lived  and  lives  for 
a  purpose — the  enlightenment  of  genera- 
tions to  follow.  The  text-book  clears  the 
underbrush  from  the  forest  and  catches  the 
frog  for  us,  if  it  does  no  more,  and  the  man 
who  ignores  the  text-book  as  a  factor  in 
science  teaching  has  ridden  his  hobby  be- 
yond the  line  of  instruction,  and  misinter- 
prets even  the  "German  method"  of  teach- 
ing, which  it  is  the  obvious  intention  to  ad- 
vocate. 

Supt.  Ellis's  paper  on  the  "Basis  of  Ap- 
portionment of  the  State  School  Revenue," 
was  a  fair,  conservative  presentation  of 
existing  conditions  in  Indiana.  In  it  no 
attempt  was  made  at  oratory,  but  instead, 
a  straightforward  presentation  of  facts. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis,  made  an 
able  reply  to  it,  but  his  exposition  of  the 
spirit  of  the  organic  law  of  Indiana  told 
but  half  the  truth.  No  environment  of 
child  life  is  possible,  either  in  city  or  coun- 
try, that  will  educate  the  child  in  accord- 
ance with  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of 
the  law  in  five  years — a  period  terminating 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  "economic 
education  of  city  children,"  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Jones,  which  either  advocates  or 
permits  an  attempt  at  this,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  reprehensible.  We  are  sorry  that  we 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  State  Supt. 
LaFollette,  and  County  Supts.  Machan, 
James,  and  others  on  this  question. 

That  was  a  good  hit  Brother  Bell  made 
at  McGinnis.  If  he  (Mr.  Bell)  or  Pres. 
Gray  could  not  answer  the  questions  In- 
diana teachers  desired  to  ask  relative  to  the 
geography  of  the  Northwest,  he  "begged 
leave  to  refer  them  to  McGinnis!"  Mc- 
Ginnis represents  an  excellent  road,  but 
he  is  entirely  too  eloquent  to  make  a  good 
speech,  and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Chicago  agent  for  the  same  line,  will 
not  bill  him  at  any  other  points  this  sea- 
son. If  he  has  to  appear  before  any  other 
audience  of  teachers,  he  will  first  carefully 
rehearse  his  geography,  and  then  be  intro- 
duced as  McGinty,  and  not  McGinnis. 

—  Gantz. 


Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  it  was  voted  to  add  the 
State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Richard  Ed- 
wards, and  the  Assistant  Superintendent, 


Mr.  J.  D.  Benedict,  to  the  Board  of  Direc 
tors  of  the  Circle.  Superintendent  Frank 
H.  Hall,  of  Aurora,  and  Miss  Ann  C.  An- 
derson, of  the  Southern  Normal  University, 
were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  Superin 
tendents  James  C.  Burns,  of  Monmouth, 
and  H.  D.  Fisk,  of  Dwight. 

The  membership  is  now  between  four 
and  five  thousand.  The  work  has  never 
been  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition. 

The  questions  on  the  work  of  the  pres- 
ent year  will  be  ready  about  March  1.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  enrollment  will  be  greatly 
increased  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  complete 
a  year's  work  before  your  school  closes. 
Will  you  do  it?  During  the  past  twelve- 
months, seventy-five  teachers  have  taken 
the  first,  second,  or  third  year's  readings, 
and  paid  the  membership  fee  required  at 
that  time.  For  examination  questions,  cir- 
culars, or  other  information,  address, 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  III. 


The  National  Meeting  of  Superintendents. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  holds 
its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  city  Feb- 
ruary 18,  19,  and  20.  The  preliminary 
program  issued  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
of  placing  Supt.  Draper,  of  New  York  in 
the  executive  chair. 

The  subjects  announced  for  presentation 
and  debate  are  timely  and  alive.  The  two 
first — School  Statistics  and  State  School 
Systems,  especially  the  latter — have  been 
the  topic  of  many  hours  in  our  convention, 
but  more  light  will  be  welcome.  Mr.  Smart, 
of  Indiana,  gave  the  Association  an  ex- 
haustive paper  on  the  subject  some  years 
ago.  New  Hampshire  will  present  addi- 
tional information. 

The  names  of  participators  at  the  meet- 
ing include  that  of  Com.  Harris,  who  pre- 
sents "The  General  Government  and  Pub- 
lic Education  Throughout  the  Country," 
and  LaFollette,  of  Indiana;  Patterson,  of 
New  Hampshire;  Eaton,  of  Ohio;  Can- 
field,  of  Kansas;  Marble,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Gove,  of  Colorado;  Adams,  of  New 
Jersey;  Sabin,  of  Iowa;  McAllister,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Bardeen,  of  New  York; 
Parks,  of  New  York;  Maxwell,  of  New 
York;  Gates,  of  New  Jersey;  Lovett,  or 
Alabama;    and  Elliott,  of  Massachusetts. 

Railroad  fare  one  and  one-third  for  the 
round  trip.  Hotel,  Grand  Central,  at 
$2.50  a  day. 
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E.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

State  Superintendent  Higbee,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  sense  of  whose  loss  is  so  fresh 
upon  us,  was  born  at  St.  George,  Vermont, 
March  17,  1830,  but  his  family  moved  to 
Burlington,  that  state,  during  his  infancy. 
When  little  more  than  four,  he  was  sent  to 
a  school  taught  by  Rev.  Aaron  Reese,  a 
celebrated  New  England  teacher.  When 
eleven,  he  entered  the  Burlington  Academy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  University  of 
Vermont,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1849,  taking  the  honors  of  his  class.  He 
next  taught  in  an  academy  at  South  Wood- 
stock, where  his  natural  endowments  as  a 
teacher  began  to  be  made  apparent.  From 
there  he  removed  to  Maryland,  and  was 
employed  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Hon. 
Joshua  Motter,  whose  daughter  he  after- 
wards married. 

His  next  step  was  to  enter  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  here  he  came  under  the  tuition  of  such 
teachers  as  Doctors  Philip  Schaff,  Bernard 
Wolff,  and  Niven.  After  this  course  of 
training,  he  accepted  the  position  of  teach- 
er of  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey,  then  a  pupil  and  now  principal  of 
the  Lancaster  high  school,  says  of  his  work 
there:  "  Of  the  several  instructors  then  em- 
ployed in  the  school,  he  was  the  man  who 
reached  us  with  a  grip  of  power,  and  ap- 
parently without  a  thought  or  effort  on  his 
part  to  do  this.  To  us  boys  he  was  a  sort 
of  'admirable  Crechton,'  able  to  do  almost 
anything,  from  fencing,  skating,  sparring, 
and  playing  the  flute,  up  to  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  and — what  we  had  most  res- 
pect for  yet — all  the  mathematics.  His 
affability  of  manner,  quick  gesture,  rapid 
movement,  ready  wit,  constant  disposition 
to  oblige,  and  an  utter  lack  of  that  digni- 
fied reserve  which  teachers  sometimes  af- 
fect, even  more  than  his  rare  scholarship, 
made  him  an  'authority'  with  us  all." 

In  1855,  Dr.  Higbee  united  with  the 
Congregational  Association  of  Vermont, 
and  for  more  than  three  years  labored 
with  great  acceptance.  From  there  he  re- 
moved to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  having  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Reformed  church  to  become 
its  pastor.  While  at  Tiffin,  he  served  as 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  Heidelberg  Col- 
lege. He  was  next  called  as  pastor  of  the 
Grace  Reformed  Church,  Pittsburg,  where 
his  brilliant  discourses  attracted  wide- 
spread attention.  Mercersberg  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  called  him  from  his  Pittsburg 
church,  to  succeed  Dr.  Phillip  Schaff  in  the 


chair  of  church  history  and  exegesis.  He 
was  next  called  to  the  presidency  of  Mer- 
cersberg College,  where  he  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  up  to  1881,  when  Gov- 
ernor Hoyt  appointed  him  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Governor  Patterson  reappointed  him 
to  the  same  office  in  1885,  and  Governor 
Beaver  selected  him  for  a  third  term  last 
May. 

He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  while 
lecturing  before  a  teachers'  institute,  and 
was  taken  to  his  home  at  Lancaster,  where 
he  died  December  13.  Not  only  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  but  edu- 
cation generally  has  received  a  severe 
blow  in  Dr.  Higbee's  death.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  to  serve  under  him 
as  a  superintendent,  and  he  can  speak  pos- 
itively of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  all  the  educational  forces  of  the 
state.  He  was  broad  in  scholarship,  ex- 
cellent in  administrative  qualities,  and  loy- 
al in  his  support  and  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Supt.  Will  S.  Monroe,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Iowa  State  Association  Notes. 

Seventy  of  the  county  superintendents 
of  Iowa  assembled  in  convention  at  Des 
Moines  at  the  annual  meeting.  We  have 
never  met  a  more  earnest  and  capable 
company  of  men  and  women  at  any  simi- 
lar convention.  The  large  attendance  at 
this  meeting  testifies  to  their  interest  in 
the  work. 

The  Reading  Circle  flashed  up  and  died 
out  in  Iowa.  But  there  are  some  live 
coals  of  fire  yet  remaining,  like  Supt.  C.F. 
Saylor,  Lotta  Granger,  and  a  number  of 
others,  that  are  determined  to  build  anew. 
In  fact  the  sentiment  was  unanimous  in 
the  convention  that  a  Reading  Circle 
should  be  organized  and  conducted  by  the 
county  superintendents. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  county  su- 
perintendent is  the  soul  of  the  movement 
in  his  county,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  proper 
that  the  organization  should  be  made  and 
the  course  prepared  by  them.  The  tenden- 
cies of  every  board  of  management  so  far 
has  been  to  make  the  work  of  the  Circle 
too  difficult  for  the  average  teacher. 


The  following  officers  of  the  general  as- 
sociation were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year- 

President — City  Superintendent  James 
McNaughton,  of  Council  Bluffs. 
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First  Vice-President— Prof.  E.  W.  Stan- 
ton, State  Agricultural  college. 

Second  Vice-President — Principal  Lydia 
Hinman,  East  Waterloo. 

Third  Vice-President — County  Superin- 
tendent J.  H.  Landes,  Van  Buren  county. 

Secretary — City  Superintendent  E.  J. 
Esgate,  Marion. 

Treasurer — Superintendent  D.  W.  Lewis, 
Washington. 

Member  Executive  Committee — County 
Superintendent  J.  F.  Riggs,  Henry  county. 


stance  in  which  the  Executive  Committee 
gave  any  heed  to  the  instruction. 


An  Educational  Council  is  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  Iowa  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  an  organization  something 
like  the  School-Masters'  Club  of  Illinois. 
Among  other  subjects  before  it,  at  the  last 
session,  was  that  of  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  for  Iowa.  The  vote  showed  that 
a  majority  were  in  favor  of  such  legislation, 
but  the  minority  was  too  large  to  leave 
any  hope  that  the  teachers  were  united  in 
favor  of  the  movement.  It  struck  a  visitor 
as  strange  that  a  state  having  so  strong  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicants,  should  not  be  in  favor  of 
prohibiting  the  rearing  of  children  in  igno- 
rance ?  Will  this  movement  have  to  wait 
until  the  women  take  hold  of  it? 


We  learn  from  reliable  sources  that  sev- 
eral educational  institutions  in  Iowa  are 
languishing  for  want  of  adequate  appro- 
priations from  the  legislature.  The  reason 
assigned  by  the  politicians,  and  popular 
among  the  people,  is  unique.  They  claim 
that  the  census  shows  that  there  is  a  larger 
degree  of  intelligence  in  Iowa,  already, 
than  in  any  other  of  the  North  Central 
states.  "Why  spend  money  on  education, 
therefore,  when  they  are  already  in  the 
lead?"  We  never  before  heard  of  this 
use  of  the  census  report  of  illiteracy.  Here 
is  a  people  so  considerate  of  the  feelings 
of  their  sister  states  that  they  voluntarily 
clog  the  wheels  of  their  educational  prog- 
ress until  the  census  shall  report  that  these 
sisters  have  caught  up.  Verily  this  census 
report  is  a  two-edged  sword.  With  one 
edge  it  strikes  at  ignorance;  with  the 
other  it  cuts  the  throat  of  progress  in 
knowledge. 


The  next  Executive  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  provide  ample  time  for  oral 
discussion  of  each  topic  named  on  the 
program.  We  have  known  of  similar  reso- 
lutions to  be  adopted  by  other  state  asso- 
ciations, but  we  do  not  now  recall  any  in- 


Iowa  has  a  Womans'  Round  Table.  We 
did  not  learn  definitely  its  purpose,  but  we 
are  in  favor  of  it  whatever  its  purpose. 
What  education  needs  is  agitation.  The 
riding  of  hobby  horses  is  better  than  stag- 
nation. The  hobby  comes  to  grief  by  and 
by,  but  a  higher  standpoint  and  better  out- 
look is  attained.  We  do  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  the  women  of  Iowa  intend  to 
mount  a  hobby.  But  if  they  should,  it 
would  only  demonstrate  their  kinship  to 
their  brother. 


Illinois  State  Association  Notes. 

Probably  the  largest  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  ever  held  convened  in  Spring- 
field December  26. 

The  Executive  Committee  prepared  an 
excellent  program,  which  was  followed,  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs. 
Zeis,  Ayres,  Butler,  and  Bayliss.  Dr.  Pea- 
body  was  absent  in  Europe. 

State  Supt.  Edwards  delivered  an  inspir- 
ing address  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
on  "The  Present  Status  of  Educational 
Movement,"  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  fol- 
lowed in  the  evening  with  an  able  lecture 
upon  the  contribution  to  education  made 
by  Frcebel. 

One  significant  fact  pointed  out  by  him 
was  that  Frcebel  placed  much  greater  em- 
phasis upon  the  social  plays  and  games 
than  upon  the  so-called  gifts,  in  the  kin- 
dergarten instruction. 


The  discussion  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  compulsory  attendance  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  session.  It  is 
probable  that  the  political  parties  will  make 
this  law  an  issue  in  the  next  election.  No 
one  denies  that  its  influence  thus  far  has 
been  salutary  beyond  expectation.  But  it 
is  thought  that  it  can  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  prejudices  of  a  class  of  people  against 
legislation  that  interferes  with  their  right 
to  rear  their  children  in  ignorance  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  General  Hunt  empha- 
sized, in  his  excellent  address,  the  strong- 
est point  in  the  argument,  which  is  that  it  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
parent  as  of  the  rights  of  the  children.  They 
have  neither  knowledge  of  their  rights  nor 
power  to  defend  them.  When  the  parent 
violates  them  the  state  should  protect  the 
child.    The  cases  are  few  anywhere,  except 
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in  the  great  cities,  in  which  the  law  would 
need  to  be  enforced  against  a  parent.  We 
have  heard  of  one  man  in  the  state  who 
rejoiced  in  the  law  "because  he  had  felt 
that  his  children  ought  to  be  sent  to  school, 
and  now  he  would  be  compelled  to  send 
them."  He  is  not  the  only  one  that  needs 
the  "moral  support"  of  a  compulsory  law. 


The  memorial  program  on  Friday  even- 
ing in  honor  of  Father  Roots,  ex- State 
Supt.  Etter,  Hon.  Ninan  W.  Edwards,  and 
Prin.  W.  H.  Ray,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting exercises  of  the  convention. 


It  is  probable  that  the  most  important 
topic  discussed  by  the  High  School  Sec- 
tion was  that  of  "Uniformity  of  High 
School  Courses.  It  was  shown  that  there 
is  none,  and  that  a  diploma  from  a  high 
school  in  Illinois  carries  no  definite  infor- 
mation with  it  as  to  the  subjects  that  have 
been  studied,  beyond  about  four  branches. 

We  place  little  reliance  upon  "uniform 
courses  of  instruction"  when  the  phrase  is 
rigidly  interpreted, — as  it  is  in  many  of 
our  school  systems, — but  the  doctrine 
holds  that  there  are  at  least  five  lines  of 
study  that  the  high  school  should  recog- 
nize. These  may  be  named,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  history,  art  (including  lit- 
erature), and  those  sciences  that  have  their 
source  in  the  intellect  of  man,  and  might 
be  called  the  "thought  sciences,"  such  as 
language,  logic,  philosophy,  etc. 

It  is  possible  to  remain  true  to  this 
course  of  training  in  the  main  and  yet 
have  very  little  apparent  uniformity,  when 
judged  by  the  branches  named  in  the  course. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  but  little 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  high  schools 
to  arrange  a  course  of  disciplinary  train- 
ing along  these  five  lines  which  enter  the 
five  great  fields  of  human  knowledge  and 
of  social  life. 


The  Principals'  Section  discussed  "Sci- 
ence Teaching"  and  the  "Truant  Law," 
with  much  animation.  These  are  both 
live  questions  now  which  will  command  the 
attention  of  educators  in  Illinois  for  some 
time  to  come. 

It  is  a  matter  to  be  deprecated  that  some 
of  those  to  whom  we  have  been  wont  to 
look  for  counsel  seem  inclined  to  follow  the 
lead  of  politicians  more  than  the  welfare  of 
education  in  the  attitude  they  take  toward 
the  compulsory  law.  Let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  that  all  teachers  will  unite  in  the  sup- 
port and  discreet  enforcement  of  this  law. 


The  county  superintendents  were  a  unit 
in  their  approval  of  the  present  effort  to 
establish  a  uniform  course  of  instruction 
in  all  of  the  country  and  village  schools  in 
the  state. 

The  Manual  and  Guide  prepared  by  the 
committee  of  county  superintendents,  and 
recommended  by  the  state  superintendent, 
was  generally  approved,  and  is  in  general 
use.  Nothing  has*  done  more  to  bring  or- 
der out  of  chaos  in  many  schools.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  teachers  who  ignore 
the  text-books  and  attempt  to  do  merely 
what  is  suggested  in  this  manual.  Such 
teachers  ought  to  be  made  to  "tarry  in 
Jericho"  until  they  have  passed  this  stage  in 
their  evolution. 

The  county  superintendents  do  not  look 
with  much  favor  upon  having  a  standard 
of  qualification  for  the  office  established  by 
law. 


The  College  Section  held  very  full  ses 
sions,  during  which  the  "Aims  and  Meth- 
ods of  Instruction  in  Greek,"  "The  Impor 
tance  of  ^Esthetic  Knowledge  to  the  High 
est  Civilization,"  and  the  "Educational 
Value  of  the  Study  of  Natural  Science," 
were  the  chief  topics  of  discussion. 


The  Primary  Division  discussed  "The 
Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Primary 
Schools"  and  "Principles  and  Methods  of 
Primary  Teaching"  at  their  sessions.  The 
attendance  at  these  meetings  was  very 
large.  Miss  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Harris,  and  Dr.  DeGarmo,  led  the  discus- 
sion of  the  first  topic,  and  Mr.  McMurry, 
Miss  Davis,  Mrs.  Pollard,  and  Miss  Steven- 
son, the  second. 

The  Science  Teachers'  Section  held  but 
one  session,  but  it  was  a  good  one.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  with  such  men  as  S.  A. 
Forbes,  W.  H.  Hatch,  and  Chas.  DeGarmo 
on  the  program. 

The  meeting  was  a  grand  success  educa- 
tionally, financially,  and  socially.  Why 
does  it  not  arrange  for  the  publication  of 
its  papers  and  proceedings  ?  We  ought  to 
begin  to  keep  a  record  of  these  meetings 
in  such  a  form  that  the  teachers  of  the 
state  can  have  access  to  them.  Life  mem- 
berships in  the  National  Association  are 
good  things,  but  the  National  Association 
is  in  no  need  of  money,  and  the  papers 
read  at  this  meeting  are  worth  preserving 
and  would  be  worth  the  membership  fee  to 
every  teacher  in  the  state. 
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The  I  linois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Springfield, 
in  December,  1888,  a  resolution  was  adop- 
ted, requesting  the  Directors  of  the  Illinois 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  to  organize  a 
Pupils'  Reading  Circle.  In  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  the  Directors  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  Circle  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan: 

1.  That  the  first  year's  work  should  con- 
sist of  the  two  following  grades: 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 


Seaside  and  Wayside,    ...      -  45c. 

Stories  of  Our  Country,  -  45c. 

advanced  grade. 

Health  Lessons,   55c. 

Animal  Memoirs,   60c. 

Stories  of  the  Path  Finders,      -       -  60c. 


The  time  for  the  completing  of  the  read- 
ing of  either  of  these  was  to  be  one  year, 
but  in  order  that  there  might  be  plenty  of 
time  to  advertise  the  objects  of  the  Circle, 
and  for  teachers  to  organize  Circles  in  their 
schools,  it  was  ordered  that  the  first  jear 
should  extend  from  January  1,  1889,  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1890,  or  about  nineteen  months. 

2.  It  was  determined  that  at  the  close  of 
each  year's  reading  (for  the  first  two  years) 
a  certificate  will  be  issued  to  all  members 
who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
recommended  course;  and  upon  the  same 
evidence,  a  diploma  will  be  issued  at  the 
close  of  the  third  year,  a  seal  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  year,  and  a  seal  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  year,  which  will  show  that  the 
member  has  completed  an  entire  course  of 
reading  in  the  Illinois  Pupils'  Reading 
Circle. 

The  first  twelve  months  of  the  history  of 
the  Circle  closed  January  1,  1890,  and  the 
records  show  that  about  thirty-five  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  books  have  been  sent 
out  during  the  year.  No  one  anticipated 
such  a  demand  for  the  books.  It  shows 
that  the  Circle  meets  an  actual  want  of  the 
schools. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  directors,  it 
was  determined  to  provide  for  three  grades 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  August 
1,  1890.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  man- 
ager should  issue  a  certificate  to  every 
pupil  whose  teacher  would  certify  that  the 
books  prescribed  for  any  grade  had  been 
carefully  read.  These  certificates  will  be 
ready  by  February  10,  and  teachers  are 
respectfully  requested  to  inform  their  pu- 
pils upon  what  condition  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 


There  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  any  pupil 
to  complete  the  work  of  either  grade  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  July  31,  1890.  It 
is  hoped  that  teachers  will  at  once  bring 
the  matter  before  the  parents  and  pupils  of 
their  schools,  and  endeavor  to  interest  them 
in  the  "good  reading"  which  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

The  manager  will  be  glad  to  send  enough 
circulars,  free  of  charge,  to  enable  the 
teachers  to  put  one  in  each  family  repre- 
sented in  the  school.  How  many  do  you 
want?  For  circulars,  books,  certificates, 
and  any  other  information,  address, 

E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager, 

Decatur,  III. 


Kansas  State  Association. 

Kansas  made  use  of  the  present  national 
flag  craze  to  secure  the  largest  attendance 
ever  known  at  the  recent  State  Teachers' 
Association.  The  county  sending  the  largest 
delegation  received  the  flag.  This  same 
flag  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  same  way  at 
St.  Paul  by  the  Kansas  people. 

Over  1,200  enrolled  at  the  State  Associa- 
tion, and  we  may  expect  2,000  from  Kan- 
sas at  St.  Paul  next  summer.  Prof.  Can- 
field,  of  the  State  University,  is  president  of 
the  National  Association,  and  the  Kansas 
teachers  are  loyal  to  their  own. 

No  room  in  Topeka  was  found  large 
enough  to  hold  the  audience,  and  Dr.  Har- 
ris was  compelled  to  deliver  each  one  of 
his  lectures  twice.    Hurrah  for  Kansas. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

The  following  are  the  questions  made  by 
the  State  Board  of  Indiana  for  the  last  ex- 
amination of  teachers  held  in  that  state. 
The  answers  proposed  are  laconic,  but  are 
believed  to  contain  the  pith  of  the  matter 
in  most  cases: 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Note  — Five  of  these  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading 
Circle  work  of  the  current  year.  The  applicant  is  to  answer 
any  five  of  them.] 

What  does  Compayre  consider  the  object  of  general  educa- 
tion? 

The  development  of  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  faculties  of  man  in  view  of  his  perfection, 
his  happiness,  and  his  social  destination. 

What  are  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  treatise  entitled, 
"Compayre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,"  and  what  is  the  scope  of 
each? 

(1)  The  Science  and  (2)  the  Art,  of  Education. 
The  scope  of  the  former  is  the  principles  governing 
educational  practice,  and  of  the  latter  it  is  the 
specific  methods  of  procedure. 
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Why  is  it  that  only  human  beings  can  be  educated  ? 
Because  they  only  can  form  ideals  of  what  they 
ought  to  become. 

In  what  sense  is  there  a  real  science  of  education  ? 

There  are  laws  governing  the  development  of 
the  human  powers.  To  know  these  is  to  know  the 
science  of  education. 

What  distinction  is  made  between  education  and  pedagogy  ? 

Pedagogy  may  be  considered  the  science,  and 
education  the  art  of  teaching. 

With  what  other  sciences  is  the  science  of  education  most 
closely  connected? 

Psychology  chiefly. 

What  is  meant  by  mental  habit?  How  are  mental  habits 
formed  ? 

(1)  A  bent  given  to  the  mind  by  which  it  acts 
spontaneously  in  a  certain  way  when  the  proper 
conditions  are  present.  (2)  By  intensity  of  atten- 
tion and  by  repetition. 

What  is  the  general  relation  of  the  power  of  attention  to  effi- 
cient mental  work? 

The  relation  of  cause  to  effect. 

On  what  does  the  power  of  attention  depend  ? 

Interest  and  will. 

All  knowing  is  the  conversion  of  the  unknown  into  the 
known.    Explain  this  statement. 

A  thing  is  unknown  when  its  relations  to  what  is 
known  are  not  seen.  Learning  is  discovering  these 
relations. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

To  what  European  ports  do  passenger  steamers  sail  weekly 
from  New  York?  What  is  the  usual  length  (in  time)  of  the 
trip  from  America  to  Europe  ? 

The  first  is  hardly  a  question  in  Geography. 
Consult  a  R.  R.  or  steamship  guide  for  the  answer, 
but  do  not  try  to  remember  it.  The  second  is  of 
no  moment  as  a  test  in  geographical  knowledge. 

Name  in  order  the  largest  five  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Consult  a  geography. 

Name  the  capitals  of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Chili,  Japan, 
Georgia. 

Consult  a  geography. 

What  is  the  difference  of  time  between  Indianapolis  (Long. 
86  deg.  6  min.  W.)  and  London?  What  causes  difference  in 
time  ? 

(1)  Divide  86^  by  15  for  the  number  of  hours. 
(2)  The  revolution  of  the  earth. 

What  evidence  have  we  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  ? 

The  increase  in  temperature  as  we  descend  into  it. 

What  is  a  glacier  ? 
A  "  river  of  ice." 

What  is  a  geyser?    What  causes  its  eruptions  ? 
A   spring  of  hot  water.      The    eruptions  are 
probably  caused  by  the  steam. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Explain  the  difference  between  number  and  figure.  Upon 
what  does  the  value  of  a  fraction  depend  ? 

(i)  A  figure  is  the  sign  of  a  number.  (2)  Upon 
the  size  of  the  numerator  relative  to  the  denomi- 
nator. 

A  farmer  bought  100  3-5  acres  in  one  farm,  and  87^  acres  in 
another,  and  sold  62/£«acres;  how  much  had  he  remaining? 

Subtract  62^  from  87^  and  add  the  remainder 
to  100  3  5. 


What  fraction  divided  by  %  of  12  will  give  4-5  for  a  quotient  ? 
What  number  divided  by  8  will  give  |?  Evi- 
dently -3/-. 

Write  decimally,  73  of  1  per  cent.  Bought  apples  at  1-5  of  a 
cent  each,  and  sold  at  %  of  a  cent  each;  what  was  the  gain 
per  cent? 

(1)  .003.  (2)  the  gain  on  each  apple  was  \l/2 
times  the  cost  or  150  per  cent. 

A  man  sold  two  horses  for  $120  each;  on  one  he  gained  15 
per  cent,  and  on  the  other  he  lost  15  per  cent;  did  he  gain  or 
lose  on  the  entire  operation,  and  how  much? 

One  cost  -  -  $i20-=-i. I5-=$I04.35 
The  other  cost     -      120-=-  .85—  143.53 


Total, 
Amount  received, 

Loss, 


$247.88 
240.00 

$  7-88 


What  is  the  face  of  a  note  at  90  days,  the  proceeds  of  whi<  h, 
discounted  at  a  bank  discount  of  6  per  cent,  are  $2,000? 

On  every  dollar  of  note  given  he  receives  $1,  less 
the  interest  for  93  days,  which  is  .015^. 
$1— .015^=. 984^. 

He  must,  therefore,  give  a  note  to  the  amount  of 
$2000 984^  =  the  answer. 

Sold  $460  Canadian  money  at  4-5  percent  discount;  required 
the  discount  and  the  market  value. 

$46oXoo|= discount,  $460 —  discounts  market 
value. 

The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  120,  and  7-9  of  the 
first  equals  6-7  of  the  second;  what  are  the  numbers? 

Of  I  of  one=r|  of  the  other  ^  of  one=¥6^  of  the 
other,  and  f-  of  one  =  ff  of  the  other.  The  differ- 
ence between  ||  and  ||-  is  36¥,  which  =  i20.  Then 
|f=24X49=I046  and  ff=24X54=H96 

A  certain  bin  is  8  ft.  by  4  1-5  ft.  by  2%  ft-,  and  its  capacity  is 
75  bu.;  how  deep  must  a  bin  be  to  contain  450  bu.,  if  it  be  28 
ft.  long  by  3%  feet  wide? 

8x4^x4x450    ,  ans. 

2»X3iX75 

A  room  is  35  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide;  what  will  the  flooring 
cost  at  $5  per  square,  deducting  a  fireplace  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in., 
and  a  stairway  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  in.,  and  allowing  1-5  for  w  aste  ? 


35X3°-(6X4H8Xi9i) 


X5- 


To  the  amount  obtained  add  ^  of  itself. 

GRAMMAR. 

How  does  each  of  these  italicized  expressions  modify  ? 

(a)  The  children  walked  rapidly. 

(b)  Shakespeare  was  fifty-two  years  old  the  very  day  of  his 
death. 

(c)  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  died  in  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  because  the  air  was  so  impure. 

(a)  Adverb  modifies  walked. 

(b)  "  »  old. 

(c)  "  "  died. 

Analyze :  Socrates  said  that  he  who  might  be  better  em- 
ployed was  idle. 

"  Socrates  "  is  subject,  "  said  "  is  principal  word 
in  predicate  modified  by  the  clause  introduced  by 
"that"  of  which  "he"  is  the  subject  and  "was 
idle  "  the  predicate,  the  subject  being  modified  by 
"the  clause  of  which"  "who"  is  the  subject  and 
might  be  employed  the  predicate,  which  is  modified 
by  "better"  an  adverb. 

Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following:  Half-learned 
lessons  slip  from  the  memory  as  an  icicle  from  the  hand. 

"As"  conjunctive  adverb,  connecting  the 
abridged  clause  with  "slip"  and  modifying  the 
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verb  understood  in  the  clause.  "  Icicle  "  Subject 
of  "slip"  understood,  and  "from  "  shows  relation 
of  "hand"  to  this  verb. 

What  part  of  speech  is  each  italicized  word  in  the  following, 
and  how  is  it  used  ? 

(a)  She  grows  more  queenly  every  day. 

(d)  Ccesar  having  crossed  the  Rubicon,  Pompey  prepared 
for  battle. 

(c)  Ask  somebody  else. 

(i)  "  Queenly  "  is  an  adjective  expressing  attri- 
bute of  she;  "day"  is  adverb  modifying  grows: 
(2)  Cxsar  is  noun  used  absolute  with  participle; 
"  having  crossed  "  is  participle  expressing  attribute 
of  "Coesar;"  (3)  "  else  "  is  noun  (or  pronoun)  ap- 
positive  with  "  somebody." 

Analyze  :    Wherefore  plucked  ye  not  the  tree  of  life  ? 
"  Ye  "  is  subject,  "plucked  "  is  predicate  modi- 
fied by  "wherefore"  and  "not"  adverbs  and  "(of) 
the  tree  of  life"  indirect  object. 

Correct,  give  reasons : 
(a)  He  laid  abed  till  breakfast  was  ready. 
(6)  I  expect  it  rained  here  yesterday. 
(c)  Let  him  send  her  and  I. 

(1)  "Lay"— past  participle  of  lie;  (2)  wrong 
use  of  "expect," — cannot  expect  what  is  past;  (3) 
"I"  should  be  in  objective  case. 

Write  correctly  :  Think  you  Abel  said  Paul  at  last  that  the 
storm  drove  them  hither. 

"Think  you,  Abel,"  said  Paul  at  last,  "  that  the 
storm  drove  them  hither?" 

What  are  the  classes  of  sentences  on  the  basis  of  meaning  ? 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

Declarative,  Interrogative,  Imperative,  Exclama- 
tory. 

What  is  mode?  Name  the  different  modes  and  give  sen- 
tences with  verbs  in  each  mode. 

Mode  is  the  manner  of  the  assertion. 

Name  the  mode  anxiliaries;  the  tense  auxiliaries. 

The  auxiliaries  in  the  Potential  mode  are  the 
only  mode  auxiliaries.  All  auxiliaries  are  tense  aux- 
iliaries, but  in  the  potential  the  use  to  express  mode 
is  sometimes  so  prominent  as  to  obscure  the  use  to 
express  tense. 


From  the  Other  Side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tirol  (Austria). — The  city  council  of 
Innsbruck  voted  for  an  increase  of  salary 
of  200  florins  for  male  and  120  florins  for 
female  teachers.  That  was  a  welcome 
Christmas  present. 

Germany. — The  delegates  of  the  National 
German  Teachers'  Association  have  deter- 
mined with  39  (of  43)  votes  that  the  next 
annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  Whitsun- 
tide, 1890,  in  Berlin. 

Hungary. — Childless  communities.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  statement  the  village 
of  Menesch-Okor  has  only  14  children,  of 
whom  3  belong  to  the  teacher,  the  others 
to  three  families.  Of  100  families  in  this 
village  97  are  childless,  and  the  entire  place 
has  only  250  inhabitants.  A  journal  in 
Fiinfkirchen  says:   "These  data  speak  very 


plainly.  There  are  evidently  some  terrible 
crimes  committed  here  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  And  Menesch-Okor  is  not  the 
only  childless  community  in  Hungary.*' 

Moravia  (Austria). — Recently  published 
statistics  reveal  some  unpleasant  facts. 
Taking  80  as  the  normal  number  of  pupils 
for  one  teacher,  it  is  found  that  1,130  extra 
classes  might  be  formed,  so  many  schools 
are  overcrowded.  If  the  authorities  there 
took  our  American  "normal  number"  as  a 
standard  (40  to  50),  a  frightful  teacher 
famine  would  be  the  result. 

Prussia. — The  school  houses  of  Berlin 
are  attracting  much  attention  and  justly 
so.  There  is  at  present  all  around  the  city 
in  suburbs  "of  the  future,"  that  is,  as  yet 
on  paper,  a  perfect  belt  of  school  houses, 
magnificent  in  proportion  and  finish.  In- 
stead of  limping  after,  the  school  author- 
ities run  ahead  of  the  people,  and  the  first 
thing  one  sees  built  is  the  school  house; 
the  dwellings  within  a  year  or  so  creep  up 
to  it,  surround  it,  and  the  school  author- 
ities again  steal  a  march  on  the  people  in 
reaching  farther  out,  thus  obtaining  the 
sites  cheap  and  being  able  to  choose  them 
well. 

-  Switzerland. — A  Swiss  teacher,  reporting 
for  Swiss  educational  journals,  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  de- 
nounces the  shabbiness  of  Swiss  school 
books,  and  sings  a  song  of  praise  about  our 
American  books.  More  of  that  anon.  The 
article  is  highly  interesting. 

Germany. — The  educational  journals  are 
full  of  announcements  of  new  pedagogical 
works.  Never  has  the  market  been  so  well 
supplied  with  novelties. 


Let  us  Have  Union. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  We 
judge,  from  its  editorials,  that  the  meeting 
at  Nashville  did  not  tend  to  cement  the 
feelings  of  North  and  South  so  much  as  we 
had  hoped. 

We  think  that  we  can  safely  assure  our 
southern  friends  that  the  feelings  of  the 
North  are  ready  to  be  cemented  and  are 
only  waiting  for  the  opportunity.  If  there 
is  a  hostile  sentiment  among  northern 
teachers  toward  those  of  the  South  we  have 
never  heard  any  expression  of  it.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  educational  progress 
in  the  South  are  fully  appreciated,  and  we 
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look  with  sympathy  and  admiration  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  earnest  men  and  women 
of  the  South  who  are  laboring  to  surmount 
them.  The  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion is  a  common  platform  upon  which  all 
of  the  educational  forces  of  the  country 
have  a  right  to  stand  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  sectional  feeling  in  matters  educational 
among  the  teachers  of  the  North.  What  is 
especially  characteristic  of  the  South  is 
not  always  pleasant  to  some  persons  in 
the  North  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
other  surroundings.  And  we  remember 
to  have  heard  some  southern  people  ex- 
pressing their  disapproval  of  some  things 
characteristic  of  the  North,  in  no  meas- 
ured terms. 

All  this  difference  is  the  result  of  train- 
ing in  two  quite  different  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  civilization  of  the  South  has  re- 
ceived its  stamp  from  the  system  of  slavery 
continued  for  generations.  That  of  the 
North  Jias  not  had  this  element  in  it  for 
nearly  as  many  generations.  Somethings, 
therefore,  that  are  heartily  approved  and 
advocated  by  the  people  of  one  section 
will  not  be  approved  by  those  of  the  other. 
But  there  is  also  a  difference  between  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  North.  The  typ- 
ical New  Englander  does  not  fill  the  ideal 
of  manhood  that  prevails  in  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley,  nor  does  the  Sucker  nor 
the  Hoosier  satisfy  the  ideal  of  the  Yan- 
kee. 

But  it  is  a  confession  of  weakness  un- 
worthy of  ourselves  and  indicative  of  our 
unfitness  for  the  work  we  have  undertaken, 
if  these  differences  cannot  be  laid  aside 
and  a"  firm  union  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  interest  in  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation in  the  whole  country.  Any  northern 
teacher  that  cannot  do  that  needs  recon- 
structing. Any  southern  teacher  who  can- 
not do  that  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
work  that  is  set  for  him  to  do.  In  behalf 
of  the  teachers  of  the  North  we  cordially 
invite  the  teachers  of  the  South  to  meet 
them  upon  a  common  platform  in  St.  Paul 
next  summer;  not  that  an  invitation  to  a 
National  Co7ivention  is  in  order,  for  it  is 
the  common  right  and  duty  of  all;  but  we 
extend  the  invitation  simply  on  the  ground 
that  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  a  northern 
city,  and  we  wish  to  assure  the  children  of 
the  common  household  of  faith, everywhere, 
that  the  "latch  string"  of  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  the  northern  teachers  "hangs  out" 
for  all  whether  they  come  from  the  South, 
the  East,  or  the  West. 


Compulsory  Attendance  Law. 

We  have  noticed  an  item  repeated  in  the 
papers  that  in  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  a  widow 
woman,  too  poor  to  supply  her  children 
with  books  and  clothes,  was  thrown  into 
jail  for  not  sending  her  children  to  school. 
Some  of  our  educational  contemporaries 
wax  wroth  in  their  editorial  comments  over 
this  injustice,  etc. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  in 
this  particular  case.  We  shall  take  pleas- 
ure in  publishing  them  if  the  friends  in 
Shelbyville  will  recount  them.  But  we  feel 
very  certain  that  if  a  widow  was  committed 
to  jail  under  the  law  it  was  for  some  other 
reason  than  that  she  was  too  poor  to  sup- 
ply her  children  with  books  and  clothes. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  repeal  this  h  v 
at  the  next  legislature,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  politicians  will  make  all  the  capital 
they  can  out  of  the  indiscreet  enforcement 
of  it  in  certain  cases.  And  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  there  are  communities  in  the 
state  where  the  school  board  and  even  the 
court  could  be  used  by  designing  politi- 
cians to  so  enforce  this  law  as  to  bring  it 
into  disfavor  and  make  a  case  for  the  pol- 
itician to  use  on  the  stump,  if  the  political 
bosses  shall  decree  that  the  compulsory 
school  law  shall  be  made  an  issue  in  the 
next  state  campaign.  Let  us  know  the 
facts  in  this  case,  therefore,  and  be  ready 
to  put  the  blame,  if  there  is  any  blame, 
where  it  belongs.  There  is  hardly  any  law 
on  the  statute  books  that  could  not  be  so 
enforced  as  to  work  an  injustice  against 
the  offender,  providing  the  executors  were 
seeking  to  do  an  injustice  in  its  enforce- 
ment. 


We  will  send  a  copy  of  "The  Evolution 
of  Dodd"  as  a  premium  to  any  one  who 
will  send  us  a  new  subscriber.  This  is  the 
most  interesting  pedagogical  novel  ever 
published. 


"The  Public-School  Journal  for  De- 
cember is  a  pedagogical  storehouse,  full 
of  fresh,  practical  common  school  gospel. 
No  educational  journal  gives  more  good 
matter.  It  will  take  you  more  than  one 
evening  to  digest  everything  in  the  fifty- 
two  pages.  It  covers  a  wide  field  of  ped- 
agogical culture,  from  psychology  to  two 
times  two  are  four,  giving  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  art  of  teaching.  A  teacher 
couldn't  get  more  for  fifteen  cents  than  to 
send  and  get  the  December  number,  at 

Bloomington,  111."  —Sterling  Standard. 
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TABLE  OF  GERMAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

The  following  device  for  exhibiting  the  status  of  political  parties  in  Germany  is  a  good  one.  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  Doctor  does  not  give  the  American  idea  a  very  com- 
plimentary position  on  his  chart. 


Will  Entrust  to  the  Guardianship  of  the  State. 

All. 

The 
Appropriate. 

The 

Necessary. 

Nothing. 

Conservative 
National. 

:  Bis 

German 
Conservative . 

mark  : 

A  feudal-like 
(somewhat 

aristocratic) 
Monarchy. 

Desired  as  Model  Constitution  for  Germany. 

National. 

Liber  IConser 
al.  1  vative. 

German 
Social. 

Germ  an 
Empire  Party 

Nationa 
Liberal 

The  Existing 
(Strong.) 

Constitutional 
Monarchy. 

Liberal 
National. 

German 
Free-thinkers 

A  Republic  or 

(English) 
Parliamentary 

Inter- 
national. 

Social 
Democrats. 

(Americans 
here  1) 

A 

Republic. 

Revolution. 
Boyhood. 

Reformation. 
Youth. 

Conservation. 
Manhood. 

Stand  still 
Age. 

Parties  not  strictly  political,  such  as  the  Catholic  Central  Party,  the  Poles,  the  French,  etc.,  are  not 
shown  in  the  table.  Dr.  Theo.  Storch,  Teacher  in  Real  Gymnasium,  Sonnberg,  Germany. 


Editorial  Mention. 

Our  Chicago  letter  is  longer  than  usual  this 
month,  but  it  is  "mighty  interesting  reading." 

Let  us  all  make  our  arrangements  to  go  to  St. 
Paul  next  summer.  It  will  be  the  largest  teachers' 
convention  ever  held  in  the  world. 

Joseph  Barry,  of  Logan  county,  Illinois,  writes  us 
that  the  twenty-fifth  quarterly  meeting  of  their 
County  Association  will  be  held  February  14  and 
15,  at  Lincoln. 

Prof,  Gillan  makes  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
improved  methods  of  teaching  primary  arithmetic, 
in  our  Art  of  Teaching  Department.  Everyone 
who  begins  it  will  read  it  to  the  end, 

Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  late  Lieutenant-Governor, 
is  now  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
state  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Buchannan  resigned  the 
office  to  accept  a  position  in  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege. 


We  have  received  the  calendar  and  prospectus  of 
the  Western  Normal  College,  located  at  Bushnell, 
111.    It  presents  many  attractions  to  students. 

Those  receiving  The  Journal  who  have  not  paid 
their  subscription  for  the  current  year,  are  earnestly 
requested  to  do  so  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Bloss,  of  the  Topeka  schools,  deliv- 
ered an  able  address  before  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers'  Association,  on  "The  Civil  War  as  a 
Factor  in  Our  Civilization."  it  was  published  in 
full  in  tne  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  of  January  5. 

The  School-Master's  Club  of  Illinois  holds  its 
next  meeting  in  Bloomington  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th  and  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  general 
topic  is  "  What  is  the  Next  Thing  to  do  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Schools,  and  Especially  of  the 
Country  Schools?"  Should  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Club  fail  to  receive  a  special  notice  by  post, 
they  are  requested  to  accept  this  as  notice,  and  put 
in  an  appearance  on  Friday  evening.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent in  the  court  house. 
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State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Edwards,  will  lecture 
before  the  Midwinter  Teachers'  Institute  of  DeWitt 
county,  to  be  held  at  Clinton,  February  14  and  15. 

Prof.  Sanford  of  the  Englewood  high  school,  has 
forwarded  to  us  an  able  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Method  of  Teaching  Natural  Science, 
which  will  appear  in  the  March  number. 

Perhaps  no  County  Superintendent  in  the  state 
of  Colorado  has  done  more  systematic  and  efficient 
work  in  organizing  the  schools  of  his  county  than 
Superintendent  W.  Curtiss,  of  Yuma  county. 

Supt.  W.  M.  Beardshear,  of  DesMoines,  Iowa, 
has  been  appointed  state  manager  for  the  National 
Meeting  at  St.  Paul.  Supt.  Beardshear  is  one  of 
the  strong  men  of  Iowa  who  is  achieving  a  large 
success  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  DesMoines. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Burt,  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Society  of  Pedagogy  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  holidays.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  her  paper.  Miss 
Burt  is  editor  of  one  of  the  departments  of  a  new 
magazine,  conducted  by  Bishop  Fallows,  and  called 
The  Home,  The  School,  and  The  Nation. 

The  teachers  of  Iowa  are  fully  alive  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  their  state.  The  county  super- 
intendents are  directing  their  efforts  towards  the 
larger  culture  of  the  teachers,  and  organizing  a 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  to  this  end.  They  started 
the  movement  in  that  state  once  before,  but  it  was 
based  on  a  sentiment  that  was  not  based  on  a  firm 
conviction,  and  it  evaporated.  They  go  into  it 
this  time  fully  understanding  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  getting  something  for  nothing  in  the  realm 
of  spirit,  however  it  may  be  on  Wall  street. 

Judge  Knickerbocker  died  suddenly  in  Chicago 
recently.  He  has  been  for  years  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  In  an  obituary  notice 
in  the  Vidette,  Prof.  John  W.  Cook  says  of  him: 

"Into  history  another  concrete  example  of  what 
is  possible  to  him  who  wills  has  passed.  A  plain 
farmer  boy  sought  a  career  in  the  city.  Armed 
with  indomitable  pluck,  unswerving  integrity,  fine 
intellectual  endowments,  patience,  and  industry, 
he  won  the  goal.  A  city  mourns  his  loss  and  in- 
scribes upon  the  stone  it  rears  above  his  ashes  the 
significant  epitaph: 

"  'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  an  honest  man.'  " 

Principal  Stowell,  of  Chicago,  does  not  propose 
to  be  dictated  to  as  to  what  he  shall  talk  about  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Institute  of  Instruction  in  that 
city,  nor  as  to  what  he  shall  say  about  it.  The  free- 
dom with  which  these  gentlemen  and  ladies  handle 
all  questions  is  refreshing.  It  has  been  currently 
reported  that  the  principals  of  Chicago  must  either 
"  fall  into  line  "  with  the  ideas  of  the  school  au- 
thorities or  fall  out.  But  if  this  were  ever  true  it 
is  evident  that  a  change  is  working  there.  These 
gatherings  seem  to  be  a  free  parliament  for  the  ex- 
pression of  convictions,  and  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  asked  whether  these  convictions  are 
popular  or  not.  When  full  and  free  discussion  of 
all  questions  shall  be  encouraged  among  the  princi- 
pals of  schools  in  all  cities,  in  the  spirit  of  truth- 
seeking  and  in  a  desire  for  unity,  the  educational 
millenium  will  begin  to  dawn  on  these  cities.  The 
struggle  now  is  between  freedom  and  mechanism, 
with  mechanism  on  top.  When  mechanism  can  be 
reduced  to  the  obedient  service  of  freedom  in  our 
school  education  in  cities  and  everywhere,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  schools  is  near  at  hand. 


We  still  hold  open  our  offer  of  the  Forum  and 
The  Public-School  Journal  for  $5.00,  which  is 
the  price  of  the  Forum  alone.  And  we  will  add 
to  the  attractions  of  this  offer  by  throwing  in  a  copy 
of  that  interesting  story  called  "  The  Evolution  of 
Dodd." 

Prof.  Henry  N.  Day  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
recently  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  He  did  more 
to  give  some  people  an  insight  into  the  reasons  of 
things  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  than  any  writer 
who  ever  lived.  His  books  were  never  popu- 
lar, but  they  have  been  the  source  of  inspiration  to 
more  than  one,  who  have  been  more  successful 
than  he  in  adapting  his  thought  to  students. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, which  met  in  Washington  City  on  the  6th 
of  last  March,  is  just  from  the  press.  At  least  it 
has  but  recently  been  received  by  The  Journal. 
It  is  well  that  it  appears  before  the  next  annual 
meeting,  which  convenes  February  18.  Those  who 
take  part  in  the  coming  session  will  be  able  to  re- 
view their  speeches  of  last  year,  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly.  It  would  be  well  if  these  re- 
ports could  be  published  before  they  become  an- 
cient literature. 

Prof.  Denton  J.  Snider  recently  spent  a  week 
with  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Normal  school, 
at  Normal,  111.  This  was  a  great  opportunity,  and 
a  rare  treat  for  the  young  people  of  that  excellent 
institution.  Prof.  Snider  is  at  his  best  when  talking 
to  an  audience  of  students.  His  lecture  on  Shakes- 
peare, or  Dante,  or  Faust,  or  Homer,  are  an  inspir- 
ation to  any  one,  as  well  as  a  revelation  to  all  who 
have  not  made  special  study  of  these  poets  from  his 
own  standpoint  of  criticism.  No  institution  or 
teachers'  institute  can  do  better  than  isten  to  this 
great  literary  critic. 

We  have  received  the  biennial  report  for  the 
years  1888  and  1889  of  Superintendent  Henry  Sa- 
bin,  of  Iowa.  This  is  an  interesting  document, 
and  contains  much  important  information  so  ar- 
ragned  as  to  compare  the  past  with  the  present, 
and  suggesting  many  reflections  on  the  general 
drift  of  educational  affairs  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
We  expect  to  make  an  exposition  of  some  things 
contained  in  this  report  in  an  early  number  of  The 
Journal.  Statistics  are  not  altogether  reliable, 
but  when  those  of  several  years  are  compared  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  what  is  the  general  trend  of 
our  educational  progress. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication: 
Eaitor  of  Public- School  journal: 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
question  and  settle  a  controversy?  "  When  no 
contract  is  made,  how  many  days  constitute  a 
school  month?  Does  the  law  say  that  twenty-two 
days  constitute  a  calendar  school  month?" 

Teacher. 

The  school  law  says:  "The  school  month  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  calendar  month."  A  calendar 
month  is  a  month  as  it  appears  in  the  almanac. 
If,  then,  school  begins  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, the  month  will  end  on  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber. If  a  school  month  begins  on  the  tenth  of 
September  it  will  end  on  the  ninth  of  October. 
Prior  to  the  year  1879,  twenty-two  days  constituted 
a  legal  school  month,  but  during  that  year  the  legis- 
lature substituted  the  calendar  month  in  place  of 
the  month  of  twenty-two  days. 
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Mad  Bear,  the  Sioux  chieftain,  said  to  Commis- 
sioner Morgan  the  other  day:  "  We  want  to  learn 
to  farm  and  do  as  the  whites,  and  we  want  schools 
on  the  reservation."    Mad  Bear  is  not  insane. 

In  1881,  Alabama  spent  for  her  public  schools 
$304,131;  Missouri,  $3,092,332.  For  teachers' 
salaries  Alabama  paid  $388,123;  Missouri,  $2,261, - 
058,  As  a  result,  50.9  per  cent  of  Alabama's  popu- 
lation cannot  write,  while  Missouri  has  only  13.4 
per  cent  of  that  class.  Alabama  has  squandered 
her  school  funds. 

Seward,  Neb.,  Dec.  10,  1889. 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs — I  am  receiving  The  Public-School 
Journal  regularly.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
contents.  I  recommend  it  as  the  best  educational 
journal  extant.  Respectfully, 

G.  F.  Burketl,  Co.  Supt. 

A  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  contro- 
versy about  Romanism  was  made  by  Bishop  Mc- 
Quaid,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  December  For- 
um. He  undertakes  to  show  that  the  common- 
school  system  is  paternalistic  and  socialistic  in  its 
tendencies,  and  that  a  gross  wrong  is  done  to 
Catholic  parents  by  taxing  them  to  maintain  public 
schools. 

An  Attrctive  Offer. — To  any  one  who  will 
send  us  a  new  subscriber  we  will  send  a  copy 
of  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd,"  which  is  fast  com- 
ing to  be  the  most  popular  educational,  novel 
published.  It  is  the  story  of  a  bad  boy  and  of  his 
reformation  through  the  influence  of  his  teacher. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  price,  $1.50, 
accompany  the  subscription  if  the  sender  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  its  payment.  This  is  an 
easy  way  of  paying  for  a  delightful  story,  which  is 
lull  of  practical  suggestions  to  every  teacher. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  "Nomenclature  and  the  Classification  of 
Manual  Training  Work,"  to  report  next  summer  at 
St.  Paul,  has  sent  out  twenty-nine  questions  to  be 
considered  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Woodward  says  they  have  had  enough  a  priori 
discussion;  what  they  want  now  is  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  "seen  and  tried." 
There  is  reason  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Woodward  and  his  followers  in  giving  the  promi- 
nence they  do  to  shop-work  in  a  common  school 
education,  but  every  one  must  admire  the  earnest- 
ness and  energy  of  these  men  in  their  advocacy  of 
what  they  believe.  We  wish  that  this  spirit  were 
contagious  and  that  all  of  us  could  catch  it. 

The  universal  verdict  seems  to  be  that  the 
"Language  Work  Below  the  High  School,"  which 
Prof.  DeGarmo  has  prepared,  is  the  best  thing  yet. 
And,  besides,  it  is  so  inexpensive.  Twelve  cents 
will  pay  for  a  book  that  will  furnish  the  pupil  with 
work  adapted  to  his  grade  for  one  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half.  Notice  what  Dr.  Stearns,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education  says  about  it.  If 
teachers  are  in  earnest  in  wishing  for  a  guide  to 
language  teaching  that  shall  not  overburden  them- 
selves and  the  children  with  work,  they  will  send 
for  this  book. 

Special  Notice. — All  persons  who  have  not 
paid  for  The  Journal  for  the  current  year,  or  are 
in  arrears  for  the  Illinois  School  Journal  or  Council 
for  last  year,  are  earnestly  requested  to  remit. 
Please  to  relieve  us  of  sending  duns.  The  amount 
is  very  small  for  each  subscriber,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate it  is  very  important  to  us.    The  printer  and 


office  help  must  be  paid,  and  our  subscription  re- 
turns must  do  this.  Teachers  are  not  dishonest  in 
their  intentions,  with  few  exceptions,  but  they  are 
often  so  tardy  in  their  practice  as  to  give  it  the 
color  of  dishonest  intention.  We  are  compelled  to 
follow  the  common  rule  of  continuing  The  Journal 
until  it  is  ordered  stopped  and  what  is  due  is  paid. 
We  wish  that  this  was  not  the  common  rule,  but 
we  have  not  sufficient  power  or  influence  to  change 
it.  We  wish  to  retain  all  of  our  subscribers,  and 
we  are  trying  to  do  that  by  making  a  magazine 
that  they  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without.  We 
desire  that  the  obligation  between  us  and  our  sub- 
scribers shall  be  mutual.  Please  send  in  your  sub- 
scriptions, and  we  will  do  our  best  to  send  you  a 
journal  worth  twice  the  amount  you  pay. 


The  Magazines. 

Wide-Awake  still  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  juvenile  magazines  in  America.  It 
is  published  in  Boston. 


The  St.  Nicholas  for  February  has  "The  Story  of 
the  Great  Storm  at  Samoa."  It  is  by  John  P.  Dun- 
ning, and  is  fully  illustrated.  Mark  Twain  has  one 
of  his  inimitable  letters  in  this  number.  Frances  E. 
Willard  tells  of  two  ways  of  having  a  good  time. 
One  always  has  a  good  time  while  reading  the  St. 
Nicholas. 


The  New  England  Magazine  is  fast  taking  rank 
among  the  leading  magazines  of  the  country,  under 
the  management  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hall  and  Mr.  Mead. 
The  January  number  had  a  very  interesting  illus- 
trated article  on  the  "New  England  Meeting- 
House"  and  a  fugitive  slave  story  that  is  admirably 
told.  It  is  published  by  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Atlantic  for  February  contains  an  article  on 
"Mr.  Bellamy  and  the  New  National  Party,"  by 
Francis  A.  Walker.  It  is  a  very  scathing  review  of 
what  seems  at  this  moment  a  very  popular  concep- 
tion. A  few  such  keen  thrusts  will  reveal  the  hol- 
lowness  of  this  idea  of  reform,  and  make  it  possible 
for  some  new  craze  to  take  its  place.  The  Atlantic 
is  the  literary  magazine  of  the  nation. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February  has 
"New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science"  by  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White,  for  its  leading  article.  "Letters 
on  the  Land  Question"  are  continued.  This  is  an 
interesting  controversy  between  Mr.  Spencer,  Dr. 
Huxley,  and  other  able  men  of  England  on  the 
question  of  private  ownership  of  land.  Horace 
White  has  a  paper  on  the  single  tax  theory  in  its  re- 
lation to  agriculture.  There  are  other  interesting 
papers. 


Harper's  Magazine  for  February  has  "The  Stand- 
ing Army  of  Great  Britain"  for  its  leading  illus- 
trated article.  General  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.  P., 
is  the  author.  The  other  illustrated  articles  are 
"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Elizabeth  Salimer;  "Ja- 
maica, New  and  Old,"  by  Howard  Pyle;  "The 
Lake  Dwellers,"  by  S.  H.  M.  Byers,  and  "The  New 
York  Banks,"by  Richard  Wheatley.  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis  is  the  editor  of  the  "Easy  Chair,"  W. 
D.  Howells,  of  the  "Editor's  Study,"  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  of  the  "Drawer." 
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Book  Reviews. 

Exercises  in  Wood- Working..  A  Text-Book  for 
H  Manual  Training  Classes  in  Schools  and  Colleges. 
L  By  Ivan  Sickels,  M.  S.,  M.  D.     D.  Appleton  & 

Co.,  Publishers,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  book  consists  of  two  parts:  The  first,  a 
treatise  on  wood,  including  the  growth,  structure, 
properties,  and  kinds,  cause  of  decay,  destructive 
insects,  and  means  of  preserving  wood. 

The  second  part  contains  a  description  of  tools, 
methods  in  drawing  used  to  illustrate  the  exercises, 
and  methods  of  sharpening  tools.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  thirty-nine  progressive  exercises,  arranged 
as  follows:  Practice  with  the  ordinary  Wood- Work- 
ing Tools;  Construction  of  Simple  Joints;  Construc- 
tion of  Complex  Objects;  Elements  of  House  Car- 
pentry; Directions  for  Finishing  Work. 

The  exercises  are  illustrated  by  full-plates,  and 
are  accompanied  by  numerous  applications.  Di- 
rections for  each  exercise  are  printed  on  the  page 
opposite  its  diagrams,  and  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  marking  or  laying  out  the  work  pre- 
paratory to  cutting. 


Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By 
i_, Virginia  Waddy.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

□  This  seems  to  be  a  good  book.  The  author  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  a  fuller  study  of  com- 
plex and  compound  sentences  and  syntax  than 
pupils  are  generally  able  to  make  before  they  are  of 
the  age  and  development  required  for  the  work  of 
the  High  school.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  construction 


of  sentences  and  the  synthesis  of  them  into  a  para- 
graph. The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  style.  The  method  of  the  book  requires 
much  analytic  and  synthetic  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  The  final  chapters  on  Prose,  and  Poetry, 
and  Capitals,  and  Punctuation  are  filled  with  very 
valuable  matter.  '1  eachers  seeking  a  Rhetoric  for 
High  school  use  should  examine  this  volume. 


Algebra  Examination  Papers.    For  admission 
to  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst,  Dartmouth.  Brown, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
from  June,  1878,  to  September,  1889,  inclusive. 
Edition  by  Wm.  F.  Bradbury,  A.  M.,  and  pub- 
lished by  Thompson,  Brown   &   Co.,  Boston. 
This  will  prove  a  very  interesting  little  book  to  pu- 
pils in  high  schools  and  academies  who  are  preparing 
for  colleges.    Interesting  because  it  gives  them  an 
idea  of  what  they  will  be  expected  to  know  in  al- 
gebra to  enter  any  one  of  the  institutions  named. 


Birds  and  Butterflies.  By  M.  G.  Musgrave. 
Elder  Publishing  Co.,  515  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  we  have  seen 
this  year  is  Birds  and  Butterflies,  by  M.  G.  Mus- 
grave, late  professor  of  Notre  Dame  University. 
This  book  contains  a  number  of  colored  plates 
printed  in  fourteen  colors,  showing  the  butterflies 
in  their  natural  colors  hovering  over  flowers  printed 
in  their  natural  beauty,  and  also  130  black  engrav- 
ings. The  book  has  been  from  the  press  only  a  few 
days  and  nearly  all  the  best  families  in  Chicago 
have  purchased  it,  and  its  sales  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  large. 


.-READING: 


"  Learning  to  read  is  the  most  difficult  of  human  attainments." — Maria  Edgeworth. 
Miss  Edgeworth  would  have  changed  her  opinion  could  she  have  seen  these  new  aids  : 


Bedlam's  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language 
and  Reading. — A  manual  lor  primary  teachers, 
plain  and  practical;  being  a  transcript  of  work 
actually  done  in  the  school-room.  $1.25. 

The  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  the 
appendix,  bound  separately  in  leatherette.  50c. 

Bedlam's  Stepping  Stones  to  Reading— A 

Primer. — Supplements  the  Board  Reading  Les- 
sons of  the  above.    25  cents. 

Bedlam's  First  Reader. — New  and  valuable 
word- building  exercises,  designed  to  follow  the 
above.    35  cents. 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Primer.  —  Presents  the 
word  method  in  a  very  attractive  form  to  the 
youngest  reader.    25  cents. 

Fuller's  Charts. — Three  charts  for  exercises  in 
the  elementary  sounds,  and  for  combining  them 
to  form  syllables  and  words.  The  set  for  $1.25. 
The  set  mounted,  $2.25. 


Wright's  Nature  Reader.  No.  I. — Describes 
crabs,  wasps,  spiders,  bees,  and  some  univalve 
mollusks.    96  pages.    25  cents. 

Wright's  Nature  Reader,  No.  II. — Describes 
ants,  flies,  earthworms,  beetles,  barnacles,  star- 
fish, and  dragon  flies.    184  pages.    35  cents. 

Wright's  Nature  Reader,  No.  III.— Has  les- 
sons on  plant  life,  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  and 
birds.    306  pages.    45  cents. 

Hall's  How  to  Teach  Reading.  —  Also  deals 
with  the  important  subject  of  what  children 
should  and  should  not  read.    15  cents. 

Ventura's  Mantegazza's  Testa.— A  book  to 
help  boys  toward  a  complete  self- development. 
$1.25. 

Always  enclose  above  prices  when  ordering. 


D.  C.  MB  ATM  &  CO., 

Boston.  Now  York.  Chioago. 
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Easy  Things  to  Draw.  Especially  Designed  to 
Facilitate  Drawing  on  the  Blackboard.  By  D. 
R.  Augsburg,  B.  P.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  is  not  a  system  of  drawing,  but  a  collection 
of  easy  drawings  that  may  be  reproduced  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  crayon.  The  design  is  to  furnish  the 
teacher  with  a  group  of  drawings  such  as  she  can 
use  in  object  lessons  and  illustrations  of  different 
kinds.  It  is  a  handy  book  for  the  teacher  to  have 
on  her  desk,  and  will  help  her  to  represent  a  good 
many  things  without  knowing  much  about  drawing. 
It  reveals  pretty  well  the  method  by  which  persons 
who  cannot  draw,  and  know  next  to  nothing  prac- 
tically of  the  art,  can  make  a  great  show  of  skill 
and  dexterity  before  teachers'  institutes,  It  ought 
to  sell,  and  probably  will,  for  the  reason  that  it 
offers  something  (or  the  appearance  of  something) 
for  less  than  its  seeming  value. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

[THE  MEETING  AT  ST.  PAUL. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
is  already  making  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  teachers  and  their  friends  to  St. 
Paul  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  July  next.  The  North- 
western contemplates  running  numerous  special 
trains  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the 
teachers  and  their  friends,  and  as  the  line  pene- 
trates the  most  thrifty  and  attractive  portions  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  touching  many  of  the 
famous  Summer  Resorts  enroute,  a  delightful  jour- 


ney is  insured  by  the  selection  of  the  Northwestern 
for  the  trip.  Circulars  containing  full  information 
regarding  all  details  of  the  trip,  cost,  accommoda- 
tions at  St.  Paul,  features  enroute,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in 
preparation  and  will  in  due  time  be  mailed  to  all 
persons  making  application  for  them.  Address  E. 
P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent  C.  &  N.  W. 
Railway,  Chicago,  111. 

CATARRH. 

Hay  fever,  catarrhal  deafness.  A  new  home 
treatment.  Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian  tubes.  Mi- 
croscopic research,  however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
fact,  and  the  result  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has  been 
formulated  whereby  these  distressing  diseases  are 
rapidly  and  permanently  cured  in  from  one  to  three 
simple  applications,  made  at  home  by  the  patient 
once  in  two  weeks.  A  pamphlet  explaining  this 
new  treatment  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  three  cents 
in  stamps  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son, 
337  and  339  West  King  street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Lady  of  The  Lake,  complete,  with  notes,  is 
running  in  the  Standard  Literature  Department  of 
The  Week's  Current.  It  began  January  I,  and 
will  be  completed  in  March,  to  make  way  for  Mac- 
beth. Twenty  copies  of  the  paper  all  to  one  name 
will  be  sent  from  January  1,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  poem,  for  only  20  cts.  per  copy.  Ten  copies 
for  only  25  cts.  per  copy.  A  rare  chance  to  get  the 
poem  for  supplementary  reading,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  news  presented.  Address  The  Week's  Current, 
Oak  Park  (Chicago),  111. 


TiredBraw 

■  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  a  brain  food.    It  increases  the  capacity  for  mental  labor,  and  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer.    It  rests  the  tired  brain  and  imparts 
thereto  new  life  and  energy. 

Dr.  D.  P.  McClure,  Rantoul,  Illinois,  says: 
"Very  beneficial  to  strengthen  the  intellect." 

Dr.  O.  C.  Stout,  Syracuse,  New  York.,  says: 

"  I  gave  it  to  one  patient  who  was  unable  to  transact  the  most  ordinary  business,  because  his  brain  was 
1  tired  and  confused  '  upon  the  least  mental  exertion.    Immediate  benefit,  and  ultimate  recovery  followed." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BEWAItE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION:— Bp  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  printed  OH  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious. 
Never  sold  in  hulk. 
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TEACHERS'   EXCURSION  TO  ST.  PAUL. 

For  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
July,  1890,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co.  will  sell  reduced  rate  excursion  tickets 
from  Chicago  and  all  other  points  on  its  5,700  miles 
of  thoroughly  equipped  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and 
North  Dakota;  and  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  St.  Paul  and  re- 
turn for  this  occasion  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  For  circulars  of  information 
containing  further  particulars,  please  address  A.  V. 
H.  Carpenter,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager.    See  advertisement,  page  Hi. 

LITERARY  NOTICE. 

The  scholars  of  our  public  schools  will  be  inter- 
ested in  an  offer  made  by  The  Youth' s  Companion 
in  its  issue  of  January  9.  Its  purpose  is  to  stimu- 
late them  in  a  commendable  competition  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  their  love  for  their  country. 
The  publishers  of  The  Companion  offer  to  present  a 
fine  large  bunting  flag,  9  by  15  feet,  with  forty-two 
stars,  to  that  public  school  in  each  one  of  the  forty- 


two  States  and  Territories,  which  shall  send  to 
them  the  best  essay  on  "The  Patriotic  Influence  of 
the  American  Flag  When  Raised  over  Our  Public 
Schools."  These  essays  will  be  received  by  the 
publishers  of  The  Companion  until  April  I,  1890. 
The  award  of  the  flag  will  be  made  as  near  June  1 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  successful  school  may 
float  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  over  its  building  upon 
the  Fourth  of  July,  next. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

_  An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affec- 
tions, also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous 
Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this 
recipe  in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full 
directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W. 
A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Give  Ely's  Cream  Balm  a  trial.  This  justly  cele- 
brated remedy  for  the  cure  of  catarrh,  hay  fever, 
cold  in  the  head,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  of  any  re- 
putable druggist,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  safe 
and  pleasant  remedy  for  the  above  complaints  and 
will  give  immediate  relief.  It  is  not  a  liquid,  snuff, 
or  powder,  has  no  offensive  odor,  and  can  be  used 
at  any  time  with  good  results,  as  thousands  can 
testify,  among  them  some  of  the  attaches  of  this 
office. — Spirit  of  the  Times. 


Bastin's  Botany. 

THE  cordial  reception  given  by  teachers  throughout  the  country  to  Prof.  Bastin's  "ELEMENTS 
OF  BOTANY"  on  its  first  publication,  about  two  years  ago,  has  justified  the  author  in  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  "  Elements"  for  the  third  edition  just  issued,  and  in  a  preparation  of  the  "College 
Botany,"  especially  adapted  for  use  by  more  advanced  students. 


BASTIN'S   COLLEGE  BOTANY, 

"A  very  satisfactory  and  worthy  text-book." 

— Public  Opinion,  New  York. 

"The  subject  is  treated  *  *  with  many  practical  exercises 
interspersed,  which  will  serve  as  valuable  hints  to  the  teacher, 
as  well  as  be  of  direct  advantage  to  the  student  " 

— Bulletin  of  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

"The  author  has  prepared  his  text  with  great  care,  and  has 
brought  together  in  compact  shape  much  that  is  best  in  modern 
botany." — Botanical  Gazette. 

"  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  the  language  simple,  the 
type  and  paper  excellent,  and  the  binding  substantial  and 
handsome." — Chas.  Rice,  Ph.  U.,  New  York  City. 

"  We  belieYe  it  to  be  the  best  text  book  of  botany  for  schools 
and  colleges  yet  published." — The  Microscope,  Detroit. 

"The  best  and  most  thorough  of  American  treatises  having 
the  same  general  scope." — Evening  Journal,  Chicago. 

"  It  is  free  from  needless  technicalities,  remarkably  clear  and 
interesting  to  read,  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  teachibility." 
— Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

"It  is  free  from  all  unnecessary  tecnicalities,  and  unfolds  the 
subject  in  a  way  that  makes  it  plain  and  interesting  to  any 
student  of  fair  intelligence." — Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

"  We  have  seen  no  work  on  botany  arranged  for  the  class- 
room which  combines  so  much  of  the  practical  and  useful  and 
interesting  as  the  volume  under  review.  And  this  we  may  say 
after  many  years  of  teaching  the  science." — Chi.  Inter-Occean. 

College  Botany.— Octavo,  451  pages,  579  illustrations, 
Half  Leather.  A  beautiful  book.  Retail,  $2.50;  Intro- 
ductory, $1.80. 


BASTIN'S  ELEMENTS   OF  BOTANY. 

"  We  heartily  commend  the  book.  *  *  It  is  well  up  to  the 
times  —  fresh  and  vigorous." — Botanical  Gazette. 

"We  heartily  commend  the  treatise  to  teachers  or  general 
readers.  *  *  The  arrangement  is  admirable." — American 
Microscopical  Journal. 

"  It  is  a  simple,  straightforward  presentation  of  the  subject 
which  will  prove  of  the  highest  value  to  beginners,  and  be 
used  advantageously  by  more  advanced  students." —  Bulletin 
of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

''The  suggestions  for  practical  work,  which  follow  each 
chapter,  are  features  of  the  book  of  which  the  practical  and 
enthusiastic  botanist  will  speak  with  warm  praise." — Journal 
of  Education. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  book  is  a  scholarly  produc- 
tion."—  Chicago  Herald. 

"  I  prefer  it  to  any  I  have  seen  for  Normal  School  work."  — 
Emma  D.  Straight,  Normal  Park,  111. 

"It  is  a  splendid  work." — Prof.  C.  P.  Pengra,  Boston. 

"  The  book  is  a  treasure  to  me  in  the  class-room." —  Prof. 
A.  M.  Kirsch,  Notre  Dame  University. 

"To  my  mind  it  is  the  best  text-book  of  botany." — President 
Olsen,  of  the  University  of  Dakota. 

"  1  put  it  first  of  the  books  of  botany."— Prof.  Otto  A.  Wall, 
St.  Louis. 

Elements  of  Botany. — Octavo,  283  pages,  446  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth.    Retail,  $1.25;  Introductory,  qoc. 


Circular  with  Table  of  Contents,  Specimen  Pages,  and 
Illustrations,  etc.,  sent  free  to  teachers  upon  request. 
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Teachers'  Salaries. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  given  utterance 
to  a  sentiment  concerning  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers that  is  ominous  of  evil. 

It  compares  the  service  demanded  of 
teachers  with  that  of  policemen,  mechan- 
ics, cashiers  in  hotels  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, and  also  the  relative  number  of 


hours  of  actual  service  per  day  required  of 
these  different  classes  of  workers,  and  it 
concludes  that  the  pay  of  the  women  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  of  Chicago  (and  of  the 
2,000  teachers  all  are  women  but  about 
100)  is  already  too  high,  and  should  be  di- 
minished rather  than  increased,  as  is  now 
proposed.  The  ground  for  this  position  is 
that  the  ability  and  attainments  required  of 
Chicago  teachers  "are  not  of  a  high  order 
intellectually,  patience  and  tact  being  the 
prime  requisites,  and  that  they  work  but 
975  hours  per  year,"  while  other  laborers 
work  from  2,500  to  3,000  hours  per  year. 

That  this  is  a  doctrine  pregnant  with  evil 
to  popular  education  is  evident  enough  to 
any  one  who  has  reflected  upon  what  is  de- 
manded of  the  school  in  this  nation.  But 
it  is  only  the  few  who  have  reflected.  The 
large  majority  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
purely  commercial  point  of  view. 

Let  us  treat  these  with  all  fairness  and 
state  the  matter  as  they  see  it. 

Two  young  ladies,  for  example,  graduate 
from  the  high  school.  One  enters  as  a  ca- 
det into  the  public  schools,  and  after  ob- 
serving for  a  time  the  teaching  of  some  one 
else,  and  trying  her  hand  occasionally  in 
teaching  a  class,  she  is  put  in  charge  of  a 
school.  Her  class-mate  enters  a  store  in- 
stead of  the  school  room.  After  passing 
through  a  novitiate  in  learning  the  methods 
of  the  house  and  displaying  that  capacity 
and  intelligence  that  a  high  school  educa- 
tion has  developed,  she  is  given  the  posi- 
tion of  cashier;  or,  perhaps  she  goes 
through  a  short  preparation  and  then  takes 
a  position  as  cashier  of  the  Palmer  House, 
or  of  some  other  hotel;  or,  may  be  she  prac- 
tices for  a  few  weeks  upon  a  typewriter, 
and  takes  a  place  in  an  office  as  letter 
writer.  The  ordinary  man  of  business, 
looking  through  his  commercial  spectacles, 
will  say  about  what  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  said.  He  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
girl  who  has  gone  into  the  schools  has  any 
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more  claim  to  professional  hours  and  pro- 
fessional pay  than  the  girl  who  went  into 
the  office  as  typewriter,  or  into  the  store  as 
cashier.  Each  of  them  is  ready  to  drop 
her  vocation  the  moment  an  attractive 
home  invites  her  to  become  its  mistress. 
Neither  has  entered  upon  her  calling  with 
any  expectation  of  finding  in  it  a  career. 
And  one  has  made  about  the  same  prepar- 
ation for  her  vocation  as  the  other.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  conclusive,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  question,  when  our  able 
contemporary  at  the  "Hub"  declares  that 
"There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  absur- 
dity than  to  compare  the  requirements — 
professional,  intellectual,  moral  and  social" 
of  such  a  teacher  with  such  a  typewriter, 
or  lady  cashier,  or  a  lady  of  equal  scholar- 
ship and  preparation  in  any  of  the  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

The  summary  manner  of  our  contempo- 
rary does  not  seem  to  us  the  way  to  meet 
this  question  and  settle  it. 

This  attitude  of  the  Tribune  forbodes  evil 
to  education  not  because  it  claims  that  the 
actual  ability  and  attainments  of  the  young 
lady  in  the  one  position  are  not  greater  than 
those  of  the  other,  but  because  it  classes 
school  teaching  among  the  mechanical 
pursuits.  Teaching  is  different  from  any 
of  the  industries,  in  that  it  deals  with  spir- 
itual beings  rather  than  with  mechanism. 
It  watches  over  and  stimulates  and  directs 
spiritual  growth;  it  does  not  follow  a  mere 
routine.  An  animated  automaton  could  per- 
form many  of  the  details  of  business  better 
than  a  rational  being,  if  there  were  a  master 
mind  to  direct  it.  No  master  mind  can 
direct  a  teacher  in  the  education  of  a  child 
in  any  such  sense  as  that.  The  difference 
between  teaching  and  the  details  of  busi- 
ness is  as  wide  as  that  between  spirit  and  a 
machine.  The  great  danger  incident  to 
our  age  is  that  the  people  will  come  to 
class  teaching  and  preaching  among  the 
mechanical  industries. 

Nor  will  the  administration  of  the  schools 
be  wholly  without  blame  for  the  existence 
of  this  deplorable  state  of  public  opinion. 
In  no  other  civilized  nation  except  Amer- 
ica, would  it  be  possible  for  a  young  man 
or  young  woman  to  enter  upon  teaching 
with  the  meagre  preparation  that  is  de- 
manded in  Chicago  and  other  cities  of  this 
central  region.  It  may  be  that,  from  the 
great  ability  of  the  supervising  force,  both 
of  principals  and  superintendents,  of  the 
Chicago  schools  (which,  in  our  opinion, 
has  no  superior,  if  it  has  an  equal,  in  any 
city  in  the  Union),  Chicago  is,  as  our 


esteemed  New  England  contemporary  de- 
clares, "a  city  at  the  forefront  in  school- 
room methods;"  but  we  are  very  certain 
that  such  a  method  of  fitting  teachers  as  is 
in  vogue  there  would  have  ruined  the 
schools  of  a  city  of  less  extent  with  which 
the  writer  was  formerly  connected,  and  we 
doubt  whether  even  Boston  herself  would 
survive  the  infliction.  It  is  this  abomin- 
able method  of  fitting  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  Chicago  that  puts  a  club  into 
the  hands  of  such  philistines  as  the  Tribune. 

If  this  city  would  establish  a  Normal 
School  and  insist  that  those  who  sought 
places  as  teachers  should  take  a  thorough 
course  of  professional  training,  thereby 
giving  evidence,  too,  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  their  chosen  profession,  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  difference  between  teaching 
and  acting  as  cashier  in  a  store  would  be- 
gin to  appear  even  to  a  writer  for  a  politi- 
cal journal.  So  long  as  school  boards  do 
not  recognize  any  difference,  how  can  they 
expect  the  public  to  do  so. 

A  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  to 
those  paid  for  mechanical  labor, for  the  num- 
ber of  hours  employed,  would  be  a  disaster. 
There  has  been  a  conviction,  loosely  held 
for  years,  that  teaching  is  really  a  profes- 
sion when  adequately  practiced.  That  it 
operates  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  rather  than 
in  the  realm  of  matter — which  is  the  es- 
sential characteristic  of  a  profession.  But 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  teachers  to  the  pay  of 
mechanics  on  the  basis  of  hours  employed, 
is  to  declare  that  teaching  is  not  a  profes- 
sion but  an  industry,  and  that  any  one  who 
has  "patience  and  tact"  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  "not  a  high  order"  can  pur- 
sue it. 


"Speculation." 

"What  is  in  a  name  ?"  A  world  of  con- 
sequences sometimes.  A  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet,  but  the  num- 
ber of  offensive  things  that  come  to  be  ar- 
rayed under  this  appellation  and  so  pass 
for  roses,  is  legion.  And,  too,  the  number 
of  sweet  things  that  get  classed  with  the 
bitter  by  an  epithet,  is  legion. 

Sometimes  a  word  of  royal  birth  is 
dragged  down  from  its  high  estate  and  made 
to  do  the  most  menial  service.  It  is  a  favorite 
device  with  the  scientists  and  so-called  re- 
formers, when  an  argument  is  presented 
that  they  find  hard  to  answer,  to  dub  it 
"speculation."   The  ignorant  do  not  know 
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what  speculation  is,  but  suppose  from  the 
"environment"  that  it  must  be  something 
bad  or  worthless,  and  judge  of  the  thing  so 
classed  accordingly.  The  fish  women,  in 
the  tale,  who  was  silenced  by  O'Connell's 
storm  of  opprobious  epithets,  which  con- 
sisted, exclusively,  of  geometrical  terms, 
was  one  of  a  very  numerous  class.  If 
a  thing  is  classed  as  a  "truncated  cone," 
or  a  parallelopipedon,"  or  a  "specula- 
tion," it  is  all  one  to  them,  and  equally 
crushing. 

It  is  this  class  that  these  scientists  and 
reformers  have  in  view  when  they  hurl  that 
crushing  epithet,  "speculation,"  at  those 
things  they  cannot  answer.  But  there  are 
many  honest  people  who  are  not  ignorant, 
that,  nevertheless,  do  not  stop  to  reflect, 
and  are  swept  on  by  the  current  in  which 
they  are.  It  may  not  be  altogether  useless, 
therefore,  to  challenge  their  reflection  on 
the  real  meaning  of  this  word  "specula- 
tor" or  "speculation." 

To  speculate  is,  according  to  Webster, 
"to  consider  by  turning  an  object  in  the 
mind  and  viewing  it  in  its  different  aspects 
and  relations."  It  is  not  surprising  that 
some  persons  desire  to  bring  such  a  word 
into  disrepute.  Speculation  would  be 
the  deadly  enemy  of  their  doctrines  and 
schemes.  They  have  much  to  say  of  "ex- 
perience" as  superior  to  "speculation." 
They  speak  of  the  latter  as  "mere  specula- 
tion." They  are  always  saying  "come  and 
see,"  as  if  the  full  effect  of  educational 
progress  were  an  object  of  vision. 

Now,  "speculation"  takes  the  numerous 
revelations  made  to  sense,  and  the  equally 
numerous  revelations  made  through  per- 
sonal experience,  and  the  reported  exper- 
iences and  conclusions  of  others,  and  views 
them  in  relation  to  the  purposes  of  school 
education,  and  so  estimates  the  value  of 
certain  specific  processes  that  are  put  for- 
ward as  the  "open  sesame"  to  the  best 
educational  results.  Speculation  is  valua- 
ble in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  experience  that  has  furnished 
the  material,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  thought  that  deals  with  it.  Those  who 
decry  speculation  are  often  themselves  the 
most  reckless  of  speculators.  They  have 
had  a  narrow  range  of  experience;  they 
never  learned  how  to  master  a  text-book, 
perhaps;  they  were  first  aroused  and  set 
to  thinking  by  the  study  of  science,  or  the 
practice  peculiar  to  a  manual  training 
school.  Their  "speculation"  takes  the 
form  of  an  undue  appreciation  of  these 
processes  that   have   been   the  avenues 


through  which  they  have  entered  the  tem- 
ple of  knowledge.  Or  their  range  of  expe- 
rience may  have  been  limited  to  the  text- 
book. This  has  revealed  to  them  all  they 
know.  Upon  this  experience  as  their  only 
basis  they  may  speculate  to  little  profit. 
Each  person  sees  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion what  he  brings  to  it,  and  his  specula- 
tions are  valuable  or  of  little  worth  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  vision. 

But  all  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  teaching  children  is 
the  result  of  speculation.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  ignoramus  who  sneers  at  the 
word,  as  it  is  of  the  profoundest  thinker, 
and  best  informed  man,  who  respects  it. 

Speculation  is  the  exercise  of  the  reason 
in  the  application  of  one's  knowledge.  If 
his  knowledge  is  limited  or  his  reasoning- 
power  weak,  his  speculation  will  be  apt  to 
be  "mere  speculation,"  whether  made  by 
an  object  teaching  specialist  or  a  text-book 
specialist.  If  the  range  of  his  power  of 
comprehension  is  large  and  his  knowledge 
vast,  his  speculations  will  be  apt  to  approx- 
imate the  actual  truth  of  the  subject  he  is 
considering.  And  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  such  an  one  does  not  take  a  conservative 
view  of  most  questions  of  method  in  teach- 
ing. He  sees  the  process  of  education  in 
its  entirety,  and  he  sees  how  important  are 
both  the  method  of  Instruction  and  the 
method  of  Discovery  in  leading  a  child 
through  the  early  periods  of  its  develop- 
ment. 


A  Southern  Teachers'  Association. 

Some  intimations  have  been  made  that 
the  teachers  in  the  Southern  States  are  con- 
templating a  secession  from  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  and  that  they  pro- 
pose to  set  up  business  for  themselves.  The 
Southern  journals  coming  to  our  desk  were 
silent  upon  the  matter,  though  there  was 
evident  want  of  cordiality  of  feeling  toward 
the  teachers  of  the  North  in  some  of  them. 
But  a  recent  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teacher  claims  for  itself  the  honor  of 
originating  this  brilliant  idea.  It  fixes  the 
time  and  place,  and  appoints  the  commit- 
tees and  shoulders  responsibilities  without 
any  regard  to  their  number  or  weight. 

We  look  through  this  journal  to  learn 
the  basis  upon  which  the  new  Association 
is  to  be  organized. 

What  seems  to  be  an  important  plank  in 
the  platform  is  suggested  in  a  verse  or  two 
of  a  remarkable  little  poem  by  the  editor, 
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Mr.  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  with  which  he  intro- 
duces No.  5  of  Vol.  VII.,  of  his  journal.  It 
runs  as  follows: 

11  When  all  around  us  schools  are  seen, 
How  happy  we  shall  be; 
Then  will  be  some  good  things,  I  ween, 

How  happy  we  shall  be. 
When  in  teaching  we  shall  see 
Neither  shoe-peg,  splint,  nor  pea, 
But  pupils  busy  as  the  bee — 
How  happy  we  shall  be. 

*       *       *  # 

"  When  honest  teaching  is  the  aim, 

How  happy  we  shall  be; 
And  humbugs  are  'unknown  to  fame' 

How  happy  we  shall  be. 
When  those  who  think  they  know  it  all 
Shall  learn  how  very,  very  small 
They  are  in  everything — but  gall — 

How  happy  we  shall  be." 

Following  this  is  a  contribution  by  a 
"valued  correspondent"  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  sample  paragraphs: 

"One  of  the  most  useless  and  gigantic  of  the  hum- 
bugs is  known  in  pedagogical  nomenclature  as 
'moulding.'  This  'method'  is  generally  seen  in  the 
so-called  teaching  of  geography  in  large  public 
schools.  The  moulding  may  be  done  in  sand,  mud, 
putty,  or  clay— sometimes  in  salt,  but  the  tomfool- 
ery will  be  there  all  the  same.  It  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  school  in  which  I  am  a  teacher, 
and  my  assertion  that  it  is  a  humbug  is  corroborated 
by  both  observation  and  experience." 

Then  follows  what  seems  to  be  a  formal 
statement  of  this  plank  in  the  platform  of 
this  new  Association. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  a  'protective  tariff'  on  these 
humbug  educational  schemes,  to  be  collected  at 
'Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.'  It  should  be  so  high 
that  none  of  those  ridiculous  so-called  methods 
from  Boston,  Germany,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  else- 
where shall  ever  be  able  to  pay  the  duty  and  get 
into  the  South." 

Then  follow  some  pages  of  editorial  and 
correspondence  to  prove  that  the  teachers 
of  North  Carolina  are  "not  destitute  of 
knowledge  and  culture,"  as  one  of  their 
own  number,  who  had  recently  emigrated 
from  the  North,  had  declared,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  they  were  brilliant  examples 
of  the  highest  culture  and  the  most  pro- 
found scholarship.  They  evidently  pro- 
pose to  warm  the  jacket  of  this  critic. 
Here  is  what  a  county  superintendent  says 
of  these  "educational  monkeys,"  referring 
to  imported  teachers: 

"All  they  have  ever  been  known  to  do  is  to  copy 
entire,  and  introduce,  without  the  slightest  modifi- 
cation, the  pet  methods  of  some  enthusiastic  crank; 
said  methods  having  nothing  to  recommend  them 
except  their  novelty  and  I  might  say  idiocy.  May 
you  (the  editor)  live  long  to  throw  hot  shells  into 
the  ranks  of  these  apes  who  pass  as  progressive 
teachers  and  exponents  of  advanced  educational 
ideas!" 


On  another  page  is  found  a  renewed  call 
for  a  "Southern  Educational  Association," 
giving  as  reason  that  "It  is  evident  to 
teachers  in  the  South  that  the  ways  of  some 
Northern  educators  are  not  our  ways,  and 
they  are  steadily  growing  more  unlike  our 
ways,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  separate 
organization." 

The  editor  then  proceeds  to  appoint  a 
Governor,  a  Major,  an  Honorable,  some 
Professors  and  Misters,  and  all  the  Edi- 
tors of  Educational  Journals  a  Commit- 
tee on  Railroads;  and  also  the  State  Super- 
intendents, Doctors,  Professors,  and  Gen- 
erals, to  the  number  of  more  than  half  a 
page,  as  a  Committee  on  Program. 

This  seems  to  be  the  source  from  which 
springs  the  report  that  the  Southern  teach- 
ers propose  to  secede.  We  have  consumed 
some  space  in  trying  to  assure  our  readers 
that  there  is  little  in  the  report  worthy  of 
credence.  Certainly  the  educational  in- 
telligence of  the  South  does  not  train  under 
leadership  of  this  sort,  and  such  leadership 
can  have  little  influence  in  moulding  public 
opinion  in  the  South.  The  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  South  are  men  and  women  of 
ability  and  culture,  and  will,  we  believe,  set 
their  faces  against  any  movement  that  shall 
tend  to  build  up  any  wall  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  to  keep  out  whatever 
of  good  either  section  has  found  out  that 
shall  help  to  give  the  children  of  this  coun- 
try a  better  preparation  for  life,  than  is  now 
afforded  them. 


The  Mission  of  School  Journals. 

There  are  slight  indications  appearing 
from  time  to  time  that  teachers  are  seri- 
ously asking  themselves  what  is  the  real 
function  of  a  school  journal.  We  do 
not  see  much  evidence  that  the  school 
journals  are  asking  this  question,  but  we 
receive  letters  from  leading  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  schools  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  in  which  the  convic- 
tion is  expressed,  that  the  day  is  at  hand  in 
which  the  school  journal  is  to  become  a 
leading  influence  in  shaping  the  educational 
destiny  of  this  country.  Their  general 
criticism  upon  the  educational  journalism 
of  the  present  is  that  it  either  stands  for 
nothing  in  the  way  of  firm  and  intelligent 
conviction,  or  it  is  afflicted  with  a  craze  of 
some  sort,  which  they  generally  express  as 
"hobby-riding."  They  seem  to  think  that 
the  horizon  of  the  school  journals  is  close 
about  them,  and  that  there  is  little  to  be 
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expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  leadership 
until  they  can  broaden  their  view  and  in- 
crease their  knowledge.  Many  of  them 
have  had  experience,  they  say,  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  the  better  for  that. 
Experience  is  of  but  little  value  if  the  field 
is  circumscribed.  And  the  field  may  be 
circumscribed  by  want  of  opportunities  for 
experience,  or  by  want  of  ability  to  im- 
prove those  opportunities. 

We  believe  there  is  enough  truth  in  these 
criticisms  to  give  them  a  tonic  effect,  for 
we  hold  that  there  is  more  of  real  educa- 
tional ability  and  intelligent  conviction  in 
the  managers  of  school  journals  than  some 
of  them  permit  their  papers  to  manifest. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  successful  lead- 
ership demands  that  the  doctrine  advo- 
cated shall  be  rational,  and  that  the  method 
adopted  shall  be  such  as  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention and  awaken  interest.  School  jour- 
nalism needs  to  set  vigorously  to  work  to 
find  out  what  it  believes  about  school  edu- 
cation, and  why  it  believes  it.  It  must  be 
something  more  than  a  mirror  reflecting  in 
each  issue  what  is  in  the  educational  con- 
sciousness for  the  moment.  It  must  dis- 
cover what  is  the  deeper  underlying  con- 
sciousness of  this  nation,  which  must  be 
brought  up  into  active  consciousness,  as 
well  as  reflect  the  consciousness  of  the 
present.  Especially  must  it  rise  to  the 
courage  of  its  convictions,  giving  utterance 
to  them  in  no  uncertain  tones,  defending 
ing  them  with  reason,  or  abandoning  them 
with  grace  when  found  to  be  untenable. 

The  attitude  of  some  school  journals  re- 
minds one  of  the  story  of  the  boys  who  in 
their  camp  life  had  agreed  that  each  was 
to  be  cook  in  turn.  The  present  cook  had 
to  serve  until  some  one  found  fault  with  his 
cooking,  and  then  the  faultfinder  must  take 
his  place.  A  boy  who  had  served  in  this 
capacity  to  the  point  of  weariness,  pre- 
pared one  of  his  most  popular  dishes  one 
day,  but  surcharged  it  with  salt  and  cay- 
enne pepper.  The  first  boy  eagerly  filled 
his  mouth  but  immediately  uttered  a  cry 
of  mingled  pain  and  disgust.  Instantly 
recollecting  himself  he  swallowed  the  hate- 
ful morsel  and  hastened  to  declare,  with 
the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  "But  it 
is  good  though." 

So  when  we  see  some  of  our  contempo- 
raries extolling,  for  the  sake  of  amiability, 
certain  educational  conditions,  or  predict- 
ing success  from  the  worst  of  practices,  we 
imagine  we  see  the  wry  face  and  the  tears 
i  behind  the  amiable  compliment.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  run  a  little  of  the  back- 


bone of  intellectual  honesty  into  the  spinal 
column  of  that  journal  ? 

But  this  accusation  of  toadyism  will  not 
hold  against  school  journals  more  than 
against  school  superintendents,  we  imagine. 

The  school  journal  should  be  made  the 
medium  of  interchange  of  thought  between 
thoughtful  teachers.  This  is  its  first  and 
most  important  mission.  It  should  be  a 
free  parliament  for  the  discussion  of  edu- 
cational questions.  This  function  it  is  ful- 
filling reasonably  well.  It  ought  to  serve  as 
a  balance  wheel  to  our  educational  machin- 
ery. Let  those  "fond  revolutions"  be  heard, 
by  all  means,  but  the  journal  should  furnish 
an  antidote  to  their  harmful  prescriptions. 

It  should  labor  to  exalt  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  teaching  vocation.  To  do  this  it  must 
demand  a  higher  grade  of  qualifications 
for  teachers,  a  more  remunerative  compen- 
sation, and  a  longer  service.  Teaching 
must  command  respect  because  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  excellence  of  the 
teachers.  He  is  no  real  friend  to  educa- 
tion who  either  actively  or  passively  en- 
courages us  to  be  content  with  what  we 
have.  Let  us  continue  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  discontent. 

The  school  journal  should  believe  in  the 
final  triumph  of  the  best.  Education  has 
no  use  for  the  croaker.  But  the  good  must 
come  through  striving.  An  optimism  that 
"lets  the  camelloose  and  trusts  him  to  God" 
is  begotten  of  laziness  and  cowardice.  In  the 
divine  economy  there  is  nothing  given. 
Everything  must  be  earned.  "First  tie  the 
camel  and  then  trust  him  to  God."  The  ideal 
condition  of  mind  is  a  rational  discontent 
that  prompts  to  continued  effort  and  be- 
lieves in  ultimate  success. 


North  Dakota  Saved. 

This  state  has  been  saved  the  disgrace 
of  becoming  an  abettor  of  the  crime  of 
gambling.  There  were  gamblers  and  bood- 
lers  enough  in  the  legislature  to  sell  the 
state  to  the  New  Orleans  lottery  iniquity, 
but  there  was  an  honest  constituency  at 
home  which  they  did  not  iare  to  face. 
When  it  was  declared  that  nothing  could 
defeat  the  measure,  the  tide  suddenly 
turned,  and  the  bill  authorizing  a  state  lot- 
tery was  buried  beyond  any  hope  of  resur- 
rection. We  are  proud  that  we  live  in  a 
nation  over  which  public  opinion  rules. 
Montana  is  now  to  be  attacked,  and  her 
legislature  bought  up  if  they  are  for  sale. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


THE  TEXT-BOOK  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  TEACHING. 

FERNANDO  SANFORD. 


The  able  article  by  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown, 
in  the  January  number  of  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  seems  to  have  been  called 
out  by  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  on 
"Disciplinary  Value  of  Science  Studies," 
before  the  November  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Institute  of  Education.  In  that  paper 
it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  value  of 
scientific  knowledge  was  not  under  consid- 
eration at  all.  The  whole  question  which 
the  paper  attempted  to  discuss  was,  "  Is 
there  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  a  valua- 
ble means  of  mental  training,  and  if  so, 
how  should  they  be  studied  to  provide  the 
most  of  this  training?"  Any  discussion  of 
the  use  of  the  text-book  in  science  teach- 
ing was  accordingly  limited  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  more  and  better  training  could 
be  given  by  the  use  of  the  book,  or  by  what 
Mr.  Brown  calls  the  "scientific  method'' 
of  science  teaching.  It  was,  consequently, 
not  a  discussion  of  the  best  method  of  sci- 
ence teaching  in  elementary  schools,  be- 
cause it  ignored  entirely  the  aim  of  science 
teaching  to  which  many  teachers  attach 
the  most  importance,  viz.:  the  acquisition 
of  scientific  knowledge  apart  from  scien- 
tific training.  This  fact  makes  Mr.  Brown's 
article  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  Chicago  meeting.  Indeed, 
had  Mr.  Brown  been  present  at  the  meet- 
ing he  would  hardly  have  taken  the  discus- 
sion on  that  occasion  as  the  text  for  the 
article  which  he  has  written.  The  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Howland  is  not  the  position 
which  Mr.  Brown  has  so  generously  under- 
taken to  defend  for  him.  Mr.  Howland 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  two 
methods  of  science  study  which  Mr.  Brown 
has  characterized  as  the  "text-book  meth- 
od" and  the  "scientific  method."  The 
"text-book  method,"  as  Mr.  Brown  defines 


it,  consists  in  learning  a  scientific  state- 
ment from  a  book  and  then  verifying  it  by 
experiment,  while  Mr.  Howland  objected 
to  any  verification  of  the  statement  at  all, 
and  his  language  carried  the  inference, 
which  is  probably  correct,  that  he  would 
not  even  have  the  statement  learned;  con- 
sequently his  difference  from  Mr.  Brown  is 
almost  as  fundamental  as  from  the  writer. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  the  purpose  of 
apologizing  for  endorsing  the  "scientific 
method"  of  science  teaching  that  this  ar- 
ticle was  undertaken.  All  questions  of 
method  in  teaching  must,  as  Mr.  Brown 
has  said,  be  determined  by  the  purpose 
which  the  teacher  undertakes  to  accom- 
plish. This  purpose,  however,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  much  discussion.  If  a  great  author- 
ity in  pedagogy  shall  set  as  his  purpose  the 
acquisition  by  his  pupils  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  statements  of  scientific 
facts  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  the 
"expert  in  science"  shall  set  as  his  purpose 
the  development  in  his  pupils  of  the  scien- 
tific method  of  thinking,  and  the  ability 
to  reason  from  phenomena  to  the  causes 
which  underlie  them,  who  shall  decide  be- 
tween them?  It  will,  then,  possibly  not 
appear  presumptuous  in  the  writer,  who  is 
not  even  an  "expert  in  science"  to  hold 
opinions  differing  somewhat  from  those  of 
Mr.  Brown  and  some  of  his  eminent  col- 
leagues. 

The  first  of  these  differences  seems  to  lie 
in  the  relative  value  accorded  to  science 
studies  as  a  means  of  discipline.  Mr.  Brown 
admits  the  great  superiority  of  disciplinary 
studies  to  the  individual,  but  says,  "This  is 
a  field  of  scientific  knowledge  into  which 
but  few  are  able  or  wish  to  enter."  He 
seems  to  admit  that  those  who  have  pur- 
sued the  study  of  any  science  far  enough 
to  become  what  he  calls  "expert  scientists" 
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do  believe  in  the  disciplinary  value  of  sci- 
ence studies,  and  in  the  "scientific  method" 
of  teaching;  but  he  seems  to  attach  no  sig- 
nificance to  this  fact.  Neither  does  he  ap- 
pear to  see  any  significance  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  those  "psychological  doctors"  who 
"know  from  personal  experience"  that  "It 
is  possible  to  learn  considerable  of  science 
from  a  text-book  alone,  unassisted  even  by 
verification"  declare  against  the  disciplin- 
ary value  of  science  studies.  Surely  he  would 
not  assume  that  ignorance  of  a  subject  was 
an  essential  qualification  for  pronouncing 
upon  its  educational  value! 

In  a  very  much  abler  article  by  Mr. 
Brown,  in  the  December  Journal  I  find 
this  sentence:  "To  so  bring  environment 
and  mind  together  that  the  knowledge 
needed  at  that  time  shall  be  acquired,  is 
the  'art  of  teaching.'  "  Applying  this  defi- 
nition to  the  subject  under  discussion,  and 
assuming  that  the  "knowledge  needed"  is, 
for,  example,  the  relation  of  the  length  of 
a  pendulum  to  its  time  of  vibration,  it 
would  seem  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  so  bring  the  pen- 
dulum and  the  mind  of  the  child  together 
that  this  knowledge  would  be  acquired. 
But  Mr.  Brown  tells  us  that  we  should 
rather  bring  the  text-book  and  the  mind  of 
the  child  together  until  the  statement  of 
the  laws  is  acquired,  and  then  bring  the 
pendulum  and  the  mind  of  the  child  to- 
gether until  the  text-book  statement  is  ver- 
ified. That  Mr.  Brown  does  not  regard 
the  text-book  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
environment  is  clear,  for  he  says,  "Those 
things  that  address  the  senses  are  called 
the  environment"  and  no  one  will  claim 
that  the  statement  of  a  physical  law  in  a 
text-book  addresses  the  senses.  It  must 
be,  then,  that  Mr.  Brown  regards  the  text- 
book as  an  important  aid  in  bringing  the 
pendulum  and  the  mind  of  the  child  to- 
gether. I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  tried 
to  show  in  what  manner  the  text-book  aids 
in  this  process.  The  most  that  he  has 
claimed  is  that,  "The  mind  works  quite  as 
naturally  from  the  statement  of  a  general 
notion  to  the  meaning  as  from  the  meaning 
to  the  statement."  This  is  probably  true 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  nat- 
ural. If  it  were  unnatural  for  the  mind  to 
seek  the  meaning  of  general  statements,  of 
course  it  would  not  do  it;  but  Mr.  Brown 
will  surely  not  claim  that  the  meaning  of 
the  statement  can  be  reached  except  through 
the  comprehension  of  the  individual  no- 
tions upon  which  the  general  statement  is 
based.    The  process  of  acquiring  the  gen- 


eral notion  is,  then,  virtually  the  same 
whether  the  general  statement  has  been 
given  or  not. 

Again,  Mr.  Brown  says,  and  here  we 
must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him,  "There 
is  no  reason  why  the  statement  of  a  defi- 
nitition  shall  not  arouse  as  much  curiosity 
and  interest  in  discovering  its  meaning, 
that  is,  the  individual  facts  included  in  it, 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  awakens  in 
the  discovery  of  the  definition."  I  dare 
say  that  it  is  the  experience  of  every 
teacher  of  science  who  has  tried  the  method 
at  all,  that  children  do  take  much  more  in- 
terest in  making  generalizations  from  the 
facts  which  are  already  within  their  com- 
prehension than  they  do  in  verifying  gen- 
eralizations which  other  people  have  made. 
If  Mr.  Brown  has  not  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
ure of  this  discovery  for  himself,  he  will 
undoubtedly  delight  in  its  verification.  I 
doubt  if  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Jour- 
nal have  this  pleasure  yet  before  them,  for 
I  know  that  to  many  of  them  it  is  a  matter, 
of  very  old  experience. 

Nor  have  we,  I  think,  far  to  look  for  the 
explanation.  In  Dr.  DeGarmo's  "Essen- 
tials of  Method"  I  find  this  dogmatic  state- 
ment: "The  mind  has  no  interest  in  that 
which  it  does  not  understand"  This  is  such 
a  generally  recognized  principal  of  psy- 
chology that  it  will  certainly  be  admitted 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  to  my  mind  it  shows 
why  a  general  statement  which  is  not  un- 
derstood by  the  child  does  not  awaken  an 
interest  in  discovering  its  meaning.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  passing  from  the  thing 
or  the  idea  to  the  word.  Every  teacher 
knows  that  it  requires  the  exercise  of  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  or  authority,  to  get 
children  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  new 
words  which  occur  in  their  lessons,  while 
if  an  equal  number  of  unknown  things  are 
given  them  they  are  not  satisfied  until  they 
know  their  names.  In  the  "scientific  meth- 
od" of  science  teaching,  then,  there  is  no 
loss  of  interest  due  to  the  acquisition  of 
general  statements  before  they  are  under- 
stood, while  in  the  "text-book  method" 
this  loss  must  continually  be  supplied  by 
the  expenditure  of  more  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  or  more  will  force  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil. 

But  Mr.  Brown  has  virtually  admitted  all 
of  this  in  another  page,  for  he  says  of  the 
element  of  discovery  in  teaching,  "It  adds 
interest  (the  italics  are  mine),  gives  variety, 
strengthens  the  child's  confidence  and  in- 
creases his  power."  But  he  says,  "The 
fact  is  that  elementary  students  in  science 
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play  that  they  are  discovering  for  the  most 
part."  He  says,  "The  teacher  generally 
tells  by  his  question  what  a  good  book 
tells  by  statement,  and  the  physical  manip- 
ulation he  calls  discovery  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  verification  than  of  original  dis- 
covery." 

Here  Mr.  Brown  has  apparently  left  his 
favorite  field  of  speculation  and  has  come 
down  to  the  statement  of  an  observed  fact. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Brown  has  not  made  such 
a  sweeping  generalization  as  this  from  a 
few  isolated  observations.  Over  hasty 
generalization,  or  what  Prof.  Faraday  has 
called  "presumptuous  judgment,"  is  one 
of  the  commonest  errors  in  the  reasoning 
of  immature  minds,  but,  surely,  a  philoso- 
pher has  long  ago  overcome  that  weak- 
ness. Or  is  it,  after  all,  barely  possible  that 
some  of  the  traces  of  Mr.  Brown's  scien- 
tific training  yet  linger.  Men  who  have 
learned  "considerable  of  science  from  a 
text-book  alone,  unassisted  even  by  verifi- 
cation" have  been  known  to  make  state- 
ments based  on  the  same  kind  of  authority 
as  those  they  learned  in  their  boyhood  from 
the  text-book.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have 
Mr.  Brown's  statement  for  what  it  is  worth, 
that  science  teachers,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
know  how  to  ask  a  question  without  sug- 
gesting an  answer  to  it. 

Again,  he  says,  but  why  he  says  it  the 
writer  is  at  a  loss  to  know,  that  "Before  a 
person  is  fitted  to  do  anything  of  value  in 
the  field  of  discovery  he  needs  to  know 
what  has  been  discovered  by  others."  Here 
Mr.  Brown  seems  to  be  playing  on  the 
the  word  value.  No  one  pretends  that  the 
scientific  discoveries  made  by  school  chil- 
dren are  of  value  to  the  cause  of  science, 
but  they  are  at  least  as  valuable  to  the  pu- 
pils who  make  them  as  if  they  had  been 
learned  from  a  text-book,  with  or  without 
verification. 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Brown  offers  the 
following  four  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
"text-book  method:" 

(i.)  "Shortness  of  time  that  can  be  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  science  in  the  com- 
mon schools;" 

(2.)  "Need  of  gathering  information  as 
a  basis  for  intelligent  efforts  at  discovery;" 

(3.)  "The  inability  of  the  young  to  rig- 
idly pursue  the  method  of  discovey  with 
profit;" 

(4.)  "The  need  that  the  young  shall  be 
trained  to  gather  knowledge  from  books." 

As  regards  the  first,  let  us  say  that  it 
would  usually  seem  that  the  less  the  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  a  given  subject,,  the 


better  it  should  be  taught.  If  better  re- 
sults can  be  accomplished  in  a  year  by  dis- 
carding the  text-book,  I  know  of  no  inher- 
ent reason  why  the  same  might  not  be  true 
in  a  month. 

Concerning  the  second  objection,  my 
own  opinion,  based  upon  considerable  ex- 
perience with  both  methods,  is, — and  I  say 
it  candidly, — that  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering information  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
efforts  at  discovery,  three  months  of  the 
"scientific  method"  is  worth  a  year  of  the 
"text-book  method."  The  reason  is  plain. 
All  the  information  gathered  by  the  scien- 
tific method  is  useful  as  a  basis  for  discov- 
ery, while  scarcely  any  of  the  information 
acquired  from  books  is  useful  in  that  di- 
rection except  to  a  scientist  of  some  exper- 
ience in  methods  of  discovery. 

The  third  objection  is  based  upon  a 
similar  generalization  to  the  one  regarding 
the  science  teachers.  Why  is  it  that  all 
celebrated  teachers  of  science  endorse  the 
method  of  discovery  if  young  people  can 
not  do  the  work?  If  Mr.  Brown  will  ques- 
tion some  of  the  primary  teachers  of  the 
state  he  will  be  told  that  children  below 
the  grammar  school  can  discover,  without 
such  questions  as  the  science  teachers  ask, 
most  of  the  questions  in  the  elementary 
text-books  of  botany  and  zoology,  and  the 
writer  will  cheerfully  undertake  to  lead 
children  twelve  years  of  age  to  discover 
two-thirds  of  the  statements  regarding  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  in  Avery's  Physics, 
and  he  will  give  bonds  not  to  ask  questions 
that  will  suggest  the  answers. 

And  last,  but  (in  Mr.  Brown's  mind)  not 
least,  comes  the  need  that  our  young  peo- 
ple shall  be  taught  to  get  their  knowledge 
from  books.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the 
importance  of  this  requirement  may  be 
over-estimated  by  some  who  have  learned 
no  other  way  of  acquiring  knowledge;  but 
its  importance  is  still  great  enough  for  all. 
Here,  however,  is  one  of  the  strong  points 
in  favor  of  its  "scientific  method"  of  teach- 
ing. It  gives  just  the  training  necessary  to 
fit  children  for  acquiring  scientific  knowl- 
edge from  books.  By  the  acquisition 
through  the  experience  of  a  large  number 
of  individual  and  general  notions  in  sci- 
ence, and  by  the  training  acquired  in  stat- 
ing these  accurately  in  scientific  language, 
children  acquire  the  power  of  obtaining 
knowledge  from  scientific  books;  on  ac- 
count of  the  interest  which  is  aroused  in 
the  subject  by  the  vividness  of  their  men- 
tal pictures  of  natural  objects  and  phe- 
nomena, they  are  always  glad  to  read  of 
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similar  objects  and  phenomena;  and  be- 
cause they  have  in  their  minds  a  large 
stock  of  clear,  accurate  notions  of  objects 
and  phenomena,  they  can  easily  build  up 
by  means  of  their  imaginations,  picture*  of 


similar  objects  and  phenomena  which  they 
have  not  seen. 

These  are,  to  my  mind,  some  of  the  an- 
swers to  Mr.  Brown's  objections  to  the 
"scientific  method"  of  teaching. 

Englewood,  III. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  FOREGOING  PAPER. 

GEO.   P.  BROWN. 


The  above  is  an  able  and  skillfully  con- 
structed plea  for  the  "scientific  method"  of 
teaching  natural  science.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  views,  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  subject  of  the  "disciplinary 
value  of  science  studies." 

The  only  reply  that  I  would  think  of 
making  is  to  request  the  reader  to  turn  to 
the  article  in  the  January  number  and  read 
it  again.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  its  own  best 
response  to  the  foregoing  paper.  The  view 
of  that  as  a  whole  will  enable  any  one  to 
correct  the  errors  in  the  picture  of  it  drawn 
by  Mr.  Sanford,  in  so  far  as  his  medley  of 
quotation  and  commentary  fails  to  proper- 
ly represent  the  thought  of  the  article. 

But  Mr.  Sanford's  paper  suggests  that  we 
all  need  to  study  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
we  use  in  writing  upon  educational  topics. 
Clearness  of  definition  would  reveal  the 
agreements  and  differences  between  us,  and 
would  enable  us  all  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  real  question  at  issue. 

The  word  "environment,"  for  instance, 
is  one  of  these  terms.  That  is,  to  me,  a 
new  meaning  of  the  word,  when  applied  to 
education,  which  excludes  the  text-book. 
Mr.  Sanford  says  that  "no  one  will  claim 
that  the  statement  of  a  physical  law  in  a 
text-book  addresses  the  senses."  Now  I 
meant  to  include  the  text-book  as  part  of 
the  environment  of  the  learner.  Maps, 
charts,  pictures,  blackboard  sketches,  oral 
statement,  printed  statement, — all  address 
the  senses  and  stimulate  imagination  and 
thought. 

This  view  may  be  evidence  of  a  bad 
method  of  early  "scientific  training,"  but 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  learn- 
ing "considerable  of  science,"  when  young, 
from  Gray's  chemistry,"  and  without  any 
objective  illustration,  or  verification.  The 
senses,  and  especially  the  imagination, 
that  inner  sense,  were  vigorously  active. 
The  pictures  in  the  book  supplied  me  with 
material  and  apparatus;  the  processes  de- 
scribed compelled  me  to  make  use  of  this 
imaginary  apparatus  and  material  in  the 
manner  suggested;  the  theory  of  the  chem- 


ical changes  that  took  place, — when  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  came  in 
contact,  for  example, — revealed  the  opera- 
tion of  the  breaking  up  of  old  compounds 
and  forming  new  ones  through  the  activity 
of  that  principle  which  was  called  chem- 
ical force;  and  the  entire  panorama  of 
apparatus  and  method  of  manipulation 
passed  before  the  eye  of  the  imagination, 
stimulated  by  the  environment  of  the  text- 
book. It  must  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  book,  for  there  was  certainly  nothing 
else  to  stimulate  it.  I  learned  to  see 
things  change  color  and  form,  under  the 
lead  of  the  book,  and  formed  pictures 
of  the  changes,  and  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  them,  as  the  book  described  them. 
In  fact,  I  formed  so  clear  a  notion  of  these 
matters  that  when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  my  first  little  batch  of  "chemical  ap- 
paratus," I  found  the  chief  difficulty  in 
making  use  of  it  to  be  my  awkwardness  in 
handling  it.  Of  course  the  actual  thing, 
when  I  came  to  see  it,  corrected  many  er- 
rors in  the  picture  which  the  imagination 
had  formed;  but  that  seemed  a  relatively 
easy  thing  to  do.  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  seeing  the  thing  worked  out,  but  there 
was  little  that  was  essentially  new  resulting 
from*  the  physical  manipulation  which 
seemed  an  important  addition  to  my  knowl- 
edge. It  was  more  a  process  of  verifica- 
tion than  of  gaining  new  knowledge. 

Besides  this,  I  formed  from  the  study  of 
the  book,  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  this 
force  called  chemism,  and  of  the  laws  of 
its  activity.  In  addition  to  that  I  could 
repeat  from  memory  the  chemical  symbol 
for  every  important  compound  described 
in  the  text-book,  and  tell  how  to  make  it; 
— which  was,  probably,  a  waste  of  energy. 

Now,  this  may  not  have  been  worth  any- 
thing. I  have  had  something  to  do  in  the 
way  of  supervision,  with  science  teaching 
by  the  best  scientists  in  the  country, — ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  scientists  them- 
selves,— and  have  learned  many  things 
from  them;  (and  most  important  among 
these  was  that  the  way  I  learned  what  little 
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I  know  of  science  was  not  the  best  way  to 
learn  it);  but  candor  compels  me  to  say 
that  I  have  learned  little  from  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  science  itself  that  I 
had  not  previously  gathered  from  a  book, 
or  that  I  could  not  have  gotten  quite  as 
well  from  a  book. 

Now,  I  admit  that  it  may  be  that  I  have 
no  real,  simon  pure,  knowledge  of  science, 
— as  Mr.  Sanfordvery  courteously  suggests 
between  his  lines; — but  since  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  essential  difference 
between  what  I  think  that  I  know,  and  what 
I  understand  the  simon  pure  scientists  to 
reveal,  either  in  the  matter  of  fact,  or  of 
process,  I  cannot  become  conscious  of  my 
"scientific"  ignorance  of  those  things.  It 
is  possible  that  this  bias  draws  a  curtain 
between  my  mind  and  the  world  of  sense, 
but  my  conception  of  mind  and  of  knowl- 
edge will  not  let  me  believe  it. 

This  bit  of  personal  experience  has  been 
given  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by 
a  "rigid  text-book  method,"  and  by  "envi- 
ronment." If  the  text-book  is  not  a  part, 
and  an  important  part  of  our  educational 
environment,  I  confess  that  I  am  all  at  sea 
in  my  conception  of  things. 

One  other  point.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  vitally  essential  that  everything 
that  the  imagination  constructs  in  studying 
science  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
what  one  would  see  if  the  physical  illus- 
tration or  the  actual  object  were  present. 
The  essential  thing  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
process  and  of  the  laws  of  the  process,  by 
which  things  come  to  exist  in  the  world. 
//  is  poor  teaching  when  we  do  not  use  the 
object  and  the  actual  process  in  teaching  phy- 
sical science  at  the  beginning.  But  it  is  not 
worthless  teaching,  provided  the  imagina- 
tion is  made  to  supply,  as  best  it  can,  what 
the  senses  cannot  furnish  for  want  of  the 
material.  Any  mistakes  of  the  imagination 
can  be  easily  and  readily  corrected  when 
the  real  object  is  presented. 

An  additional  suggestion.  The  mind  can 
follow  a  process  in  nature  and  infer  from 
what  is  what  will  follow,  without  a  great 
amount  of  physical  manipulation.  "This 
may  be  "speculation,"  but  it  is  also  experi- 
ence. In  fact,  every  forward  movement  in 
science  that  is  not  a  pure  accident  is  the 
result  of  an  hypothesis.  What  is  an  hy- 
pothesis but  an  ideal  constructed  by  the 
mind  as  an  inference  from  what  it  knows  ? 
And  when  we  look  closely  into  the  matter 
we  find  that  the  order  of  all  scientific  prog- 
ress is  from  hypothesis,  or  provisional 
statement,  to  its  verification.  It  is  a  knowl- 


edge of  natural  processes  that  makes  intel- 
ligent inferences  or  hypotheses  possible. 

A  knowledge  of  some  of  the  processes 
of  nature  acquired  through  experience  or 
instruction  is  necessary  to  give  a  basis  for 
the  activity  of  the  imagination;  but  it  is 
the  scientific  imagination  and  not  the  sense 
that  constructs  these  hypotheses.  The 
mind  must  rise  above  the  actual  laboratory 
process  if  it  is  to  come  into  any  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  working  of  that 
energy  which  is  revealed  in  natural  science. 
The  multiplicity  of  sense  is  unfavorable  to 
the  truest  generalizations.  It  is  the  essen- 
tials in  the  thing  that  the  mind  must  seize, 
and  these  it  can  seize  best  when  it  is  free 
from  the  multiplicity  that  sense  supplies. 
The  text-book  helps  the  mind  to  free  itself 
from  this  complexity,  and  its  presentation 
of  the  subject  prompts  to  that  sort  of  re- 
flection that  makes  a  knowledge  of  science 
of  great  practical  value.  - 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  no 
advocate  of  the  rigid  text-book  method  in 
the  teaching  of  science.  I  have  stated  be- 
before  that  there  is  a  better  way.  But  the 
advocates  of  the  rigid  scientific  method,  do 
not  seem  to  have  "enjoyed  as  yet,  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  discovery  for  themselves"  of  the 
larger,  and,  I  think,  truer  view  of  science 
that  is  revealed  by  such  a  study  of  it  as  the 
method  of  the  text-book  suggests.  The 
text-book  gives  that  general  survey  of  each 
topic  that  is  needed  before  its  study  in  de- 
tail is  most  profitable.  The  book  seems  to 
me  to  represent  the  general  character  of 
the  method  that  should  be  followed  in  the 
elementary  schools.  In  short,  the  under- 
lying or  foundation  element  in  this  method 
should  be  that  of  Instruction,  which  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  meth- 
od of  Discovery. 

Again,  the  use  which  Mr.  Sanford  makes 
of  the  terms  "no  interest"  and  "understand*' 
and  some  others,  is  indicative  of  the  rather 
technical  character  of  the  thinking  of  many 
people  upon  questions  of  this  kind.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  good  teaching  as  bring- 
ing the  child  face  to  face  with  a  statement 
in  the  text-book  which  he  does  not  in  some 
measure  "understand;"  nor  is  it  true  that 
he  has  "no  interest"  in  such  a  statement 
when  his  attention  is  fixed  upon  it.  These 
terms  "understand"  and  "no  interest"  have 
a  relative  meaning,  only.  This  fact  draws 
everything  but  the  powder  out  of  this  cart- 
ridge which  Mr.  Sanford  fires  with  such 
evident  satisfaction  and  expectation. 

There  are  other  blank  cartridges — but 
"life  is  too  short  " 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (1)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

PROF.  S.  B.  AVERY,  STATE  NORMAL,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 


The  direct  study  of  nature  has  lately 
made  its  way  into  much  greater  promi- 
nence than  formerly.  The  college  has  al- 
lotted it  a  larger  portion  of  time  and  has 
expended  upon  it  more  thought  and  money. 
Special  schools  are  arising  for  its  disciples. 
The  college  is  at  last,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  requiring  some  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  sciences  for  admission.  No  line 
of  work  which  the  student  may  take,  con- 
tains so  completely  the  elements  for  mental 
growth  and  efficiency  as  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences.  The  mind  of  man  has 
been  pronounced  the  noblest  study  of  man- 
kind. But  here  we  have  the  mind  of  God 
expressed  in  ways  that  are  multiform,  and 
yet  all,  we  believe,  may  be  read  back  to 
the  great  original  they  proclaim. 

In  the  study  of  science  by  the  natural 
method,  the  first  essential  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  perceptive  faculties.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  in  early  child- 
hood. The  eye  must  see,  and  the  ear  must 
hear.  The  hand  must  become  an  easily 
read  index  of  many  things.  Then  as  facts 
become  known  there  must  be  developed 
the  ability  to  compare  and  then  to  reason 
from  effect  back  to  cause,  and  from  cause 
to  effect. 

Then,  as  isolated  facts  are  grouped  along 
lines  of  causation,  they  will  join  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  principles  that  ever  ap- 
proach, the  further  they  are  followed,  until 
the  mind  is  led  through  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God. 

Now  the  first  portion  of  this  work  is  es- 
sentially the  duty  of  schools  below  the 
high  school.  Yet  very  often  students  near 
the  end  of  their  college  course,  who  have 
become  by  a  severe  discipline  devotees 
to  books,  are  asked  to  become  for  the 
nonce  enthusiasts  about  natural  facts  and 
phenomena  which  they  but  partially  ap- 


prehend. Those  whose  powers  of  obser- 
vation are  atrophied  are  expected  to  do 
the  feats  of  a  gymnast  in  observing  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many 
prefer  to  study  nature  as  most  do  history, 
— entirely  on  authority.  Indeed  there  are 
those  yet  who  complain  that  the  new 
method  in  science  would  discard  what  has 
already  been  discovered  and  formulated, 
and  this  they  liken  to  the  preferring  De- 
Soto's  path  to  the  vestibuled  train,  or  the 
Mayflower  to  the  City  of  Paris.  No  one 
would  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the 
literature  of  science  in  any  degree,  but 
simply  the  opening  of  the  best  doors  to  it. 

The  experimental  method  would  be  more 
truly  represented  by  taking  the  railroad  or 
the  steamship  and  visiting  the  point  of  in- 
terest rather  than  remaining  away  and 
reading  about  it.  What  has  been  written 
of  it  may  then  be  more  clearly  understood. 

Though  scientists  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber, the  language  of  scientific  literature  is 
not  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
otherwise  well-informed,  neither  are  they 
able  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true 
in  science.  To  them  a  comet  theory  and 
a  glacial  theory  are  equally  good  if  equally 
interesting.  It  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
taste  as  to  which  shall  be  approved.  In- 
deed, the  less  that  is  known  of  the  action 
of  a  given  cause,  the  more  readily  does  the 
not  scientific  mind  grasp  it  to  explain 
feebly  apprehended  facts,  since,  though 
little  positive  evidence  can  be  adduced, 
there  must  also  be  a  scarcity  of  negative 
evidence.  No  man  can  tell  what  such  un- 
known causes  might  not  do,  and  the  fancy 
can,  with  unhindered  play,  bridge  all 
chasms.  These  have  cultivated  their  im- 
agination at  the  expense  of  scientific  judg- 
ment and  reasoning  powers.  Theories  are 
patronized  by  them,  not  supported,  like 
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prevailing  styles  in  dress.  This  has  prob- 
ably resulted  from  the  place  science  has 
had  in  .the  educational  curriculum,  being 
near  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning. 
Nine  out  of  ten,  and  more,  never  reach 
the  science  in  their  education. 

As  has  been  said,  most  universities  now 
require  a  fair  preparation  in  science  for 
admission.  This  is  probably  all  that  they 
can  do,  but  much  of  this  preparation  is 
mere  text-book  and  examination  work,  not 
even  flavored  with  the  scientific  spirit.  It 
is  the  best,  perhaps,  that  circumstances 
permit,  but  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  trees  and  the  rock;  with  the  natural 
denizens  of  the  air,  the  stream,  and  the 
wood;  with  the  ray  of  light,  the  electric 
current,  the  constitution  of  air  and  water, 
the  construction  of  simple  machines, — 
an  acquaintance  with  these,  though  it  be 
slight, — yes,  though  it  be  inaccurate, — may 
give  the  mind  a  bent  which  will  ever  urge 
it  to  the  explanation  of  mysteries  and  the 
discovery  of  mysteries  to  explain. 

Science  teaching  should  begin  with  the 
first  day  at  school.  The  perceptive  facul- 
ties are  to  be  first  developed  and  nothing 
is  better  calculated  than  the  alphabet  of 
science  to  do  this  work.  Enthusiasm  in 
some  direction  is  a  sure  concomitant  of 
healthy  childhood.  The  collection  of 
stamps,  postmarks,  buttons,  and  other 
curios  may  not  be  without  educational 
value,  but  how  much  better  if  the  objects 
have  not  only  a  history  but  a  harmony, — 
a  significance  which  shall  not  end  in  the 
things  themselves,  but  point  ever  outward, 
and  onward,  and  upward. 

When  air  and  water,  field  and  wood,  are 
filled  with  wonders  for  the  collector's 
hand;  when  cold  and  heat,  silence  and 
sound,  darkness  and  light,  if  noted  at  all 
by  the  unopened  mind,  are  noted  as  dis- 
connected and  unreasonable  facts;  does  it 
not  become  a  God-like  privilege  to  touch 
the  senses  and  see  them  open  to  receive 
the  truth  that  is  all  about  them?  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  give  that  glimpse  into  the 
vistas  of  the  universe  which  may  give  even 
the  child  a  longing  to  know  better  the 
works  of  God? 

Now,  if  you  ask  "But  shall  the  blind 
lead  the  blind?"  I  would  say  "  Yes,  if 
necessary."  Falling  into  the  ditch  may  not 
seem  for  the  time  joyous,  yet  it  may  be 
made  to  yield  good  fruit.  In  other  words 
anything  is  better  than  stagnation.  More- 
over, with  the  good  books  that  are  now 
available  no  teacher  need  be  in  darkness. 
It  is  not  intended  that  other  work  shall 


be  crowded  by  the  introduction  of  this  as 
a  new  subject.  This  is  not  to  be  bounded 
by  mete  and  measure,  and  tested  by  ex- 
amination; it  is  rather  to  be  a  tendency, — 
a  pervading  spirit.  It  will  enlarge  the 
powers  of  perception  and  develop  judg- 
ment, and  the  work  in  all  lines  will  be  the 
better  for  it. 

Now,  you  may  ask  me  what  I  would 
have  the  teacher  actually  do.  Teachers 
many  times  complain,  and  often  justly,  that 
grand  principles  are  announced  from  the 
platform  or  the  press,  but  that  no  indica- 
tion is  given  of  how  they  are  to  be  put  into 
practice.  But  there  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  many  reasons  against  specific 
plan  and  inelastic  forms  of  doing  things. 
Conditions  differ,  and  could  they  be  the 
same,  it  still  remains  that  [true]  teaching 
must  be  individualized  to  be  vitalized.  So 
I  merely  venture  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
possibilities. 

Let  there  be  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  observation.  Collections  from 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  world 
will  serve  to  aid  proper  mental  develop- 
ment. No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
teach  any  subject  as  a  scientific  whole,  nor 
yet  to  the  point  where  interest  flags.  I  would 
not  discard  any  fact  that  may  have  been 
observed  if  it  can  be  used.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  teacher  is  to  sail  without 
chart  and  compass,  but  that  they  are  not 
to  be  prominent.  Plans  cannot  be  too 
carefully  laid,  but  let  events  decide  the  or- 
der and  give  direction  to  the  work. 

The  account  of  work  should  be  kept 
with  ledger-like  precision,  not  to  avoid  re- 
peating it,  but  that  it  may  be  repeated. 

One  of  the  great  necessities  for  the 
student  of  science  is  a  body  of  understood 
facts  concerning  common  things  which 
may  be  a  basis  for  further  work.  A  book 
of  notes  and  questions  may  thus  serve  to 
show  what  has  been  done,  and  form  an 
outline  for  reviews.  Repetition  of  natural 
facts  that  are  comprehended  seldom  be- 
comes irksome,  for  like  familiar  roads, 
every  point  suggests  many  by-paths  and 
remembered  nooks  that  please  the  mind 
and  rivet  the  attention. 

As  the  reasoning  powers  mature  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  encourage  in- 
quiry into  causes.  Causes  and  effects 
should  be  linked.  A  multitude  of  more  or 
less  plausible  reasons  will  be  ventured  as 
answers  to  many  problems,  and  a  teacher 
will  have  ingenuity  taxed  to  make  clear  the 
fallacies  without  reverting  to  dogmatic 
statement. 
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Natural  history,  biology,  geology,  as- 
tronomy, chemistry,  and  physics  all  pre- 
sent unending  opportunities. 

Among  the  means  the  common-school 
teacher  may  employ  to  develop  interest  in 
science  work  is  the  carefully  conducted 
experiment.  This  should  not  be  spasmodic. 
A  teacher  will  do  well  to  have  a  list  of  ex- 
periments of  his  own  culling,  and  each 
day  give  a  simple  talk  suggested  by  a  clearly 
worked  experiment.  Nothing  will  more 
certainly  secure  promptness  and  interest. 
Much  may  be  done  with  such  apparatus  as 
can  be  gathered  in  any  rural  school,  and 
any  teacher  who  will  spend  $3.00  from 
his,  perhaps,  all  too  scanty  store  can  give 
his  pupils  and  himself  a  winter  of  delight, 
and  what  is  more,  give  them  the  incentive 
to  a  better  knowledge  and  a  higher  culture. 
Physical  apparatus  being  often  of  the  most 
costly  kind,  there  may  be  a  temptation  to 
pass  this  subject  by,  and  yet,  without  this 
apparatus,  it  may  be  made  of  as  great  in- 
terest and  practical  value  as  any  branch  of 
science.  The  laws  of  force  and  motion 
may  be  as  easily  apprehended  by  the  child 
as  by  the  more  mature  mind  afflicted  with 
scientific  atrophy. 

Atmospheric  pressure  needs  but  a  glass, 
some  water,  and  a  piece  of  paper  to  be  ob- 
served. All  exhibitions  of  that  power 
known  as  suction  can  be  explained.  The 
pressure  of  fluids,  buoyant  force,  and 
specific  gravity  are  not  difficult  to  teach  to 
pupils  of  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Bal- 
ances necessary  are  not  difficult  to  con- 
structed and  will  also  prove  valuable  in 
the  work  in  practical  arithmetic.  Gravity 
can  be  observed  and  the  general  character 
of  the  force  discussed.  The  stove,  the  tin 
water  cup,  and  the  school  thermometer  can 
be  made  the  apparatus  to  teach  much 
about  heat.  Dew,  frost,  rain,  and  snow; 
the  effect  of  water  upon  freezing  cellars, 
of  lakes  on  climate,  and  many  other 
natural  phenomena,  would  demand  explan- 
ation at  the  door  of  this  simple  laboratory. 
The  apparatus  for  experiments  in  sound  is 
easily  gathered.  A  piece  of  wire,  an  elastic 
string,  the  school-room  bell,  a  toy  buzzer 
cut  from  a  tin  can,  a  borrowed  tuning  fork 
or  violin  may  form  the  body  of  it.  There 
is  a  perceptible  time  between  the  stroke 
of  the  distant  axeman  and  the  sound  of 
the  blow.  The  passing  sleigh  bells,  or  bet- 
ter, the  bell  of  the  swiftly-moving  loco- 
motive, changes  its  pitch  as  it  changes  its 
condition  from  that  of  an  approaching  to 


that  of  a  receding  source.  The  direction 
in  which  a  distant  train  is  moving  may 
thus  be  told  by  the  pitch  of  the  echo. 
And  this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the 
spectroscope  is  used  to  tell  the  rates  of 
motion  in  approaching  or  receding  stars. 

Do  we  see  an  object  by  what  comes  from 
the  object  or  what  goes  from  the  eye?  Is 
light  a  force  or  a  substance?  Does  the 
cat  see  in  the  dark?  Does  the  light-ray 
travel  straight?  Drop  a  penny  in  a  tin- 
cup.  Fill  the  cup  with  water  and  note  how 
the  penny  rises  into  sight.  So,  common 
but  interesting  questions  my  be  multiplied, 
and  many  of  them  be  put  direct  to  nature. 
A  broken  piece  of  glass  can  illustrate 
many  things  in  light.  A  piece  of  mirror 
immersed  in  a  dish  of  water  at  an  angle  of 
about  sixty  degrees  will  form  an  excellent 
spectrum  with  which  to  explain  the  rain- 
bow. 

The  mysterious  realm  of  the  thunder- 
bolt is  now  a  net  work  of  thoroughfares, 
and  it  has  fast  accumulated  a  literature  of 
its  own,  yet  its  laws  are  simple  and  reason- 
able. Although  the  latest  to  be  developed, 
it  has  grown  to  most  magnificent  propor- 
tions. The  laws  of  frictional  electricity 
can  be  shown  with  the  simplest  of  appa- 
ratus manufactured  without  cost.  Current 
electricity,  however,  forms  the  department 
of  principal  value,  and  for  work  with  this 
a  galvanic  cell  is  necessary.  A  cell  can  be 
constructed  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  if  as 
much  be  spent  in  wire  the  fundamental 
laws  can  be  revealed. 

I  have  indicated  a  beginning  of  what 
can  be  done  with  little  or  no  expense  in  the 
one  line  of  physics.  The  rural  school  oc- 
cupies no  position  of  disadvantage  even  in 
this  work.  Nature  is  no  Delphian  oracle, 
but  her  answers  are  ready  wherever  they 
are  sought. 

The  teacher  who  cares  to  make  the  ef- 
fort can  quicken  the  mind  and  life  of  his 
pupils.  Nature  need  not  be  a  collection 
of  unlinked  and  irrational  facts,  but  in  the 
familiar  words  of  Pope: 
"  But  parts  of  one  tremendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 

That  change  through  all  and  yet  in  all  the  same; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

Those  are  blessed,  who,  with  reverent 
interest,  learn  in  early  life  to  strive  to 
think  God's  thought  after  Him. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  OXYGEN. 

PROF.   R.  O.  GRAHAM,  ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 


The  deplorable  accident  in  the  Lexing- 
ton (111.)  High  School,  which  has  startled 
teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  high 
schools  throughout  the  State,  together  with 
mishaps  of  lesser  magnitude  in  other  school 
rooms,  lead  to  the  inquiry  whether,  by 
proper  precautions,  chemical  experimenta- 
tion, such  as  is  employed  in  these  schools, 
may  not  be  rendered  entirely  safe.  It  cer- 
tainly can  be  made  so;  but  the  necessary 
precautions  must  be  made  known  to  the 
teacher.  Since  the  late  explosion  resulted 
from  an  attempt  to  make  oxygen,  a  few 
words  concerning  the  preparation  of  this 
gas  may  prove  profitable  and  interesting. 

The  usual  method  for  making  oxygen  is 
by  heating,  in  a  copper  or  iron  retort,  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  finely  ground  and  intimate- 
ly mixed  with  about  half  its  weight  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese.  The  former  never 
contains  impurities  that  give  rise  to  dan- 
ger, but  the  latter  compound  is  frequently 
highly  adulterated,  there  being  mixed  with 


it  much  carbonaceous  matter:  and  charcoal 
heated  with  chlorate  of  potash,  forms  a 
terribly  explosive  compound.  This,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  cause  of  the  Lexing- 
ton accident.  To  guard  against  danger, 
each  fresh  lot  of  the  manganese  dioxide 
purchased  should  be  placed  in  convenient 
quantities  in  an  iron  pan,  and  heated,  with 
stirring,  so  long  as  there  is  any  glowing  of 
the  burning  impurities.  Then  let  a  small 
portion  of  the  oxide  thus  purified  be  mixed 
with  a  little  chloride  and  heated  as  a  final 
safeguard. 

For  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  I  have 
found  ferrous  carbonate  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. It  is  no  more  expensive;  its  use  is 
wholly  unattended  by  danger;  and  the  oxy- 
gen is  given  off  more  regularly,  and  at  a 
lower  heat. 

When  the  connecting  tube  of  the  retort 
is  of  iron,  it  should  be  examined  before 
using  to  make  sure  that  it  has  not  been 
closed  by  rust. 


INFINITIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES. 

HENRY  C  COX. 


Nothing  else  in  English  grammar  gives 
the  young  teacher  so  much  trouble  as  the 
subject  of  infinitives  and  participles.  The 
writer's  memory  of  his  own  floundering, 
prompts  him  to  attempt  a  little  help  for 
any  who  may  be  in  present  trouble. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  few  propositions: 

1.  Every  infinitive  and  every  participle 
is  the  result  of  an  abridgment. 

2.  The  infinitive  or  participial  phrase 
fills  the  same  office  as  the  clause  from  which 
abridgment  was  made. 

3.  Every  infinitive  and  every  participle 
has  a  subject  expressed  or  understood. 

4.  If  the  subject  is  very  indefinite,  or  if 
it  has  a  representative  in  the  modified  pro- 
position, it  is  not  expressed. 

One  should  distinguish  between  verbals 
(verbal  adjectives  and  verbal  nouns)  and 
participles  proper. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Clause,  I  know  that  he  is  honest. 

Phrase,  I  know  him  to  be  honest. 

As  the  clause,  that  he  is  honest,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  know,  so  is  the  phrase,  him  to  be 
honest,  the  object  of  know;  and  as  he  is  the 
subject  nominative  of  is,  so  is  him  the  sub- 
ject objective  of  to  be. 


Clause,  He  ordered  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  shot. 

Phrase,  He  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be 

shot. 

The  argument  employed  in  the  first  illus- 
tration may  be  used  in  the  second. 

Clause,  He  gave  his  body  that  it  might 
be  offered  as  a  sacrifice. 

Phrase,  He  gave  his  body  to  be  offered  as 
a  sacrifice. 

As  body  is  the  object  of  gave  in  the  first 
sentence,  so  is  it  in  the  second;  but,  as  it  is 
the  representation  of  the  subject  in  the 
clause,  when  abridgement  is  made  the  sub- 
ject is  omitted.  As,  that  it  might  be  offered 
as  a  sacrifice,  is  an  adverbial  clause  denot- 
ing purpose,  so  is  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice, 
an  adverbial,  infinitive  phrase,  denoting 
purpose. 

Clause,  He  came  that  he  might  search 
for  his  friend. 

Phrase,  He  came  to  search  for  his  friend. 

As  the  subject  of  to  search  denotes  the 
same  person  as  the  subject  of  came,  it  is 
not  expressed. 

Clause,  The  desire  that  one  may  receive 
the  approbation  of  friends,  is  a  stimulus  to 
right  conduct. 
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Phrase,  The  desire  to  receive  the  approba- 
tion of  friends,  is  a  stimulus  to  right  con- 
duct. 

As  the  subject  one  is  so  general  in  its  ap- 
plication, there  is  no  representation  of  it 
in  the  abridgment. 

Clause,  The  horse  sleeps  as  he  stands. 

Participle,  The  horse  sleeps  standing. 

As  the  clause  modifies  sleeps,  so  does  the 
participle  .from  which  it  is  abridged;  and, 
as  the  subject  of  stands  denotes  the  same 
animal  as  that  of  sleeps,  no  representation 
of  it  appears  in  the  abridgment.  (Those 
who  are  pleased  to  say  that  a  participle  be- 
longs to  some  noun  or  pronoun,  must  make 
a  distinction  between  "belonging  to"  and 
"modifying.") 

Clause,  And  as  he  stooped  down  and 
looked  in,  he  saw  the  linen  clothes  which  lay 
{there). 


Phrases,  And,  stooping  down  and-  looking 
in  he  saw  the  linen  clothes  tying. 

As  the  first  clause  is  adverbial,  the 
phrase  abridged  from  it  is  also  adverbial; 
and,  as  the  second  is  adjective,  the  parti- 
ciple lying  is  adjective.  As  the  subjects  of 
both  have  representatives  in  the  leading 
proposition,  they  are  not  expressed. 

Clause,  As  the  enemy  advanced,  the  picket 
line  was  dra  vn  in. 

Phrase,  The  enemy  advancing,  the  picket 
line  was  drawn  in. 

The  office  of  any  infinitive  or  participial 
phrase  may  be  determined  by  expanding  it 
into  a  clause,  and  noting  the  office  of  the 
clause. 

If  the  above  is  of  any  value,  enough  has 
been  written;  if  of  no  value,  there  is  too 
much. 


ON  THE  GIVING  OF  PRIZES. 

s   G.    P.  B.  . 


Should  prizes  be  offered  in  a  school? 

Let  us  try  to  find  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Prizes  are  a  kind  of  motive.  A  mo- 
tive is  an  ideal  which  the  mind  forms  of 
something  that  does  not  now  actually  exist, 
but  which  it  is  thought  possible  to  realize. 
Every  intentional  act  we  make  is  prompted 
by  some  motive,  and  often  by  two.  There 
is  a  picture  in  the  mind  (1)  of  something 
to  be  obtained,  and  (2)  of  something  to  be 
avoided.  A  prize  is  a  lure.  The  dread  of 
the  disgrace  in  failing  to  gain  it  may  some- 
times act  as  a  goad  to  prick  one  on  to  effort. 
If  prizes  are  bad,  then,  it  is  not  because 
they  are  motives.  It  must  be  because  of 
the  bad  character  of  the  motive. 

A  motive  is  bad  morally  when  it  prompts 
toimmoral  conduct:  when  the  ideal  formed 
can  be  realized  only  by  the  violation  of 
some  principle  of  right.  If  the  prize  offered 
is  a  gold  watch,  the  motive  formed  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  one  in  this  sense.  But 
there  is  a  tendency  for  some  minds  to  fol- 
low bad  motives  in  trying  to  secure  it. 
When  every  one  strives  fairly  and  honestly 
for  the  watch,  there  is  nothing  immoral  in 
the  striving.  But  since  only  one  can  get 
it,  there  is  a  temptation  for  some  to  use 
unfair  means  to  gain  it.  They  will  either 
secure  for  themselves  what  they  know  does 
not  belong  to  them,  by  some  form  of  decep- 
tion, or  they  will  endeavor  to  detract  from 
their  competitors  what  is  justly  theirs. 
In  this  way  the  gold  watch  becomes  the 


occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  immoral 
conduct. 

Again,  a  motive  may  be  moral,  and  yet 
it  may  be  bad  educationally.  A  good  mo- 
tive of  this  kind  is  one  that  arouses  inter- 
est in  the  things  studied  and  in  the  ends 
for  which  they  are  studied.  Will  the  prize 
of  agold  watch,  add  anything  to  one's  inter- 
est in  a  knowledge  of  history,  for  instance? 
Will  it  not,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  motive  de- 
tract from  that  interest.  Instead  of  the 
pupil's  finding  interest  and  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  the  study  of  the  subject, 
will  not  his  interest  and  satisfaction  center 
in  the  consciousness  that  what  he  has 
learned  in  history  is  one  step  nearer  to  the 
attainment  of  the  coveted  prize  ?  If  so, 
then  the  prize  has  led  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil astray.  He  has  learned  his  lessons  as 
a  task  which  it  was  necessary  to  perform 
in  order  to  obtain  the  watch.  He  has  not 
grown,  therefore,  in  love  of  knowledge,  so 
that  he  will  continue  to  pursue  it  when  his 
school  life  is  ended,  but  he  has  "gotten  up" 
his  lessons  for  an  end  which  had  no  natural 
or  organic  relation  to  the  means  by  which 
the  end  was  reached.  So,  it  would  seem 
that  the  prize  of  agold  watch,  for  example, 
even  if  in  competing  for  it  the  pupils  did 
not  fall  into  immoral  conduct,  must  be  a 
bad  motive  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  in  so  far  as  it  is  any  motive  whatever. 
It  sets  up  an  irrational  and  foreign  aim 
with  which  the  means — the  study — has  no 
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vital  connection, but  only  a  mechanical  one. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  most  ele- 
mentary schools  the  offering  of  prizes  tends 
to  deaden  the  interest  of  all  but  the  very 
few  who  believe  they  have  a  chance  of  win- 
ning. The  many  see  no  such  chance  and 
in  so  far  as  they  think  of  the  prize  at  all 
it  weakens  their  interest  in  their  studies. 

Prizes  are  only  healthful  and  stimulating 
in  a  good  way  when  they  urge  one  on  to  a 


goal  that  is  the  natural  end  of  endeavor 
that  is  put  forth.  Superior  attainments  do, 
of  right,  give  precedence,  and  anything 
that  is  the  natural  and  just  recognition  of 
this  precedence,  is  a  healthful  stimulus  to 
all.  It  is  a  mean  spirit  that  cannot  admire 
superior  attainments  and  excellence  in  an- 
other, and  rejoice  with  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  it. 


A  METHOD  FOR  TEACHING  RHETORIC. 

S.  A.   HARRISON,  A.  M. 


I  would  suggest  the  following  plan  for 
teaching  rhetoric  in  the  high  school. 

I  take  the  subject  of  the  oration  to  illus- 
trate my  method,  and  would  treat  other 
subjects  as  the  essay,  narration,  etc.,  in  the 
same  general  way,  with  modifications  inci- 
dent to  each. 

I  would  assign  them,  for  the  first  lesson, 
the  oration — what  it  is  and  its  peculiar  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

When  the  class  gets  the  idea  of  what  an 
oration  is,  I  would  give  them  a  subject  and 
ask  them  to  begin  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial about  it.  I  once  assigned  the  subject 
"John  Brown,"  and  after  the  class  had 
looked  up  the  subject  somewhat  extensively 
and  we  had  talked  about  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  we  concluded  that  the  subject  was  too 
broad,  and  so  the  pupils  took  different 
phases  of  it  as  suited  their  individuality. 
One  taking  "The  Injustice  to  John  Brown," 
another,  "John  Brown — a  Martyr,"  and 
another,  "The  Insanity  of  John  Brown." 

After  the  line  of  thought  has  been  de- 
termined upon  the  next  step  is  to  arrange 
an  outline.    This,  of  course,  must  be  done 


in  logical  order  and  it  should  be  done  by 
the  pupils  themselves,  the  teacher  only 
criticising  and  suggesting. 

When  a  sufficiently  good  outline  has  been 
secured,  encourage  the  pupils  to  fill  it  out 
in  the  best  manner  possible.  There  will  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  to  be 
satisfied  with  too  imperfect  work,  but  this 
can  be  managed  with  tact.  By  skillful  sug- 
gestions get  each  one  to  criticise  his  own 
work,  with  reference  to  style,  diction, 
rhythm,  strength,  etc.  If  it  is  necessary 
have  them  refresh  their  memories  on  these 
subjects. 

By  this  method,  it  will  take  time  to  com- 
plete the  oration,  essay,  or  narrative,  but 
when  it  is  done  it  ought  to  be  well  done, 
and  it  will  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce another  as  good  or  better  by  his  own 
individual  effort.  This  ability  to  go  for- 
ward and  the  desire  for  advancement  in 
the  lines  in  which  he  has  been  started,  are 
the  greatest  gifts,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
teacher  can  bestow  upon  his  pupil. 

Geneseo,  III. 


TEACHING  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


LAURA  DONNAN. 


Many  boys  and  girls  are  fond  of  debate. 
For  such  as  these  a  school  United  States 
Senate  should  be  organized.  This  senate 
should  be  governed  by  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Senate  at  Washington, 
and  the  parliamentary  forms  should  be 
strictly  observed.  The  purpose  of  the  sen- 
ate should  be  threefold:  to  teach  the  pu- 
pils the  duties  of  a  legislator;  to  keep  them 
informed  as  to  who  are  the  United  States 
Senators;  to  interest  them  in  what  is  being 


done  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
first  purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  intro- 
duction, discussion,  and  passage  of  bills. 
The  second  purpose  is  accomplished  by 
having  each  pupil  take,  as  his  or  her  sen- 
ate name,  the  name  of  some  United  States 
Senator.  The  third  object  is  accomplished 
when  the  school  United  States  Senate  takes 
up  some  question  that  is  under  discussion 
in  the  United  States  Senate  at  Washington, 
and  each  pupil-senator  gives  such  argu- 
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merits  as  have  been  given  by  the  United 
States  senator  whose  name  he  or  she  has 
assumed.  The  senate  should  meet  once  a 
week  after  school,  and  the  teacher  should 
always  be  present,  but  should  hold  no  po- 
sition in  the  senate  unless  it  be  that  of  door- 
keeper. If  pupils  wish  to  obtain  copies  of 
the  rules  that  govern  the  Unites  States  Sen- 
ate, they  have  but  to  write  to  the  United 
States  senators  whose  names  they  have 
chosen,  and  the  responses  received  are  us- 
ually prompt  and  substantial.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  for  the  books  to  be  accompanied 
by  letters  most  cordial  and  courteous. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  justice  is 
sometimes,  at  least,  defeated  from  the  fact 
that  witnesses  are  not  familiar  with  the  cus- 
toms and  forms  of  the  court  room.  At  the 
end  of  the  term,  a  trial,  in  which  the  judge, 
attorneys,  jurors,  witnesses,  and  all  parties 
engaged  are  members  of  the  class,  does 
much  towards  familiarizing  the  boys  and 
girls  with  the  customs  of  the  court  room. 
If  the  teacher  will  only  furnish  the  blanks, 
there  need  be  no  concern  in  regard  to  the 
zeal  of  the  pupils.  No  more  real  work  is 
done  in  any  branch  of  study  in  the  same 
time  than  is  accomplished  in  preparing 
the  trial.  The  trial  seems  to  be  a  vital 
matter  not  only  with  the  members  of  the 
civil  government  class,  but  their  interest 
seems  contagious,  so  that  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  number  of  pupils  who  are  not 
studying  civil  government,  but  who  have  a 
vacant  hour  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  to  be 
in  attendance. 

If  a  teacher  is  willing  to  spend  several 
Saturdays  with  her  pupils  each  year  in  vis- 
iting the  public  buildings,  she  can  do  much 
to  create  in  them  an  interest  in  their  state, 
their  country,  and  their  city  government. 
The  extent  to  which  this  may  be  done,  will 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school.  If  at  the  county  seat, 
the  county  court  house  should  be  visited; 
if  at  the  capital  of  the  state,  a  visit  should 
be  made  to  the  different  state  offices;  if  in 
a  large  city,  the  city  offices  should  be  vis- 
ited. At  all  such  times,  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  kind  of  work  that  is 
done  in  the  various  offices. 


But  teachers  and  pupils  are  not  entirely 
limited  in  this  work  by  their  location. 
There  is  a  way  by  which  the  teacher  is  en- 
abled to  bring  before  the  pupils  pictures, 
not  only  of  the  national  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington, but  also  of  the  state  house  and 
court  house  of  their  state  and  county.  I 
mean  by  use  of  the  magic  lantern  and 
slides.  There  is  scarcely  a  city  high  school 
that  does  not  possess  a  very  good  magic 
lantern.  As  the  best  slides  can  be  pur- 
chased at  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  each, 
seven  dollars  would  procure  a  number  of 
slides  sufficient  to  illustrate  a  talk  on  any 
one  of  the  following  subjects:  "Our  Gov- 
ernment from  1776  to  1789;"  "Washington 
City;"  "Capital  of  Our  State." 

In  the  country  and  village  schools,  the 
magic  lantern  is  not  generally  provided 
by  the  school  authorities.  But  the  coun- 
try and  village  teacher  has,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  advantage  of  the  city  teacher. 
In  the  country  all  things  connected  with 
the  school  hold  a  very  important  place. 
Hence  the  teacher  has  but  to  be  a  leader,, 
and  she  will  find  many  willing  followers. 
If  she  really  wishes  anything  for  her  school 
she  can  get  it,  if  she  is  only  willing  to  work 
for  it.  Several  well-conducted  entertain- 
ments to  which  a  small  admittance  fee  is 
charged  will  furnish  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  the  price  of  a  very  good  lantern. 

In  the  work  in  civil  government,  the 
more  important  facts  in  the  government  of 
the  state,  of  the  county,  of  the  township, 
and  of  the  city  should  be  referred  to  fre- 
quently by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  made  familiar  with  them.  But 
they  should  not  be  given  the  prominence 
that  is  given  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  says:  "The  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof; 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 


SPELLING. 


Some  of  the  words  which  Miss  Kneil,  at 
a  teachers'  meeting,  presented  as  samples 
of.  spelling  returned  on  the  examination 
for  admission  to  the  high  school  are  as  fol- 
lows: Physique  was  spelled  psique,  phiseec, 
phiseke,  phiseque,  physic,  physick,  phis- 


que,  phizeeke,  physige,  physice,  physeac, 
physeque,  phisceac,and  fiseke.  Etiquette— 
etiquet,  etiket,  etecate,  and  etecet.  Petti- 
fogger— petaphoger,  pedafoger,  and  pete- 
foger.  Vehicle — veacle  and  vehecal. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note. — Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms. 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organization,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics. — Ed. 


Letters  to  a  County  Superintendent. 
IV. 

As  I  view  the  real  work  of  school  visita- 
tion, its  purpose  is  twofold. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  school. 

2.  It  is  his  duty  to  apply  his  knowledge 
of  this  condition  towards  improving  the 
school.  I  use  the  word  condition  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense.  It  must  include 
a  clear  insight  into  the  work  of  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  You  cannot  be  too  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  this  part  of 
your  work. 

By  earnest,  untiring  effort  upon  your  part 
your  work  here  may  be  made  far-reaching 
in  its  influence  and  greatly  beneficial  in  its 
results;  or  it  may  be  made  as  valueless  as 
a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon.  Altogether  too 
many  superintendents  enter  the  school 
rooms  merely  as  "guests." 

They  allow  teachers  to  "show  off"  their 
schools  by  laying  aside  the  regular  work 
and  rehearsing  some  special  exercise  upon 
which  pupils  have  been  previously  drilled. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  County  Boards,  when 
the  authority  is  delegated  to  them,  so  often 
decide  that  supervision  does  not  pay  ? 
That  kind  of  visitation  does  not  constitute 
supervision,  and  the  authorities  are  entirely 
justified  in  refusing  to  pay  for  it.  Let  par- 
ents and  school  directors  visit  the  schools 
as  "guests,"  but  your  visitation  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  of  a  very  different  character. 
Let  school  officers,  parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils  all  understand  that  you  visit  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  regular 
work  with  a  view  to  improving  the  charac- 
ter of  that  work,  and  your  efforts  at  super- 
vision will  be  better  understood  and  better 
appreciated  by  the  whole  community. 


As  a  working  superintendent,  then,  you 
should  aim  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  school. 

2.  The  discipline  of  the  school. 

3.  The  teaching. 

One  writer  says:  "Organization  includes 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  machin- 
ery of  the  school." 

Under  this  head  you  should: 

(1)  Examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
schoolroom  as  regards  light,  heat,  ventila- 
tion, cleanliness,  arrangement  of  seats  and 
classes,  and  healthfulness  of  location  and 
surroundings. 

You  will  find  window  shutters  closed  and 
nailed  fast;  you  will  find  the  stove  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  room,  or  too  near  the 
pupils;  you  will  find  pupils  seated  near 
broken  windows;  you  will  find  rooms  kept 
too  hot  or  too  cold;  you  will  find  rooms  so 
poorly  ventilated  that  the  effects  of  the  im- 
pure air  may  be  quickly  noticed  in  the  slug- 
gishness of  mind  exhibited  by  the  pupils  and 
teacher.  (Let  me  whisper  it  to  you  confi- 
dentially that  I  fully  believe  that  breath- 
ing impure  air  has  more  to  do  with  head 
aches,  sallow  complexions,  and  general 
debility  among  teachers  than  does  hard 
study). 

You  will  find  walls  and  furniture  marked 
and  defaced;  you  will  find  floors  unswept, 
and  desks  covered  with  dust;  you  will  find 
seats  too  large  or  too  small  for  the  pupils 
who  occupy  them,  and  classes  awkwardly 
arranged,  etc. 

(2)  Examine  the  classification  of  the 
school. 

Under  this  head  you  should  carefully  in- 
spect the  arrangement  of  the  daily  program. 
Does  each  recitation  occur  at  the  most  ap- 
propriate hour  of  the  day  ?  Is  each  class 
given  sufficient  time  for  preparation  before 
being  called  to  recite  ?  Does  each  branch 
receive  its  share  of  time  and  attention  ? 
Is  any  branch  omitted  or  neglected  ?  Do 
the  primary  classes  recite  at  least  four  times 
a  day  ?  Is  each  pupil  assigned  to  the  grade 
and  class  to  which  he  really  belongs  ?  Is 
each  pupil  properly  supplied  with  books  ? 
Is  each  grade  carrying  all  the  branches  as 
provided  in  your  course  of  study?  Can 
any  two  classes  be  profitably  combined  ? 

These  and  other  similar  questions  will 
occur  to  you  from  time  to  time. 

(3)  Examine  the  records  of  the  school. 
You  ought  to  see  that  every  school  has  a 
well-kept  register  of  attendance.  It  ought 
to  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  a  perfect 
register  of  attendance  of  each  pupil;  and 
it  ought  to  be  so  kept  as  to  furnish  material 
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aid  to  the  directors  in  the  preparation  of 
their  census  reports. 

The  written  examinations  of  pupils 
should  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  school,  and  these  you  should 
inspect  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  pupils,  no- 
ticing also  the  teacher's  estimate  of  that 
work  as  shown  by  his  markings. 

Every  school  should  also  have  a  record 
showing  the  standing  and  progress  of  each 
pupil,  from  term  to  term.  Such  a  record,  if 
well  kept,  would  in  a  great  measure  coun- 
teract the  loss  now  sustained  by  frequent 
changes  of  teachers.  The  tendency  of 
making  such  records  too  complex  should 
be  guarded  against,  however,  so  that  no 
unnecessary  clerical  work  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  teacher. 

But  in  all  this  work  pertaining  to  organ- 
ization, I  beg  you  to  remember  that  we 
should  strive  to  improve  the  machinery  of 
the  school,  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curing a  perfect  machine,  but  with  the  view 
to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

Machines  are  only  means  for  accomplish- 
ing certain  ends;  so  don't  waste  any  time 
tinkering  with  the  machine  with  no  parti- 
cular object  in  view. 

2.  The  discipline  of  the  school. 

Some  educators  speak  of  discipline  as  re- 
lating to  punishment;  as  used  by  others  it 
means  order;  and  still  others  include  un- 
der that  head  the  training  of  the  mind.  So, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  on  the  safe  side  it 
would  be  best  for  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  all 
of  those  points. 

In  this  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  you  will  still  find  some  teachers 
controlling  their  schools  on  the  plan  of  Pi- 
per's Irishman,  who  opened  school  by  ex- 
claiming: "Scholars,  here's  the  shillaly,  and 
here's  your  lesson.  One  of  'em  your  goin' 
to  git."  Fortunately,  however,  they  are 
gradually  becoming  fewer  in  number,  and 
about  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  en- 
courage their  early  retirement  from  active 
service. 

Then,  too,  you  will  find  some  teachers 
who  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  order  in 
school.  Noise  and  confusion  do  not  seem 
to  disturb  them.  They  are  usually  cold- 
blooded, phlegmatic  in  temperment.  If 
you  are  energetic  and  earnest,  you  may  be 
able  to  stir  them  up  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
their  duty;  but  if  you  fail  in  this,  your  next 
best  course  is  to  convince  them  that  other 
fields  of  labor  offer  them  better  induce- 
ments than  does  the  cause  of  education. 
There  is  another  class  of  teachers  whose 


sole  aim,  apparently,  is  to  preserve  good 
order.  They  continually  talk  about  order. 
Their  pupils  are  trained  to  think  more 
about  order  than  about  their  lessons.  But, 
as  a  rule,  you  will  find  these  teachers  pos- 
sessed of  good  teaching  qualities,  and  if  you 
can  lead  them  to  see  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  noise  of  industry  and  the  noise 
of  indolence, — that  good  order  is,  like  or- 
ganization, only  a  means,  not  an  end,  you 
may  be  able  to  make  first-class  teachers  of 
them. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  space  in  which 
to  enumerate  the  different  types  of  teach- 
ers, nor  describe  their  characteristics,  but, 
like  the  trained  physician,  you  will  have  to 
learn  to  diagnose  each  case  separately,  be- 
fore you  can  determine  just  what  remedy 
is  applicable.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  in  all  of  its 
meanings,  depends  almost  solely  upon  the 
personal  character  of  the  teacher. 

Is  the  teacher  methodical?  orderly  ?  in- 
dustrious? punctual?  honest?  firm  ?  kind? 
vigilant?  patient?  just?  consistent?  sincere? 
accurate?  By  seeking  intelligent  answers 
to  such  questions  as  these,  you  will  be 
aided  in  forming  a  true  estimate  of  his 
worth  and  his  weaknesses. 

3.  The  teaching. 

Discipline,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  so  close- 
ly related  to  teaching  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
school  that  is  well-disciplined,  is  also  well- 
taught. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  in- 
telligent advice  and  assistance  to  your 
teachers  and  schools,  it  is  necessary  that 
you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the 
various  branches. 

Here  and  there  may  be  found  superin- 
tendents who  claim  to  have  little  time  for 
studying  text  books  on  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching.  They  advise  teachers  to  read 
school  journals,  but  do  but  little  reading 
for  themselves.  They  seem  to  think  that 
they  have  graduated  from  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, and  that  their  official  dignity  is  in 
danger  when  once  they  admit  that  they 
have  anything  to  learn. 

Old  soldiers  say  that  the  boys  in  blue  al- 
ways rallied  eagerly  and  enthusiastically 
to  the  support  of  the  general  who  rode  to 
the  head  of  the  column  and  exclaimed, 
"Come  on,  Boys!"  while  the  officer  who 
from  his  headquarters  (office)  commanded 
the  boys  to  "Go  on!"  received  but  indiffer- 
ent support. 

So,  you,  if  you  expect  to  succeed  in  your 
work,  must  be  a  leader  among  teachers. 
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Your  knowledge  should  be  such  as  will  ena- 
ble you  not  simply  to  detect  the  mistakes  of 
teachers,  but  also  to  determine  what  prin- 
ciples are  violated. 

Instead  of  attempting  any  discussion  of 
methods  here,  I  desire  simply  to  mention  a 
few  points,  careful  investigation  of  which 
will  assist  you  in  determining  the  character 
of  the  teaching. 

1.  The  teacher  should  know  the  subject 
thoroughly. 

2.  He  should  know  how  to  present  each 
subject  to  his  classes. 

3.  He  should  know  his  pupils — their 
temperaments  and  capabilities. 

4.  He  should  teach  his  pupils  how  to 
study — train  them  to  think,  to  learn. 

5.  He  should  not,  either  by  suggestions, 
or  faulty  questioning,  recite  for  the  pupils. 

6.  He  should  secure  the  interested  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils,  rather  than  the  forced 
attention. 

In  conclusion,  you  should  make  and  pre- 
serve a  complete  record  of  the  condition 
of  each  school. 

You  should  make  a  written  report  of 
your  visit  to  the  local  directors,  calling 
their  attention  only  to  such  matters  as 
properly  come  within  their  jurisdiction. 

You  should  also  make  a  written  state- 
ment to  the  teacher  calling  attention  to 
such  mistakes  as  you  deem  worthy  of  notice 
and  making  such  suggestions  as  will  tend 
to  improve  the  character  of  his  work.  If 
you  are  called  upon  at  the  closing  hour  to 
address  the  school,  respond  with  a  short, 
spicy  talk.  Speak  a  word  of  praise  if  you 
can  honestly  do  so,  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment, a  word  that  will  awaken  thought — 
but  make  it  short  if  you  would  have  teach- 
er and  pupil  appreciate  your  visit. 

—J.  D.  B medict . 


School  Officers'  Calendar  for  Illinois. 

[It  is  our  purpose  to  publish  a  revised  and  corrected  calendar 
of  school  officers'  duties  for  each  State,  the  approved  and  legal 
forms  for  which  are  embraced  in  our  series  of  blank  forms  and 
records. — Ed.] 

TREASURERS. 

* April  2,  i8go. — Post  five  notices  for  Trustee 
election.  Time,  places  (at  least  one  for  every  eight 
hundred  voters),  object.  Time  of  opening  and 
closing  of  polls.    (Art.  III.,  8,  18.) 

April  7. — Semi-annual  meeting  of  Trustees. 
(Art.  III.,  25,  26,  30.) 

Present  to  Trustees  the  statement  of  funds  for 
distribution.    (Art.  IV.,  14.) 

Present  books,  notes,  mortgages,  etc.,  for  exam- 
ination and  approval  by  Trustees. 

*On  or  before. 


April  7. — Publish  in  some  newspaper  in  the 
county,  for  one  week,  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  funds  of  the  districts,  and  of  the 
township  fund — separately — verified  by  affidavit. 
Cost  of  publication  not  to  exceed  $1.00  per  one 
hundred  words.  If  it  cannot  be  published  as  above, 
post  three  copies  in  same  manner  as  election  notices. 
(Art.  IV.,  19.)  , 

*April  g. — Deliver  sworn  statements  (semi-an- 
nual) to  Clerks  of  District  Boards.    (Art.  IV.,  16.) 

April  12. — Election  of  Trustee — not  more  than 
one  to  reside  in  any  one  district.    (Art.  III.,  5,  7.) 

One  of  the  Trustees  to  attend  to  each  polling 
place.    (Art.  III.,  18.) 

Return  poll-book  to  County  Superintendent 
within  ten  days.  (In  counties  having  township  or- 
ganization, where  boundaries  coincide,  return  poll- 
books  to  County  Clerk.)    (Art.  III.,  20,  19.) 

*  April  17. — Last  day  for  filing  with  Treasurer 
notice  of  appeal  from  decision  of  Trustees  on  divi- 
sion of  districts.    (Art.  III.,  54.) 

* April  22. — Order  of  election  in  new  district  (if 
any)  and  post  notices  of  same.    (Art.  Ill  ,  59.) 

*April  22. — Organization  of  Board  of  Trustees — 
appointment  of  Treasurer  for  two  years.  (Art. 
III.,  22.) 

Present  complete  annual  exhibit  of  all  accounts 
to  Trustees.    (Art,  IV.,  15.) 

File  bond — must  be  approved  by  majority  of 
board.    (Art.  IV.,  1.) 

* April  2*]. — File  map,  proceedings,  etc.,  with 
County  Clerk,  if  changes  be  made  in  district.  (Art. 
III.,  57— Art.  IV.,  19  ) 

*June  30. — Annual  report  of  exact  condition  of 
township  funds,  verified  by  Treasurer's  affidavit, 
must  be  delivered  to  County  Superintendent,  con- 
taining full  description  of  loans,  securities,  etc. 
(Art.  IV.,  6.) 

*July  13. — Report  statistics  to  County  Superin- 
tendent.   (Art.  III.,  28.) 

Deliver  statement  or  exhibit  (semi-annual)  to 
Clerks  of  District  Boards.    (Art.  IV.,  16.) 

*  August  11. — Return  certificates  of  tax  levy  to 
County  Clerk — with  maps,  in  case  of  any  changes. 
(Art.  IV.,  19- Art.  VIII.,  3.) 

October  6. — Same  as  upon  April  7,  above.  (Art. 
III.,  25,  26,  30— Art.  IV.,  14. 

DIRECTORS. 
*March  8. — Election  (in  districts  having  1,000  or 
more  population)  for  changes  in  district  boundaries. 
(Art.  III.,  49) 

*  March  18. — Present  petition  (in  district  with 
less  than  1,000  population)  to  Clerk  of  Board  of 
Trustees,  for  changes  in  district  boundaries.  (Art. 
III.,  50.) 

*March  28. — Deliver  notice  to  President  or  Clerk 
of  district  affected  by  the  proposed  changes.  (Art. 
III.,  50.) 

April  7. — Submit  record  of  all  official  acts  (signed 
by  President  and  Clerk)  to  Township  Treasurer, 
for  his  inspection  and  approval.    (Art.  V.,  17.) 

*  April  q.—  Enter  full  statement  of  district  ac- 
counts, subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  Treasurer,  upon 
the  Record  Book  of  the  district.    (Art.  IV.,  16.) 

*April  q. — Post  notices  of  annual  election. 
Notices  must  be  posted  in  at  least  three  of  the  most 
public  places,  stating  place,  time  of  opening  and 
closing  polls,  and  questions  to  be  voted  on.  (Art. 
V.,  8.) 

*April  ig.— Election  of  Director — return  poll- 
book  with  certificate  of  election  within  ten  days. 
(Art.  V„  5,  12.) 

Clerk  must  make  a  detailed  report  of  receipt 
and  expenditures  of  the  board  to  the  voters  present 
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and  send  copy  of  same  to  Township  Treasurer 
within  five  days.    (Art.  V.,  26.) 

Post  copy  of  Township  Treasurer's  statement  of 
district  account  on  front  door  where  election  is 
held.    (Art.  IV.,  16;  Art.  V.,  26.) 

*  April  2Q—  Organize — electing  President  and 
Clerk,  and  notify  Treasurer  thereof  immediately. 
(Art.  V.,  15,  21.) 

Establish  time  and  place  for  regular  meetings. 
(Art.  V.,  18,  19.) 

(No  act  of  the  Board  is  legal  except  it  be  at  a 
regular  or  special  meeting.) 

Report  to  County  Superintendent  names  of  teach- 
ers employed,  within  ten  days  after  contract. 
Must  have  school  taught  at  least  no  days.  Must 
pay  teacher's  wages  monthly.    (Art.  V.,  26.) 

May  use  any  funds,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  purchase  of  Records,  Libraries,  and  apparatus. 
Must  appoint  Truant  Officers.  (Act  approved  May 
24,  1889.)    (Art.  V.,  27.)   1  .A 

Have  pupils  instructed  in  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene.   (Act  approved  June  1,  1889.) 

*July  1. — Take  census  of  the  district.  (See  Art. 
V.,  22— Art.  III.,  28.) 

*July  7.—  Report  to  treasurer  all  statistics  called 
for  by  State  and  County  Superintendents.  (Art. 
V.,  22.) 

Deliver  to  Treasurer  all  schedules  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.    (Art.  V.  26.) 

July  1 5. — Enter  Treasurer's  Statement  on  Record 
Book — same  as  April  9.    (Art.  IV.,  16  ) 

August 5. — Return  certificate  of  tax  levy  to  Treas- 
urer.   (Art.  VIII.,  2.) 

October 6. — Same  as  upon  April  7.    (Art.  V.,  17.) 

TRUSTEES. 

April  2. — Post  five  notices  of  annual  election. 
(Art.  III.,  8.) 

April  7. — Examine  township  accounts.  Make 
changes  in  district.  Apportion  funds.  (Art.  III.,  25.) 
Semi-annual  Meeting.  (Art.  III. ,26,30,48,51, 52, 53.) 

April  12.—  Election  of  Trustees.  (Art.  III.,  5,  7.) 

No  two  Trustees  can  reside  in  the  same  district. 

Trustees  to  act  as  judges.    (Art.  III.,  n,  18.) 

Return  poll-book  within  ten  days  to  County  Su- 
perintendent (or  to  County  Clerk.)    (Art.  III.,  20.) 

*  April  Organize — elect  President  and  Treas- 
urer, the  latter  for  two  years.  Bond  to  be  filed 
with  County  Superintendent  by  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees.   (Art.  IV.,  1.)    (Art.  III.,  22.) 

Examine  complete  exhibit  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  township,  including  district  accounts.  (Art. 
IV.,  15.) 

May  7.  —Appoint  -appraisers  and  adjust  accounts 
for  new  districts.    (Art.  III.,  64.) 

October  6. — Examine  township  accounts.  Ap- 
portion funds.    (Art.  III.,  25,  26,  30.) 

President  and  Clerk  must  sign  record  of  proceed- 
ings.   (Art.  III.,  24.) 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

*  April  9.— Post  three  or  more  notices  of  election. 
(Art.  VI.,  6.) 

April  IQ.— Election  of  one-third  of  the  members 
to  fill  vacancies.    (Art.  VI.,  5.) 

For  other  duties,  see  Art.  VI.,  1  to  28. 

TEACHERS. 
For  Rights  and  Duties,  see  Art.  VII.,  1  to  17. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BONDS. 
For  Election,  Issue  and  Registry  of  Bonds,  see 
Art.  IX.,  1  to  7. 

Officers  and  Teachers  should  preserve  this  for 
future  reference. 


System. 

"While  it  is  true  that  no  method,  no  system,  and 
no  course  of  study  can  supply  the  teacher,  and  that 
the  teacher  is  the  life  of  the  school,  yet  even  the 
best  teacher  cannot  succeed  without  system,  method, 
and  a  course  of  study." 

So  writes  J.  Wernli,  President  of  the 
Northwestern  Normal  at  LeMars,  Iowa,  in 
the  Normal  Monthly.    Again,  he  says: 

"A  system  of  graded  schools  should  be  established 
in  every  township.  It  seems  so  natural  that  it  is  al- 
most a  wonder  that  it  is  not  generally  carried  into 
effect." 

We  are  glad  to  read  these  lines.  For  two 
reasons  are  we  glad.  First,  it  is  our  doc- 
trine. For  ten  years  we  have  preached  it, 
and  for  the  first  five  our  audience  thought 
us  visionary  in  our  estimation  of  the  ben- 
efits to  acrue  from  the  introduction  of  such 
system.  And  the  multitude  of  on-lookers, 
too  conservative  to  appreciate  anything 
but  their  own  wisdom  and  the  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  called  the  course  of  study,  the 
records,  the  reports,  the  plan  of  written  ex- 
aminations or  reviews  as  a  basis  for  promo- 
tion— all  these  were  called  "childish  play- 
things," serving  to  entertain  a  few  cranks 
like  ourself. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  glad  to  hear 
a  normal  man  so  outspoken.  We  are  go- 
ing over  to  LeMars  some  of  these  days  just 
to  give  Bro.  Wernli  a  hand-shake  in  token 
of  our  appreciation.  Our  Normal  school 
men  have  been  tardy  in  coming  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  movement,  which  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  advance  steps  of  the  cen- 
tury, looking  to  the  education  of  the  masses. 
It  was  left  for  years  to  the  efforts  of  an 
underpaid  county  superintendency,  handi- 
capped by  the  law,  and  of  their  equally 
underpaid  country  and  village  teachers. 
They  have  made  a  splendid  fight.  At  first 
a  victory  here,  another  there.  But  in  the 
past  two  years  the  shouts  of  triumph  have 
been  coming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Orgnization,  gradation,  classifi- 
cation, and  close  supervision  now  being  de- 
manded not  only  in  the  states  of  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley,  where  the  movement  origi- 
nated, but  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Oregon,  California,  Florida,  Texas,  etc. 

We  can  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which 
superintendents  and  teachers  everywhere 
will  read  Mr.  Wernli's  strong languge  touch- 
ing this  question.  Men  of  Mr.  Wernli's 
ability  are  a  power  in  the  educational  world. 
We  want  them.  They  will  carry  these  ques- 
tions into  the  highest  educational  bodies 
— state  and  national — in  the  country,  and 
force  recognition  and  consideration. 

H.  H. 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS. 

Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  presenting  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions— Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceding 
Issue. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Reading. 

I  am  a  country  pedagogue,  with  a  few- 
years  of  experience.  I  have  used  the  four 
methods, — Alphabet,  Word,  Phonic,  and 
Sentence.  I  much  prefer  the  Word  and 
Phonic  method  combined. 

The  teacher  should  have  three  or  four 
first  readers.  Take  from  them  the  words 
familiar  to  the  child,  first  presenting  the 
printed  form  in  the  book.  Begin  with 
nouns,  and  after  teaching  four  or  five,  use 
the  articles  a,  an,  and  the,  with  these  nouns. 
Then  introduce  verbs  in  short  sentences 
to  illustrate  the  words  already  learned. 
Teach  one  or  two  new  words  each  day  for 
the  first  month. 

About  the  second  week  begin  to  spell  by 
sound  the  easy  words;  that  is,  words  con- 
taining the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the 
vowels.  At  the  end  of  the  month  begin  to 
teach  words  that  cannot  be  easily  sounded 
by  letter. 

Have  pupils  trace  the  word  after  each 
lesson,  both  on  the  blackboard  (if  you 
have  sufficient  board  room)  and  on  slates. 
After  this,  have  them  try  writing  the  word 
without  tracing. 

Before  each  new  word  is  presented,  have 
the  word  previously  learned  written  from 
dictation. 

After  they  have  traced  one  lesson,  if  they 
get  nearly  the  correct  form,  I  give  a  word 
which  they  have  previously  traced.  I  hear 
them  read  three  times  each  day. 

Any  ordinary  pupil  should  master  one 
first  reader  and  enough  supplementary 
work,  given  by  the  teacher,  to  equal  an- 
other first  reader,  with  language,  number, 
and  spelling  (which  must  be  given  with  this 
grade),  in  a  term  of  seven  or  eight  months. 

When  they  have  finished  a  first  reader, 
they  should  be  able  to  spell  by  sound  and 
by  letter.    Pupils  should  be  able  to  write 


from  dictation  every  word  in  their  readers; 
also  write  original  sentences,  beginning 
and  closing  properly,  and  know  the  use 
of  the  principal  punctuation  marks. 

Some  teacher  may  think  this  too  much 
work.  I  believe  in  teaching  pupils  to  work. 
I  give  enough  "busy  work"  of  a  character 
to  make  their  work  a  pleasure. 

If  teachers  would  exact  diligence  from 
the  beginning,  there  would  be  less  negli- 
gence in  after  years. 

If  pupils  are  started  right,  there  will  be 
more  love  for  study  manifested  throughout 
their  school  life. 

—E.  F.  W. 


Illustration  of  Multiplication. 

Three  times  234  =  ? 

Let  us  first  make  231  out  of  match  sticks. 
How  many  bundles  of  hundreds  must  I 
have?  How  many  bundles  of  tens?  How 
many  ones? 

John,  you  may  write  234  in  figures  on 
the  board. 

I  will  put  the  234  match  sticks  in  the 
boxes,  2  hundreds,  3  tens,  4  ones. 

Class,  how  many  times  are  we  t6  take  234? 

I  will  put,  then,  three  234's  in  the  three 
rows  of  boxes.  You  see  that  we  have  one 
row  of  boxes  empty  for  our  result. 

James,  you  may  put  the  figure  3  under 
234  on  the  board. 

What  does  that  3  show  ? 

I  take  4  sticks  and  4  sticks  and  4  sticks. 

Class,  how  many  times  have  I  taken  4 
sticks  ? 

How  many  sticks  have  I  in  all? 

"You  have  12  sticks." 

What  shall  I  do  with  the  12  sticks? 

"Bind  10  sticks  together  in  a  bundle  and 
you  will  have  2  sticks  left." 

I  put  the  two  sticks  in  the  home  of  the 
ones.    Where  shall  I  put  the  bundle? 

"In  the  next  box  to  the  left,  ten's  home." 

Mary,  you  may  come  to  the  board  and 
place  the  figure  2  to  show  how  many  units 
we  have.  Where  do  we  place  2?  I  now 
take  3  tens,  and  3  tens,  and  3  tens.  How 
many  times  have  I  taken  3  tens?  How 
many  tens  have  I? 

"You  have  9  tens." 

But  I  have  one  ten  already  in  the  home 
of  the  tens.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  ten? 

"Add  it  to  nine  tens." 

How  many  shall  I  have  then? 

"You  will  have  ten  tens  or  one  hundred." 

That  is  correct,  so  I  bind  the  ten  tens, 
making  one  hundred,  and  put  it  in  the  box 
for  hundreds.    What  is  in  ten's  box? 
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"Ten's  box  is  empty." 

Carl,  you  may  come  to  the  board  and 
write  a  figure  in  the  result  to  show  that 
ten's  box  is  empty. 

I  now  take  2  hundreds,  and  2  hundreds, 
and  2  hundreds.  How  many  times  have 
I  taken  2  hundreds?  How  many  hundreds 
have  I? 

"You  have  one  hundred  to  add  to  six  hun- 
dreds." 

You  are  right.  Martin,  come  to  the 
board  and  write  a  figure  in  the  result  to 
show  that  I  have  7  hundreds. 

Let  us  look  at  our  sticks.  How  many 
large  bundles  or  hundreds  have  we?  What 
does  the  hundreds  place  in  the  figures  say? 

"It  says  seven  hundreds." 

How  many  bundles  of  tens  have  we? 

"We  have  no  tens." 

What  in  the  figure-result  says  we  have  no 
tens? 

"The  figure  naught." 
"How  many  ones  have  I? 
"You  have  two  ones." 
I  have  702  sticks;  what  does  the  answer 
in  figures  say? 
"It  says  702." 

What  did  I  take  each  time? 

"You  took  234  sticks." 
'We  call  234  the  multiplicand.    It  shows 
how  many  are  taken.    What  do  we  call 
234?  Why? 

How  many  times  did  I  take  234? 

"You  took  234  three  times." 

What  figure  shows  that  I  took  a  number 
3  times  in  the  example  you  worked? 

"The  figure  3." 

That  is  called  the  multiplier.  The  mul- 
tiplier shows  how  many  times  the  multi- 
plicand is  taken. 

How  many  did  I  make  in  all? 

"You  made  702  in  all." 

We  call  702  the  product. 

When  you  saw  me  place  234  sticks  in 
one  row,  and  234  sticks  in  another  row,  and 
234  sticks  below  these,  what  did  you  think 
I  was  going  to  do  with  the  sticks,  Dan? 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  add  them." 

We  will  add  them.  Dan,  you  may  write 
234  three  times  as  in  addition.  You  may 
find  the  sum.    What  is  the  sum? 

How  does  this  sum  compare  with  our 
product? 

"It  is  the  same." 

That  is  true,  and  multiplication  is  a  short 
method  of  adding  equal  numbers. 

— Lucy  Irwin  Harrington. 


The  first  college  founded  in  the  United 
States  was  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Reading  and  Language  Work. 

With  first-grade  pupils  we  pursue  the 
course  recommended  in  the  columns  of  the 
Council  some  two  years  since. 

After  the  child  has  learned  the  form  of  a 
few  words  common  to  his  vocabulary,  and 
the  participles  (a,  an,  and  the),  which  are 
so  closely  connected  in  utterance  with  the 
words  following  as  almost  to  form  a  part 
of  them,  we  follow  the  presentation  of 
each  set  of  "new"  words  with  one  or  two 
"idioms,"  or  combinations  of  words  com- 
mon to  child  usage,  such  as  //  is;  I  have-; 
I  will;  she  has;  you  can,  etc. 

The  steps  briefly  presented  would  be 
about  as  follows: 

The  new  words,  say,  are 

book  coat  knife 

bird  map  slate 

egg  ring  chair 

Here  are  nine  new  words — too  many  for 
a  class  of  beginners,  but  used  here  as  sub- 
ject for  illustration. 

After  both  print  and  script  forms  of 
these  words  are  known  to  pupils — are  rec- 
ognized at  sight — the  next  step  would  be 
prefacing  each  word  with  an  article,  as  fol- 
lows: 

a  book  the  coat  a  knife 
a  bird  the  map  a  slate 
an  egg         the  ring        a  chair 

Of  course  this  step  will  not  be  necessary 
with  each  succeeding  set  of  new  words,  as 
after  once  known  further  presentation  of 
the  article  forms  would  but  waste  time. 

At  the  next  step  we  introduce  with  these 
new  words  some  other  new  words.  It  may 
be  a  single  word,  but  in  practice  we  more 
frequently  use  some  combination  familiar 
to  the  child's  tongue  but  not  to  his  eye,  as 
those  above  indicated  or  as  follows: 

/  took;  he  found,  etc. 

We  then  have  complete  statements  before 
the  child's  eye,  which  by  reason  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
collectively,  he  readily  learns  to  read  at 
sight,  and  without  drawl  or  hesitancy. 

I  took  the  book.         He  took  the  coat. 

I  took  the  bird.  He  took  the  map. 

I  took  the  egg.  He  took  the  ring. 

He  found  a  knife.       I  found  the  coat. 

He  found  a  slate.       I  found  the  ring. 

He  found  a  chair.      I  found  the  bird. 

The  expressions  common  to  and  known 
to  all  children —  Will  you;  May  I;  Must 
he,  etc. — will  be  readily  learned  in  either 
print  or  script  form,  and  will  also  acquaint 
them  with  the  interrogative  form  of  state- 
ment. 
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In  teaching  children  the  correct  use, 
rather  the  correct  form  or  spelling  of  words 
classed  as  homonyms,  we  have  used  the  sen- 
tence method  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  that  too  in  its  direct  form.  Those 
readers  who  are  "shocked"  to  see  a  faulty 
expression  written  before  the  pupil,  would 
be  frequently  shocked  in  our  class  room, 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  upon  our 
board  such  monstrosities  as: 

I  will  right  you  a  letter  to-morrow. 

The  blew  violets  nodded  in  the  breeze  as 
it  blue  across  the  field,  etc. 

It  may  be  true  in  philosophy  that  these 
incorrect  forms  tend  to  "fix  incorrect  habits 
of  speech"  in  the  pupils,  but  it  is  not  true 
in  fact.  At  least  we  have  not  found  it  true 
in  our  own  experience  nor  in  that  of  others 
so  far  as  observed. 

The  theoretical  or  philosophic  conclu- 
sion in  the  premise  might  obtain  if  the 
teacher  presented  malconstructions  as  cor- 
rect, or  if  they  were  popularized  into  com- 
mon usage  in  the  school.  But  no  teacher 
does  this.  So,  much  that  is  said  and  writ- 
ten of  the  so-called  "philosophy"  and 
"psychologic  effect"  of  the  faulty  expres- 
sions written  for  correction  by  pupils,  ap- 
pears amusing,  if  not  silly,  to  teachers  of 
fair  experience  and  average  common  sense. 

We  frequently  give  short  dictation  exer- 
cises for  second-grade  pupils,  in  which  short 
sentences  are  used,  and  some  word  that 
has  a  homonym.  Thus: 

It  is  a  new  dress.        He  is  too  old. 

I  can  see  the  sea.        He  sent  me. 
He  is  eight  years  old,  etc. 

For  advanced  second-grade  pupils — 
and  by  "advanced"  we  mean  simply  pupils 
more  advanced  than  those  for  whose  in- 
struction the  foregoing  is  suggested — we 
have  found  nothing  to  equal  the  exercises 
given  by  Dr.  DeGarmo  in  his  No.  2  of 
"Language  Work  Below  the  High  School." 
As  illustration:  Suppose  I  want  to  teach 
the  meaning  and  use  of  pronouns:  Two  or 
three  lessons  will  suffice  to  show  the  meth- 
od of  these  excellent  little  books. 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 
To  the  Teacher. — The  following  exercises  are  in- 
tended to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  free  and  correct  use 
of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  nominative  forms 
especially,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the 
proper  agreement  of  the  verb.  Exercises  upon  pro- 
nouns in  the  objective  case  will  come  later. 

WHAT  THE  BIRDS  SAY. 

We  birds  have  a  glorious  time;  we  fly, 
and  hop,  and  skip.  We  sing  till  field  and 
wood  resound.  We  are  well  and  free  from 
care,  and  we  always  find  something  good 


to  eat.  Wherever  we  fly  the  table  is  set. 
When  the  day's  work  is  ended  we  settle  in 
trees.  We  softly  rest  through  the  night, 
and  have  beautiful  dreams.  When  the 
early  morning  light  breaks,  then  we  mount 
upon  our  wings,  and  fly  forth  in  the  world, 
singing  our  joyous  songs. 

Change  the  foregoing  so  that  only  one 
bird  shall  speak.  Ex. — I  have  a  glorious 
time;  I  fly,  and  hop,  and  skip. 

2.  Change  it  so  that  you  address  one 
bird  throughout.  Ex. — Bird,  you  have  a 
glorious  time;  you  fly,  and  hop,  and  skip. 

SENTENCE  EXERCISE. 

To  the  Teacher. — Let  the  child  use  the  pronoun 
it  in  this  exercise. 

The  fox  is  a  beast  of  prey.  The  fox 
hunts  living  animals. — The  mouse  belongs 
to  the  gnawers.  The  mouse  has  four  gnaw- 
ing teeth. — The  sheep  is  a  domestic  ani- 
mal. The  sheep  is  cared  for  by  man. — 
The  frog  can  jump.  The  frog  has  long 
hind  legs. — The  bee  is  a  useful  insect.  The 
bee  gives  us  honey  and  wax. — The  robin 
is  a  migratory  bird.  The  robin  migrates 
in  autumn. 

Use  the  pronoun  in  the  second  sentence 
of  each  pair.  Ex. — The  fox  is  a  beast  of 
prey.    It  hunts  living  animals. 

SENTENCE  EXERCISE. 
THE  CRICKET  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

To  the  Teacher. — Nothing  is  more  natural  to  the 
child  than  personification.  In  this  lesson  let  him 
think  of  the  cricket  as  she,  and  the  butterfly  as  he. 

A  little  cricket  sat  in  the  grass.  The 
cricket  saw  a  beautiful  butterfly  fly  from 
flower  to  flower.  The  cricket  envied  the 
butterfly;  for  the  butterfly  had  a  beautiful 
color.  "Ah,"  sighed  the  cricket,  "why  am 
I  not  as  beautiful  as  the  butterfly!"  Many 
children  came  across  the  meadow.  The 
children  espied  the  summer  birdling. 
"Heigh  ho!"  cried  the  children,  "see  the 
beautiful  butterfly."  The  children  ran  with 
hat  and  apron  after  the  butterfly.  The 
butterfly  tried  to  escape,  but  a  child  caught 
him.  But  the  child  was  careless.  The  child 
broke  off  one  of  his  wings.  Then  the 
child  crushed  in  his  little  head.  The  cricket 
had  seen  it  all.  "Ah,"  said  the  cricket, 
"how  good  it  is  that  I  live  in  conceal- 
ment!" 

Write  the  story,  putting  the  proper  pro- 
nouns in  place  of  the  italicized  words. 
(You  may  think  of  the  cricket  as  she,  and 
the  butterfly  as  he.)  Ex. — A  little  cricket 
sat  in  the  grass.  She  saw,  etc.  She  envied 
him,  for  he  had  a  beautiful  color. 

—Mrs.  H.  //. 
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INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  in  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second,  or  Intermediate, 
Form. 


The  Use  of  Text -Books. 

[Suggestions  specifically  adapted  to  Intermediate  language 
work  (4th  grade)  for  March — and  forcibly  applicable  to  all 
studies.— Ed.] 

Just  what  the  child  meets  with  in  the 
school  room  may  never  be  repeated  in  life, 
and  just  the  work  found  in  the  text-book 
may  never  solve  a  problem  in  life,  hence 
our  labors  must  not  be  limited  by  the 
text  given.  We  must,  however,  use  the 
book  as  a  guide,  as  a  great  center  around 
which  cluster  the  problems  of  life,  all 
pointing  to  it  as  the  source  of  authority. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  simply  to 
conduct  the  pupil  along  the  beaten  track 
of  the  text-book.  He  is  the  medium  stand- 
ing between  the  book  and  the  child,  and 
the  book,  together  with  his  experience  and 
best  judgment,  must  be  the  great  store- 
house from  whence  passes  through  him, 
that  which  will  enrich  and  make  fertile  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. 

Remember  that  it  is  the  thinking  boy 
that  becomes  the  educated  man.  Orcutt 
well  said  that  "the  work  of  American  edu- 
cators will  not  be  accomplished  until  a  na- 
tion of  thinkers  has  been  produced  by  our 
public  schools."  From  this  we  infer  that 
he  who  fails  to  enlarge  the  thinking  power 
fails  to  educate. 

The  "method"  of  using  the  text-book 
claims  our  attention.  We  can  make  it  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  a  help  or  an 
obstacle  in  the  way.  No  true  teacher  will 
put  a  book  into  the  hands  of  a  child  with 
a  new  subject  and  tell  him  to  study  it.  It 
would  be  like  putting  him  in  charge  of  a 
locomotive  with  orders  to  run  it. 
"*  Before  giving  the  text  the  teacher  should 
in  some  way  illustrate  the  subject  before 
the  class  without  so  much  as  mentioning 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  book.  He 
should  adapt  himself  to  his  class  and 
make  the  subject  in  hand  so  simple  as  to 
be  perfectly  understood  by  every  pupil,  and 
then  turn  to  that  part  of  the  subject  as 
treated  in  the  book. 

For  example,  you  have  just  begun  gram- 
mar; you  have  developed  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  makes  all  name-words  nouns. 
"James  sold  the  book,  after  he  had  read  it," 
is  the  sentence,  and  James  and  he  are  words 
for  consideration.  James  tells  us  who  sold 
the  book;  is  a  name-word,  therefore  a 
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noun,  etc.  This  disposed  of,  we  take  up 
the  word  he.  The  pupil  called  to  recite 
says,  "he  tells  us  who  had  read  the  book." 
If  your  pupils  are  such  as  think  and  inves- 
tigate, this  will  be  contradicted  at  once. 
The  word  he  does  not  tell  who  had  read 
the  book,  but  stands  for  the  noun  of  the  per- 
son who  had  read  the  book.  The  class  at 
once  see  that  while  he  is  apparently  a  name 
word  it  is  not  used  just  like  the  word  James. 
A  new  kind  of  word  has  been  found,  and 
after  the  distinction  between  this  and  the 
name-word  has  been  made  clear,  it  is  time 
to  give  a  name  to  the  new  word.  We  call 
it  pronoun.  Then  turn  to  the  pronoun  in 
text-book  and  fully  develop. 

—  C.  C.  Harper. 


Solutions  by  Aliquot  Parts. 

It  will  be  found  that  solutions  of  simple 
problems  by  "aliquot  parts"  will  give  the 
pupils  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  grades  a 
power  of  quick  mental  analysis,  valuable  to 
them  not  only  during  the  balance  of  their 
school  life,  but  in  the  business  activity  of 
after  years. 

To  illustrate  a  few  of  the  multitude  of 
applications  of  the  process,  take  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

What  is  the  cost  of  864  bu.  of  wheat,  at 
80  cents  per  bu.? 

SOLUTION. 

Cost  of  1  bu.  =  $  .80 
"  100  "  —  80.00 
"  700  "  =  560  00 
"  50  "  =  40.00 
"  10  "  =  8  00 
3  2-4o 

Cost  of  863  bu.  =$691.20 

What  is  the  cost  of  678  ft.  of  flooring,  at 
$25  per  M  ? 

SOLUTION. 

1,000  ft.  cost  $  25.OO 
5,000      "  125.OO 

500      "  12.50 

IOO      "  2.50 

IOO  "  2.50 
50      "  I.25 

30     ''(f)  -75 

6,780  ft.  cost  $169.50 

What  is  the  cost  of  4,320  lbs.  of  beef,  at 
$4.80  per  cwt? 

SOLUTION. 

IOO  lbs.  cost  $  4.80 
1,000  "  48.00 
3,000      "  144.00 

200  "  9.60 
20  (|  of IOO)  .96 

4,320  lbs.  cost  $207.36 
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The  interest  on  a  note  for  1  year  at  6 
per  cent  is  $14.40.  What  would  be  the 
interest  on  the  same  note  for  3  years,  7 
months,  and  27  days,  at  8  per  cent? 

SOLUTION. 

Interest  on  note  1  year,  at  6  per  cent,  $14 
"  "      I    "     "  2       "  4 

Interest  on  note  I  year,  at  8  per  cent, 
2    "  "8 

"  "      6  mos.  "  8  " 

1    "     "8  " 

"  "     15  days  "  8  " 

"    10  "  (|)  «  8 

u     2  «  (f)  »  8  « 

Int.  on  note,  3  yrs.,  7  mos.,  27  days, 

at  8  per  cent,  $70.25 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this  form 
of  solution  is  not  presented  as  the  best  or 
the  proper  form  to  be  finally  taught  the 
pupil  for  his  use  in  after  life.  Solution  by 
"aliquot  parts"  is  urged  for  its  discipline 
here,  rather  than  for  its  practical  applica- 
tion as  a  general  process  of  solution,  though 
the  latter  value  of  it  should  not  and  cannot 
be  ignored. 

Familiarity,  born  of  extensive  applica- 
tion, will  in  after  life  shorten  the  process 
of  solution  of  many  or  all  of  these  prob- 
lems. Yet  that  very  mental  power  acquired 
by  practice  of  the  "longer  way"  is  the  pow- 
er which  discovers  and  applies  the  "shorter 
way"  in  after  years.    To  illustrate: 

Find  cost  of  97,600  lbs.  of  coal  at  $1.80 
per  ton. 

By  taking  aliquot  parts,  we  have: 
2,000  lbs.  cost  $  1.80 
20,000       "  18.00 
60,000       "  5400 
10,000       "  9.00 
5,000       "  4.50 

5°°  "  -45 
100       "  .09 

97,600  lbs.  cost  $87.84 

In  after  years  the  boy  will  learn,  if  he 
does  not  already  know,  that  he  can  point 
the  97,600  (97.600),  divide  by  2  and  mul- 
tiply by  1.80  (1.8),  and  get  the  result, 
$87.84;  or  that  he  can  multiply  97,600  by 
1.80,  divide  by  2,  and  then  point  and  get 
$87.84,  etc.,  etc. 

While  this  is  true,  he  may  also  discover 
a  more  condensed  and  more  mental  aliquot 
solution,  thus: 

97,600  lbs.,  at  $1.00  per  ton,  $48.80 
97,600  "  .50  "  24.40 
97,600  "  .25  "  12.20 
97,600  "  .05  "  2.40 
87,600  lbs.,  at  $1.80  per  ton,  $87.84 

And  even  this  will  be  materially  short- 
ened by  the  student  expert  in  "aliquot 
parts."  g. 


The  Story  of  the  Oak. 

(For  supplementary  reading,  3d  and  4th  grades) 

"  And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

It  is  evening's  quiet  hour.  All  day  long 
the  sweet  south  wind  has  sported  'mid  leafy 
boughs  and  budding  twigs.  New  born 
blossoms,  caught  in  the  embrace  of  passing 
breezes,  one  by  one,  have  parted  from 
their  parent  stem,  and  floated  noiselessly 
down  until  the  greensward  beneath  has 
become  a  mosaic  of  white  and  purple.  The 
wind  has  softened  to  a  zephyr  so  gentle 
that  the  leaves  are  scarcely  stirred,  and 
smiling  flowerets,  trodden  upon  by  the 
lightsome  feet  of  the  spirit  breeze,  bow 
their  pretty  heads  and  rain  sweet  perfume 
on  all  around.  The  birds  are  caroling  their 
good-night  hymn.  The  declining  sun  is 
piercing,  here  and  there,  the  emerald  foliage 
with  lances  of  golden  light. 

As  I  enter  the  wood,  the  last  notes  of  the 
Vesper  hymn  come  floating  to  my  en- 
chanted ear;  the  birds  have  ended  their 
roundelay;  the  sun  has  placed  the  last  ar- 
row in  his  burnished  quiver,  and  from  leaf 
and  bough  has  come  the  last  plaintive  strain 
of  the  evening  refrain,  and  all  is  silence. 

I  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  oak,  and, 
as  I  gaze  at  its  stalwart  body  and  spreading 
arms,  it  begins  to  speak,  and  this  is  its 
story: 

"Once  an  acorn  grew  upon  the  topmost 
branch  of  an  oak  more  stately  than  you  see 
me.  All  day  November's  ruthless  blast  had 
buffeted  with  its  giant  strength.  I  saw 
companion  after  companion  snatched  from 
its  cradle  and  borne  on  swift  and  cruel 
wing,  I  know  not  where.  Soon  I  was  left 
alone.  I  determined  to  resist  no  longer, 
and  yield,  half  hoping  that  my  lot  might 
be  cast  among  others  as  luckless  as  myself. 

I  threw  myself  on  the  wings  of  the  very 
next  gust,  and  was  borne  along  until  I  fell 
beneath  the  bark  of  a  decaying  log.  As  I 
lay  there  I  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie.  Said 
I,  'my  mission  is  ended.  Here  I  am  doomed 
to  moulder  and  die  in  obscurity.  In  this 
lonely  dale  no  human  eye  will  ever  fall  on 
me;  no  hand  will  ever  rescue  me  from  ob- 
livion. Beneath  this  unsightly  log  even 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain  will  be  denied 
me.'  While  I  thus  mused  a  small  piece  of 
bark  just  over  me  loosened  and  fell,  com- 
pletely covering  me.  Now,  I  thought,  this 
is  worse  than  before.  To  be  entombed 
alive!  Ere  long  another  piece  loosened 
and  dropped  on  me,  and  another,  and  an- 
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other.  The  weight  above  sent  me  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  earth.  I  longed  for 
freedom.  I  longed  for  my  former  state  of 
existence,  when,  at  the  top  of  the  tallest 
tree  in  the  wood,  I  looked  with  scorn  upon 
my  companions  below.  Now,  it  seemed,  I 
was  destined  to  be  as  much  humiliated  as  I 
had  been  previously  exalted. 

Months  passed,  and  freedom  seemed  to 
become  less  and  less  possible.  One 
day  I  felt  myself  growing  larger.  Hope 
again  came  to  me.  Perhaps  I  should  be- 
come large  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
break  my  prison  bars  and  set  myself  at 
liberty.  I  then  fell  into  a  stupor.  When 
consciousness  returned,  I  was  above  ground 
in  a  new  form  and  a  new  garb.  I  had  be- 
come an  independent,  living  plant,  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  one  from  which  I  had 
been  parted. 

I  took  new  courage.  I  put  out  new  roots 
and  rootlets;  I  multiplied  my  branches  and 
leaves.  After  a  time,  the  birds  came  and 
lodged  in  my  boughs,  and,  beneath  in  my 
shadow,  the  cows  lingered  at  noontide  to 
chew  their  cud.  Thousands  have  stopped 
to  admire  my  towering  form  and  expatiate 
on  my  myriad  leaves.  I  have  peopled  this 
whole  valley  with  other  oaks  that  will  per- 
petuate my  name  when  I  am  gone. 

Some  day,  the  woodman  will  pause  at 
my  base  and  say,  'I  must  have  you.'  What- 
ever my  fate,  I  am  resigned;  whether  I 
adorn  the  palace  of  a  king  or  build  the 
peasant's  hut.  1  have  long  since  learned 
that  out  of  seeming  ill  good  may  come." 

"Look  about  you,"  spoke  the  oak.  "more 
than  a  century  looks  down  upon  you,  but, 
at  my  base,  encased  in  stone,  is  the  form  of 
a  tree  more  beautiful  than  I  ever  was.  Be- 
neath the  turf  at  my  base  is  the  form  of 
what  geologists  call  sigillaria,  a  tree  of 
long,  long  ago;  its  spiral  rows  of  scars, 
where  the  leaves  dropped  off,  as  perfect  as 
they  were  the  day  it  grew.  Imbedded  in 
the  same  rock  are  specimens  of  other  trees 
and  plants  that  adorned  the  earth  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  man. 

Though  dead  these  yet  speak.  Listen  to 
their  story  as  you  have  listened  to  mine, 
and  remember  that  the  same  God  who 
made  you  an  immortal  spirit,  hath  also 
made  immortal  the  leaves,  the  flower,  and 
the  tree."  —R.  h.  Adams. 

Smithland,  Ky. 


Unlike  the  majority  of  things  in  this 
queer  world,  fogs  are  always  mist  until 
they  are  gone.  —Baltimore  American. 


Language  and  Grammar  Exercises. 

[The  following  exercises  are  suggested  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Adams'  "Story  of  the  Oak."— Ed.] 

THIRD-GRADE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  story,  and 
tell  the  kind  of  story  this  is. 

2.  Assign  a  paragraph  or  more  to  each 
pupil  to  rewrite  in  his  own  language. 

3.  Collect  these  rewritten  paragraphs  in 
the  order  of  the  original,  and  have  them 
read  as  a  continuous  story — a  new  "Story 
of  the  Oak."  Call  attention  to  the  errors, 
to  improvements  made,  to  changes  which 
yet  could  be  made  to  advantage,  etc. 

4.  Have  each  pupil  write  the  complete 
thought  of  the  story  as  he  sees  it,  then  com- 
pare and  correct  these. 

5.  At  another  time  dictate  a  paragraph 
or  two  of  the  story — slowly — for  pupils  to 
write.  When  all  are  through  writing,  have 
papers  change  hands;  then  read  the  para- 
graphs as  a  proof-reader  would,  calling 
capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks,  and 
noting  the  spelling  of  difficult  words,  each 
pupil  correcting  the  errors  of  his  neighbor, 
as  indicated  by  the  teacher's  reading. 

6.  Make  lists  of  words  found  in  the  story 
for  use  as  indicated  below. 

Use  the  following  in  short  sentences: 
haunts  chanted  plaintive 

sermons  roundelay  stalwart 

greensward      zephyr  blast 
sported  flowerets  ruthless 

mosaic  perfume  etc.,  etc. 

vesper  emerald 
Write  opposite  each  of  the  following  words 
its  appropriate  synonym: 

ruthless — cruel  woodman — woodcutter 
stately —  resigned — 

giant —  dropped — 

buffetted —         lingered — 
mission —  turf — 

oblivion —  imbedded — 

entombed —        etc.,  etc. 

FOURTH-GRADE  EXERCISES. 

t.  Name  the  sentences  in  one  or  more 
paragraphs  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Oak," 
and  tell  the  kind  of  sentence  each  is. 

2.  Analyze  each  as  to  its  chief  elements, 
then  select  and  classify  the  phrases  and 
clauses. 

In  this  connection,  call  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  to  the  diagram,  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  analysis.  Do  not  fail  to  impress 
them  that,  while  the  following  diagram  may 
aid  them  more  readily  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  analysis  of  the  sentence  used,  the 
diagram  is  of  no  value  to  them  after  they 
once  have  learned  its  analysis. 
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Take  the  sentence,  "Imbedded in  the  same 
rock  are  specimens  of  other  trees  and  plants 
that  adorned  the  earth  long  before  the  age 
of  man." 

The  elements  of  this  sentence  and  their 
relation  may  be  clearly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing diagram.  We  give  diagrams  blank, 
leaving  the  arrangement  of  elements  wholly 
to  pupil. 


3.  Arrange  nouns  and  pronouns  in  refer 
ence  to  case,  thus: 


Nom. 
It 

hour 

wind 

blossoms 

mosaic 

wind 

birds 

etc. 


Obj. 
day 
boughs 
twigs 
breezes 
parent  stem 
heads 
hymn 
etc. 


Pas. 
evening's 
his 

November's 

my 

their 

etc. 


After  listing,  have  pupils  give  reasons 
why  for  the  case  of  each  noun  and  pronoun. 


Oral  Spelling. 

ADVANCED  AND  INTERMEDIATE. 

1.  Arrange  class  in  line,  standing. 

2.  Pronounce  word  but  once;  this  will 
aid  in  securing  and  holding  attention. 

3.  Pupil  pronounce  word  before  spelling 

it. 

4.  In  these  grades  do  not  require  pupils 
to  pronounce  syllables. 

5.  Do  not  correct,  pass  to  "next,"  nor 
in  any  way  call  attention  of  class  to  words 
missed.  Let  the  members  of  class  note 
and  trap  these;  the  pupil  correcting  or 
"trapping"  the  word  to  pass  above  the  one 
who  missed  it,  and  also  those  who  failed 
to  correct  the  misspelling. 


6.  Fix  a  penalty  of  reducing  to  foot  of 
class  any  member  persisting  in  speaking 
too  low  or  indistinct  to  be  heard  by  all,  or 
for  inattention  or  whispering. 

7.  Teacher  having  checked  all  misspelled 
words,  whether  "trapped"  or  not,  repro- 
nounces  them  to  class.  After  several  les- 
sons, these  words  are  placed  on  board  and 
taken  as  a  lesson. 

8.  To  teach  meaning  the  words  spelled 
— and  this  should  always  be  done — take  a 
lesson  of  suitable  length,  and  have  pupils, 
as  words  are  pronounced,  place  them  in 
proper  construction  in  short  sentences,  a 
misuse  being  "trapped"  the  same  as  the 
misspelling.  Thus: 

Pronounce,  spell,  and  properly  use  the  fol- 
lowing words: 


J  irruption 
'  [  eruption 


(  critic 
'  {  critique 

J  conceal 
3"  {  dissemble 

(  subtile 
4'  I  subtle 

I  content 
*>'  j  satisfied 


6. 


7- 


liniment 
lineament 
prejudiced 
biased 


s.  \  ceJery 

(  salary 


I  elicit 
{  illicit 
j  maxim 
(  proverb 


10. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Form  Study  in  Reading. 

By  form  study  we  mean  a  study  of  the 
particular  piece  as  written.  It  is  presumed 
to  go  along  with  the  thought  study  in  read- 
ing. The  form  study  includes  (1)  a  study 
of  the  words  used;  (2)  a  study  of  the  ex- 
pression as  a  whole.  In  studying  the  words 
of  course  the  dictionary  is  to  be  freely 
used.  Sentences  should  be  made  of  the 
words  showing  that  the  pupil  understands 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  Synonyms  should 
be  substituted  in  the  original  that  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  may  be  caught.  The  fol- 
lowing illustrates  what  is  meant: 

The  steeple  was  swathed  in  a  cloud  of 
vapor  that  gloomed  the  whole  village. 

All  the  cattle  in  the  field  collected  in 
serried  groups  and  determined  to  quell  the 
onset  of  the  mastiff. 

We  heard  the  matin  bell  at  dawn 
Ring  over  hill  and  wood  and  lawn; 
Then  cast  aside  our  gloomy  mood, 
To  hear  the  echo  through  the  wood; 
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Then  as  we  saw  the  rising  day 
Beam  on  tall  spire  and  shadowed  way, 
Our  homeward  path  we  wended  slow, 
Past  murmuring  brook  where  trickled  low 
The  pearly  trophies  that  the  spring 
Brought  from  the  hills  around  to  fling 
Into  the  brook  that  murmured  thanks 
To  every  rill  that  sought  its  banks. 

The  above  was  done  at  the  request  that 
all  the  words  in  the  lesson  be  put  into  a 
connected  paragraph. 

(2)  By  study  of  the  expression  we  mean 
a  study  of  the  language  as  a  whole,  beau- 
ties of  style,  fine  descriptions,  etc.  To  aid 
in  this  study,  we  have  found  paraphrasing 
and  re-writing  of  the  piece  a  great  help. 
The  paraphrasing  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"The  stag  in  the  evening  had  drunk  of  the 
clear  waters  of  Monan's  rill  when  the 
moon's  broken  image  was  seen  on  the  rip- 
pling water  as  it  flowed  hurriedly  over  the 
pebbles,  and  had  taken  refuge  for  the  night 
in  his  lair  in  the  shades  of  Glenartney. 
But  when  the  rising  sun  shone  on  the  head 
of  Ben  Vorilech  as  if  to  kindle  a  signal  fire 
there,  far  up  the  rocky  way  sounded  the 
heavy  bay  of  the  blood-hounds,  while  from 
a  farther  distance  were  heard  the  rattling 
of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  clanging  of  the 
hunting-horn  as  the  hunters  rushed  down 
the  valley  to  begin  the  chase. 

The  sun  was  approaching  the  western 
horizon.  Darkness  began  to  nestle  in  the 
deep  ravines,  but  the  tall,  purple  peaks  and 
craggy  spires  stood  in  the  full  light  of  de- 
clining day.  As  the  bright  rays  fell  strug- 
gling on  the  highest  parts,  they  seemed  to 
clothe  them  in  mantles  of  living  fire.  But 
not  one  beam  from  the  setting  sun  could 
fall  in  the  dark  ravines  below,  when  the 
long  path  in  deep  shadow  wended  its  way 
round  many  a  pyramid  of  rock  that  lifted 
abruptly  its  lofty  and  shattered  summit 
from  the  dell." 

To  illustrate  the  re-writing  the  following 
paper  is  given.  The  piece  was  Lowell's  "The 
Courtin':" 

"God  makes  such  lovely  and  beautiful 
nights,  all  bright  with  moonlight  and  snow 
which  spread  over  landscapes  and  hills.  It 
was  just  such  a  night  that  Ezekiel  started 
forth  toward  the  old  farm  house  where 
pretty  Huldah  lived: — for  the  purpose  of 
courting,  of  course.  He  approached  the 
house  unseen,  and,  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dow as  he  passed,  saw  the  pretty  maid  par- 
ing apples  by  the  great  fire-place  that  was 
well  filled  with  blazing  walnut  logs.  Little 
sparks  flew  out  toward  the  young  lady 
whose  cheeks  were  even  more  rosy  than 


the  apples  she  was  peeling.  The  room 
looked  very  cheerful — partly  because  she 
was  there — and  on  the  wall  hung  some  old 
armor,  and  various  things. 

"To  the  love-sick  Ezekiel,  the  scene  was 
charming  as  the  illumination  of  the  judg- 
ment day,  perhaps  the  thought.  He  was 
a  six-foot-tall,  strong,  and  gritty  young  fel- 
low, famed  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
pitched  a  ton  of  hay  and  the  straight  fur- 
rows which  he  made  in  the  field  in  plowing 
time.  He  had  flirted  with  many  young 
bumpkins,  but  could  not  leave  his  heart 
with  any  one  but  Huldah. 

"She  had  a  good  opinion  of  him,  by  the 
way.  Not  one  could  roar  'Old  Hundred' 
more  loudly  on  Sunday  than  he  in  the  choir 
— she  thought.  And  she  would  blush  fur- 
iously in  prayer  time  when  she  thought  he 
was  looking  at  her  new  meeting  bonnet. 
On  this  particular  night  she  looked  fine,  I 
tell  you.  She  felt  certain  that  he  would 
call  that  night,  and  when  she  heard  a  foot- 
step at  the  door  and  some  one  cleaning  his 
feet,  she  was  much  excited,  of  course.  He 
came  in  slowly  with  a  jumping  heart,  and 
was  rather  annoyed  when  Huldah  resumed 
her  apple  peeling.  'You  want  to  see  my 
pa,  I  suppose?'  she  said.  'Well  no, — I 
came  designing — ;'  'To  see  my  ma?  She's 
sprinkling  clothes  for  to-morrow's  iron- 
ing,' said  Huldah  quickly.  Awkward  Eze- 
kial  was  much  confused  and  stood  before 
her,  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other, 
not  knowing  which  one  he  felt  the  worst 
on  either. 

"At  last  he  said,  'I'd  better  call  again.' 
T  think  likely,  Mister,'  said  Huldah.  Poor 
Ezekiel  was  sorely  hurt,  and  the  upshot  of 
it  all  was  that  ma  stepped  in  the  room  just 
in  time  to  blush  and  congratulate  the  young 
folks.  Huldy  turned  pale  and  blushed,  of 
course,  and  the  knot  was  tied  next  Sunday. 

June  Brown." 

By  comparing  these  exercises  with  the 
original,  the  beauties  of  the  author  may  be 
more  easily  seen.  It  is  not  difficult  to  lead 
ordinarily  bright  pupils  to  see  the  beauty 
of  form  in  a  piece  they  comprehend. 
Different  authors  may  be  compared  very 
advantageously.  We  think  that  such  work 
as  this  leads  naturally  into  the  study  of  lit- 
erature as  literature.  Begin  with  pieces  of 
fine  description  and  pass  from  this  through 
conception  into  the  subtler  beauties  of  the 
intellect.  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  is  a 
most  excellent  poem  for  the  beginning  of 
such  work.  James  B.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Writing. 

To  those  who  believe  that  "  uniformity 
of  action  "  must  be  secured  to  attain  the 
best  results  in  teaching  penmanship.  I 
contribute  this  article,  having  found  it  a 
very  good  way  of  securing  attention,  which 
underlies  the  securing  of  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  correct  construction  of  letters 
by  the  pupils. 

To  obtain  and  hold  this  concentration 
to  the  work  at  hand  I  conduct  my  writing 
recitation  of  twenty  minutes  according  to 
the  following  system  of  counting,  which 
lets  the  pupils  do  the  commanding,  as  I 
may  direct,  by  calling  the  numbers. 

When  the  time  comes  for  writing  I  say 
"  one,"  on  hearing  which  any  pupil  who 
thinks  of  it  first — sometime  two  or  three, 
oftener  one — says,  "  material,"  when  two 
monitors  pass  the  writing  material  to 
pupils;  while  that  is  being  done,  if  not 
having  done  it  before,  I  place  the  copy 
on  the  board.  This  finished  I  say,  "  two," 
when  they  say  "  copy,"  and  read  it  from 
the  board.  On  saying  "  three  "  they 
say  "  attention,"  when  each  looks  at  the 
copy  that  all  may  participate  in  "  four," 
which  is  "  analysis,"  which  consists  o 
naming  and  numbering  the  principles, 
comparing  and  contrasting,  and  telling 
characteristics.  That  through,  I  say  "five," 
they,  "position,"  which  means  for  writing, 
including  paper,  pen,  and  entire  body. 
When  I  say  "  six,"  "  take  ink  "  is  heard;  at 
"  seven,"  "  place  pens."  Next  I  say  "eight," 
calling  for  "  write,"  which  they  utter  very 
low  of  their  own  accord,  probably  because 
their  attention  is  now  upon  what  they  are 
going  to  write  more  than  upon  what  they 
are  saying.  Having  given  enough  time 
for  the  copy  to  be  written  once,  I  repeat 
"  seven,"  and  they  the  command  above 
belonging  to  that  number.  The  same 
with  "eight."  The  extent  of  this  repeti- 
tion is  governed  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
copy.  On  going  around  the  room  during 
this  process  I  discover  general  mistakes 
and  pass  to  the  board  to  exhibit  them,  at  the 
same  time  saying  "  three,"  when  they  say 
and  give  "  attention,"  and  criticise  the 
error.  This  is  repeated  till  the  copy  is 
rightly  made,  which  seldom  takes  more 
than  one  recitation.  At  "  nine,"  "  place 
material"  is  said,  and  the  monitors  col- 
lect; "ten."  means  "wipe pens,"  "eleven," 
"  close  bottles,"  "  twelve,"  "position,"  i.  e., 
for  recess,  when  the  exercise  is  over.  The 
whole  may  be  conducted  without  using 
any  words,  by  the  twelve  numbers,  unless 


it  be  some  special  criticism  on  examining 
the  work.  "Six"  is  more  important  at  the 
start  than  at  any  other  time.  Should  one 
get  out  of  position  I  say,  "five,"  and  some 
one  is  ready  with  the  command,  "position," 
which  instantly  throws  the  guilty  one  back 
before  the  others  can  see  who  it  is. 

If  any  reader  of  this  article  who  feels 
the  need  of  help  in  conducting  writing, 
and  who  is  not  too  rutted  to  old  ways,  will 
give  it  a  trial,  I  believe  success  will  fol- 
low.    Try  it.  —J.  L.  Hughes. 


Advanced  Reading. 

The  small  pupils  of  a  school  make  a 
great  deal  of  improvement  in  reading  dur- 
ing a  term  while  the  advanced  pupils  who 
have  the  idea  that  they  can  read  without 
much  preparation  make  but  slight  advance- 
ment. They  have  learned  to  pronounce 
more  words  but  their  articulation  is  indis- 
tinct. The  time  alloted  to  a  reading  class 
in  a  district  school  is  so  limited  that  each 
pupil  reads  very  little  each  day.  Hence, 
the  necessity  for  requiring  the  pupil  to  read 
their  lessons  aloud  many  times,  at  home. 
Show  them  what  you  mean  by  reading 
aloud;  no  mumbling  in  an  undertone  as 
some  do,  but  speaking  distinctly  like  they 
do  in  the  recitation.  Suppose  that  each 
member  of  a  class  can  pronounce  all  the 
words  in  the  selection;  yet  we  are  not  to 
conclude  that  each  one  can  read.  It  is  very 
encouraging  to  such  pupils  to  be  permitted 
to  read  some  familiar  selection  (We  Are 
Seven,  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  etc.)  which  the 
teacher  may  write  on  the  board. 

The  teacher  can  have  selections  repeat- 
edly read  till  the  pupils  make  themselves 
familiar  with  them.  By  reading  a  piece 
many  times,  they  will  soon  commit  it  to 
memory;  then  they  should  recite  it,  hav- 
ing better  opportunity  to  hear  and  correct 
their  voices. 

It  is  a  pleasing  exercise  to  have  the 
fourth  and  fifth  reader  classes  read  in  con- 
cert some  piece  that  they  know.  This  gives 
more  time  for  the  recitation  and  will  result 
in  better  reading.  E.  V.  C. 


Division  of  Decimals. 

Most  teachers  will  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  many  of  their  pupils,  and  fre- 
quently even  those  who  have  been  through 
the  arithmetic,  cannot  accurately  locate 
the  decimal  point  in  Division.  If  this 
be  true,  it  should  cause  all  thinking,  pro- 
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gressive  teachers  to  cast  about  for  a  bet- 
ter means  of  teaching  division,  and  if 
their  text-books  do  not  give  a  practical 
method,  they  should  look  elsewhere. 

Almost  all  of  the  arithmetics  give  a 
method  something  like  this:  "  Divide  as 
in  simple  numbers,  and  from  the  right 
hand  of  the  quotient  point  off  as  many- 
decimal  places  as  the  decimal  places  in  the 
dividend  exceed  those  in  the  divisor." 
Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  pu- 
pils fail  when  trying  to  apply  this  rule. 

Thinking  that  there  may  be  young  teach- 
ers who  find  difficulty  in  teaching  the  old 
method,  the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting two  others,  which  may  prove  useful: 

"  If  the  divisor  contains  decimal  places, 
remove  the  point  to  the  right,  making  the 
divisor  an  integer,  remove  the  point  in  the 
dividend  as  many  places  to  the  right  as 
there  were  decimal  places  in  the  divisor; 
divide  as  in  simple  numbers  and  point  off 
as  many  decimal  places  from  the  right 
hand  of  the  quotient  as  there  are  decimal 
places  left  in  the  dividend.  To  illustrate: 
15.695  divided  by  7.3=? 
73)156.95(2-15  Ans.  While  this  may  be  as 


146  complex    as   the  old 

  method,  it  will  be  better 

109  understood,  for  it  more 

73  nearly  approaches  the 

  method  used  in  division 

365  of  simple  numbers,  Of 

365  course,   the  teacher 

  must  explain  why  the 

000  point  must  be  removed; 


in  fact,  explain  the  entire  process,  as  he 
would  any  rule  or  process. 

Again,  the  following  method  may  be 
taught  to  advantage: 

"Before  dividing,  7.3)15.6  |  95(2.15  Ans. 
cut  off  by  a  line,  as  146 

many  places  to  the   

right  of  the  decimal  109 
point  in  the  divi-  73 

dend,  as  there  are   

decimal  places  in  365 
the    divisor,    and  365 

write  the  point  in   

the  result  when  all  000 

the  figures  at  the  left  of  the  line  have  been 

used.    15.695  divided  by  7.3  =  ? 

The  advantage  of  this  rule  over  the 
others  is,  that  the  quotient,  if  a  decimal, 
is  "pointed  off"  before  the  division  is 
completed. 


There  is  only  one  cure  for  a  swelled  head 
and  that  is  to  have  your  five-year-old  boy 
strike  a  questioning  streak.     -  Exchange. 
—3 


Review  Exercise  in  Grammar. 

USE  OF  NOUNS  AND  PRONOUNS. 
I. 

Write  a  sentence  using.a  noun: 

1.  As  subject  of  a  transitive  verb. 

2.  As  subject  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

3.  As  subject  of  a  finite  verb. 

4.  As  subject  of  an  infinitive  verb. 

5.  To  complete  the  predicate. 

6.  To  identify  the  subject  noun. 

7.  To  identify  the  predicate  noun. 

8.  In  the  predicate  after  an  infinitive 
verb. 

9.  As  the  object  of  an  infinitive. 

10.  As  an  adverb  denoting  time,  meas- 
ure, distance,  value,  etc. 

11.  An  adverb  denoting  ownership. 

12.  With  a  participle  in  an  independent 
but  subordinate  position. 

13.  As  an  exclamation,  calling  attention 
to  a  subject  to  be  spoken  of. 

14.  Representing  the  person  addressed. 

15.  In  repetition  by  way  of  emphasis. 

16.  As  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  and 
another  as  the  object  of  a  preposition. 

17.  In  apposition  with  a  noun  in  the  ob- 
jective case. 

18.  As  the  object  of  a  participle;  of  an 
infinitive  verb. 

19.  In  the  objective  case  after  an  intran- 
sitive verb. 

20.  In  the  possessive  by  enalage. 

21.  As  an  indirect  object  of  a  transitive 
verb  (?). 

22.  As  the  subject  of  both  a  finite  and  an 
infinitive  verb. 

23.  An  adjective. 

24.  In  apposition  with  a  predicate  noun. 

25.  In  the  nominative  absolute  by  pleo- 
nasm. 

II. 

Write  a  sentence  using  a  personal  pro- 
noun in  the  constructions  numbered  above, 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  T2,  15,  16,  18,  and  22. 

VERBS  AND  ADVERBS. 
III. 

Write  a  sentence  using  a  verb:  1 

1.  In  the  active  voice. 

2.  In  the  passive  voice. 

3.  A  regular  active  transitive  singular. 

4.  Do.,  plural. 

5.  In  third  person  singular,  active  indic- 
ative. 

6.  Do.,  passive. 

7.  In  the  subjunctive  mode,  first  person 
singular,  and  the  principle  verb  in  the  third 
person  plural,  past  tense,  potential  mode. 

8.  As  the  subject. 

9.  As  the  predicate. 

10.  As  the  object  of  another  verb. 
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IV. 

Select  all  the  adverbs  in  the  sentences 
you  have  written,  and  classify  them  into 
adverbs  of  time,  place,  cause,  concession, 
manner,  etc.   

Outlines  of  Civil  Government. 

[The  following  indicates  a  line  of  general  review  for  the  Civil 
Government  course.  An  excellent  outline  will  be  found  in  the 
Course  of  Study. — Ed.] 

Teachers  will  find  the  following  outline 
sufficient  to  give  direction  to  the  topical 
study  of  local  and  state  government. 

The  outline  for  the  state  should  be  en- 
larged— especially  will  the  outline  for  the 
judicial  depart?nent  bear  enlargement: 
Officers. 
Names. 
Terms. 
Duties. 
Salaries. 
^Justice's  Court. 


f  Townships, 


(  Officers. 
Incorporated  J  Names. 
Towns,       I  Duties. 


County, 


State, 


Legislative 
Department, 


Executive 
Department, 


I  Police  Courts. 

Supervisors. 

Superintendent. 

Auditor. 

Treasurer. 

Clerk. 

Recorder. 

Surveyor. 

Sheriff. 

Coroner. 

Terms. 

Salary. 

Duties. 

Courts. 


f  Legislative  Departm't. 

1  Executive  Departm't. 

[judicial  Department. 
House. 
Senate. 

Number  of  Members. 

Term  of  Office. 

Election. 

Salaries. 

Duties. 

Powers  and  functions. 

f  Governor. 
Lieutenant  Governor. 
Heads  of  Departments. 
Names. 
Salaries. 
Duties. 

Term  of  Office,  etc. 


T  Supreme. 
'  Courts,  X  District. 

[  Circuit. 
Jurisdiction. 
Judges. 
Judicial     j  Number. 
Department,  ]  Attorneys. 

Clerks. 
Term. 
I  Duties. 
^  Salaries. 

A  FEW  STUDY  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  a  Court  ?  Supreme  Court  ?  Cir- 
cuit Court?  Surrogate?  County  Court? 
Criminal  Court?  Court  of  Chancery  ?  Ap- 
pellate Court  ?  etc. 

What  is  a  misdemeanor?  a  felony?  trea- 
son? arson?  conviction?  verdict?  jury 
(grand  and  petit)  ?  panel  ?  charge  to  the 


jury 


?  summons?  warrant?  etc. 


United  States  History. 

We  refer  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  pre- 
ceding numbers  of  The  Public- School 
Journal  for  suggestions  as  to  methods,  ob- 
jects to  be  sought,  etc. 

Following  will  be  found  a  few  suggestive 
questions  on  Washington's  Administration, 
Slavery,  and  the  Civil  War: 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

1.  How  many  and  what  officers  filled 
cabinet  positions  in  Washington's  admin- 
istration? 

2.  What  two  political  parties  made  their 
appearance  at  this  time? 

3.  What  amendments  were  added  to  the 
constitution,  and  how  were  they  made. 

4.  In  what  features  did  the  financial  pol- 
icy of  Hamilton  differ  from  the  policy  of 
the  present? 

5.  Name  three  of  the  chief  points  cov- 
ered by  Jay's  treaty. 

6.  What  was  done  with  the  national  debt 
of  $74,000,000  which  existed  at  the  time  the 
present  government  was  established? 

7.  What  was  the  name  of  the  first  bank, 
of  national  character,  established,  and  what 
was  the  purpose  of  its  institution  by  the 
new  government? 

8.  What  great  event  in  European  history 
transpired  during  Washington's  adminis- 
tration, and  what  its  effect  on  this  country? 

Slavery — 1.  What  portion  of  the  original 
"Louisiana  Purchase"  became  prominent 
as  slave  territory? 
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2.  What  portion  or  portions  of  this  ori- 
ginal purchase  yet  remains  unorganized 
under  a  state  government? 

3.  What  states  or  sections  of  the  "North," 
if  any,  have  at  any  time  permitted  property 
rights  in  Negroes  as  slaves? 

4.  What  was  the  attitude  of  party  lead- 
ers on  the  question  of  slavery  during  the 
first  three  administrations  of  our  national 
existance. 

5.  What  effect,  if  any,  did  the  tariff  meas- 
ures of  1828  to  1835  have  on  the  slavery 
question. 

6.  When  was  slavery  first  introduced? 
By  whom?  When  did  the  question  first  re- 
ceive attention  from  partisans?  In  national 
legislation? 

7.  Wherein  did  Fremont's  emancipation 
proclamation  differ  from  President  Lin- 
coln's? Did  subsequent  events  justify  or 
condemn  Fremont's  action? 

8.  What  constitutional  amendments  have 
been  the  outgrowth  of  emancipating  the 
Negroes? 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

The  Civil  War — 1.  What  is  a  "civil  war," 
and  why  so  called? 

2.  Who  was  president  of  the  Federal 
government  during  our  civil  war?  When 
did  he  die?    Where  is  he  buried? 

3.  Who  was  president  of  the  Confederate 
government  during  the  civil  war?  When 
did  he  die?    Where  buried. 

4.  Name  three  leading  generals  on  each 
side  in  the  civil  war,  giving  one  or  more  of 
the  principal  battles  in  which  each  engaged. 

5.  Who  conducted  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  and  how  long  did  it  last?  What  ad- 
vantage was  gained  by  its  capture? 

6.  Who  invented  the  Monitor,  and  what 
was  the  occasion  of  its  first  engagement? 

7.  What  were  among  the  chief  causes  of 
this  war?  What  was  gained  to  the  nation 
by  it?    What  was  lost? 

8  Locate  Fortress  Monroe,  Gettysburg, 
Lost  Mountain,  Shiloh,  and  Port  Royal 
Entrance. 

Geography. 

In  the  study  of  the  Gulf  States  and  the 
States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  teacher 
should  refer  to  the  December  number  of 
The  Public-School  Journal,  where  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  are  treated  in  a 
manner  that  will  materially  aid  in  present- 
ing the  work  for  March. 

After  the  teacher  has  treated  the  two 
common  groups  of  states  assigned  for  the 
month's  work  in  a  general  way,  and  noted 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 


United  States  as  a  whole,  take  up  briefly 
their  chief  physical  features. 

{  Mountains 
Valleys 
Relief  \  Prairies 
I  Marshes 
^Slopes,  etc. 

(  General  slope 
I  Local  slopes 
Drainage^  Rivers 

River  basins 
^  Water  sheds,  etc. 

For  the  study  of  the  foregoing  a  good 
outline  map  should  be  used,  and  pupils 
should  be  required  to  make  a  good,  large 
map  of  the  section  or  sections  studied.  Do 
not  require  nor  ask  that  these  maps  be  got- 
ten up  artistically,  or  in  colors. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
geography  of  this  section  which  is  to  be 
learned,  and,  therefore,  the  pupil's  mind 
should  be  centered  on  this  instead,  as  often 
happens,  on  drawing  a  fancy  map  of  the 
country,  every  boundary  line,  river,  and 
dot  on  which  is  placed  by  reference  to  the 
text.  It  is  a  mental  picture  of  the  country 
that  is  desired  in  this  study,  and  not  the 
ability  to  copy  a  copper  plate  map.  Draw- 
ing is  all  right,  and  is  provided  for  in  the 
course,  but  its  study,  and  instruction  in  it, 
comes,  or  should  come,  at  another  hour  of 
the  day  for  seventh-year  pupils  than  that 
assigned  on  the  program  to  the  study  of 
geography.  The  crudest  outline  map  drawn 
by  the  clumsy  hand  of  your  most  bungling 
student,  if  it  represents  a  mental  picture  in 
the  possession  of  its  author,  represents 
more  geographical  knowledge  than  does 
the  pen  and  color  picture  of  your  school 
artist,  representing  no  conception  in  the 
mind  of  the  draughtsman  of  the  state  or 
territory,  save  that  of  the  color  and  lines 
on  the  map  from  which  copy  was  taken. 
Fertile 
Sterile 
Sandy 
Soil-!  Loamy 

Requiring  drainage 

tiling 
Delta  soil,  etc. 

'Average  temperature  of  differ- 
ent sections 
How  affected 
Latitude  and  altitude 
Climate  \  Where  are  least  extremes  found 
Rainfall 

Prevailing  direction  of  warm, 
j  cool,  and  cold  winds 

^Snow  and  fogs 
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Products 


Vegetable  < 


Animal 


{Iron 
u£T 
Coal,  etc. 
Cotton 
Sugar 
Oranges 
Grains 
Pasturage 
^Apples,  etc. 
Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Hogs 

Wild  animals 
\  Song  birds,  etc. 
Iron 

Woolen  goods 
Cotton  goods 
Clothing 
Boots  and  shoes 
Farm  implements, 
t  L  etc- 

After  a  general  review  of  the  different 
sections,  as  a  whole,  as  indicated  above, 
sufficiently  thorough  to  locate  the  fertile 
and  sterile  lands,  the  climatic  conditions 
obtaining  in  different  states  or  parts  of  the 
section,  the  various  chief  products,  etc., 
take  up  the  states  individually,  and  more 
or  less  in  detail  as  time  permits. 

No  better  outline  for  the  detailed  study 
of  a  state  or  section  of  country  has  yet 
been  arranged  than  those  given  on  pages 
30  and  31  of  our  Common  School  Course 
of  Study.  We  do  not  "fill"  the  outline  here, 
because  to  do  so  is  needless. 
The  gene7-al  outline  calls  for 


Manu- 
factured 


1.  Boundary. 

2.  Coast  lines 

3.  Surface. 

4.  Lakes. 

5.  Rivers. 

6.  Cities. 


7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 

11. 


Islands. 
Climate. 
Productions. 
Political  divisions. 
Inhabitants. 


12.  Occupations. 
In  the  special  outline  is  shown  how  this 
general  outline  is  applied  to  any  state  or 
section. 

Opposite  Coast  Lines  (topic  2)  we  have 
bays,  capes,  etc.;  opposite  Surface  we  have 
mountains,  mountain  peaks,  etc. 

We  call  attention  to  this  matter  here  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing, more  or  less  prevalent,  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  use  of  these  outlines.  This  mis- 
conception is  fostered  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  certain  writers  who  attempt  an 
occasional  "write  up"  of  the  Course,  and 
at  each  attempt  publish  an  outline  for  the 
territory  treated,  with  all  the  necessary  ma- 
terial lugged  into  it  to  make  it  complete  as 


the  writer  sees  it.  The  teacher  then  is  sup- 
posed to  transfer  the  published  outline  and 
immediately  array  his  pupils  in  line  for  at- 
tack upon  it.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  number  of  teachers  who  follow  this 
method  are  a  minority,  and  that  through 
the  activity  and  watchful  care  of  efficient 
superintendents,  the  number  is  happily 
growing  less. 

Such  use  of  the  outline — of  any  outline 
— is  vicious  in  its  effects  on  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  was  emphatically  condemned 
by  the  committee  that  prepared  the  Course 
of  Study.  They  suggest  the  topics,  only, 
which  should  be  studied,  and,  as  a.  model, 
supply  in  part  the  geographical  data  or  in- 
formation which  should  be  gathered  under 
certain  of  these  topics  in  studying  the 
New  England  States. 

The  authors  of  the  Course  did  not  and 
do  not  want  this  matter  handed  the  pupil 
ready  made;  they  do  not  expect  the  teach- 
er to  collect  and  arrange  the  matter  in  this 
compact  outline;  they  do  expect  the  pupils 
to  collect  and  arrange  this  matter  by  study 
of  the  text  and  by  general  research. 

The  teacher  is  to  aid  the  pupils  in  the 
work.  That  is  her  specific  business.  The 
model,  outline  published  in  the  Course  of 
Study  indicates  this  clearly  by  the  question 
marks  after  several  of  the  entries — (?).  If, 
in  the  end,  the  pupils  have  not  collated  suf- 
ficient data  to  present  a  fair  synopsis  of  the 
important  geographical  features  of  the 
state  or  country  being  studied,  then  the 
teacher  adds  such  items  as  are  deemed  im- 
portant. When  so  completed,  the  matter 
of  the  outline  is  in  form  convenient  for 
rapid  review  and  profitable  study.  But  to 
present  a  complete  outline  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  a  section  for  the  pupil's  use,  before 
he  has  studied  the  text  or  studied  at  all,  or 
for  the  teacher  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
matter  in  the  outline,  is  a  mistake,  and  vio- 
lates the  repeated  directions  of  those  who 
prepared  the  Course — as  well  prepare  the 
outline  maps  for  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  give  the  topics, 
under  which  heads  the  pupils  may  collect 
the  fruits  of  their  study.  After  this  she  is 
only  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  gather 
the  information,  and  then  to  so  use  the  col- 
lected harvest  of  knowledge  gathered  from 
a  given  field,  as  represented  in  the  outline, 
as  to  fix  that  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  —G. 


It  is  school  again  these  days, 
may  also  be  said  of  the  nights. 


The  same 
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Compound  Proportion. 


12 

10 

7 

8 

40 

64 

2 

3 

3 

20  days. 
Ans.  23 


As  you  invite  correspondence  from  your 
subscribers,  giving  methods  of  instruction 
that  have  proved  satisfactory,  I  hereby  en- 
close one  for  compound  proportion  that 
will  stand  any  test,  always  proving  correct. 

Arrange  the  problem  as  follows: 
Men.    Days.    Hrs.    R.  long.    R.  wide.    R.  deep. 

IO     20        8         40  2  3 

12     x       7       64  3  iy2 

The  old  rule  says,  "If  from  the  nature  of 
the  question,  the  answer  is  greater  than  the 
third  term,"  etc.  But  here  is  the  spectre, 
"  What  is  the  question?'''  Here  is  the  solu- 
tion, using  vertical  lines  for  columns: 

3d  term  the  same 
I  as  required  in  answer 
\  or  X.  Begin  with 
I  and  consider  one  coup- 
J  let  at  a  time,  always 
asking  and  answering  the  question  from  2d 
member  of  each  couplet;  e.  g.,  Will  it  take 
12  men  more  or  less  days  to  do  the  work 
than  10  men?  Answer  from  2d  member  of 
couplet.  It  will  take  12  men  less  days  than 
10  men,  therefore  10  is  the  second  term  of 
proportion.  If  the  question,  asked  always 
from  2d  member  of  couplet,  answers  greater, 
place  greater  of  the  two  numbers  in  2d  term; 
if  less,  place  less  of  two  numbers  in  2d  term. 
Do  not  take  any  thought  of  first  term; 
there  will  be  only  one  quantity  to  place, 
and  one  position  for  it.  Do  not  confound 
2d  member  of  each  couplet  with  2d  term  of 
the  proportion. 

I  challenge  any  one  to  produce  an  exam- 
ple in  compound  proportion  that  I  cannot 
solve  correctly  by  the  above  method  in 
three  minutes.  I  have  used  it  successfully 
for  15  years,  and  have  always  found  the 
pupil  able  to  solve  the  problems  after  years 
had  elapsed  since  they  completed  the  study 
of  arithmetic.  Very  few  adult  minds  prop- 
erly understand  and  apply  the  principles  of 
"Cause  and  Effect,"  and  I  believe  it  a  waste 
.of  time  to  attempt  proportion  with  chil- 
dren by  its  use.  —  T.  E.  Cleland. 


Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

Many  of  the  approved  devices  and  meth- 
ods require  considerable  ability  and  expe- 
rience to  be  successfully  used.  The  dan- 
ger lies  in  the  fact  that  the  youthful  learner 
fails  to  see  the  part  relating  to  number,  see- 
ing merely  the  attractive  and  pleasing  fea- 
tures. Teach  number  with  objects,  but 
don't  teach  objects  and  call  it  numbers. 


From  the  beginning,  principles  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  then  memorized. 
Names  and  signs  should  become  as  famil- 
iar as  names  of  classmates. 

One  simple,  easy  method,  or  form  of  so- 
lution, should  receive  sufficient  drill  and 
repetition  to  become  automatical.  When- 
ever possible  objects  should  furnish  illus- 
trations. 

Pupils  should  be  held  strictly  responsi- 


rules.  A  rule,  or  definition,  snouiu  ue  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  experienced. 
Problems  should  be  solved  from  every  pos- 
sible starting  point,  thus  furnishing  proofs 
for  every  operation.  All  sorts  and  varieties 
of  practical  applications  furnish  the  dove- 
tails which  join  school  life  with  actual 
transactions,  thus  forming  a  continuous 
plain.  In  no  other  subject  can  the  men- 
tal faculties  be  more  thoroughly  developed 
and  strengthened.  Time  and  patience  are 
necessary  elements  of  success. 
St.  Elmo,  III.  —F.  S.  H. 


The  Public-School  Register  and  Record 

Has  been  from  the  press  for  three  months.  In  this 
time  it  has  been  submitted  to  over  four  hundred  su- 
perintendents, commissioners,  and  secretaries  of 
boards  of  education.  Of  the  three  hundred  or  more 
expressed  opinions  of  it,  not  a  single  adverse  criti- 
cism has  been  received.  This  we  think  quite  a  com- 
pliment to  the  men  whose  ideas  it  presents,  as  well 
as  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  Record. 

In  our  judgment  it  is  as  complete  and  simple  as  a 
classification  record  can  be  made.  It  requires  but 
one  entry  of  the  names  of  pupils  for  entire  term  for 
both  attendance  and  classification;  its  system  of 
marking  is  the  simplest  that  can  be  devised;  its  new 
features  are  all  essential  features;  it  reports  fully 
without  being  complex. 

The  only  extra  work  it  entails  upon  the  teacher  in 
keeping  it,  is  just  where  the  experience  of  years  has 
shown  a  little  extra  effort  and  care  is  needed— at  end 
of  term,  in  making  a  full  report  to  the  succeeding 
teacher  and  the  county  superintendent,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  school. 

Circulars  and  sample  sheet  to  any  address.  Spe- 
cial rates  for  introduction.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  or  Bloomington. 
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The  nectar  p 


Not  more  does  Spring-tide  sun  bring  rounu 
His  grateful  warmth  to  frozen  ground; 
Not  more  fresh  life  to  forest  trees, 
And  honey-cups  to  thirsty  bees; 
Not  more  to  bird  his  carol  clear, 
And  tender  twig  to  browsing  deer; 
Not  more  to  honest,  laboring  swain 
The  promise  fair  of  ripened  grain, 
Than  to  our  hearts  does  nature  bring 
All  new-born  pleasures  of  the  Spring; 
And  midst  these  gifts,  supreme  shall  stand 
The  child's  young  heart  and  brain  and  hand. 

III. 

Who  teaches  budding  childhood  truth, 
Receives  fro?ti  childhood  blooming  youth. 

Beneath  a  vernal  sun  our  labor  lies; 
For  childhood  is  perpetual  spring 
Alight  with  bloom  and  flashing  wing, — 

Throughout  its  years,  the  seed  time  never  dies. 

The  master's  hand  may  fail,  his  eye  grow  dim 

While  'neath  the  Equinoctial  line, 

His  winter  sun  doth  low  decline, 
And  age  may  cloak  him  in  a  mantle  grim. 

And  yet  his  thought  and  heart,  with  purpose  clear, 
And  virile  strength,  through  fecund  days, 
Be  busied  still  and  throb  always 

When  childhood's  breathing  spirit  hovers  near. 

For  him  the  children  come,  and  children  go; 
From  limpid  fount  of  sunny  youth, 
Each  brings  a  vase  of  simple  truth, — 

His  waning  soul  renews  its  wonted  glow. 

And  each,  departing,  on  his  memory  leaves 
A  poem  fairly  writ  and  rhymed;  — 
Its  measures  by  warm  heart  beats  timed, — 

A  madrigal  of  life  and  sun  kissed  sheaves. 

IV. 

May  these  dear  ones  wax  strong  and  fair 
Beneath  our  patient,  watchful  care; 
To  them  athirst,  May  generous  field 


of  knowledge  yield. 
icti  morning  may  our  presence  be 
A  healthful  influence,  bright  and  free, 
To  warm  to  active  life  their  powers, 
And  fill  with  gladness  all  their  hours. 
For  us  their  voices  all  day  long, 
Be  echoes  of  the  woodland  song. 
And  when  the  slanting  western  sun 
Beams  mildly  on  our  labors  done, 
May  all  the  paths  for  their  light  feet 
Bloom  fresh  with  expectations  sweet; 
At  vesper  hour,  each  listening  ear 
Enchanting  strains  of  music  hear, — 
Charmed  melody,  low  piping  notes 
Poured   from   the   soul's   waked  fledgelings* 

throats;  — 
Birds  singing  sweetly  in  their  hearts, 
Made  vocal  by  our  loving  arts. 

V. 

O  tiller  of  young  life's  rich  soil, 
Mark  well  what  fruits  repay  thy  toil 
When  summer  sun  brings  corn  and  oil 

With  ripening  rays; — 
Full,  golden  wheat, — not  tares, 
Shall  crown  thy  anxious  cares 

In  harvest  days. 

O  laborer  midst  the  tender  vines, 
From  clustered  virtues,  choicest  wines 
Shall  flow  when  autumn's  sun  low  shines 

On  thee  through  haze; — 
The  strengthening  wine  of  love, 
Thy  recompense  shall  prove, 

In  vintage  days.  — Ellen  Varne. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  DeGarmo. 

Editor  of  the  Journal: 

In  his  letter  last  month,  Dr.  Harris  urges  the  need 
of  training  the  teacher  to  make  clear  and  even 
subtle  logical  distinctions.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  correctness  of  this  position.  The  man  who 
stands  before  a  plain  logical  distinction  like  "the 
camel  before  the  needle's  eye,"  gives  small  promise 
of  illuminating  the  world  with  his  thought,  how- 
ever laudable  his  intentions  may  be.  But  mental 
acuteness  is  a  general  rather  than  a  special  end  in 
education,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
or  even  the  chief  purpose  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy. This  term  suggests  a  psychology  intended  to 
prepare  students  for  the  business  of  teaching,  rather 
than  for  special  logical  acumen.  .It  is  fair,  there- 
fore, to  hold  the  discussion  to  this  question:  What 
method  of  presenting  p*ych  >lot>y  will  make  it  most 
servireable  as  a  gui  *e  to  fetching? 

Before  answering  Dr.  Harris's  question  as  to  what 
the  first  lesson  in  psychology  should  be,  and  before 
attemptifg  to  present  any  lessons  which  "shall 
exhibit  the  development  of  mind,"  let  us  pay 
tribute  to  the  Doctor's  logical  method  long  enough 
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to  make  a  few  "distinctions,"  for  there  are  some 
things  that  must  be  thought  out. 

Here  is  the  real  question  at  issue:  In  the  training 
of  teachers,  which  will  produce  the  better  results, 
the  methods  of  rational  or  of  empirical  psychology? 

To  answer  this  question  intelligently  we  must 
first  make  an  analysis  of  what  is  involved  in  these 
terms.  Psychology  is  the  systematic  study  of  mind. 
Two  phases  of  this  study  are,  however,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable. We  may  turn  our  attention  solely  to 
a  cons  deration  of  those  necessary  forms  or  princi- 
ples of  mind  which  condition  or  make  possible  any 
and  all  experience,  or  we  may  direct  our  study  to 
the  facts  of  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
content  of  our  actual  experience.  The  first  method 
of  study  is  called  Rational,  the  secoiid  Empirical, 
psychology.  We  find  rational  psychology  in  its 
purity  in  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  In  this 
work  the  author  troubles  himself  not  at  all  with  the 
material,  or  content,  of  knowledge,  nor  does  he  at- 
tend to  the  psychological  genesis  or  development  of 
what  we  know.  He  merely  inquires:  What  must 
be  presupposed  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  mind 
in  order  that  the  mind  know  at  all?  These  ante- 
cedent conditions  of  knowledge  must,  then,  be  the 
same  for  all  mmds  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Infancy,  age,  race,  condition,  and  ante- 
cedent education  are  differences  having  no  validity 
in  this  invest  gaiion,  for  it  is  the  eternal,  the  un- 
changing attributes  of  mind  which  rational  psy- 
chology exhibits.  At  the  summit  of  these  immut- 
able categories  of  mind,  just  on  the  threshold-  be- 
tween the  finite  and  the  infinite,  stands  the  tran- 
scendental synthetic  unity  of  apperception,  or  "I 
think,"  as  the  necessary  presupposition  of  any 
mental  movement  whatever.  This  is  pure  self- 
activity;  it  is  that  which  Dr.  Harris  places  by  im- 
plication as  the  second  step  to  be  taken  in  psy- 
chology. But  Dr.  Harris  has  himself  shown  in 
The  Journal  that  this  conception  in  its  true  import 
is  one  of  the  latest  ever  acqu  red.  He  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  whole  school  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  grasp  the  idea  (See  "Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Philosophy,"  page  146).  If  this 
conception  is  so  illusive  to  such  men  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  average  normal 
school  student? 

A  study  of  mind  from  the  standpoint  of  rational 
psychology  is,  in  reality,  a  study  of  speculative 
philosophy,  and  involves  the  deepest  investigations 
of  sucn  men  as  Kant  and  Hegel.  Of  course  these 
forms  of  mind  are  not  "empty"  to  him  whose  de- 
veloped thought  is  able  to  supply  them  wi  h  a  con- 
tent, but  to  the  beginner  they  are  likely  to  be  as 
ethereal  as  the  shadow  of  a  ghost;  or  as  Dr  Harris 
himself  suggests,  they  are  "likely  to  become  a 
Sphinx  riddle"  to  him. 

But  in  addition  to  the  speculative  method  in- 
volved in  rational  psychology,  a- second  serious  ob- 
jection is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  progress, 
no  movement  in  it, — all  is  fixed,  immutable;  but  edu- 
cation as  an  art  has  to  do  wiih  mind  only  as  a  liv- 
ing, moving,  growing  organism.  The  bearing  of 
this  p  >int  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  remarks 
wh  ch  follow. 

If  the  form  side  of  mind  study  does  not  offer  the 
easiest  approach  to  psychological  insight,  let  us  now 
examine  its  content,  or  experience  side. 

Mind  realizes  itseif  only  in  facts  of  consciousness 
— in  the  experience  furnished  incidentally  by  the 
environment  and  consciously  by  the  educators  of 
man.  These  facts  are  the  material  of  our  knowl- 
edge, and  may  be  studied  as  acts  of  consciousness, 
thus  furnishing  a  natural  and  easy  approach  to  the 
ultimate  principles  of  mental  activity.    The  student 


can  "find  himself"  in  these  simpler  acts  of  intro- 
spection stimulated  by  an  experience  to  which  his 
own  answers,  whereas  he  might  otherwise  wander 
helpless  among  the  potentialities  of  a  pure  category 
of  thought. 

That  which  concerns  the  teacher  most  immedi- 
ately is  the  process  and  not  the  conditions  of  knowl- 
edge. He  needs  to  know  how  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge  arise  in  the  mind,  how  they  must  be 
learned  in  order  to  be  best  conserved,  and  how  they 
should  be  presented  in  order  to  be  most  consciously 
and  vitally  related.  It  is  empirical  and  not  tran- 
scendental apperception  whose  nature  and  process 
the  teacher  first  needs  to  know. 

Nor  is  it  the  rationalistic  view  of  Will  that  is  of 
most  importance  in  the  school-room.  Transcend- 
ental freedom  may  be  a  myth  or  a  mystery  to  the 
teacher,  and  educationally  it  may  matter  little  which. 
The  burning  questions  with  him  are:  What  can  I  do 
to  develop  a  strong  and  good  will  in  this  boy?  How 
can  I  so  teach  the  studies  of  the  common-school  cur- 
riculum as  to  affect  his  character?  How  can  I  arouse 
such  an  abiding  interest  in  these  school  studies  that 
they  will  determine  his  whole  after  life  for  good?  In 
short,  how  can  I,  as  an  educational  architect  of  the 
subject-matter  of  education,  best  serve  this  child? 
These  are  questions  which  rational  psychology  does 
not  answer,  for  they  have  to  do,  not  with  the  static 
but  with  dymmic  phases  of  mind.  They  pertain  to 
the  arising  and  growing  experience  of  the  child,  to 
the  genesis  and  development  of  knowledge,  and 
fall,  therefore,  not  under  rational  but  under  em- 
pirical psychology.  In  respect  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  education,  the  immediate  function  of  the 
teacher  is,  in  many  respects,  that  of  the  architect  of 
mind;  he  must  present  the  appropriate  matter  of 
knowledge  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  order,  and 
in  the  right  amounts.  To  do  this,  he  must  know  the 
mind  as  it  grows;  to  know  the  mind  as  it  grows,  he 
must  study  it  largely  from  the  experience,  or  em- 
pirical, side;  he  must  know  it  in  the  psychological 
genesis  and  development  of  its  content. 

Ultimately,  the  teacher  ought  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  static,  or  essential,  con- 
ditions of  mind  as  exibited  in  rational  psychology. 
He  may  do  this,  however,  just  as  he  arrives  at  the 
truths  of  pure  mathematics,— through  a  process  of 
concrete  practice.  Why  should  the  beginner  in 
psychology  leap  at  a  bound  to  the  ultimate  truths 
of  mind,  any  more  than  the  beg  nner  in  arithmetic 
does  to  those  of  pure  mathematics?  Doubtless  he 
can  progress  faster  in  psychology,  for  he  is  older; 
yet  a  beginner  is  after  all  a  beginner. 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  whether  psychology 
can  be  studied  as  an  exercise  in  objective  percep- 
tion, it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say,  that  the  way  to 
study  the  mind  is  not  to  study  something  else.  In- 
trospection is  indispensable  to  any  real  advance  in 
psychology;  yet  there  is  avast  difference  in  the  ease 
with  which  introspection  can  view  the  acts  of  daily 
experience,  and  those  serene,  immutable,  and 
eternal  laws  of  thought,  which,  because  condition- 
ing all  our  knowledge,  also  condition  in  a  certain 
sense  the  very  things  we  know.  Unless  psychology 
is  to  be  a  subject  wholly  isolated  in  the  individual 
mind,  it  must  take  account  of  the  experience  of 
others.  This  it  can  do  only  by  objective  percep- 
tion. This  experience  of  foreign  egos  may  be  ap- 
prehended through  record,  as  in  a  book,  or  it  may 
be  attained  directly  through  experiment,  of  whose 
purport  the  persons  observed  may  or  may  not  be 
conscious.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  such  ob- 
jectively obtained  data  are  of  no  significance  to  the 
observer  until  he  has  made  them  his  own  by  intro- 
spection.   Just  how  valuable  for  educational  psy- 
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chology  the  direct  inductive  method  of  experiment 
upon  children  is  destined  to  be,  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  see.  Several  lines  of  experiment  have  been 
presented,  but  seemingly  without  well-grounded 
plan  or  valuable  results.  These  have  apparently 
disclosed  nothing  not  better  known  before.  But 
however  desultory  such  attempts  have  thus  far 
been,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  an  ob- 
jective study  of  childhood,  in  its  various  school 
stages,  should  not  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to 
educational  psychology.  Of  empirical  psychology 
at  second-hand,  as  recorded  in  books,  we  certainly 
have  a  good  supply,  and  it  is  to  this  source  that  we 
must  probably  look  for  the  easiest  and  most  fruitful 
introduction  to  educational  psychology. 

As  I  have  understood  them,  Dr.  Harris's  articles 
in  The  Journal  have  been  upon  rational  psy- 
chology as  defined  in  this  letter.  If  this  is  a  correct 
view,  will  not  Dr.  Harris  state  whether  he  thinks 
the  rationalistic  study  of  mind  the  only  possible  or 
only  valuable  one  so  far  as  educational  psychology 
is  concerned?  If  rational  and  empirical  study  of 
mind  should  go  hand  in  hand,  will  he  not  show 
how  they  may  best  do  so? 

Normal,  III.  — Charles  DeGarmo. 


A  Word  with  the  Women. 

The  Public-School  Journal  has  taken 
great  care  to  explain  its  position  in  regard 
to  the  need  of  both  men  and  women  as 
teachers  in  the  schools.  We  expected  that 
there  would  be  women  who  would  not 
consider  the  question  from  our  own  point 
of  view,  and  still  others  who  would  not 
accept  our  conclusions  when  they  had  so 
considered  it.  But  we  are  also  pleased  to 
know  that  the  views  put  forth  by  The  Jour- 
nal do  express  the  convictions  of  a  larger 
number  of  the  older  and  abler  woman  teach- 
ers, and  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  in- 
telligent mothers  of  the  country.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  the  position  taken  by 
this  journal  submitted  to  the  intelligent 
mothers  who  have  children,  and  especially 
boys  to  educate,  and  who  have  not  been 
unfortunate  in  their  own  selection  of  a  hus- 
band. If  they  were  not  practically  unani- 
mous in  expressing  their  general  accord 
with  the  views  this  journal  has  advanced 
upon  this  question,  we  should  conclude  at 
once  that  there  is  some  important  element 
in  the  problem  we  have  overlooked,  and  set 
to  work  to  discover  it. 

But  the  objection  that  if  men  are  to  be 
called  back  into  the  schools  the  salaries  of 
women  will  be  lowered  is  not  a  valid  one, 
we  feel  sure,  and  if  it  were  true,  it  is  not 

sufficient  reason  of  itself  for  keeping  them 
out.  As  it  now  is,  men,  with  the  few  ex- 
ceptions of  those  who  are  temporarily  in 
the  vocation,  or  who  are  teachers  "to  the 
manor  born,"  and  will  pursue  it  regardless 
of  pecuniary  remuneration,  are  not  in  the 


schools  to  any  great  extent.  And  the  tide 
is  setting  very  strong  toward  the  expulsion 
of  these. 

Now  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  men  from  the  business  of  teach- 
ing? The  most  immediate  and  noticeable 
result  will  be  the  reduction  of  the  pay  of 
teachers  below  that  which  they  now  re- 
ceive. 

The  commercial  principle  of  supply  and 
demand  will  inevitably  produce  this  result. 
It  is  the  rule  in  our  social  life  that  the  man 
supplies  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for 
the  home,  and  the  woman  presides  over 
the  home.  We  are  so  much  of  a  fossil  as 
to  believe  that  this  must  continue  to  be  the 
rule  or  society  will  lose  what  is  most  valu- 
able in  it.  When  it  comes  to  be  accepted 
that  teaching  is  "a  woman's  business,"  as 
it  is  often  put,  the  salaries  will  fall  to  the 
general  average  of  what  it  costs  a  single 
woman  to  live,  for  the  reason  that  women 
will  accept  the  positions  for  such  remuner- 
ation. Teaching  will  not  receive  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  profession  for  the  reason  that 
but  few,  if  any,  women  will  enter  upon  it 
as  a  life  work,  and  expect  to  find  a  career 
in  it.  Most  young  women,  as  well  as  most 
young  men,  intend  to  marry  and  have  a 
home.  What  a  women  enters  upon  before 
marriage  is,  as  a  rule,  but  a  temporary  vo- 
cation. This  is  not  true  of  men.  This  is 
a  difference  that  will  inevitably  reduce  the 
salaries  of  teachers  to  that  of  other  tem- 
porary employees  in  other  vocations. 
Whether  or  not  teaching  shall  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  profession  and  receive  the 
remuneration  and  privileges  that  attend  a 
professional  pursuit,  will  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  men  of  ability  continue  to 
teach,  and  their  number  be  increased.  A 
vocation  from  which  persons,  as  a  rule, 
withdraw  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
can  never  become  a  profession.  A  teacher 
is  just  beginning  to  be  useful  and  to  come 
into  the  spirit  of  his  calling  at  this  age. 

In  advocating  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  schools  we  are  advocat- 
ing the  elevation  of  teaching  to  the  rank  of 
a  learned  profession,  and  of  the  consequent 
increase  of  salaries  of  all,  both  men  and 
women,  to  the  salaries  of  those  pursuing  a 
profession.  It  is  not  because  we  are  less 
loyal  to  woman  and  her  mission  as  a  teach- 
er, but  it  is  because  of  our  loyalty  to  these 
and  to  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  ed- 
ucation that  we  urge  that  all  shall  recog- 
nize the  equal  importance  of  men  and  wo- 
men as  teachers  in  the  schools. 
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Jefferson  Davis. 

Harrisburgh,  III. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Journal,  we  no- 
ticed an  article  on  Jefferson  Davis,  which  we  think 
is  a  great  injustice.  In  this  article  Mr.  Davis  is  con- 
demned as  "an  evil  demon  in  the  way  of  the  prog- 
ress of  freedom."  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  did  obstruct  the  progress  of  freedom,  and 
tried  to  destroy  it  entirely,  but  he  did  it  as  a  right- 
eous act  in  his  own  sight,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  fol- 
lowers. As  an  "evil  demon,"  we  think  the  language 
entirely  too  strong. 

We  hold  that  his  cause  was  not  lost  "because  it 
had  no  right  to  exist,"  but  because  his  opponents 
out  generaled  him.  He  doubtless  had  as  good  mo- 
tives as  any  other  man,  and  was  true  to  his  cause  in 
defending  what  he  thought  was  right.  Could  any 
man  do  more? 

You  ask,  "who  to-day  would  take  the  place  of 
Jefferson  Davis  in  history."  We  ask,  who  would 
wish  to  take  the  place  of  George  Washington  or 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  history,  if  they  had  been  de- 
feated. We  see  no  disgrace  in  the  career  of  Mr. 
Davis;  he  held  out  against  the  foe  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  when  he  could  fight  no  longer,  he  yielded 
to  his  captors. 

Again  we  say,  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  trample  on 
the  honest  views  of  one  who  is  no  longer  here  to 
defend  himself.  A  man  should  be  judged  by  the 
motive  which  prompted  him  to  do  a  certain  deed, 
rather  than  by  the  deed  itself. 

H.  L.  O'Hair, 
R.  O.  Johnson. 

This  letter  bears  evidence  that  the  full 
meaning  of  the  article  to  which  it  refers  was 
not  seized  by  the  writers  of  the  above.  Of 
the  private  character  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  in 
his  social  relations,  we  have  only  words  of 
commendation.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  he  was  true  to  his  convictions  in  his 
public  career  also.  This  can  all  be  true, 
and  yet  in  his  career  as  a  citizen  of  the 
state,  he  was  an  evil  demon  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  advancement  of  this  nation 
toward  a  higher  ideal  of  freedom.  That  he 
was  true  to  his  conviction  does  not  help 
the  matter.  He  should  have  been  true  also 
to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Had  he  been  suc- 
cessful it  would  still  have  been  the  triumph 
of  wrong  over  right,  of  slavery  over  free- 
dom, of  "the  beast  over  beauty."  The  devil 
is  none  the  less  a  devil  when  he  is  trium- 
phant. Men  must  be  judged  by  their  deeds 
as  well  as  by  their  intentions.  The  world 
so  judges  them,  and  rightly  too.  A  great 
deed  that  is  good  is  honored,  while  a  great 
deed  that  is  bad  is  execrated.  Jefferson 
Davis  stood  as  the  representative  of  a  great 
deed  that  was  bad.  He  "tried  to  destroy 
freedom  entirely"  as  our  correspondent 
says.  He  caused,  that  is  his  deed  caused, 
the  desolation  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes,  and  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men.  These  wereimolated  on  the 
altar  of  slavery,  not  on  the  altar  of  free- 
dom. Freedom  is  an  angel  of  light.  Slavery 


is  a  demon  of  darkness.  Freedom  alone 
has  the  right  to  exist.  Slavery  has  no  right. 
He  who  leads  the  cause  of  the  wrong  and 
resists  the  right  is  justly  held  responsible 
for  the  evils  that  follow,  whatever  his  con- 
victions may  be.  This  is  the  judgment 
with  which  the  world  will  judge  Jefferson 
Davis. 


Copying. 

An  Eastern  contemporary  spurs  his 
wooden  horse  about  the  Course  again. 
Why  our  friend  persists  in  riding  the  ani- 
mal we  cannot  see,  for  surely  his  experience 
has  taught  him  that  the  largest  and  most 
robust  hobby  ever  built  in  childish  fancy  or 
superannuated  imagination  is  not  a  real, 
genuine  horse. 

Why  our  esteemed  friend  persists  in  writ- 
ing so  often  and  so  much  against  "copying" 
and  "copyists"  we  cannot,  as  just  said,  un- 
derstand. 

Especially  complicated  does  his  case  ap- 
pear, when  it  is  noticed  that  he,  at  each 
succeeding  mount,  rides  his  little  wooden 
horse  in  a  perceptibly  smaller  circle,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  repeated  warnings 
from  his  friends  in  the  "grand  stand."  Why, 
we  have  ourself  expostulated  with  him  on 
several  occasions  about  his  mistake.  The 
end  seems  near,  for  he  now  begins  to  "copy" 
himself.  What  the  consequences  will  be  is 
in  doubt.  But  we  do  hope  the  rider  will 
escape  the  inevitable  wreck,  for  on  many 
other  questions  he  shows  himself  a  clear, 
accurate  thinker,  and  both  ourself  and  the 
cause  of  education  are  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  what  he  has  written.  He 
should  not  mar  this  excellent  reputation 
now  by  preaching  a  false  doctrine. 

Some  months  since  he  wrote:  "It  is  not 
well  to  copy,  however  excellent  the  model 
may  be."  We  at  that  time  explained  that 
this  was  a  false  doctrine  and  born  of  a 
pseudo  philosophy.  Now,  in  writing  of  the 
"average  teacher,"  among  several  things  to 
his  credit,  he  charges  him  ("The  average 
teacher"),  in  an  apologetic  way,  with  being 
"a  product  of  tradition"  and  a  "copyist." 

What,  pray,  is  the  uncommon  teacher,  or 
the  teacher  above  the  average? 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman— a 
Napoleon  in  the  manufacturing  printing 
business.  He  is  a  bright,  shrewd  business 
man — a  success.  A  pet  phrase  with  him  is 
— "An  average  man."  He  applies  it  to  men 
of  all  grades  of  intelligence  and  qualifica- 
tion— in  fact  to  any  man  who  is  not  a  pro- 
nounced success  in  business,  or  who  is 
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"short"  at  the  bank.  But  he  never  calls 
them  "copyists."  ■  Why?  For  the  sufficient 
reason  that  he  himself  has  been  a  clever 
imitator  in  all  his  business  methods.  He 
possibly  has  not  always  "copied"  the  most 
worthy  models,  because  in  business,  as 
now  conducted,  the  most  worthy  are  not 
always  the  most  successful  methods,  and 
all  the  unsuccessful  are  to  him  "average 
men,"  or  below  the  "average" — and  always 
in  a  tone  that  distorts  pity  with  a  sneer,  or 
points  the  sneer  with  pity. 

So  it  seems  with  our  Eastern  brother,  as 
he  speaks  of  the  "average  teacher." 

We  take  no  exception  to  the  term  when 
properly  used,  for  wherever  there  be  ex- 
tremes there  must  be  a  mean;  that  mean 
is  the  "average,"  in  business,  in  teaching,  in 
life.  What  we  do  object  to  is  the  charge 
that  the  mean — the  "average  teacher" — is 
a  "copyist,"  while  the  others  are  not;  that 
because  he  "copies"  he  is  "average."  This 
is  false  doctrine.  It  is  not  alone  the  "aver- 
age" who  copy,  but  the  highest  and  lowest 
as  well.  The  difference  lies,  not  in  the 
simple  fact  or  act  of  "copying,"  but  in  the 
selection  of  the  models  to  be  copied. 

The  world's  great  and  good  men  have 
"copied"  after  desirable  models;  have  "im- 
itated" examples  of  excellence.  The  world's 
failures  have  copied  and  imitated  false 
models,  have  followed  examples  of  indiffer- 
ent excellence,  or  have  not  "copied"  at  all. 

Among  teachers,  those  are  best  who 
"copy"  the  best;  those  are  "average"  or 
poorest  who  copy  defective  models,  or  who 
remain  in  the  simplicity  of  native  environ- 
ment and  copy  not  at  all. 

All  superintendents  and  principals  know 
this  to  be  a  fact;  know  it  from  observa- 
tion. The  teacher  whose  ideas  and  meth- 
ods are  all  of  his  "native  heath,"  and  on 
a  level  with  himself;  who  "knows  all  about 
teaching,"  because  he  knows  the  text-books 
or  has  been pupilunder  an  instructor  whom 
the  community,  or,  it  may  be,  the  profes- 
sors called  good, is  the  poor  teacher.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  not  only 
willing  but  quick  to  see  a  good  thing  in  the 
theory  or  art  of  teaching,  and  to  "copy" 
and  appropriate  it,  that  is  the  good  teacher. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  world's  knowledge 
that  to-day  is  contributing  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  its  unnumbered  millions 
of  people,  is  but  an  enlarged  and  perfected 
"copy,"  multiplied  for  the  use  of  many,  of 
excellent  models — the  honor  of  whose  orig- 
inal creation  belongs  only  to  a  few  score 
men  and  to  God.  Those  who  have  copied 
correct  models,  wisely  and  well,  are  among 


earth's  great  and  good.  Those  who  "hav- 
ing eyes  to  see  yet  see  not,"  have  chosen 
poor  models,  have  "copied"  poorly,  or 
have  not  "copied"  at  all. 

To  teachers  we  would  say:  "Copy  often, 
copy  much,  but  be  careful  what  you  copy." 

As  we  have  before  written,  it  is  absurd, 
false,  and,  to  some  extent,  pernicious  to 
teach  that  you  or  your  pupil  lose  your  in- 
dividuality when  you  essay  to  follow  a  way 
that  others  have  trod  before  you.  The 
way  is  your  way,  if  you  follow  it  under- 
standing^. Your  "copy,"  if  it  be  good,  is 
an  original  in  the  estimation  of  the  world 
for  all  of  life's  purposes;  your  model,  if 
you  attain  its  perfection,  is  you.  If  by 
"copying"  a  good  example,  a  plan,  a 
method,  a  device,  you  image  it  in  yourself, 
it  is  part  of  you;  it  is  yours.  Choose  good 
models,  "copy"  them,  and  you  will  be  more 
than  the  "average  teacher."  —G. 


"The  Shelbyville  Outrage." 

[As  a  result  of  our  efforts  to  get  at  the  facts  relative  to  the 
unjust  imprisonment  of  the  "poor  widow,"  we  have  received 
the  following  from  a  source  which  places  its  ent  re  reliability 
beyond  question.  Political  papers  and  the  Germania  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  please  copy. — Ed.] 

Shelbyville,  III.,  February  15,  1890. 
Messrs.  Editors: 

Pressure  of  work  has  caused  me  to  be  somewhat 
late  in  reading  the  February  number  of  The  Pub- 
lic School  Journal.  Have  just  observed  your 
comments  on  the  "widow  case"  of  Shelbyville  and 
your  request  for  the  facts.    I  hasten  to  give  them. 

The  woman  in  question  (Mrs.  Axford)  has  one 
child, — a  boy  about  twelve  years  old.  He  had  not 
been  in  school  for  two  years  or  more  previous  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  his  case.  An  idler 
on  the  streets,  he  exerted  an  evil  influence  in  incit- 
ing others  to  truancy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school-year  Mrs.  Axford  was  informed  of  the  com- 
pulsory enactment,  and  requested  to  conform  there- 
with. She  was  informed  that  books  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  school  board.  The  boy  was  as  welt 
clad  as  many  others  who  have  been  regular  attend- 
ants for  years.  Later,  however,  in  order  to  remove 
the  last  pretext  for  keeping  the  boy  out,  clothes 
were  provided.  He  continued  to  take  his  schooling 
on  the  streets,  and  the  repeated  persuasions  and 
warnings  of  our  truant  officer  were  met  with 
promises  to  start  the  boy  to  school  within  a  few 
days.  To  others,  however,  she  expressed  her  con- 
tempt for  the  law  and  her  purpose  not  to  obey  it. 
Finally  she  became  so  bold  as  to  defy  the  school 
board  to  enforce  it.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
the  woman  found  guilty,  fined,  and  in  default  of 
payment  was  placed  in  jail  for  a  few  days.  The 
boy  was  taken  care  of  by  the  board  during  her  in- 
carceration, started  to  school,  and  has  attended 
regularly  ever  since. 

Whatever  indignation  the  misleading  items  in 
the  papers  may  have  aroused  elsewhere,  there  cer- 
tainly exists  no  such  feeling  here  among  those  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances.  Poverty  and 
widowhood  are  no  extenuation  for  the  woman's 
persistent  and  boastful  defiance  of  law,  as  the  boy 
was  earning  nothing  toward  supporting  himself  or 
his  mother.  E.  H.  Owen. 
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Resolutions. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ) 
Chicago,  February  17,  1890.  \ 

The  Chicago  Principals'  Association,  feeling  deep- 
ly bereaved  in  the  final  removal  of  their  friend  and 
brother,  Mr.  George  W.  Heath,  for  nearly  twenty 
years  principal  of  the  Ogden  school,  and  recalling 
the  many  worthy  and  noole  qualities  of  his  charac- 
ter, cordially  extend  to  his  family  their  profound 
sympathy,  and  record  their  high  esteem  for  him  as 
a  devoted,  patient,  and  cheerful  worker. 

Through  years  of  suffering  he  rendered  highly 
efficient  service,  and  won  the  respect,  confidence, 
and  sincere  regard  of  his  associates. 

As  a  citizen  he  won  the  approval  and  confidence 
of  his  neighbors  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived;  as  a  soldier  of  the  republic  he  evidenced  the 
patriotism  and  courage  of  his  youth;  and  as  a  wise 
instructor,  he  left  a  rich  heritage  to  all  who  came 
within  his  influence. 

F.  S.  Heywood, 
C.  G.  Stowell, 
H.  M.  Butter  field, 
James  Hannan, 
Margaret  Dongall, 

Committee. 

We  wish  to  join  the  Principals'  Association  in 
extending  sympathy  to  Brother  Heath's  bereaved 
family,  yet  we  can  do  no  more  than  express  our 
heartfelt  accord  with  the  above  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him. — Ed. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

The  following  questions  are  prepared  by 
the  Indiana  State  Board.  The  answers  are 
intended  to  be  concise  and  correct.  The 
hurry  attendant  upon  preparation  of  copy, 
though,  frequently  admits  incorrect  ans- 
wers, and  sometimes  incorrect  solutions  of 
arithmetical  problems.  We  invite  criti- 
cisms from  our  readers  on  the  answers  sub- 
mitted. Often  much  more  information  is 
gathered  from  a  criticism  than  from  either 
the  question  or  its  answer.  Let  us  hear 
from  you : 

Both  time  and  space  prevents  our  publishing  this 
month  the  entire  list  of  questions  and  answers.  We 
will  therefore  give  only  the  subjects  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic,  first  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  cor- 
rection from  Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Through  an  error  in  multiplying  24x49  and  24x54, 
1046  and  1 196  are  given  as  answers  to  the  7th  prob- 
lem in  February.  11 76  and  1296  are  the  numbers 
sought.  The  process  of  solution  is  correct.  So  is 
the  one  forwarded  us  by  Mr.  Richards. 


grammar. 

i.  Write  this  correctly:  Many  of  the  settlers  in  Georgia  were 
Moravians,  a  persecuted  sect  of  christians  from  Austriay 

Many  of  the  settlers  in  Georgia  were  Moravians, 
a  persecuted  sect  of  christians  from  Austria. 


2.  Analyze:  We  think  in  words,  and  when  we  lack  fit  words, 
we  lack  fit  thoughts. 

Compound  sentence.  One  simple  and  one  com- 
plex member.  "  We  "  subject,  "  think  "  predicate, 
modified  by  phrase  "in  words."  "We"  subject, 
"lack"  predicate,  modified  by  object,  "fit  thoughts," 
and  by  clause  "  when  we  lack,"  etc.;  "fit"  adjec- 
tive modifier. 

3.  Give  the  use  of  the  italicised  words  in  the  following,  and 
state  what  part  of  speech  each  is:  Glaciers,  Jl  w  ng  down 
ntountatn  gorges,  obey  the /aw  of  the  rivers;  the  upper  surface 
flows  faster  than  the  lower,  and  the  center  faster  than  the  ad- 
jacent sides. 

"Glaciers,"  noun,  subject;  "flowing,"  verb,  ad- 
jective modifier,  "mountain,"  adjective,  modifier 
of  "gorges;"  "  law,"  noun,  object  ot  obey;  "faster," 
adverb,  modifies  "flows;"  "sides,"  noun,  subject 
of  (flows). 

4.  Analyze  the  last  part  of  the  3d,  beginning  with  the  word 
and. 

A  principal  member  of  the  compound  sentence; 
"center"  the  subject,  (flows)  the  predicate,  modi- 
fied by  the  complex  element  "(aster  than,"  etc. 
"Faster,"  a  simple  adverb,  modified  by  "  than. the 
adjacent,"  etc.,  a  clause  of  which  "sides"  is  sub- 
ject and  (flows)  predicate,  etc. 

5.  Correct,  with  reasons:  a.  I  will  give  it  to  whomever  most 
needs  it.  b.  With  peace  has  come  many  changes,  c.  Speak 
slow  and  distinct. 

(a)  Whoever,  subject  of  "needs."  (b)  Have, 
subject  plural,  (c)  Slowly,  adverb,  showing  man- 
ner of  speech. 

f>.  Give  the  tense  form  of  each  verb  in  the  following:  a.  We 
leave  in  the  morning,  b.  The  sun  rises,  c.  If  he  were  here, 
I  would  go.  d.  A  triangle  has  three  sides.  What  time,  is  de- 
noted by  each  ? 

(a)  Present,  (b)  Present,  (c)  Past,  (d)  Pres- 
ent. Time  as  indicated  save  in  (a)  and  (c) — ,(a) 
future;  (c)  present. 

7.  In  any  given  sentence,  how  do  you  determine  whether  to 
use  like  or  as  ? 

By  the  though       be  conveyed. 

8.  What  is  a  personal  pronoun?  Name  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. 

A  word  used  instead  of  the  name  of  a  person,  or 
of  a  thing  personified.  You,  thou,  ye,  he,  she,  it, 
they,  we,  and  /. 

9.  Give  in  sentences,  examples  of  adverbial  modifiers  ex- 
pressing (a)  time,  (b)  place,  (c)  degree,  (<-/)  means,  (')  manner. 

(a)  Come  when  you  can.  (b)  Go  where  you  will, 
(c)  I  am  very  grateful,  (d)  He  told  me  how  to  go. 
(e)  He  walked  rapidly. 

10.  Write  a  complex  sentence  with  an  adjective  clause  mod- 
ifying the  direct  object  and  let  who  be  the  connective. 

They  caught  the  man  who  stole  the  coat. 


arithmetic. 

1.  What  degree  of  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  study 
of  mental  arithmetic  in  school  1 

It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  grade  and  the 
needs  of  the  pupils.  A  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  reci- 
tation time  can  be  profitably  devoted  to  mental  so- 
lutions. 

2.  Divied  3  bu.  2  pk.  5  qt.  by  2  bu.  6  qt.  1  pt. 

It  can't  be  done.  The  two  quantities  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  denomination,  say  pints,  and 
their  ratio  then  found  by  dividing  one  denomi- 
nate quantity  by  the  other,  considered  as  an  ab 
stract  number. 
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3.  A  man  has  20%  acres  in  one  field,  403-7  acres  in  another, 
and  two-thirds  as  many  acres  in  a  third  as  in  the  other  two; 
how  many  acres  has  he  altogether?  • 

2o£  +  4o£  +  f  (2o|  +  4of)  =  \01\l  Ans. 

4.  What  is  the  present  value  of  a  debt  of  $1,000,  due  2  yrs. 
6  mo.  18  d.  hence,  at  7  per  cent.? 

Interest  on  $1 .00  for  given  time  and  rate  is  $  1812 
$1000  -j-  1.1812  =  $846.59. 

5.  Railroad  stock  bought  at  110  and  sold  at  116  will  yield 
what  rate  of  gain. 

6  -r-  no  =  5r5r  per  cent. 

6.  A  man  bought  a  house,  agreeing  to  pay  one-half  in  four 
months,  one-third  in  nine  months,  and  the  remainder  in  a  year; 
required,  the  average  time  of  credit. 

*X  4  =  2 
IX   9  =  3 

1X12  =  2 

IX   7  =  7-   Aus->  7  mo. 

7.  Divide  998  7  16  by  56.25,  and  give  the  rule  for  pointing  off 
the  quotient. 

For  answer,  see  "Division  of  Decimals,"  in  an- 
other column.  The  pointing  of  the  quotation  re- 
duces it  to  the  same  fractional  unit  as  the  dividend. 

8.  What  principal  will  in  3  yr.  8  mo.  15  d.,  at  6  per-cent., 
give  $76.09^  interest. 

Interest  on  $1.00  for  the  given  time,  at  6  per  cent., 
is  $.2225. 

76  095  -4-  .2225  =  Ans. 

9.  The  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  compound  in- 
terest, computed  annually,  of  a  certain  sum,  at  8  per  cent.,  for 
two  years,  is  $120.    Find  the  sum. 

Simple  interest  on  $1.00  for  2  yrs.  is  $.16.  Com- 
pound interest  of  $1.00,  same  time  and  rate,  is 
$.  1664. 

.1664 —  16  =:  .OO64 
$120.  -r-  .0064  =2  $18750. 

10.  On  a  note  dated  February  16,  1880,  for  $1,500,  at  6  per 
cent,  are  tne  following  endorsements:  September  16,  1880,  re- 
ceived #80;  January  1,  1881,  received  $20;  July  25,  1881,  re- 
ceived $500.    What  was  due  April  1,  1882  ? 

Follow  the  rule — Add  interest  to  principal  for  pe- 
riod to  date  of  first  payment;  deduct  the  payment, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  principal  to  draw#in- 
terest  to  date  of  next  payment,  etc.,  etc. 


and  17  years  of  age.  Beside  the  common 
high-school  branches,  sewing  and  domestic 
economy  are  taught.  The  course  is  designed 
to  cover  five  years.  Pupils  who  go  through 
a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year,  receive 
a  teacher's  license.  The  former  convent 
schools  "shrivel  up"  and  die  of  consump- 
tion. Seeing  what  France  has  done  for  its 
schools  in  the  short  space  of  less  than 
eighteen  years,  one  cannot  help  but  admire 
the  rejuvenating  power  of  that  nation.  In 
the  year  1837  France  had  2,690,030  pupils 
in  schools  of  all  kinds;  fifty  years  later  in 
1887,  it  had  5,596,919  pupils.  The  num- 
ber of  schools,  mostly  erected  during  the 
last  republic,  has  increased  from  52,779  to 
81,131;  the  number  of  teachers  during  the 
same  period  from  59,735  to  138.655.  Such 
changes  illustrate  the  progress  France  is 
making. 

Paris. — The  German  gymnastic  society 
in  Paris,  founded  more  than  35  years  ago, 
has  been  a  victim  to  the  indelible  hatred  of 
Frenchmen  of  all  that  is  German.  It  has 
quietly  but  very  effectually  been  "made  im- 
possible." After  struggling  for  some  time, 
being  driven  from  its  rented  quarters,  it 
finally  succumbed  to  the  inevitable,  and 
announced  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
National  German  Gymnastic  Society,  that 
it  was  obliged  to  disband.  Date  of  letter, 
January,  1890. 

Holland. — It  is  very  significant  that  the 
motion  to  adopt  a  compulsory  education 
law  in  Holland,  was  lost  in  the  lower  house 
by  so  large  a  majority,  namely  38  against  8. 


Foreign  Educational  News. 

France. — Higher  education  of  girls.  For- 
merly the  secondary  female  education  in 
France  was  entirely  given  into  the  hands 
of  nuns  and  other  convent  women,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  it  was  diametrically 
different  from  that  of  the  boys.  Girls  ed- 
ucated in  convents  were  rarely  good  house- 
wives, knowing  nothing  of  life,  or  having 
only  a  distorted  view  of  it.  But  since  1867, 
and  particularly  since  1870,  new  schools 
for  girls  have  been  established  by  the  state; 
seminaries  soon  followed.  At  present 
France  has  fifty-one  lyceums  for  girls;  that 
is,  high  schools,  to  use  an  American  term. 
The  first  was  opened  in  Montpellier.  The 
female  high  school  recently  opened  in  Paris 
has  cost  $400,000,  has  six  male  and  sixteen 
female  teachers;  the  pupils  are  between  12 


Test  Examinations. 

Test  examinations  to  determine  admis- 
sion to  final  examination  and  graduation 
from  the  rural  schools,  as  outlined  in  the 
Course  of  Study,  will  be  held  for  fifth 
reader  pupils  in  Winnebago  county  (111.), 
as  follows: 

At  No.  3,  Owen  March  3,  Warren  Seal,  Teacher. 
"  8,  Harrison,  "  4,  Matt  Graham,  " 
"  10,  Durand,  "  5,  Jesse  Harris,  " 
"  6,  Roscoe,  "  7,  C.  W.  Lane,  " 
"  9,  Seward,  "  10,  Alice  Dooley,  " 
"  7,  Rockford,  "  11,  Mary  Kelley,  " 
"     5,  Burritt,  "  12,  Kate  McGonigal,  11 

"     9,  Guilford,       "  13,  E.  M.  Breckenridge, 
"     7,  New  Mdford,  "  14,  Mary  Price,  " 

A  teachers'  meeting  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  above  appoint- 
ments, and  teachers  are  entitled  to  attend 
one  without  loss  of  time,  as  a  certificate 
of  attendance  will  be  issued. 
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Select  the  most  convenient  point,  and 
endeavor  to  bring  all  your  fifth-reader  pu- 
pils with  you;  it  will  do  them  good.  If 
possible  prepare  a  few  literary  exercises  to 
make  the  occasion  more  enjoyable.  Pupils 
should  bring  ink  and  pens;  I  will  supply 
paper.    Bring  your  lunch. 

Chas.  jf.  Kinnie,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 


Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

The  certificates  for  the  readings  of  the 
intermediate  and  the  advanced  grades  are 
now  ready.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no 
examinations  are  required  of  members  of 
the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle.  The  statement 
of  the  teacher  that  the  required  books  have 
been  carefully  read,  will  be  accepted. 

The  following  form  can  be  obtained  of 
the  manager: 

 i8g 


.III. 


Dear  Sir: 
I  certify  that 


pupils  in  my  school  district,  have  carefully  read  the 
books  of  the  Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle,  through 
which  I  have  drawn  my  pen  in  the  following  lists: 


INTERMEDIATE  GRADE 

1.  Sea-Side  and  Way-side. 

2.  Stories  of  Our  Country. 


ADVANCED  GRADE. 

1.  Health  Lessons. 

2.  Animal  Memoirs. 

3.  Stories  of  the  Pathfinders. 

If  you  will  send  me  the  Certificates  I  will  deliver 
them  to"  the  pupils.  Yours  truly, 

 Teacher. 

Write  names  plainly. 

Send  for  enough  to  supply  your  pupils. 
A  certificate  is  given  for  the  first  two  years' 
readings,  and  diplomas  and  seals  there- 
after. E.  A.  Gastman,  Man. 

Decatur,  Ti  l. 


For  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  general  school  sup- 
plies, see  Public-School  Publishing  Company's  Cat- 
alogue. 


Periodical  Publishers. 

Do  you  ever  get  mad  ? — really,  truly,  intensely 
mad?  Publishers  don't.  They  can't  afford  it.  Then, 
too,  it  is  bad  for  digestion  in  a  tropical  winter  like 
the  one  just  expiring.  There  are  at  times  aggravat- 
ing, if  not  mitigating  circumstances  promotive  of 
their  anger.  But  they  concluded  years  ago  that 
none  but  editors  and  subscribers  could  afford  such 
expensive  luxuries.  Certainly  it  is  quite  beyond  the 
means  and  physical  robustness  of  the  ordinary  pub- 
lisher to  get  downright,  vigorously  mad— very  often. 

As  just  stated  there  are  some  cases,  though,  that 
try  even  the  patience,  fortitude,  and  benignity  of 
the  serenely  tempered  publisher — for  instance,  when 
the  publisher  sends  his  excellent  journal  to  a  sub- 
scriber five  or  six  months  or  a  year  on  "time," 
and  the  subscriber  then  writes  him,  "I  don't  want 
your  paper,"  "I  have  ordered  you  to  stop  my  paper," 
"I  never  subscribed  for  your  paper  anyway,"  etc., 
and  forgets  (?)  to  remit  for  the  numbers  received. 
Now  this  is  a  case  that  ordinarily  drives  the  editor 
frantic  with  passion,  and  the  subscriber,  if  so  treated, 
would  volatilize  in  the  heat  of  his  own  anger.  But 
the  publisher,  the  meek  and  humble  publisher,  does 
not  get  a  bit  angry.  This  I  take  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  publishers  are  not  as  bad  as  they  might 
be.  They  might  be  capitalists,  but  none  of  them 
are.  They  might  devote  half  their  time  to  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  other  fellow's  glass  house,  but 
they  don't.  As  above  stated,  no  one  but  editors 
and  subscribers  can  afford  such  luxuries. 

When  the  publisher  gets  the  snarl  of  a  letter  or- 
dering him  to  "stop  my  paper,"  he  seats  himself,  as 
calm  as  a  summer's  day  in  the  fabled  Eden,  makes 
out  a  bill  for  arrearage,  and  drops  it  into  the  mail. 
On  receipt  of  cash  to  balance,  the  subscriber's  name 
is  blotted  out,  and  the  paper  "stops,"  but  its  publi- 
cation goes  right  on  and  scores  of  "new"  and  "re- 
newals" take  his  place  on  the  subscription  list. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  hero  worship,  but  my  admir- 
ation of  these  publishers,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, is  marked.  They  seem  to  have  figured  the 
weaknesses  and  frailties  of  humanity  to  the  least 
common  denominator,  and  know  to  a  certainty  that 
half  the  people  who  write  these  samples  of  anger 
and  prevarication  are  mistaken,  and  that  they  will 
discover  their  mistake  and  "renew"  in  a  few  months. 
To  an  equal  certainty  they  know  that  the  other  half 
have  not  yet  learned  one  of  life's  first  lessons— "I 
am  but  a  leaf  in  a  human  forest,  and  the  world 
keeps  not  even  a  slate  account  of  my  doings."  — 
This  half  imagine,  that  is  when  they  are  mad  they 
imagine,  that  all  nature  is  convulsed  out  of  sympa- 
thy for  them;  but  it  isn't.  Water  continues  to  boil 
at  about  212  and  freeze  at  32  Fahrenheit;  politicians 
continue  to  talk  tariff  reform,  and  each  succeeding 
twelve  months  afford  one  more  chance  for  an  open 
winter.  The  publisher  continues  his  periodical  to  a 
largely  increased  list  of  paying  subscribers,  and  the 
man  who  got  mad  and  ordered  it  "stopped,"  "con- 
tinues to  read  it — on  the  sly."  Publishers  are  far-see- 
ing men.  Hans  Harley. 

We  appreciate  Mr.  Harley's  good-hum- 
ored, but  over-drawn  compliment.  Our 
experience  as  publisher  of  a  periodical  has 
shown  us  the  impossibility,  however  care- 
ful we  may  be,  of  attending  the  numerous 
details  of  a  periodical  publishing  business 
without  mistakes,  so  ask  our  friends  to  call 
attention  to  them  whenever  found,  and  we 
will  promptly  correct  them.  —Publishers. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

Moline,  111.,  will  build  a  $30,000  school  house 
this  year.    F.  S.  Allen,  of  Joliet,  is  the  architect. 

We  are  receiving  many  compliments  for  Mr.  J.  D. 
Benedict,  because  of  his  admirable  series  in  our  de- 
partment of  Supervision. 

Miss  Anna  W.  Williams,  who  sat  for  the  picture 
of  liberty  on  the  silver  dollar,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  philosophy  and  kindergarten  methods 
in  the  Philadelphia  Girls\Normal  School.; 

□  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan  and  Prof.  Jenks  will  conduct 
a  party  of  twenty  persons  through  Europe  next 
summer.  Expenses  of  the  trip,  about  $500,  for  each 
person.  Address  either  of  the  above,  Bioomington, 
Ind. 

Supt.  A.  H.  Beals,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  sends  us  a 
copy  of  his  report  for  the  year  1888-89.  It  makes 
a  volume  of  forty-seven  pages,  and  indicates  that 
the  public  schools  of  that  city  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Avery,  of  Bismark,  North  Dakota,  is 
conducting  an  educational  column  in  the  Dakota 
Settler,  published  in  that  city.  North  Dakota  is 
starting  out  with  all  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  on 
her  educational  pilgrimage. 

The  mother  of  Miss  Emily  A.  Hayward,  of  Den- 
ver, Col.,  died  January  6.  The  many  friends  of 
Miss  Hayward  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  will  be  pained 
to  learn  of  her  deep  affliction,  and  will  extend  to 
her  their  heartfelt  sympathy. 

If  there  are  any  County  Superintendents  who 
have  not  yet  employed  all  the  help  they  need  in 
the  summer  institute,  they  may  find  it  to  their  profit 
to  address  The  Public-School  Journal,  stating 
qualifications  demanded  and  salary  paid. 

The  normal  school  connected  with  Depauw  Uni- 
versity, Greencastle,  Ind.,  has  one  of  the  ablest 
corps  of  professors  of  any  normal  school  in  the 
country.  The  president  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
thinkers  on  educational  questions,  and  is  thoroughly 
equipped  for  his  position. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Hortzler,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  has  kind- 
ly favored  us  to  a  report  of  his  schools.  He  reports 
that  since  the  new  compulsory  law  went  into  opera- 
tion eighty  one  children,  who  were  formerly  receiv- 
ing their  education  on  the  street,  are  now  in  the 
schools.  This  result  has  been  accomplished  in  two 
months. 

Rev.  Wm.  L.  Cunningham,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
New  Jersey,  has  made  a  donation  of  $1,000  in  cash 
to  the  Wesleyan  University,  in  Bioomington,  111., 
as  a  recognition  of  the  benefits  received  by  him 
from  pursuing  the  non-resident  course  prescribed 
by  this  institution.  The  University  has  room  on  its 
books  for  the  names  of  several  other  donators  who 
may  wish  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  institution 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  this  spring  in  Quincy,  March  21  and  22  Pres. 
Butler  writes  that  arrangements  are  made  for  one 
of  the  best  meetings  of  this  organization  ever  held. 
Quincy  is  not  a  central  point  in  Central  Illinois,  but 
we  trust  that  the  western  counties  will  see  to  it  that 
they  make  up  for  any  lack  of  attendance  from  the 
eastern  counties,  because  of  the  distance.  But  let 
us  hope  that  distance  will  not  keep  any  away. 


Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  a  very  interesting  psy- 
chological study  in  the  January  number  of  The 
American  foumal  of  Psychology  on  "  Children's 
Lies."  We  think  that  copies  of  the  article  will  be 
mailed  to  any  one  interested  in  the  subject,  on  ap- 
plication to  Dr.  Hall,  Wooster,  Mass. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  will 
hold  its  next  session  at  Carmi,  August  26,  27,  and 
28.  Supt.  T.  C.  Clendenen,  of  Cairo,  is  President, 
and  Miss  Julia  S.  McNeill,  of  Mound  City,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Of  course 
the  Association  will  be  a  grand  success. 

Principal  Jess,  of  Lexington,  111.,  was  generating 
oxygen  in  the  presence  of  his  class  recently,  when 
a  terrific  explosion  occurred,  resulting  in  serious  in- 
juries to  the  professor  and  to  several  members  of 
the  class.  Reports  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
differ.  It  is  feared  that  the  fire  and  flying  pieces  of 
iron  have  permanently  injured  the  eyes  ot  Mr.  Jess. 
The  injuries  of  several  members  of  the  class  were 
severe,  but  none  were  fatal. 

Gov.  Fifer  has  appointed  Hon.  Matthew  P.  Brady, 
of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Knickerbocker.  Mr.  Brady  is  a  young  lawyer  of 
fine  ability,  one  of  the  leading  Irish- American  re- 
publicans of  the  state,  and  well  known  as  an  orator 
and  scholar.  Mr.  Brady  is  a  firm  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  public  schools,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
very  worthy  man.  His  appointment  is  creditable 
to  the  governor,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  accept- 
able to  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication: 
Editor  of  Public-School  jfournal: 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
question  and  settle  a  controversy?  "  When  no 
contract  is  made,  how  many  days  constitute  a 
school  month?  Does  the  law  say  that  twenty-two 
days  constitute  a  calendar  school  month?" 

Teacher. 

The  school  law  (111.)  says:  "The  school  month  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  calendar  month."  A  calendar 
month  is  a  month  as  it  appears  in  the  almanac. 
If,  then,  school  begins  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber, the  month  will  end  on  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber. If  a  school  month  begins  on  the  tenth  of 
September  it  will  end  on  the  ninth  of  October. 
Prior  to  the  year  1879,  tweniy-two  days  constituted 
a  legal  school  month,  but  during  that  year  the  legis- 
lature substituted  the  calendar  month  in  place  of 
the  month  of  twenty-two  days. 

Galesburg,  111.,  is  a  charming  city,  and,  educa- 
tionally, it  is  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
cities  having  two  flourishing  universities  in  which 
the  public  schools  are  kept  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  and  excellence.  W.  L.  Steele  is  the 
superintendent,  and  is  the  able  leader  of  as  efficient 
a  corps  of  teachers  as  can  be  found  in  any  state. 
Miss  F.  Lilian  Taylor  is  the  principal  of  the  training 
school,  and  she  has  i-emarkable  power  in  inspiring 
those  who  come  under  her  influence  with  her  own 
spirit  and  devotion.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
earnest  inquiry  and  genuine  progress  pervading  the 
entire  school  system  The  city  has  recently  erected 
an  excellent  high  school  building  and  a  new  ward 
building,  both  of  which  have  been  admirably 
planned  for  the  comfort  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
They  have  learned  the  important  lesson  that  it  is 
not  the  exterior  but  the  interior  of  a  school  build- 
ing that  should  determine  the  plan  of  its  construc- 
tion. 
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Do  you  want  a  perfect  Slate  Cleaner,  see  page  23; 
Slates,  see  page  22;  Erasers  or  Crayon,  see  page  21; 
a  Microscope,  see  page  107;  Books,  professional  or 
for  home  reading,  see  pages  130  to  137,  of  our  cata- 
logue just  issued. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  the  New  York 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  is  the  editor 
of  a  series  of  educational  monographs.  The  peri- 
odical is  issued  bi-monthly  and  costs  $1.00  per  year. 
Dr.  Butler  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  ability 
and  energy  he  is  putting  into  his  educational  re- 
searches. There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  he 
belongs  to  emotional  and  exclamatory  schools  of 
educationalists  represented  by  the  Jour- 
nal, and  some  other  school  journals.  But  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
rational  and  comprehensive  views  of  education  will 
find  in  him  a  staunch  supporter. 

Corporal  Punishment.  —  Boston  has  been 
troubled  in  spirit  over  the  old,  but  ever  new,  ques- 
tion of  corporal  punishment  in  the  public  schools. 
The  Superintendent  thought  there  was  too  much  of 
it,  but  the  Board  have  decided  against  him.  We 
understand  that  the  divine  right  of  the  teacher  to 
flog  his  pupils  is  not  to  be  abridged  by  law  in  the 
Boston  schools.  The  wisdom  of  abrogating  the 
old  common  law  doctrine,  that  the  teacher  occupies 
the  place  of  the  parent  while  discharging  his  duty 
as  teacher  may  properly  be  questioned.  Give 
to  the  teacher  the  rights  of  the  parent  and 
hold  him  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  use 
he  makes  of  them.  This  will  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  employing  better  qualified  teachers 
to  discharge  these  duties.  It  is  unjust  to  impose  re- 
sponsibility unless  the  requisite  freedom  goes  with 
it.  We  will  one  day  learn  that  it  is  better  to  employ 
teachers  capable  of"  discharging  the  duties  of  a  par- 
ent wisely,  than  to  impose  restrictions  that  hamper 
the  good  teachers  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the 
children  from  unwise  assaults  by  incompetent  teach- 
ers. This  will  cost  more  money,  no  doubt,  but  the 
education  of  the  children  is  the  chief  duty  of  this 
nation,  and  to  do  this  properly  will  cost  twice  as 
much  as  is  now  paid  for  the  education  they  receive. 

Our  Chicago  dailes  are  making  a  vigorous 
effort  to  abolish  normal  schools  and  reduce 
school  teaching  to  a  mechanical  industry.  The  Chi- 
cago Herald  says  in  an  editorial  comment,  urging 
the  abolition  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School: 

"  Persons  engage  in  teaching  as  they  engage  in 
other  occupations,  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  Ed- 
ucating them  at  public  cost  takes  the  manliness  out 
of  them  and  causes  them  to  regard  themselves  as 
public  beneficiaries  all  their  lives. 

"There  is  no  scarcity  of  teachers  that  calls  for  a 
manufactory  of  them  at  the  cost  of  tax-payers.  A 
train  load  of  them  could  be  collected  at  one  day's 
notice  in  any  large  town  in  the  country.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  a  so-called  normal  school  has 
any  advantage  over  a  seminary,  academy,  or  college 
in  preparing  persons  for  the  business  of  teachers. 
Very  few  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the 
country  ever  attended  a  normal  school,  and  many 
of  them  do  not  regard  these  schools  with  favor." 

We  regret  to  read  this  in  the  Herald.  That  its 
editors  should  err  in  judging  of  the  conditions  is  not 
surprising,  as  their  knowledge  in  the  premise  is,  no 
doubt,  less  extensive  than  it  is  presumptuous.  But 
that  the  Herald  should  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
Tribune  in  its  educational  utterances,  and  give 
currency  to  statements  as  glaringly  false  as  the 
foregoing,  will  be  noticed  with  regret  by  its  friends. 


The  DeWitt  County  (111.)  Institute,  held  Febru- 
ary 14  and  15,  was  a  pronounced  success.  The  pro- 
gram was  full  and  instructive,  and  what  is  still  bet- 
ter, the  teachers  named  upon  it  responded  promptly 
to  call — and  had  something  to  say. 

Pres.  Jas.  H.  Canfield  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  in  New  York.  He  is  learning  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  even  his  extraordinary  powers  of  endur- 
ance. Something  ought  to  be  done  to  lighten  the 
burden  now  imposed  by  the  acceptance  of  ihe  office 
of  president  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 

Teachers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  No.  3  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Garmo's  "Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School"  is  about  ready  for  the  printer,  and  will  be 
out  in  a  few  weeks.  See  general  announcement  in 
advertising  pages.  No  series  of  language  books 
yet  published  has  attracted  so  wide  and  so  favorable 
a  notice. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  circular  to  the  "Teachers 
of  Bremer  County,"  Iowa.  Supt.  Fiester  is  giving 
his  teachers  a  number  of  instructive  circulars.  This 
one  is  among  his  best,  and  will  be,  we  know,  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  With  Mr.  Fiester's  per- 
mission we  shall  make  use  of  it  in  our  columns  in  a 
future  issue. 

Supt.  Harrington  and  the  teachers  of  Bureau 
county  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in 
holding  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  actually  the  largest, 
mid-year  county  institutes  ever  convened  in  the 
west.  Our  space  this  month  will  not  permit  a  proper 
notice  of  it.  We  can  only  say  that  the  work  of  the 
two  days'  session  (February  7  and  8)  was  befitting 
so  splendid  a  gathering.  We  note  among  the  names 
on  the  program  those  of  Supts.  Oldfather,  White, 
Rosseter,  Sandham,  and  others;  Principals  Hussey, 
Blair,  Forbes,  and  others. 

Teachers  will  meet  in  annual  institute  at  Rockford 
High  School,  March  31  to  April  5.  Organization  at 
IO  o'clock,  a.  m.  Prominent  among  the  subjects 
taught  will  be  "Physiology  and  Hygiene,"  to  en- 
able all  who  may  wish  to  prepare  for  the  work  re- 
quired by  law.  Prin.  Chas.  A.  Smith,  of  the  High 
School,  has  the  matter  in  charge,  and  two  exercises 
will  be  given  each  day.  Ihe  remaining  school 
branches  and  Reading  Circle  work  will  receive  due 
attention  under  the  lead  of  Supt.  P.  R.  Walker  and 
other  competent  teachers.  The  music  of  the  insti- 
tute will  be  conducted  by  Prin.  O.  F.  Barbour,  of 
Kent  school.  Thursday  evening,  April  3,  Dr. 
Edwin  C.  Hewett,  president  of  the  State  Normal 
University,  will  deliver  a  lecture  to  teachers  and  cit- 
izens. 

Dr.  Harris  read  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  sug- 
gestive papers  to  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
in  New  York  City,  on  the  19th  of  February.  The 
general  topic  was  that  of  the  "Relation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Education,"  which  was  discussed  in  his 
profoundly  philosophical  spirit,  and  which  gave  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, The  new  commissioner  is  taking  hold  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  with  a  firm  grasp,  and 
will  give  to  the  country  an  administration  of  this 
Bureau  such  as  it  has  not  had.  The  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Bureau  depends,  as  yet,  upon  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Commissioner  himself. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  work  of  this  Bureau 
will  be  so  differentiated,  and  its  specific  function  so 
clearly  seen  that  its  value  will  be  recognized  by  all 
and  the  Bureau  elevated  to  a  Departme  u. 
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Artists  and  art  students  will  find  something  to 
their  interest  on  pages  119  to  123  of  our  new  cata- 
logue. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  will  hold  its 
next  session  at  St.  Paul,  beginning  July  4.  The 
General  Association  will  begin  its  session  July  8. 
There  has  been  some  talk  about  changing  the  date 
on  account  of  some  important  educational  meetings 
in  the  East  at  that  time.  But  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  decided  not  to  change,  and  the  time  of 
the  meeting  will  be  as  given  above.  It  is  a  matter 
of  much  regret  that  there  was  not  a  conference  of 
the  officials  of  these  sectional  organizations  with 
those  of  the  National  Association  before  the  dates 
of  the  meetings  were  agreed  upon.  But  it  is  now 
too  late  to  change  the  time  of  the  National  Meet- 
ing. Is  it  too  late  for  the  conflicting  sectional 
meetings  to  change  their  time? 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY; 

The  first  fifteen  numbers  of  the  articles  of  Dr. 
Harris  that  have  been  published  in  the  Illinois 
School  Journal  and  The  Public  School  Journal 
have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be 
sold  to  new  subscribers  of  The  Journal  for  30 
cents  per  copy.  Send  $1.80  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Public  School  Journal,  begin- 
ning with  February,  and  this  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
immediately.  Dr.  Harris  will  write  from  ten  to 
fifteen  more  numbers  before  the  series  is  completed. 
But  thevalui  of  what  has  been  already  published 
is  inestimable  to  any  one  who  desires  to  become  a 
master  of  psychology,  and  is  willing  to  put  forth 
the  necessary  effort.  It  is  our  conviction  that  noth- 
ing of  so  great  and  lasting  value  to  educational 
science  has  ever  been  published.  The  articles  do 
not  leave  an  inch  of  ground  for  materialism  and 
agnosticism  to  stand  upon.  These  two  theories 
are  tincturing  much  of  the  psychological  writing  of 
the  present  time,  which  writing  is  helping  to  make 
the  schools  Godless  in  a  much  deeper  sense  than 
that  complained  of  by  religionists. 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby  says:  ''The  best  thing  to  be 
done  with  the  New  York  City  Normal  College  is  to 
turn  it  into  a  police  station."  This  utterance  was 
greeted  with  applause  and  laughter  by  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Union.  F.  W.  Parker  pertinently 
says:  "If  the  reverend  Doctor  would  puff  out  of 
existence  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  important 
Normal  school  in  America,  he  would  likewise,  it  is 
safe  to  suppose,  extinguish  the  light  of  Oswego, 
Bridgewater,  Albany,  and  the  other  135  free  nor- 
mal schools  of  this  republic." 

Quite  right,  Colonel.  It  is  safe  to  suppose,  and 
to  expect,  almost  anything  of  Dr.  Crosby — especially 
so  if  the  thing  expected  would  bring  the  Doctor  to 
public  notice.  He  is  an  ill-disguised  enemy  of  the 
public-school  system  of  the  nation,  and  exposes  his 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  benefits  which  acrue 
to  the  people  from  its  operation  every  time  he 
speaks  of  schools.  Such  utterances  as  those  made 
before  the  Prebyterian  Union  are  indicative  of  an 
intellectual  breadth  and  culture  better  suited  to  the 
political  stump  than  to  a  Christian  pulpit.  If  the 
Doctor  expects  to  carve  a  place  for  his  name  in  the 
respect  of  this  and  succeeding  generations  by  sensa 
tional  stump  oratory  inveighing  against  our  public 
schools,  either  locally  or  in  general,  or  in  the  pulpit 
while  expounding  the  Word,  he  will  be  painfully 
disappointed.  What  little  transient  notoriety  he 
may  gain  by  such  utterances  will  not  compensate 
the  permanent  disrespect  incurred,  among  careful- 
minded  people,  for  his  scholarship  and  intellectual 
integrity.  — G. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  next  winter. 
The  entire  roll  of  officers  was  re-elected  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  offered  to  give  $600,- 
000  of  a  $1,000,000  donation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  in  Chicago.  All  of  the  additional 
$400,000  has  been  pledged,  except  $175,000.  We 
are  greatly  in  need  of  a  literary  institution  of  high 
grade,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  enough  men 
cannot  be  found  in  this  city  to  pledge  the  addi- 
tional $400,000,  and  much  more  besides.  A  city 
that  can  raise  four  and  a  half  millions  for  a  possi- 
ble world's  fair  is  certainly  able  to  give  $400,000 
for  a  first-class  college. 

The  series  of  articles  beginning  in  our  February 
number  on  "Arithmetic  in  the  Common  School," 
by  Silas  Y.  Gillan,  of  Milwaukee,  will  receive  a 
wide  and  interested  reading.  Mr.  Gillan  is  a 
thorough  scholar,  a  man  of  wide  experience  and 
keen  observation.  What  he  has  to  say  on  this  im- 
portant subject  will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  As 
the  series  of  articles  appear,  men  will  be  heard  from 
who  hold  opinions  differing  from  Mr.  Gillan's  on 
certain  points.  Our  readers  can  therefore  expect  to 
find  in  these  columns  during  the  current  year  some 
of  the  ablest,  most  forcible,  and  instructive  educa- 
tional literature  that  has  yet  been  published,  and 
on  a  subject,  too,  that  is  in  touch  with  the  every- 
day life  and  work  of  the  "  every-day  "  teacher. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  at  Quincy,  March  21 
and  22, 

"Psychology  as  a  Factor  in  Education;"  "The 
Teacher's  Preparation  for  His  Work;"  "The Teach- 
er or  Student;"  "Decorum  and  /Esthetic  accom- 
plishments of  Teachers;"  "Claims  of  the  Kinder- 
garten upon  the  Public  Schools,"  and  "  School  Ex- 
aminations," are  the  topics  named  upon  the  pro- 
gram for  the  occasion.  The  personnel  on  these 
topics-  includes  some  of  the  closest  thinkers  and 
best  educational  talkers  of  the  state — A.  C.  Butler, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Dr.  Bateman, 
Sarah  Raymond,  F.  W.  Parker,  P.  C.  Hayden, 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  J.  H.  Collins,  and  others.  The 
usual  railroad  rates  have  been  secured,  and  the  best 
of  hotel  accommodations.    We'll  all  go. 

"Great  Britain  is  the  pawnbroker  of  the  world." 
Its  mortgages  cover  not  alone  the  civilized  earth, 
but  the  toilers  along  the  Nile,  and  the  Bosphorus 
reluctantly  pay  into  her  coffers  their  hard-earned 
sequins.  The  Russian  serf,  to  whom  liberty  is  not 
freedom,  pays  its  extortionate  toll  on  a  crown  debt, 
and  the  English  marine  throws  grains  of  gold  from 
every  shore  into  the  English  exchecquer.  This 
national  loftiness — this  might  of  wealth — we  all 
feel,  and  the  statesmanship  which  has  made  us  feel 
it  we  can  but  admire.  Yet,  is  it  not  time  for  us — 
for  Americans — to  challenge  the  right  of  this  impe- 
rial cosmopolitan  ?  She  is  now  buying  our  rail- 
roads and  manning  them  with  her  citizen  operatives. 
She  is  purchasing  our  manufacturing  industries,  and 
English  money  and  Englishmen  come,  in  the  end, 
to  control  them. 

Just  recently,  the  Alaska  seal  fishery  question  has 
arisen.  For  years  this  valuable  industry  has  been 
controlled  by  a  syndicate  of  English  Jews.  Our 
war  vessels  have  protected  them  from  tresspass  of 
both  foreign  and  American  marauders,  and  the  syn- 
dicate has  banked  an  enormous  profit. 

The  lease  expires,  this  syndicate  seeks  a  renewal, 
and,  like  the  Louisiana  Lottery  people,  are  ready  to 
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invest  (it  is  whispered  they  already  have  invested) 
a  portion  of  their  easily  earned  millions,  to  buy  a 
renewal  of  their  lease. 

Shall  we  shut  out  American  labor  from  a  share  in 
this  American  industry  and  from  the  opportunities 
it  affords  them  for  gaining  a  competency,  in  order 
to  swell  the  bank  account  of  an  English  syndicate? 
Let  us  at  least  have  an  "open  sea"  in  American 
waters  for  American  seamen. 

The  most  profitable  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendency  of  the  National  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation that  we  have  ever  attended  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  February  18-20. 

Our  line  of  Diplomas,  Commencement  Programs, 
Cards,  Invitations,  etc.,  is  the  most  extensive  and 
artistic  line  published  in  this  country.  Consult 
pages  72,  73,  and  101  to  104,  of  our  catalogue. 

We  urge  our  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  friends  to 
stand  boldly  forward  in  defense  of  the  Compulsory 
Educational  Laws.  Let  yourselves  be  heard.  The 
law  is  right  in  spirit,  and  we  all  know  it.  Both  the 
Democrat  and  the  Republican  parties  will  stand  for 
these  laws  and  their  execution,  if  teachers  do  their 
just  duty  in  their  defense.  Have  no  fears  of  "issue- 
making"  politicians,  nor  of  interested  publishers, 
"Germania"  et  al. — The  utterances  of  such  are  so 
glaringly  sordid  as  to  excite  only  contempt  among 
thinking  people  of  both  parties  and  all  classes. 

The  school  laws  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  will  be 
revised  shortly  with  the  prime  idea  of  strengthen- 
ing German  influence  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  of  girls  will  be 
raised  from  13  to  14  years.  The  extra  year,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  proficien- 
cy of  school  girls  in  speaking,  reading  and  writing 
the  German  language.  Another  object  of  the  pro- 
vision in  question  is  to  abolish  the  custom  quite  pre- 
valent among  parents  living  near  new  German  prov- 
inces of  educating  girls  at  the  schools  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  fourteen- 
year  school  law  enforced  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

County  Supt.  Albert  G.  Lane  asks  us  to  announce 
that  he  will  examine  candidates  for  certificates  to 
teach  in  Cook  county,  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  at 
the  court  house  in  Chicago,  Room  320.  He  invites 
successful  teachers  in  the  state,  who  have  reached 
the  limit  of  salary  they  can  reasonably  expect  where 
they  now  teach,  to  attend  this  examination.  We 
interpret  this  to  indicate  that  good  places  are  open 
to  good  teachers  in  Cook  county. 

The  "Iowa  Teacher"  who  distributed  that  silly, 
if  not  insulting  letter  on  the  text-book  question,  if 
discovered,  should  be  retired  from  the  profession  he, 
by  this  act,  has  dishonored.  An  intellectual  integ- 
rity so  low  as  to  prefer  charges  over  an  anonymous 
signature  is  certainly  a  monstrocity  among  Iowa's 
able  and  worthy  corps  of  educators. 

The  class  of  Prof.  Miller's  little  pupils  from  Boone, 
Iowa,  attracted  much  and  merited  attention  at 
the  State  Meeting  in  DesMoines.  They  were  present 
to  show  the  results  of  four  months'  training  by  the 
Synthetic  Method  in  reading.  Miss  Alice  Hopper, 
of  DesMoines,  had  them  in  charge  and  their  class 
work  was  a  credit,  not  alone  to  the  method  but  to 
Miss  Hopper  as  well. 

Nebraska  seems  very  active  this  winter,  educa- 
tionally. Reports  have  reached  us  of  Teacher's 
Meetings  and  Institutes  in  Dodge,  Colfax,  Washing 
ton,  Webster,  Phelps,  and  other  counties,  and  the 
reports  show  them  to  have  been  "rousing"  and  in- 
structive meetings,  well  attended. 


If  in  need  of  any  staple  Stationery,  such  as  pens, 
pencils,  writing  paper,  envelopes,  inks,  drawing 
paper,  etc.,  or  Stationery  Novelties,  such  as  pocket 
books,  purses,  photograph  or  autograph  albums, 
work  boxes,  jewel  cases,  or  a  watch,  readers  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  consult  our  catalogue.  If 
copy  is  not  at  hand,  please  consult  advertisement 
on  another  page. 

Our  readers  will  find,  in  pages  following  this,  the 
announcements  of  several  railroads  prepared  to 
carry  them  to  the  St.  Paul  meeting  in  July.  While 
the  Illinois  committee  of  arrangements  seems  to 
have  decided  upon  the  "Burling'on  Route,"  teach- 
ers of  this  or  other  states  must  not  conclude  that  the 
other  lines  are  not  as  well  prepared  to  furnish  as 
good  accommodations,  the  same  rates,  and  as  prompt 
and  careful  service.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  are  excel- 
lent roads,  and  pass  through  sections  of  country  fur- 
nishing some  of  the  finest  scenery  to  be  found  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  new  line, — Chicago,  St. 
Paul  &  Kansas  City, — offers  many  attractions,  and 
each  will  have  delegations  of  teachers  from  the  var- 
ious states.  There  will,  then,  be  no  lack  of  good 
company  going  by  any  of  the  lines.  We  advise 
teachers  to  write  the  passenger  agents  of  the  various 
roads:  A.  V.  H.  Carpenter,  Milwaukee,  or  F.  A. 
Miller,  Chicago  (C.  M.  &  St.  Paul);  E.  P.  Wilson, 
Chicago  (C.  &  N.  W);  P.  S.  Eustis,  Chicago  (The 
"Burlington");  W.  H.  Busenbark,  Chicago  (C,  St. 
P.  &  K.  C);  andChas  S.  Fee,  St.  Paul  (N.  Pacific). 
These  gentlemen  will  gladly  furnish  teachers  all  the 
information  they  desire  respecting  the  several  lines. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Del.  Valentine  has 
been  appointed  Regent  of  the  State  University  of 
Kansas.  The  appointment  is  a  credit  to  the  state 
administration.  One  thing  yet  remains  for  the  Uni- 
versity, and  that  is  the  election  bv  its  Board  Regents 
of  James  H.  Canfieldas  Chancellor.  It  is  doubtful 
if  Kansas  has  had  a  man  who  has  done  more  for  her 
schools  than  Mr.  Canfield.  Still  more:  Few  men  in 
the  United  States  have  given  themselves  as  devoted- 
ly to  the  great  cause  of  education  as  he,  and  none 
are  more  able  to  champion  its  issues. 

Bro.  McDonald,  of  the  Western  School  Journal, 
has  something  to  say.  In  fact  John  usually  has 
something  to  say,  and  as  a  result  is  producing  one 
of  the  best  school  journals  in  the  nation. 

We  find  this  in  his  latest.  In  a  review  of  a  late 
issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Teacher,  after  touching 
cogently  upon  its  original  "poetry,"  "mud  pie  bus- 
iness," and  its  call  (!)  for  a  "Southern  Educational 
Association,"  he  concludes: 

"And  just  as  we  close  the  volume,  our  eyes  fall 
on  this  paragraph:  'The  North  Carolina  1  eacher 
has  been  awarded  a  Diploma  of  Merit  by  L' Admin- 
istration d'or  de  l'Exposition  Universelle  du  1889,  at 
Paris.'  Will  George  P.  Brown,  W.  A.  Bell,  William 
A.  Mowry,  and  A  E.  Winship,  and  a  host  of  others 
please  hide  their  disgraced  heads,  while  we  console 
ourselves  for  an  hour  or  so  by  reading  Dickens' 
American  Notes (?)" 

Mr.  F.  A.  Miller,  A.  G.  P.  A.  of  the  C.  M.  &  St. 
P.  R'y,  Chicago,  desires  us  to  say  to  our  readers  that 
they  can  purchase  tickets  at  the  excursion  rate  for 
the  St.  Paul  meeting  (one  fare  for  the  round  trip  plus 
the  N.  E  A.  membership  fee  of  $2  00)  via.  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway,  at  any  railway 
ticket  office  in  the  United  States.  He  also  says  that 
his  company  will  sell  special  excursion  tickets  in  all 
directions  over  its  immense  system  of  elegantly 
equipped  road.    Write  him. 
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Th  Cub 

Catalogue  is  now  from  the  press  and  a  copy  has  been 
mailed  to  every  paid  up  subscriber  who  has  applied 
for  it  as  shown  by  the  records  of  our  office. 

^eachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  other 
sch  A  officers  will  find  it  the  most  complete  cata- 
logue of  school  supplies  and  stationery  ever  issued. 
Its  production  has  been  delayed  several  months  on 
account  of  the  labor  involved,  but  we  are  confident 
members  of  the  club  will  feel  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  delay  when  they  have  examined  the 
catalogue. 

It  is  not  designed  for  free  distribution,  but  will  be 
mailed,  postpaid,  to  every  subscriber  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  who  has  paid  up  for  the  current 
year,  and  who  applies  for  it. 

These  conditions  govern  its  free  distribution. 
These  conditions,  too,  govern  the  issuance  of  the 
Membership  Card,  which  entitles  holder  to  special 
rates  on  all  our  goods  (see  advertisement  on  another 
page). 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  entitled  to  catalogue 
and  card,  and  have  not  yet  received  it,  a  card  no- 
tice of  this  fact,  to  our  publishing  office,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  will  bring  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 


The  Magazines. 

The  New  York  Ledger's  "souvenir,"  presenting 
John  G.  Whittier's  latest  poem,  "The  Captain's 
Well"  is  a  treasure.  Readers  of  the  Ledger  have 
been  made  glad  by  it,  and  well  they  may  be  for  it 
alone  is  worth  the  yearly  subscription  price.  Weekly. 
$3.00  per  year. 

Peterson's  Magazine  furnishes  in  each  issue  a  full 
page  of  music,  colored  fashion  plates,  cuts  of  fancy 
work  of  all  kinds,  and  patterns.  Its  supplements  are 
ornaments.  Its  literature  presents  the  authority  on 
fashion,  and  the  purest  of  domestic  story  and  ro- 
mance. For  sale  by  newsdealers  everywhere. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly ',  besides  the  continuation 
of  the  stories,  gives  us  "The  Trial,  Opinions,  and 
Death  of  Tiordano  Bruno,"  by  William  R  Thayer; 
"Woman  Suffrage,  Pro  and  Con,"  by  Charles  Wor- 
cesterClark;  "The  Value  of  theCorner,"  by  George 
Parsons  Lathrop;  "Over  the  Teacups,"  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Homes,  etc. 

The  Popular  Science  Mouthly  for  March  is  as  usual 
a  literary  treasury.  Among  the  articles  which  make 
up  its  contents  for  March  we  note  the  following  of 
special  interest  to  teachers:  "The  Mission  of  Edu- 
cated Women,"  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Armstrong;  "Polit- 
ical Ethics,"  Spencer;  "Psychology  of  Predjudice," 
Prof.  Patrick,  etc.  All  should  read  the  letter  of 
Chas.  S.  Davis  on  "Public  Schools  and  Crime." 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cat- 
alogues published.  The  illustrations  are  intended  to 
give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  plant  or  flower 
illustrated.  The  grossly  exaggerated,  absurd  pic- 
tures which  deface  so  many  catalogues  and  reflect 
upon  the  integrity  of  those  who  issue  them,  do  not 
appear  in  this.  The  list  of  potatoes  is  good,  and 
several  new  kinds  are  offered,  among  them  the  Early 
Market.  It  is  said  to  be  of  the  Ohio  class,  and  is 
especially  recommended  for  early  marketing  as  the 
quality  is  excellent  in  the  early  stages  ol  growth  or 
"unripe"  condition.  Send  10  cents  (which  amount 
may  be  deducted  from  first  order)  to  James  Vick, 
seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  copy  of  Guide. 


Golden  Days  is  a  monthly  magazine  for  boys  and 
girls.  Its  contents  is  always  instructive  as  well  as 
entertaining.  Once  subscribed  for  it  will  be  reluct- 
antly, if  ever,  dropped.  We  cannot  give  a  fair  re- 
view of  its  contents  here  and  shall  not  attempt  it. 
Send  ten  cents  to  publisher  for  a  sample  copy, — or, 
better,  subscribe  for  it. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  March,  has,  among  other 
good  things,  "Berlin,  the  City  of  the  Kaiser,"  by 
Mary  Stuart  Smith;  "Easter  in  Jerusalem,"  by  Frank 
G.  Carpenter;  "Browning's  Place  in  Literature," 
by  the  well  known  Browning  lecturer,  Emily  Shaw 
Forman;  "A  Candidate  for  Divorce,"  by  H  H. 
Boyesen.  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  "Social  Prob- 
lems" discusses  universal  education.  Salvini,  the 
tragedian,  gives  a  glimpse  of  his  inner  nature  in  a 
poem,  "Behind  the  Mask." 

The  Washington  Journal  of  Education  reaches 
us  this  month,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  It  is  published  by  a 
company  at  Seattle,  Washington,  and  edited  by  P. 
C.  Richardson.  It  bears  the  artistic  finish,  mechanic- 
ally, common  to  first  issues.  We  are  always  glad  to 
welcome  and  fellowship  a  new  venture  in  educa- 
tional journalism,  especially  one  so  deserving  as  the 
Washington  Journal  of  Education.  Its  editor  shows 
his  characteristic  strength  in  spite  of  the  confusion 
and  extra  labor  attendant  on  all  first  issues,  and 
among  contributors  we  notice  the  names  of  our  old 
friend,  W.  N.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  and  others. 

The  North  American  Review  for  February  con- 
tains: "The  Gladstone  Blaine  Controvery,"  The 
Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills;  "Italy  and  the  Pope,"  Gail 
Hamilton;  "Electric  Lighting  and  Public  Safety," 
Sir  William  Thomson;  "Newspapers  Here  and 
Abroad,"  E.  L.  Godkin;  "The  Doctrine  of  State 
Rights,"  Jefferson  Davis;  "British  Capital  and 
American  Industries,"  Erastus  Wiman;  "The  Amer- 
ican Bishop  of  To  day,"  The  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward; 
"A  New  View  of  Shelley,"  Ouida;  ''Final  Words 
on  Divorce,"  Margaret  Lee,  The  Rev.  Phillip  S. 
Moxom,  D.  D.  Notes  and  Comments.  "The  Pre- 
vailing Epidemic,"  Cyrus  Edson,  M.  D. ;  "Spread 
of  the  Democratic  Idea,"  George  M.  Towle;  "Mis- 
quotation Again,"  A.  E.  Palmer;  "Is  Suicide  a 
Sin?"  Samuel  Yorke  at  Lee;  "Landlordism  in 
France,"  W.  E.  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  newsdeal- 
ers. The  March  number  will  contain  an  article  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Senator  Justin  S.  Morill. 

Harper's  Magazine  {ox  March  opens  with  another 
of  the  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  modern  armies, 
"The  Army  of  the  United  States,"  by  General  Wes- 
ley Meritt,  U.  S.  A.  Mrs.  Anne  Thackery  Ritchie 
gives  a  friend's  estimate  of  John  Ruskin  the  man, 
and  makes  public  for  the  first  time  a  number  of 
characteristic  letters  from  Ruskin  to  Thackeray,  to 
Burne  Jones,  to  George  Watts.  The  illustrations  in- 
clude an  engraving  from  the  etching  of  Hubert  Her- 
komer's  portrait  of  Ruskin,  and  views  of  his  home 
at  Brantwood.  "How  to  Listen  to  Wagner's  Music, ' ' 
by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  gives  a  clear  explanation  of 
Wagner's  system  of  "leading  motives"  and  offers  a 
few  hints  as  a  help  to  the  enjoyment  of  Wagner's 
works.  George  William  Curtis  relates  some  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  late  Robert  Browning, 
also  discusses  the  humane  use  of  great  wealth  in 
America,  and  new  York's  street  cleaning  problem. 
The  fiction  includes  short  stories  by  Margaret  Crosby, 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  and  Lizzie  W.  Champney, 
and  the  first  installment  of  a  serial  entitled  "The 
Shadow  of  a  Dream,"  by  Howell.  The  poems  are 
contributed  by  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Gerald 
Massey,  Joseph  Gilder,  C.  W.  Coleman,  and  Flor- 
ence Herkimer. 
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Book  Reviews. 

Exercises  in  Latin-Prose  Composition.  By  M* 
Grant  Darnell,  A.  M.  Leach,  Shewell  &  San- 
born, Boston,  Mass. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  pupils  with 
sufficient  material  for  practice  in  Latin  composition 
while  they  are  reading  Caesar  and  Cicero.  The 
same  words  are  used  as  are  used  in  the  text,  and  the 
same  principles  of  syntax  and  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  words.  A  series  of  lessons  are  given  for 
practice  in  oral  translations  from  English  into  Latin, 
using  words  found  in  Caesar,  which  is  followed  by  a 
series  for  written  translations.  These  are  continued 
through  four  books  of  Caesar.  The  same  plan  is 
pursued  through  five  orations  of  Cicero.  Several 
pages  of  notes  follow  the  chapters  in  Caesar  and 
also  in  Cicero.  It  is  a  plain,  common-sense  way  of 
teaching  students  to  write  Latin  prose,  and  will  be 
sure  to  win  in  the  hands  of  plain,  common-sense 
teachers. 


Advanced  Arithmetic.  For  Secondary  Schools. 
By  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  the  last  book  ever  written  by  Dr.  French, 
and  is  his  crowning  work  in  writing  text-books  in 
Arithmetic.  It  is  very  carefully  prepared  and  very 
complete,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  arith- 
metical lore,  and  dealing  thoroughly  with  every  ^ap- 
plication of  arithmetic  to  business  that  it  will  be 
needful  for  any  one  to  know,  who  is  not  to  be  a 
specialist.  The  headings  of  the  different  chapters 
are  ''Notation  and  Numeration;"  "Properties  of 
Numbers;"  "Reductions;"  "The  Four  Funda- 
mental Processes:"  "Commercial  Calculations;" 
"Powers  aud  Roots;"  "Ratio,  Proportion,  and 
Progressions;"  "Percentage;"  and  "Measure- 
ments;" besides  a  supplement  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pages  filled  with  interesting  and  instructive 
discussions  of  many  subjects  not  mentioned  or 
treated  very  briefly  in  the  ordinary  text-book. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  pa- 
per, and  well  bound.  There  is  not  so  much  in- 
terest manifested  now  as  formerly  in  the  study  of 
advanced  arithmetic,  but  to  those  interested  in  his 
study  this  is  a  very  complete  and  suggestive  book. 


Rudimentary  Psychology,  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. By  G.  M.  Steele,  LL.  D.  Leach,  Shewell 
8c  Sanborn,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  book  of  264  pages,  printed 
upon  excellent  paper,  and  with  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter  upon  the  page.  It  is  an- 
other of  the  numerous  works  on  psychology  that 
are  now  appearing  as  candidates  for  public  favor. 
It  is  well  written,  and  the  ideas  of  the  author  are 
clearly  stated.  But  it  is  wanting  in  that  it  consists 
of  definition  and  classification  rather  than  of  any 
great  incitement  to  look  within  and  study  the  mind 
from  this  point  of  view.  Until  some  author  shall 
invent  an  easier  way  than  has  yet  been  devised  of 
leading  students  to  study  psychology  through  intro- 
spection, any  knowledge  of  mind  beyond  what  is 
the  common  possession  of  all  intelligent  people  will 
be  limited  to  the  few.  Introspection  has  been  called 
a  new  sense  to  most  persons  who  approach  this 
study  for  the  first  lime.  A  method  of  leading  them 
to  it  by  a  process  of  definition  of  general  terms  will 
not  produce  any  valuable  results.  The  educational 
world  is  waiting  for  the  pedagogical  genius  that  can 
make  this  introspective  study  popular  and  of  prac- 
tical worth  in  the  art  of  teaching. 


School  Laws  and  Common  School  Decisions 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Prepared  by  Newton 
Bateman,  LD.  D.,  and  revised  by  Wm.  L.  Pills- 
bury,  A.  M. 

This  is  a  new  edition  (1889)  of  this  invaluable 
work.  The  revision  was  called  for  by  tho  recent 
codification  of  the  school  law.  In  the  revision  new 
laws  and  recent  decisions  have  been  incorporated. 
A  large  number  of  new  cases  will  be  found  re- 
ported. Address  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  Urbana,  111.,  for 
further  information. 


The  Freeburgers, — A  Novel.     By   Denton  J. 

Snider.    Published  by  the  author,  Chicago,  111. 

This  is  Prof.  Snider's  first  essay  in  fiction.  But 
those  who  know  him  in  literary  criticisms  and  in 
his  poetry  will  not  fail  to  recognize  him  in  this  new 
disguise.  That  which  subordinates  everything  else 
in  Prof.  Snider's  works  is  his  philosophy.  What- 
ever he  writes  is  an  exposition  of  that  first,  and  is 
poetry,  or  romance.  His  "View  of  the  World" 
seems  to  us  to  be  grandly  true,  and  the  elaboration 
of  it  in  any  form  he  may  adopt  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  But  literary  criticism  is  a  form 
better  adapted  to  the  elaboration  of  a  philosophy 
than  is  poetry  or  fiction,  unless  one  can  bury  his 
philosophy  so  deep  that  it  occasionally  only  forces 
itself  up  through  the  imagry  and  becomes  visible. 
If  it  appears  at  such  intervals  as  to  invite  the  more 
thoughtful  reader  to  reflection,  it  may  manfest  its 
presence  even  in  the  poem  or  the  novel,  but  when  it 
insists  upon  playing  the  leading  part,  its  most  fitting 
dress  is  abstract  prose.  Novels  and  poems  select 
their  material  from  the  objective  world  of  human 
experience,  and  mould  that  into  shapes  that  carry 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  captive,  and  stimu- 
late his  emotions.  His  reflections  are  a  re- flection 
— a  second  thought — and  are  not  that  which  first 
absorbes  his  attention.  Prof.  Snider's  novel  seems 
to  us  too  consciously  philosophical  to  permit  it  to 
take  high  rank  as  a  work  of  art. 

(A  shining  example  of  the  other  extreme  of  novel 
writing  is  found  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  "Looking  Back- 
ward." It  is  utterly  devoid  of  philosophy,  both 
seen  and  unseen,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  pro- 
claim it  the  greatest  work  of  art  of  this  century. 
It  attracts  and  interests,  but  the  reflection  it  stimu- 
lates is  of  that  negative  sort  that  buries  the  novel 
as  soon  as  it  discovers  how  dead  a  thing  it  is.) 

But  while  this  may  be  true  it  is  nevertheless  a 
very  interesting  portrayal  of  that  period  in  our 
spiritual  development  when  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
the  consciousness  of  the  people  that  this  nation 
could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Freeburger  was  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  the  time  is  during  the  existence 
and  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  The 
scenes  in  that  little  village,  in  those  times  that  tried 
men's  souls,  are  vividly  pictured,  and  especially 
the  character  of  the  Yankee  schoolmistress,  Miss 
Hope  Winslow.  This  character  alone  justifies  the 
existence  of  the  book.  The  other  characters  are 
too  allegorical.  They  remind  one  of  those  in  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrims'  Progress.  They  are  more  personifi 
cations  than  realities.  There  are  some  portratures 
in  the  book, — especially  the  Stranger  or  Pedestrian. 
But  there  is  little  veritable  flesh  and  blood  about 
them.  It  is,  however,  uuder  the  thin  guise  of  a 
story,  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the  internal  con- 
flict that  preceded  the  conflict  of  arms  that  rescued 
this  nation  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  We  think 
the  book  can  be  obtained  for  $1.25  by  addressing 
the  author  at  Chicago. 
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Lessons  in  the  Stucture,  Life,  and  Growth  I 
of  Plants;  by  Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Revised  and  edited  by  Oliver  R.  Willis,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. ,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
This  is  such  a  revision  of  Wood's  Botany  as  to 
make  it  practically  a  new  book.     It  is  a  volume  of 
220  pages,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  academies 
and  high  schools.     Those  acquainted  with  Wood's 
Botany  will  find  this  book  to  contain  the  excel- 
lencies of  that  together  with  the  additions  and  im- 
provements that  make  it  a  true  exponent  of  the 
present  stage  of  our  knowledge  of  this  science. 

The  type,  paper,  illustrations,  etc.,  are  of  the 
best.  We  notice  that  in  this  book  brief,  clear  state- 
ments have  been  substituted  for  the  long  discussions 
of  the  Wood's  Botany  of  twenty  years  ago.  The 
pronouncing  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  very 
full  and  has  been  carefully  revised. 


College  Botany.  By  Edson  S.  Bastin,  A.  M., 
F.R.M.S.  G.  P.  Englehard  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
This  is  a  college  edition  on  the  plan  of  the  "Ele- 
ments of  Botany"  mentioned  above.  The  purpose 
of  the  author  has  been  to  avoid  unnecessary  diffi- 
culty in  the  mastery  of  this  science.  The  college 
edition  is  a  book  of  451  pages.  Both  of  these  edi- 
tions are  bound  in  a  style  superior  to  any  school 
text-books  we  have  seen  The  paper,  type,  and 
illustrations  are  correspondingly  good.  If  one 
wishes  to  learn  Botany  he  will  find  the  way  paved 
for  him  in  these  books,  by  the  removal  of  all  diffi- 
culties except  those  that  belong  to  the  subject  itself. 
There  is  no  easy  road  to  the  mastery  of  any  science. 
This  book,  like  every  other  good  book,  demands 
work  by  the  learner.  It  does  not  offer  something 
for  nothing. 


Elements  of  Botany.    With  Glossary  of  Botan- 
ical Terms.   By  Edson  S.  Bastin,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  M. 
S.  Published  by  G.  P.  Englehard  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
This  is  a  text-book  for  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies.   It  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the  former  edi- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  much  new  matter.  The 
unnecessary  technicalities  of  the  subject  are  omit- 
ted, but  the  work  is  thoroughly  scientific  and  an 
admirable  guide  to  the  study  of"  plants.    The  vol- 
ume is  a  compromise  between  the  strict  objective 
method  and  the  rigid  text-book  method  of  teaching 
Botany.    The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  that  of 
statement  and  verification  rather  than  that  of  dis- 
covery. 


Hints  for  Teachers.     By  William  J.  Rolfe,  A. 

M.,  Litt.  D.  paper,  20  pages. 

A  copy  of  this  valuable  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  application.  It  is  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  of  English  literature.  Address 
W.  J.  Button,  General  Western  Agent  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  Harper  &  Brothers'  Educational  Works, 
255  and  257  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


Flags  are  waving  now  from  many  school  build- 
ings, with  lessons  of  patriotism  displayed  in  every 
fold.  More  still,  however,  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore all  buildings  are  supplied.  We  have  prepared 
an  interesting  and  very  pleasing  exercise  to  be  given 
by  the  pupils  at  the  various  flag  raisings.  It  is  ex- 
cellently arranged  and  will  attract  the  pupils' 
interest  as  well  as  educate  them  in  history  and 
patriotism.  Send  in  your  orders  at  once.  Price,  10 
cents.  Eastern  Educational  Bureau,  50  Bromfield 
street,  Boston. 


QN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Growing  Mind.   The  Foundation  of  Methods. 


Lindners'  Empirical  Psychology. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 

By  CHAS.  DeGARMO,  Ph.D. 
Pp.  274.  Price,  $1.00. 

his  is  the  most  influential  manual  for  teachers  produced  by 
Herbartion  School. 


"The  practical  applicability  of  this  stand  point  aid  book 
makes  its  merit.  Pres.  G.  STANLEY  HALL." 


"Lindner's  Psychology  is  one  of  the  best  works,  if  not  the 
best,  of  the  vigorous  school  to  which  he  belongs.  Your  trans- 
lation is  an  improvement  on  the  original  in  some  respects;  it 
gives  in  many  instances  a  clever  expression  of  the  author's 
thought."  F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN. 

Principal  St.  Louis  Normal  and  High  School. 


The  Essentials  of  Method. 

By  CHAS.  DeGARMO,  Ph.D. 
Pp.  ug.  Price,  $o.6j. 

This  book  seeks  to  disclose  the  essential  elements  of  every! 
good  method  of  teaching. 


"In  fact  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  real  step  towards  thej 
development  of  a  science  of  methods  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Y.  VV.  STEARNS, 
Prof,  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.'l 


"  I  consider  your  publication,  *  Essentials  of  Method,'  the 
most  important  work  on  the  theory  of  education  that  has 
peared  for  years."  F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN, 

Principal  St.  Louis  Normal  and  High  Schoo 
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•  HorsforcTs  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  a  brain  food.    It  increases  the  capacity  for  mental  labor,  and  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer.    It  rests  the  tired  brain  and  imparts 
thereto  new  life  and  energy. 

Dr.  D.  P.  McClure,  Rantoul,  Illinois,  says: 
"Very  beneficial  to  strengthen  the  intellect." 

Dr.  O.  C.  Stout,  Syracuse,  New  York.,  says: 

"  I  gave  it  to  one  patient  who  was  unable  to  transact  the  most  ordinary  business,  because  his  brain  was 
■  tired  and  confused  '  upon  the  least  mental  exertion.    Immediate  benefit,  and  ultimate  recovery  followed." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  f  ree  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 
BE  W ABB  OF  SUBSTITUTES  A  WD  IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION;— Be  sure  the  word  "  Horsford's  "  is  printed  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious. 
Never  sold  in  hulk. 


Bible  Selections  and  Responsive  Readings, 

for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  George  W.  Winslow. 

Published  by  Charles  H.  Kilbern,  Boston. 

This  is  a  book  of  Bible  selections,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates. The  selections  seem,  in  the  main,  to  be 
wisely  made.  Some  things  not  vital  to  a  religious 
life  and  that  tend  to  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
historical  truth  of  what  is  set  forth,  might  better 
be  omitted  from  a  book  of  Bible  selections  for  com- 
mon schools. 

The  commentaries  of  the  compiler  at  the  heads 
of  the  chapters  will  add  nothing  to  the  popularity 
of  the  book  for  general  use.  It  resembles  many 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  editor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapters  very  summarily  settles 
many  points  in  dispute  as  to  what  the  chapter 
means.  It  may  be  that  their  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not.  Until  it  is  known 
what  is  the  meaning  of  these  chapters  they  should 
be  left  without  comment,  or  omitted  from  a  book  of 
selections  for  schools,  altogether. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

THE  MEETING  AT  ST.  PAUL. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
is  already  making  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  teachers  and  their  friends  to  St. 
Paul  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  July  next.  The  North- 
western contemplates  running  numerous  special 
trains  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the 
teachers  and  their  friends,  and  as  the  line  pene- 
trates the  most  thrifty  and  attractive  portions  of 


Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  touching  many  of  the 
famous  Summer  Resorts  enroute,  a  delightful  jour- 
ney is  insured  by  the  selection  of  the  Northwestern 
for  the  trip.  Circulars  containing  full  information 
regarding  all  details  of  the  trip,  cost,  accommoda- 
tions at  St.  Paul,  features  enroute,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in 
preparation  and  will  in  due  time  be  mailed  to  all 
persons  making  application  for  them.  Address  E. 
P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent  C.  &  N.  W. 
Railway,  Chicago,  111. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  suffered  from  catarrh.  I 
purchased  Ely's  Cream  Balm  of  J.  Dawson  &  Son, 
which  has  so  effectually  cured  my  headache  that  I 
feel  altogether  a  new  man.  I  have  recommended 
it  to  many  with  like  good  results.  M.  M.  Rex,  D. 
D.  S.  Rochester,  Ind. 

A  summer  home  in  the  mountains  for  the  poor 
teacher  as  well  as  the  rich,  where  she  can  live  al- 
most as  cheap  as  at  home.  Send  at  once  for  circu- 
lar giving  full  particulars.  An  agent  wanted  in  every 
county.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Newby,  Sec. 

Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  is 
not  the  oldest,  but  in  many  respects  the  best  line 
from  Chicago,  or  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and 
DeMoines  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  cele- 
brated compartment  sleeping  cars,  built  expressly 
for  and  run  only  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas 
City  Railway  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  are  pro- 
nounced by  old  and  experienced  travelers  to  be  the 
most  comfortable  and  luxurious  sleeping  cars  in  the 
world.  The  ventilation  of  these  cars  is  simply  per- 
fect. Be  sure  your  tickets  take  you  over  this  de- 
servedly popular  line. 
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TO   SUPERINTENDENTS,    TEACHERS,    AND  FRIENDS 
OF  EDUCATION. 

All  interested  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  July  8  to  n,  1890,  will  naturally  begin 
to  make  preparations  at  an  early  day  for  so  impor- 
tant an  event.  The  matter  of  railway  transporta- 
tion is  one  of  the  first  to  be  considered.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and 
Kansas  City  railway  offers  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
the  safe  and  speedy  carriage  of  delegations  from  the 
various  states.  Its  new  and  supurb  equipment,  con- 
sisting of  elegant  day  coaches  and  splendid  vesii- 
buled  compartment  sleeping  cars,  makes  travel  by 
this  popular  line  luxurioas.  Its  dining  car  service  is 
unexcelled.  The  route  traverses  the  beautitul  wes- 
tern prairies,  which  are  seen  at  their  best  in  the  early 
days  of  July.  Enough  of  rugged  scenery  is  en- 
countered along  the  noble  Father  of  waters  and  the 
various  smaller  streams  to  intensify  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip.  Information  regarding  rates,  etc.,  will  be 
duly  furnished.  Every  accomodation  will  be  af- 
forded, including  special  trains  where  necessary. 
Write  the  undersigned  for  copy  of  circular  describ- 
ing route  and  offering  prize  of"  one  hundred  dollars. 

W.  H.  BUSENB ARK, 

Chicago,  111.  Gen'l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agt. 

CATARRH. 

Hay  fever,  catarrhal  deafness.  A  new  home 
treatment.  Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian  tubes.  Mi- 
croscopic research,  however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
fact,  and  the  result  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has  been 
formulated  whereby  these  distressing  diseases  are 
rapidly  and  permanently  cured  in  from  one  to  three 
simple  applications,  made  at  home  by  the  patient 
once  in  two  weeks.  A  pamphlet  explaining  this 
new  treatment  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  three  cents 
in  stamps  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son, 
337  and  339  West  King  street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

TEACHERS'   EXCURSION  TO  ST.  PAUL. 

For  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
July,  1890,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co.  will  sell  reduced  rate  excursion  tickets 
from  Chicago  and  all  other  points  on  its  5,700  miles 
of  thoroughly  equipped  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and 
North  Dakota;  and  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  St.  Paul  and  re- 
turn for  this  occasion  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  For  circulars  of  information 
containing  further  particulars,  please  address  A.  V. 
H.  Carpf.nter,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affec- 
tions, also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous 
Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this 
recipe  in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full 
directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W. 
A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  Ely's  Cream 
Balm  is  the  best  catarrh  remedy  in  use.  My  daugh- 
ter, who  is  a  sufferer  from  that  miserable  disease,  is 
much  better  by  the  use  of  on  bottle.  Dr.  R.  A. 
Shouten,  druggist,  758  So.  Division  St.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Office  of  the  Railroad  Secretary,  ) 
353  Maple  St  ,  Englewood,  111.  j" 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Teacher's  Assciation  to  arrange  for  the  excursion  of 
teachers  to  St.  Paul  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  met  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  January  25,  and  adopted 
the  Burli  gton  Route,  Chicago,  Burlington  &Quincy 
Railroad,  as  the  official  route  for  the  Illinois  teach- 
ers to  St.  Paul. 

At  this  early  date  arrangements  for  the  official 
train  carrying  the  teachers  and  their  friends  from 
Illinois  have  not  been  perfected,  but  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted, which  it  is  expected  will  be  between  April  I 
and  15,  the  details  of  the  same  will  be  announced. 
After  that  date  all  teachers  and  their  friends  will  be 
furnished  with  full  information  in  regard  to  the  trip 
by  the  members  of  the  committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  work  for  the  committee 
by  districts.  A  complete  official  folder  will  then  be 
issued,  containing  information  as  to  transportation 
arrangements,  hotel  rates,  and  also  in  regard  to  ex- 
cursion trips  beyond  St.  Paul.  For  parties  who  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  official  arrangements 
made,  the  committee  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any 
inquiries,  and  to  furnish  aid  in  securing  accommo- 
dations by  any  other  route.  The  committee  urge 
that  the  Illinois  teachers  individually  interest  them- 
selves in  the  great  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul.  Illinois  should 
be  strongly  represented  in  it.  Any  communications 
in  reference  to  the  excursion  may  be  sent  to  the 
railroad  secretary.  Homer  Bevans, 

March  1,  1890.  Railroad  Secretary. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  issue  at  once  De  Mus- 
seVs  Pierre  et  Camille,  edited  with  notes  by  Prof. 
O.  B.  Super,  Carlisle,  Pa.  This  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing story  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  range  of 
De  Musset's  prose  writings,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
all  those  objectionable  features  which  render  many 
stories  unsuitable  for  the  class  room.  Pierre  and 
Camille  were  deaf  mutes,  pupils  of  the  celebrated 
Abbe  de  l'Epee,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  try  to 
teach  such  unfortunates,  and  the  story  thus  becomes 
historically  interesting.  The  style  is  pure  and  the 
language  simole. 

The  same  firm  have  just  issued  A  First  Reader  by 
Anna  B.  Badlam.  This  book  supplements  the  same 
author's  Primer,  and  illustrates  fully  the  methods 
and  principles  of  the  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Lan- 
guage and  Reading  which  met  with  such  general  ap- 
proval when  first  issued. 

The  First  Reader  is  a  book  of  176  pages,  full  of 
pictures  which  please  and  lessons  which  interest. 
The  phonic  work,  writing  exercises  and  number 
lessons,  are  especially  helpful  features  of  the  book. 
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Good  Teaching. 

To  a  lover  of  children  there  is  nothing 
more  gratifying  than  to  observe  the  work 
of  a  teacher  who  is  an  artist. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  recently  to  visit 

a  room  in  the  school  in  Chicago  that 

was  in  charge  of  such  a  teacher.  The  lady 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  she  was  an 


artist,  which  made  the  visit  all  the  more 
delightful. 

We  do  not  remember  that  the  teacher 
rose  from  her  chair  during  the  hour  we 
spent  in  the  room,  except  to  welcome  her 
visitor. 

The  class  were  just  entering  upon  an  ex- 
ercise in  the  analysis  of  arithmetical  prob- 
lems. These  problems  had  been  carefully 
prepared  and  written  down  in  a  scratch- 
book  by  the  teacher.  It  was  a  training  ex- 
ercise in  extemporaneous  thinking  for  the 
pupils.  The  teacher  read  the  problem  de- 
liberately and  distinctly,  and  the  pupils 
solved  it  as  she  read  it  or  in  nearly  the  same 
time.  A  pupil's  name  was  called,  who  arose 
at  once,  stated  the  problem  and  the  answer. 
Another  was  called  upon,  who  arose  and  de- 
scribed the  process  by  which  the  answer 
was  obtained.  Every  statement  of  teacher 
and  pupils  was  shorn  of  all  useless  verbiage. 
The  most  concise  statement  consistent  with 
clearness  seemed  to  be  the  unconscious  aim 
of  every  one.  A  spirit  of  restfulness  and 
ease  pervaded  the  room  that  was  very 
charming,  but  every  mind  was  on  the  alert. 
No  one  was  caught  napping,  and  yet  there 
was  no  undue  anxiety.  The  prominent  de- 
sire manifested  was  to  be  called  upon. 
Every  one  seemed  happiest  when  an  arith- 
metical nut  was  given  him  or  her  to  crack. 
A  great  variety  of  problems  were  given 
having  from  three  to  four  steps  in  their 
solution.  Integral  numbers  and  fractional 
parts  were  mingled  in  bewildering  confu- 
sion to  a  listener  who  did  not  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  exercise  with  the  pupils 
and  mentally  compete  with  them  in  the  so- 
lutions. Example  after  example  was  quietly 
read,  and  name  after  name  quietly  spoken, 
with  a  single  word  of  suggestion  when 
suggestion  was  legitimate,,  and  persistent 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  when  the 
difficulty  presented  was  not  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pupil,  but  he  needed  a  little 
time  to  rally  his  forces  to  surmount  it.  The 
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teacher  seemed  to  the  visitor  to  be  looking 
into  the  mind  of  each  pupil  and  quietly- 
observing  its  processes  and  when  a  guid- 
ing suggestion  was  needed. 

We  do  not  know  that  this  lady  could  an- 
swer a  single  question  in  psychology, — we 
would  like  to  know, — but  she  either  saw  or 
else  she  felt  the  movements  of  the  minds 
of  her  pupils  with  almost  unerring  cer- 
tainty. She  was  a  practical  psychologist  in 
all  that  pertained  to  teaching.  If  some 
pupil  needed  a  hint  that  his  mind  was 
wandering  from  the  work  in  hand, — and 
this  the  teacher  seemed  to  feel,  although  to 
the  visitor  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  it, 
— or  that  the  position  of  the  body  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  best  mental  effort,  this 
hint  would  be  given  by  a  single  word  and 
so  woven  into  some  pleasant  remark  that 
it  would  hardly  be  noticed  except  by  a 
close  observer.  But  we  saw  that  it  was  al- 
ways effective.  One  remarkable  thing  was 
that  this  concentrated  and  interested  atten- 
tion to  the  specific  work  in  hand  was  kept 
up  without  any  waste  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  teacher  or  pupils. 

The  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  room 
was  sunny  as  a  summer's  day.  No  energy 
was  wasted  by  exhausting  anxiety  and  care, 
or  by  irritation  of  feeling.  The  result  was 
that  neither  teacher  nor  pupils  seemed  to 
feel  weary.  The  point  of  fatigue  did  not 
seem  to  be  reached  by  any  of  them. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
teacher's  method  of  dealing  with  a  very 
dull  boy.  It  was  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  arithmetic  exercise  when  she  was  guid- 
ing the  class  through  the  process  of  solving 
some  examples  in  their  text-book.  This 
analysis  they  were  writing  out,  and  those 
who  needed  help  were  expected  to  rise  and 
state  the  difficulty.  We  noted  that  each 
point  of  difficulty  was  stated  with  great 
clearness  by  the  pupil.  He-  knew  just 
what  he  did  not  know.  Then  the  teacher's 
psychologic  insight  enabled  her  to  utter, 
in  a  single  sentence,  what  would  help  the 
pupil  to  get  his  bearings  and  go  forward. 
It  was  clean,  careful  work  that  was  going 
on  in  these  children's  minds.  There  were 
no  torn  or  raveled  edges  to  their  thinking. 
They  made  their  way  through  a  problem  as  a 
surveyor  finds  his  way  through  a  forest. 
He  knows  where  he  is  at  every  step  of  his 
progress.  But  one  lad  lost  his  way.  The 
question  that  he  asked  showed  that  he  was 
all  at  sea.  The  teacher  asks  him  to  take  a 
seat  beside  her.  While  she  is  dropping  a 
suggestion  to  this  one  and  to  that  one  in 
the  class  as  they  make  known  the  condi- 


tion of  their  thinking,  she  tries  to  lead  this 
boy  to  find  his  own  way.  But  the  near 
presence  of  a  stranger,  who,  he  knows,  is 
observing  him,  confuses  him.  She  sees  his 
difficulty.  The  boy  was  intellectually  weak, 
and  the  slightest  feeling  of  embarrassment 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  think.  She 
met  the  case  in  a  moment  by  stating  to 
him  in  a  few  brief  words  the  steps  in  the 
process,  which  he  seized  at  once.  Whether 
he  was  able  to  trace  the  reason  of  the  pro- 
cess after  he  had  gotten  that,  there  was  not 
time  for  the  visitor  to  see.  But  it  seemed 
that  the  teacher  divined  instantly  the 
proper  thing  to  do  and  did  it. 

There  was  also  an  exercise  in  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  matter  for  the 
day  was  a  story  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen. (We  wonder  why  some  one  skilled 
in  writing  children's  stories  in  English 
has  not  made  a  translation  of  these  sto- 
ries of  Andersen.  We  judge  that  every 
translation  we  have  met  must  have  been 
made  by  some  college  professor).  There 
were  not  half  enough  books  for  the  school 
and  each  pupil  wanted  one,  as  their  coun- 
tenances betrayed.  The  distributing  of 
these  books  to  certain  rows  and  not  to 
others  was  done  with  the  same  artistic 
skill  that  was  manifested  in  the  teaching. 
By  a  remark  that  contained  one  of  those 
half-concealed  suggestions,  the  teacher's 
approval  of  the  appearance  and  order  of 
certain  rows  was  intimated  and  the  books 
went  to  them  in  consequence.  But  not  an 
indication  of  displeasure  or  disapproval 
passed  over  their  faces.  What  the  teacher 
did  evidently  seemed  to  them  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Of  course  the  reading  was 
excellent.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  skill  and  loving  care  with  which 
the  teacher  watched  over  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  children  in  their  exercises  in 
arithmetic  would  be  extended  to  the  read- 
ing, and  that  the  reading  exercise  would 
be  the  more  pleasant  to  listen  to  from  the 
mingling  of  sentiment  and  thought  .that 
was  there  possible.  This  seemed  to  the 
writer  an  ideal  exercise  in  supplementary 
reading.  What  the  teacher  cared  most  for 
was  that  the  pupils'  minds  should  follow  the 
lead  of  the  author's  minol.  When  there 
was  a  failure  to  do  this  that  was  indicated 
by  a  false  emphasis  or  a  false  pronuncia- 
tion, a  suggestion  from  the  teacher  imme- 
diately followed  which  enabled  the  pupil  to 
set  himself  right.  But  when  the  pupil  was 
thinking  and  feeling  with  the  author,  the 
teacher  paid  little  attention  to  whether  the 
pupil  spoke  the  words  as  they  were  printed 
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in  the  book  or  substituted  others  expressing 
the  same  meaning.  To  the  martinet  in 
teaching  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  grave 
objection.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  every  teacher  could  afford  to  be  so  in- 
different to  the  utterance  of  the  exact 
words  of  the  book  as  this  teacher  was. 
But  in  her  case  it  was  not  a  blemish  but 
an  excellence.  For  her  to  have  broken  in 
upon  the  thought  and  feeling  of  that  class, 
absorbed  as  they  were  in  that  beautiful 
train  of  thoughts  and  interesting  imagery, 
would  have  been  desecration,  almost.  She 
could  not  do  it,  and  her  visitor  rejoiced 
that  she  could  not.  When  a  pupil  had 
read,  some  person  was  named  to  whom  he 
was  to  take  his  book,  which  was  all  done 
without  the  least  confusion  or  disorder  and 
the  reading  went  on.  Once  or  twice  the 
teacher  quietly  injected  one  of  her  half- 
concealed  suggestions  in  designating  to 
whom  the  book  should  go.  We  noticed 
that  it  was  understood  and  respected. 

We  feel  conscious  of  our  inability  to 
express  in  words  what  was  apparent  in 
this  school.  They  but  faintly  shadow 
forth  this  artist's  work.  Her  characteris- 
tics of  mind  in  the  school  room  were  intel- 
ligence and  devotion  to  the  mind  training 
of  her  pupils.  She  seemed  able  to  discern 
the  mental  state  of  each  child  and  to  sup- 
ply it  with  the  needed  stimulus.  There  was 
not  an  indication  of  shoddiness  or  sham 
of  any  sort.  There  was  no  surface  appear- 
ance of  knowledge  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. It  was  an  example  of  genuine 
teaching  devoid  of  everything  like  clap- 
trap or  of  rote  learning. 


Professional  Training. 

We  visited  a  training  school  in  the  East 
recently  in  which  a  class  of  very  bright  and 
well  educated  young  women,  some  of 
whom  had  been  teachers,  and  all  of  whom 
had  graduated  from  high  schools  or  acad- 
emies, were  being  trained  in  methods  of 
teaching.  The  teacher  of  the  class  was  a 
lady  of  culture  and  of  unusual  teaching  abil- 
ity, and  of  unquestionable  devotion.  Both 
the  teacher  and  the  class  were  capable. 
The  recitation  hour  was  devoted  to  the 
following  topic: 

The  class  were  to  assume  that  the  chil- 
dren they  were  teaching  in  their  schools 
had  learned  all  the  numbers  from  one  to 
ten  inclusive,  by  the  combination  and  sep- 
aration of  objects  into  groups.  They 
were  also  to  assume  that  the  children  had 


learned  all  the  figures  for  these  numbers 
to  6.  The  question  was,  "What  would  be 
your  method  of  teaching  these  children 
the  figure  six?"  The  entire  recitation 
hour  was  devoted  to  the  answering  of  this 
question,  the  students  writing  their  an- 
swers, which  were  handed  to  the  teacher 
when  completed.  When  the  papers  were 
all  in  the  class  was  dismissed.  Some  of 
these  answers  covered  a  page  and  a  half  of 
"letter  paper."  They  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  (1)  of  statements  of  questions 
they  would  ask  the  pupils  about  the  num- 
bers and  figures  below  six  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  ready  for  this  new  knowledge; 
(2)  of  an  examination  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  number  six;  (3)  testing  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  written  and  printed  word  "six"; 
(4)  asking  them  if  they  would  not  like  to 
know  some  way  of  denoting  six  except  by 
the  word;  (5)  making  the  figure  and  hav- 
ing them  imitate;  (6)  drilling  them  upon 
the  use  of  the  figure  in  expressing  the  num- 
ber in  several  groups  of  different  objects, 
each  containing  six. 

The  teacher's  criticism  of  these  papers 
probably  occurred  at  the  next  recitation, 
which  we  could  not  attend.  Here  was 
the  idea  of  definiteness  and  successive 
steps,  evidently;  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  teacher  and  class  the  question  was 
generally  well  answered. 

But  was  not  the  point  of  view  badly 
chosen?  Is  it  not  bad  teaching  to  give 
these  young  teachers  the  idea  that  so 
elaborate  a  process  as  the  one  described 
is  necessary  to  teach  a  child  the  figure  "  6  ", 
when  it  already  knows  all  the  numbers  to 
ten,  and  all  the  figures  for  numbers  below 
six  ?  Is  it  not  magnifying  too  much  the 
"mint,  anise,  and  cummin"  of  teaching  to 
the  neglect  of  more  important  matters  ? 
Or,  perhaps  better,  is  it  not  giving  to 
young  teachers  a  false  notion  of  thorough- 
ness ?  Is  the  method  of  teaching  the 
digit  "  6  ",  under  the  circumstances  given, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  consume  two  recitation 
hours  in  learning  it  and  one  in  teaching 
the  figure  to  children,  provided  the  teacher 
has  a  due  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
making  the  pupils  always  associate  the 
figure  with  the  number  ? 

Rote  teaching  is  abominable  for  the 
reason  that  the  symbols  used  are  without 
meaning  to  the  learner.  In  fact  they  are 
not  symbols,  but  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
the  things  themselves. 

But  is  there  not  danger  that  in  trying  to 
avoid  this  scylla  we  fall  into  the  error  of 
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forgetting  that  the  essential  thing  is  that 
the  figure  or  word  shall  carry  with  it  its 
meaning,  by  the  emphasis  we  put  upon 
the  method  of  securing  this  result  ?  Is  not 
the  study  of  this  infinite  detail  of  method  a 
use  of  energy  that  might  be  used  upon 
weightier  things  belonging  to  method;  and 
does  it  not  tend  to  narrow  the  range  of 
vision  of  the  young  teachers  ?  There  is 
much  in  the  details  of  method  that  may  be 
left  to  the  teacher,  provided  he  sees  clearly 
the  thing  to  be  done.  The  effectiveness 
of  a  method  lies  in  its  spontaneity.  Is  it 
not  such  normal  school  teaching  as  we 
have  described  that  brings  the  study  of 
methods  into  unmerited  contempt  with 
many  plain,  matter-of-fact  people  ? 


f  Dr.  Allen's  School  of  Pedagogy. 

Dr.  Jerome  Allen  and  his  associates  and 
sympathizers,  among  whom  are  Supt.  Bal- 
linger  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  one  of  the  professors  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  have  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment in  New  York  City  that  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  advance  in  education  in  this 
country.  It  is  named  the  University  School 
of  Pedagogy  and  embraces  a  three  years' 
course  of  lectures  delivered  on  Saturday 
morning  of  each  week.  This  course  leads 
up  to  a  degree  of  some  sort, — but  that  is 
an  immaterial  incident.  About  one  hun- 
dred earnest  and  intelligent  superinten- 
dents, principals,  and  teachers  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  suburban 
towns,  assemble  every  Saturday  for  lectures, 
quiz-classes,  or  discussions,  and  are  subject 
to  examinations  on  each  division  of  the 
course.  It  is  evident  that  many  people 
who  have  been  teaching  for  years  are  be- 
ing awakened  by  this  school  to  reflect  upon 
the  purposes  of  the  public  school  and  the 
principles  of  teaching  as  they  have  never 
done  before.  We  have  been  saying  for 
some  years  that  the  crying  need  of  educa- 
tion is  a  more  intelligent  and  capable  lead- 
ership. There  are  too  many  principals 
and  superintendents  standing  at  the  head 
of  school  systems  and  schools  that  do 
nothing  but  stand.  They  are  mere  figure- 
heads, or,  at  best,  automatons.  They  really 
pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  had  a  new  idea  about  teaching  in  twen- 
ty years.  This,  to  them,  is  evidence  of 
their  great  insight  and  power  in  seizing 
the  entire  subject  at  the  first.  They  are  an 
incubus  upon  education,  but  they  will  never 
read  these  remarks,  nor  will  they  ever  see 


themselves  as  others  see  them.  There  are 
many  more  that  have  not  gone  forward  very 
much,  but  who  are  ready  to  lay  hold  of 
every  hand  that  promises  to  lead  them  into 
a  clearer  view.  Of  these,  we  take  it,  such 
a  school  as  this  will  be  largely  composed. 
Let  the  managers  see  that  they  do  not  give 
stones  to  those  who  come  asking  for  bread. 
Are  there  not  men  and  women  in  every 
great  center  of  population  who  are  willing 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  advancement 
of  the  schools?  The  University  School  of 
Pedagogy  of  New  York  City  is  a  noble  con- 
ception and  the  beginning  of  greater  things. 


The  St.  Paul  Meeting. 

Arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in 
St.  Paul  next  summer  are  well  advanced, 
and  a  large  and  successful  meeting  is  as- 
sured. The  railroads  have  very  generally 
granted  a  one-fare  rate,  but  only  after  a 
more  prolonged  struggle  than  the  managers 
of  the  Association  have  ever  before  experi- 
enced. Some  of  the  roads  in  the  Traffic 
Associations  were  dead  set  against  any  con- 
cessions less  than  a  one  and  one-third  rate, 
and  it  was  only  upon  conditions  that  will 
probably  greatly  diminish  the  attendance 
from  what  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be  that 
a  one-fare  rate  was  finally  agreed  upon. 

The  serious  objection  to  the  railroad  ar- 
rangement is  the  limitation  of  the  tickets 
to  a  continuous  passage  to  and  from  St. 
Paul.  No  stop-over  privileges  are  granted 
at  any  point  along  the  route.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  hard  and  unreasonable  con- 
dition will  be  greatly  modified  before  the 
meeting  is  held.  If  it  is  not,  the  road  or 
roads  that,  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  have 
forced  it  upon  the  traffic  associations 
should  be  named,  that  those  who  attend 
the  meeting  may  avoid  it  or  them  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  purchase  of  tickets.  So 
far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  learn  they 
have  played  the  dog-in-the-manger  act. 
Because  they  have  not  much  on  their 
own  routes  to  attract  tourists  they  seem  to 
have  determined  that  the  roads  that  had 
should  not  reap  any  benefit  from  their  at- 
tractions. We  are  not  disposed  to  say 
more  on  this  point  at  this  time.  But  unless 
this  hard  condition  is  greatly  modified  The 
Journal  will  have  some  further  suggestions 
to  make. 

President  Canfield  has  used  every  ex- 
pedient that  his  large  experience  in  arrang- 
ing for  three  former  meetings  had  taught 
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him,  and  every  one  that  his  very  fertile  and 
versatile  mind  suggested,  but  to  no  avail. 
It  seemed  to  be  either  no  rate  at  all  or  else 
the  one-fare  rate,  with  the  iron-clad  condi- 
tions. He  chose  the  one-fare  rate  under 
protest  and  with  the  determination  that  if 
possible  it  should  be  modified  as  to  its 
objectionable  features.  The  intimation  by 
an  eastern  contemporary  that  this  matter 
had  been  turned  over  to  another  person, 
and  that  this  objectionable  ticket  was  the 
result  of  that  person's  incompetency  has 
not  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  Though  the  St. 
Paul  committee  has  done  a  vast  amount  of 
work — far  more  than  usual — and  has  been 
granted  large  liberty  of  action,  the  presi- 
dent has  been  the  directing  spirit  for  the 
Association  throughout  the  entire  struggle. 
What  he  fails  to  secure,  with  the  active  as- 
sistance of  the  Local  Committees  and  the 
St.  Paul  terminal  lines,  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  for  any  one  else  to  attempt.  We 
confidently  look  to  such  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  this  ticket  as  will  be  satisfactory 
to  tourists. 

There  has  been  some  unfavorable  criti- 
cism upon  the  management,  by  our  eastern 
friends,  because  of  the  change  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  8th  of  July.  This  date  is  the 
same  as  that  of  some  meetings  in  New 
York, — notably  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation and  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Instruction.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  call  it  a  blunder  on  the  part 
of  the  president,  as  some  have  hastily 
charged.  The  movement  for  a  change  of 
date  originated  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  Nashville;  and,  too,  with  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Association  from  New  Eng- 
land. As  early  as  July  25,  a  circular  was 
addressed  by  the  president  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  asking  their  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  a  change  of  date,  and  the  vote 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  change 
so  far  as  any  response  was  made.  Some  of 
the  Directors  had  not  enough  interest  in 
the  matter  to  reply  to  the  circular.  The 
date  of  the  New  York  meeting  was  the  only 
one  known  to  the  Executive  Committee  to 
conflict  with  that  of  the  Association  until 
after  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  deter- 
mined. After  this  date  was  fixed,  invita- 
tions issued  and  accepted,  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  printed  matter  issued,  and  nego- 
tiations entered  upon  in  every  direction,  it 
simply  became  a  question  whether  the  Na- 
tional Association  should  change  the  date 
of  its  meeting  to  accommodate  sectional 
meetings,  or  they  should  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  National  meeting. 


It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  persons 
that  those  who  have  been  most  forward, 
especially  in  the  East,  in  demanding  that 
the  date  of  the  national  meeting  be  changed 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  local  meetings, 
some  of  which  fixed  their  dates  after  the 
date  of  the  St.  Paul  meeting  was  deter- 
mined upon,  were  the  prime  movers  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  national  meeting  convene 
a  week  earlier  in  July.  Looked  at  from 
the  Nashville  point  of  view  in  July  this 
seemed  best.  Looked  at  from  the  Boston 
point  of  view  in  December  it  seems  a  great 
blunder.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  case 
where  "distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view."  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Na- 
tional meeting  could  not  be  held  at  any 
date  that  would  not  conflict  with  some  ed- 
ucational meeting  unless  the  other  meetings 
fixed  their  date  in  relation  to  it.  Probably 
a  thousand  teachers'  meetings  and  number- 
less summer  institutes  were  fixed  to  con- 
vene the  time  of  the  National  convention 
very  soon  after  the  date  of  July  8  was  pub- 
lished. It  was  practically  impossible  to 
change  the  date  of  the  St.  Paul  meeting 
after  that.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
July  8  is  a  better  date  for  a  National  meet- 
ing than  July  15.  It  seems  as  if  the  sec- 
tional meetings  ought  to  select  a  time,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  that  will  not  conflict 
with  this  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
entire  nation. 

We  hear,  also,  considerable  murmuring 
against  the  St.  Paul  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, who,  it  is  claimed,  have  other  inter- 
ests in  view  than  those  of  education.  This 
is  probably  true  of  any  locality  and  of  any 
committee  that  can  be  selected  to  work. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  especially  true  this 
year,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  they  will  be  royally  entertained 
whatever  interests  may  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  St.  Paul  Committee. 


The  Vagaries  of  Hegel. 

A  reviewer  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  in  giving  a  notice  of  Lindner's 
Psychology,  which  has  been  recently  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Chas.  DeGarmo  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  read  the  doctor  a  lesson  for 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  Germany 
without  first  seeking  competent  direction 
"where  to  go  and  what  and  how  to  study." 
He  thinks  that  a  student  should  select  a 
school  that  is  not  still  floundering  in  the 
"current  vagaries  of  Hegel,"  but  one  of 
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modern  German  thought,  which  believes 
that  the  physical  laboratory  is  the  surest 
avenue  to  knowledge.  These  are  not  his 
words,  but  we  infer  that  they  express  his 
thoughts  fairly  well. 

What  is  the  fundamental  "vagary"  of 
Hegel  ? 

Hegel  discovered,  through  processes  of 
philosophic  reflection,  that  the  source  of 
all  existence  is  energy  that  is  self-active 
and  intelligent, — is  the  cause  of  its  own 
acts,  and  is  self-conscious.  He  dem- 
onstrated that  the  source  of  all  existence 
is  a  self-conscious  being  and,  hence,  a  per- 
son. Whatever  exists  is  the  product  of 
this  absolute  mind  and  is  made  to  serve 
some  end.  This  is  the  supreme  "vagary" 
of  Hegel.  It  is  the  same  doctrine  arrived 
at  by  the  way  of  philosophic  reflection,  that 
the  religious  world  has  accepted  for  cen- 
turies. Hegel  has,  therefore,  established  for 
the  intellect  of  man  what,  previous  to  him, 
appealed  only  to  man's  heart.  The  religious 
sentiment  and  the  thought  of  man  have  by 
him  been  brought  into  harmony  and  identi- 
fied. He  has  shown  that  Christianity  is  true 
because  it  is  true  to  thought.  This  is  the 
man  whom  the  reviewer  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Psychology  says  Germany  has 
outgrown,  by  substituting  the  physical  lab- 
oratory for  the  laboratory  of  reason. 
Hegel  discovered  God,  Freedom,  and  Im- 
mortality by  a  process  of  philosophic 
reasoning.  The  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology seems  to  think  that  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  the  "knee-jerk"  is 
a  surer  avenue  of  approach  to  these 
eternal  verities  than  is  the  reason  of  man, 
and  he  styles  the  conclusions  of  one  of  the 
greatest  intellects  the  race  has  produced 
as  outgrown  "vagaries."  This  is  but  an- 
other evidence  of  the  atheistic  tendency  of 
much  of  our  modern  psychological  specula- 
tion. Not  atheistic  in  the  sense  that  it 
attacks  directly  the  religious  sentiment, 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  seeks  to  build  up 
an  intellectual  view  of  the  world  at  vari- 
ance with  this  sentiment.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  in  their  emotions  are  theists,  that 
in  their  intellects  are  atheists. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
speak  slightingly  of  the  psycho-physical  in- 
vestigations, from  which  The  American 
[ournal  of  Psychology  expects  so  much. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  God,  Freedom, 
and  Immortality  can  be  discovered  from 
any  point  of  departure,  provided  the  ex- 
plorer lives  long  enough  and  has  suffi- 
cient intelligence.  The  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy begins  its  search  by  puncturing  the 


skin.  If  it  shall  not  make  much  progress 
during  its  lifetime  towards  the  eternal  ver- 
ities it  may  discover  some  useful  facts 
about  the  connection  between  mind  and 
body.  We  are  tempted  to  borrow  the 
brilliant  satire  of  a  philosopher  of  a  differ- 
ent school  who  remarked  that  while  Saul 
went  out  to  find  his  father's  asses  and  re- 
turned with  a  kingdom  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  persons  who  set  out  to  find  a 
kingdom  and  return  contented  if  they 
bring  with  them  useful  beasts  of  burden. 
But  we  will  resist  the  temptation,  and  join 
with  those  who  praise  the  purpose  of  their 
search  and  return  thanks  for  the  results 
of  it. 


The  Compulsory  Law. 

The  compulsory  law  of  Illinois  is  the 
brightest  jewel  in  her  educational  crown. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  the  inevitable  logic 
of  events  in  the  development  of  a  republi- 
can government.  The  state  must  see  that 
all  its  citizens  are  sufficiently  educated  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship  intel- 
ligently. Illinois  leads  the  states  of  the 
central  plain  in  the  recognition  of  this. 
She  affirms  that  both  the  principle  of  self- 
defense  and  that  of  justice  to  the  child 
demand  that  the  children  of  the  state 
have  the  preparation  that  the  schools  can 
give.  It  is  possible,  and  we  think  probable, 
that  there  is  one  requirement  of  this  law 
that  ought  to  be  modified.  It  seems  to 
make  rather  exacting  demands  of  private 
schools  supported  by  those  who  speak  a 
foreign  language.  The  principle  is  right 
that  children  who  are  to  live  in  America 
shall  know  the  English  language.  But 
this  they  will  learn,  as  a  rule,  without  any 
very  rigid  legislation  as  to  the  language  in 
which  the  different  subjects  shall  be  taught 
in  German  private  or  parochial  schools. 
What  the  state  wants  is  intelligent  citizens. 
There  will  be  few  instances  in  which  chil- 
dren educated  in  German  schools  will  not 
learn  the  English  language  as  well  as  their 
own.  Any  German  citizen  is  handicapped 
in  this  country  who  does  not  know  the 
English  language. 

We  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  such  a 
change  in  the  present  law  as  shall  not  spe- 
cify the  language  in  which  subjects  are 
taught  in  private  schools,  provided  the 
subjects  are  well  taught  in  them.  There  is 
no  good  school  in  this  country  that  will  not 
wish  to  teach  its  pupils  English,  and  will 
not  do  it  without  compulsory  legislation. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

W.   T.   HARRIS,  LL.  D. 
XVIT. 


17.  Freedom  versus  Fate. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  psy- 
chology furnishes  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  free  will.  It  shows  how  the  cat- 
egory of  quality  (or  "thing  and  environ- 
ment") seems  to  exhaust  the  entire  range 
of  possibilities  and  to  shut  x>ut  freedom 
completely.  But  the  category  of  self- 
activity  is  as  much  a  fact  of  internal  ob- 
servation as  quality  is  a  fact  of  external 
observation.  Our  thinking,  feeling,  and 
willing  are  forms  of  self-activity  and  in- 
conceivable without  admitting  it.  More- 
over self-activity  must  be  assumed  in  order 
to  explain  any  form  of  living  being.  We 
have  discussed  this  in  chapter  III.,  in  the 
case  of  the  plant  and  the  animal. 

Now  we  come  in  this  chapter  to  the 
very  important  question  how  to  reconcile 
these  two  categories — self-activity  and 
quality.  For  quality  is  the  category  of 
fate  while  self-activity  is  the  category  of 
freedom.  In  other  words  we  are  here  to 
study  the  fundamental  nature  of  these  two 
forms  of  thinking  and  see  which  is  the 
most  substantial.  Does  freedom  presup- 
pose fate,  as  its  ground,  or  on  the  other 
hand  does  fate  presuppose  freedom?  If 
they  are  co-ordinate  and  equally  valid 
there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  nature 
of  our  thought.  Kant  and  Fichte,  it  is 
true,  come  to  this  result  in  their  psychol- 
ogies, but  they  affirm  that  all  practical  life, 
all  moral  life,  presupposes  that  the  cate- 
gory of  freedom  is  the  ultimate  and  abso- 
lute one.  Fate  would,  according  to  'nem, 
apply  only  to  appearances  or  phenomena, 
while  freedom  would  apply  to  being-in-it- 
self  or  to  all  true  reality. 

The  following  argument  is  offered  as  a 
specimen  of  the  dialectic  method  of  inves- 


tigating the  psycological  value  of  such  cat- 
egories of  the  mind.  We  first  assume  the 
universal  and  absolute  validity  of  the  cat- 
egory in  question,  defining  it  in  its  widest 
scope;  and  then  look  at  the  result  as  re- 
gards its  own  validity.  In  other  words 
we  apply  it  to  itself  and  see  whether  it 
contradicts  itself.  If  a  category  contra- 
dicts itself  when  made  universal  it  is  man- 
ifestly not  a  category  of  the  absolute,  but 
only  one  side  of  some  more  comprehen- 
sive category.  Thus  we  shall  see  that 
fate  or  necessity  is  only  one  side  of  the 
more  comprehensive  category  of  self-activ- 
ity or  freedom  (compare  this  argument 
with  chapters  III.  and  VII.) 

First,  state  the  law,  or  point  of  view  of 
Fate  thus: 

1.  All  things  are  necessitated;  each  thing 
is  necessitated  by  the  totality  of  conditions; 
hence  whatever  is  must  be  as  it  is,  and 
under  the  conditions  cannot  be  otherwise. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  makes  each 
thing  dependent  on  its  environment  and 
derivative  from  that  environment.  If  it 
has  anything  original  and  underived  it  is 
to  that  extent  not  necessitated  by  external 
conditions,  but  is  self-existent.  But  deri- 
vation implies  change — something  to  be 
derived  must  have  passed  over  from  an 
original  state  of  being,  in  the  cause  or 
condition,  to  a  derivative  state  of  being,  in 
the  effect  or  condition.  Hence  we  have 
to  consider  next  the  phase  of  change. 

2.  Change  exists  and  must  have  existed 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  derivation.  In 
change  something  new  begins  and  some- 
thing old  ceases  to  be.  But  according  to 
the  definition  </l  fate  (in  §  i)  the  thing  be- 
fore the  change  was  necessitated  to  be 
what  it  was  by  the  totality  of  conditions, 
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and  the  thing  after  the  change,  likewise,  is 
necessitated  to  be  what  it  is  by  the  totality 
of  conditions.  Under  the  same  conditions 
a  thing  must  always  remain  as  it  is  and 
cannot  change.  Here  it  becomes  evident, 
therefore,  that  any  change  presupposes 
a  change  in  the  totality  of  conditions,  and 
this  is  the  rock  on  which  our  law  of  fate 
suffers  shipwreck,  as  we  shall  see. 

3.  Any  change  whatever  presupposes  an 
anterior  change  in  the  totality  of  condi- 
tions. For  as  the  two  states  of  the  thing, 
the  one  before  and  the  other  after  the 
change,  are  different,  they  require  two  dif- 
ferent totalities  of  conditions  to  make 
them  possible  according  to  the  law  of 
fate.  Otherwise  the  totality  of  conditions 
would  admit  two  different  things  and  could 
not  be  said  to  necessitate  either.  A  mould 
that  could  cast  a  cube  or  a  ball  equally 
well  could  not  be  said  to  mould  or  give 
form  to  either.  Hence  unless  we  admit 
change  into  the  totality  of  conditions  we 
are  constrained  to  deny  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  from  that  totality  and  to  affirm 
chance  or  contingency  in  its  place.  If 
things  change,  their  change  is  a  proof  that 
there  was  no  constraining  necessity  in  the 
shape  of  a  totality  of  existing  conditions. 
There  must  have  been  a  contingency — 
this  thing  had  other  possibilities  of  exist- 
ence and  it  was  not  necessitated  to  remain 
in  one  state  of  reality  rather  than  some 
other  state  which  was  possible  to  it. 

But  the  category  of  chance  does  not  ex- 
plain anything,  but  on  the  contrary  needs 
explanation  itself.  For  that  which  can 
change  a  possible  state  of  a  thing  into  a 
real  state  of  it  must  be  a  causal  energy. 
Hence,  with  the  idea  of  chance  as  well  as 
with  the  idea  ot  two  different  totalities  of 
conditions  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the 
idea  of  causal  energy  which  lifts  us  above 
the  idea  of  fate  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
consideration. 

4.  How  can  we  construe  the  change  in 
the  totality  of  conditions?  If  change  ex- 
ists it  either  disproves  necessity  altogether 
or  else  presupposes  change  in  the  totality 
of  conditions.  The  totality  changes,  but 
there  is  nothing  outside  of  the  totality  to 
necessitate  it — if  it  is  necessitated  it  neces- 
sitates itself.  If  it  moves  it  moves  itself, 
for  there  is  no  environment  from  which  it 
can  derive  its  motion  or  change.  The 
totality  includes  all  the  conditions. 

If  the  totality  of  conditions  changes  it 
changes  itself,  and  we  have  found  self-activ- 
ity therefore,  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  all 
change  and  of  all  conditioning  necessity 


as  well.  Self-activity,  self-determination, 
causa  (self-cause)  spontaneity,  freedom, 
will-power,  life,  cognition,  instinct — these 
all  involve  phases  of  this  necessity  that 
necessitates  itself  and  is  therefore  self- 
active. 

The  thought  of  necessity  or  fate — which 
is  the  thought  of  thing  and  environment 
elevated  to  a  universal  category,  the  cate- 
gory of  quality — therefore  shows  itself 
when  dialectically  considered  to  be 
grounded  in  the  idea  of  freedom  (self-activ- 
ity or  self-determination)  and  we  have  now 
before  us  the  explanation  of  the  psycolog- 
ical  difficulty  which  makes  the  thought  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will  seem  impossible  to 
agnostics  and  to  all  people  just  beginning 
to  think  logically. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  their  minds 
that  such  a  category  as  quality  can  possi- 
bly be  limited  and  subordinate.  It  is  the 
category  of  all  external  observation  and  it 
seems  to  be  absolute.  It  contradicts  the 
internal  category  of  self-activity  and  the 
novitiate  thinker  sets  the  latter  aside  sup- 
posing that  if  one  of  the  two  categories  is 
illusory  it  must  be  that  of  self-activity,  for 
he  can  perceive  by  his  senses  the  actual 
existence  of  things  with  environments. 
But  careful  reflection  will  show  him,  as  it 
shows  us,  that  the  two  categories  do  not 
contradict,  but  that  the  category  of  fate  or 
necessity  belongs  to  a  lower  order  than  the 
category  of  self-activity.  The  category  of 
necessity  belongs  to  the  realm  of  effects, 
of  phenomena,  or  manifestations,  while  the 
category  of  self-activity  or  self-determina- 
tion belongs  to  the  realm  of  noumena  or 
self-existences  and  causal  energies.  Ne- 
cessity belongs  to  dependent  being,  self- 
activity  and  freedom  to  independent  being. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects  in  psychology,  because  it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, and  of  jurisprudence  as  well  as 
of  religion. 

I  must  add  one  caution  to  this  chapter: 

Be  careful  not  to  confound  logical  ne- 
cessity with  fatalistic  necessity.  Logical 
necessity  is  the  necessity  of  consistency 
between  form  and  content — a  formal  ne- 
cessity and  not  an  external  necessity,  al- 
though it  is  often  confounded  with  it,  as 
the  following  example  will  show: 

Logical  necessity  is  a  necessity  of  self- 
identity. 

Creation  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  God 
because  freedom  implies  creative  power  or 
origination  of  energy  and  determination. 
Hence  God,  if  free,  is  creative  because  it  is 
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a  necessity  of  His  being,  since  it  belongs  to 
His  perfection.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  Him 
He  would  be  imperfect.  "God  must  be 
perfect"  is  therefore  an  equivalent  state- 
ment to  "God  must  be  free,"  or  "God 
must  be  creative." 

"Creation  is  a  free  act;  though  necessary, 
it  is  not  compelled  by  any  external  neces- 
sity. It  is  only  a  logical  necessity  and  not 
an  external  necessity.  It  is  a  logical  ne- 
cessity that  the  first  principle  should  be 
self-active  or  self-determining,  and  hence 
free  intelligence.  But  such  logical  neces- 
sity does  not  imply  or  involve  fate  or  ex- 
ternal constraint.  This  is  a  dialectic  cir- 
cle: (i)  The  first  is  necessarily  free,  (2) 


but  is  therefore  necessitated  and  is  not 
free;  (3)  hence  not  being  free,  it  is  not 
necessitated  to  be  free,  (4)  and  hence  is  free 
in  spite  of  (2).  (Logical  necessity  is  spoken 
of  in  (1);  fatalistic  necessity  in  (2)  and 
(3);  (2)  and  (3)  cancel  each  other  and 
leave  (1)  or  (4)." 

In  this  chapter  we  have  considered  the 
general  psycological  conditions  of  the  en- 
tire thought  of  freedom  of  the  will,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  difficulty  arises  farther 
back  than  the  question  of  the  will.  Most 
persons  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  any 
freedom  whatever  in  the  universe — not 
even  the  possibility  of  God's  freedom. 


THAT  ENVIRONMENT. 

FERNANDO  SANFORD,  ENGLEWOOD,  ILL. 


Mr.  Brown's  reflections  in  the  March 
Journal  show  that  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  little  difference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  the  writer  on  the  subject  of  science 
studies,  since  Mr.  Brown  says  that  in  so 
far  as  the  disciplinary  value  of  science 
teaching  is  concerned,  he  agrees  with  my 
article.  The  main  difference  seems  to  be 
that  he  attaches  much  less  importance  to 
this  part  of  the  subject  than  I  do.  To  my 
mind  the  discipline  to  be  acquired  from  the 
study  of  science  is,  by  far,  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  introducing  the  sciences 
into  the  public  school  course,  and  should 
be  the  chief  consideration  in  deciding  upon 
a  method  of  instruction. 

The  one  point  where  Mr.  Brown  seems 
to  lay  most  stress  upon  our  difference  is  in 
regard  to  our  use  of  the  word  environment. 
In  this  matter,  I  accepted  Mr.  Brown's  own 
definition  of  the  word,  and,  so  far  as  this 
discussion  is  concerned,  am  willing  to  stand 
by  it.  The  point  at  issue  seems  to  be 
whether  the  statement  of  a  physical  law,  in  a 
text-book  or  elsewhere,  addresses  the  senses. 

The  statement  of  a  physical  law  is  a  prop- 
osition which  expresses  the  result  of  a  judg- 
ment— of  a  generalization — and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  have  any  sense  capable  of 
giving  us  a  general  notion.  It  is  true  that 
the  characters  in  a  book  may  address  the 
senses;  but  any  mental  picture  formed 
from  a  statement  in  a  book  must  come 
through  the  imagination.  This  is  true  of 
the  simplest  descriptive  passage,  and  much 
more  so  of  the  abstract  propositions  which 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  "physical  laws." 


In  order  that  the  readers  of  The  Journal 
may  decide  for  themselves  which  of  us  has 
used  the  term  "addresses  the  senses"  in  a 
loose  manner,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  two  or 
three  examples  from  the  statements  made  on 
the  first  two  or  three  pages  of  Avery's  Phy- 
sics. I  select  this  book  because  it  is  the  one 
indorsed  in  DeGarmo's  "Essentials  of  Meth- 
od," and  is  the  text-book  used  in  the  classes 
at  the  Normal  University.  I  may  say,  too, 
that  I  regard  it  as  the  best  book  in  the 
market  for  teaching  elementary  physics 
according  to  the  method  indorsed  by  Mr. 
Brown. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
statements  quoted  are  given  to  beginners 
prior  to  all  experimentation,  the  simple 
fact  that  they  address  the  senses  being 
deemed  sufficient  verification,  and  making 
all  former  appeals  to  sense  perception  un- 
necessary. 

I  quote  but  five  out  of  fourteen  similar 
statements  found  on  the  first  three  pages 
of  the  book  mentioned. 

"A  mass  is  any  quantity  of  matter  that  is 
composed  of  molecules." 

"A  molecule  is  the  smallest  quantity  of 
matter  that  can  exist  by  itself.  Molecules 
are  exceedingly  small,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  vision  even  when  aided  by  a  powerful 
microscope." 

"Some  molecules  are  very  complex.  The 
common  sugar  molecule  contains  forty-five 
atoms." 

"Each  of  these  three  divisions  of  matter 
(masses,  molecules,  and  atoms)  has  its  own 
form  of  motion." 
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"Molecular  motion,  called  heat,  light, 
electricity,  or  magnetism." 

If  Mr.  Brown  will  kindly  indicate  which 
sense  is  "addressed"  by  each  of  the  above 
statements,  or  to  which  sense  he  would  ap- 
peal for  their  verification,  he  will  confer  a 
great  favor  on  the  science  of  Psychology. 

Again,  Mr.  Brown  proceeds  to  extract 
the  paper  wad  from  one  of  the  writer's  cart- 
ridges by  saying  that  the  terms  "under- 
stand" and  "no  interest"  are  merely  rela- 
tive terms.  Suppose  they  are;  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  argument?  The  fact 
that  some  degree  of  understanding  must 
precede  all  active  interest  in  a  subject,  and 
that  the  interest  increases  with  the  under- 
standing, is  not  affected  by  this  statement. 

In  the  same  connection,  Mr.  Brown  says, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  in  good  teaching 
as  bringing  the  child  face  to  face  with  a 
statement  in  the  text- book  which  he  does 
not,  in  some  measure,  understand."  That 
is  just  what  I  was  trying  to  say,  only  I 
said,  virtually,  that  teaching  which  brings 
the  child  face  to  face,  in  a  text  or  else- 
where, with  statements  which  he  does  not 
in  some  manner  understand,  is  not  good 
teaching. 


In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  deny  em- 
phatically the  charge  made  by  implication 
that  I  regard  intelligent  text-book  teaching 
of  science  as  worthless.  I  believe  that  most 
of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  be  teachers, 
have  received  what  scientific  training  we 
have  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Brown  has 
his,  though  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  found  the 
method  so  well  adapted  to  our  mental  con- 
dition as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  Mr. 
Brown's  case. 

Most  of  us  have  likewise  learned  to  read 
by  the  alphabet  method;  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  there  is  not  a  better  way.  Nei- 
ther am  I  one  who  can  see  no  virtue  in 
anything  but  science  study;  and  while  I 
am  unable  to  accept  fully,  and  in  many 
cases  to  understand,  the  psychology  of  Dr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Brown,  I  am  as  far  as  they 
from  holding  that  no  knowledge  is  valid  or 
useful  which  can  not  be  referred  directly 
to  sense  perception.  What  I  do  believe  is 
that  generalizations  which  are  based  imme- 
diately, or  nearly  so,  upon  sense  percep- 
tions should,  in  the  case  of  school  children, 
at  least,  follow,  and,  as  far  a%  possible,  re- 
sult from  the  perceptions  upon  which  they 
are  based. 


A  FEW  WORDS  OF  COMMENT. 

GEO.   P.  BROWN. 


Is  a  word  or  statement  in  a  book  a  part 
of  our  sense  environment? 

When  so  intelligent  a  writer  as  Mr.  San- 
ford  declares  that  it  is  not,  it  is  well  enough 
to  take  a  little  space  to  elaborate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

Mr.  Sanford  would  say  that  any  object  of 
nature,  as  a  tree,  or  of  art,  as  a  house,  be- 
longs to  our  sense  environment.  What  is 
a  tree  as  one  sees  it?  What  he  actually  sees 
is  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  knows  when 
he  looks  at  the  tree.  All  he  sees  is  the  form 
and  the  color,  but  these  are  symbols  to  him 
of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  ideas  that 
come  teeming  into  the  mind  and  clustering 
around  these  precepts  of  sense.  Among 
these  are  the  other  characteristics  which 
the  other  senses  would  furnish  and  which 
he  has  learned  to  associate  with  these  pre- 
cepts of  sight.  Then  comes  the  nature  of 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  whether  exogenous 
or  not;  the  class  of  tree;  the  kind  of 
wood;  the  use  made  of  it;  the  kind 
of  fruit  or  seed;  the  character  of  the 
climate  and  soil  to  produce  it;  the  places 
on  the  earth  where  it  can  be  found;  the 


process  of  its  growth  and  its  appearance  at 
different  stages;  in  fact  everything  that  he 
has  learned  that  bears  any  known  relation 
to  the  tree.  Here  is  a  volume  of  knowl- 
edge that  goes  trouping  through  his  mind, 
if  he  be  a  Prof.  Gray,  all  of  which  is  sug- 
gested by  these  two  symbols  of  form  and 
color  which  attack  the  eye,  and  which  are 
all  that  he  actually  sees.  The  tree  then,  as 
he  sees  it,  as  a  part  of  his  environment,  is 
merely  a  sign  of  the  vast  store  of  knowl- 
edge that  it  brings  into  consciousness.  We 
call  it  a  natural  symbol  or  the  language  of 
nature. 

The  word  differs  in  that  it  is  an  artificial, 
symbol,  or  the  language  of  man.  It,  too, 
is  a  sense  object  having  a  particular  form, 
as  oak,  for  example.  But  this  form,  or  ob- 
ject of  sense,  is  not  the  color  nor  the  form 
of  the  tree,  but  a  purely  arbitrary  sign  of 
the  color  and  form,  and  of  all  the  other 
knowledge  that  clusters  round  this  particu- 
lar color  and  form  of  which  the  word  oak 
is  the  sign.  The  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage of  nature  and  the  language  of  man 
is,  then,  that  in  the  language  of  nature  two 
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percepts  of  this  natural  object  are  made  the 
sign  of  a  mass  of  knowledge  that  they 
cause  to  enter  the  mind  by  the  principle  of 
association,  while  in  the  language  of  man 
a  percept  of  form  only,  and  that  not  of  a 
natural  object  but  of  a  word,  is  made  the 
sign  both  of  the  two  natural  percepts  of 
form  and  color  which  the  natural  object 
supplied  to  sense,  and  of  the  other  knowl- 
edge associated  with  them.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  the  form  and  color  of  the  tree  that 
is  the  occasion  of  all  the  other  knowledge 
cominginto  consciousness,  and  in  the  other 
case  it  is  the  form  of  a  word  that  is  the  oc- 
casion of  all  one's  knowledge  of  the  tree 
coming  into  consciousness.  It  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  sense  in  both  cases.  What 
ground  has  one  for  calling  the  former  a 
sense  environment  and  denying  it  to  the 
latter?  The  object  of  nature  is  a  sense 
symbol  of  knowledge.  A  word  is  also  a 
sense  symbol  of  knowledge.  Is  it  not  a 
strange  conception  of  the  term  to  declare 
that  the  language  of  my  fellow-men,  as  I 
meet  them  in  my  social  and  business  rela- 
tions, is  not  an  important  part  of  my  sense 
environment?  Let  the  gentleman  suppose 
himself  in  a  society  dispossessed  of  every 
sort  of  language  expression,  either  by  word 
or  gesture,  would  he  not  be  conscious  of 
some  loss  in  his  sense  environment? 

Mr.  Sanford  says  we  have  no  sense  ca- 
pable of  giving  us  a  general  notion.  If  he 
means  that  we  cannot  see  or  touch  a  general 
notion  no  one  can  question  the  truth  of  that. 
But  his  own  experience  shows  to  him  that 
when  he  looks  at  a  tree  the  percepts  of  form 
and  color  make  a  thousand  general  notions 
to  arise  in  his  mind  if  heholds  his  attention 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  object  long 
enough.  The  same  is  true  if  the  sense  ob- 
ject is  a  word  or  a  sentence. 

Mr.  Sanford  evidently  missed  my  mean- 
ing, also,  in  my  comment  on  his  use  of  the 
terms  "no  interest"  and  "understand."  I 


said  that  they  are  each  a  relative  term,  and 
did  not  mean  that  they  were  related  terms. 
The  word  understand  has  a  relative  meaning 
only.  There  is  no  absolute  and  fixed  stand- 
ard of  comprehension  that  we  name  by  the 
word  "understand.  If  I  have  only  a  small 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  I 
understand  it  in  some  degree;  and  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  of  Absolute  In- 
telligence, none  of  us  understand  anything. 
So  I  re-affirm  that  in  good  teaching  we  never 
place  a  statement  in  a  book  before  a  child 
which  he  does  not,  in  some  degree,  under- 
stand. He  is  able  to  understand  something 
of  its  meaning,  and  if  the  teacher  and 
school  are  that  stimulus  to  him  that  they 
ought  to  be,  his  curiosity  will  spur  him  on 
to  clear  up  his  knowledge.  He  will  even 
come  to  prefer  to  tackle  the  nuts  hard  to 
crack,  for  the  enjoyment  that  comes  from 
the  mastery  of  something  difficult.  A  per- 
son trained  to  attack  and  surmount  diffi- 
culties will  not,  when  he  is  grown,  be  ready 
to  "throw  up  the  sponge"  whenever  an  un- 
usual intellectual  difficulty  presents  itself. 
He  will  be  inclined  to  affirm  that  what  man 
has  done  he  can  do.  He  will  not  fall 
prone  before  such  grand  revelations  as  Dr. 
Harris  is  making  to  the  educational  world, 
simply  because  they  demand  that  he  shall 
change  the  point  of  view  of  his  thinking, 
and  come  up  to  the  problems  that  concern 
him  from  another  side.  He  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  cry  "I  cannot  understand  them," 
and  then  plume  himself  on  his  inability  by 
declaring  that  no  one  else  that  he  knows  of 
can  understand  them.  When  I  attended 
the  district  school  in  my  boyhood  I  remem- 
ber that  the  fact  that  no  one  could  yet  un- 
derstand how  to  master  a  problem,  was  the 
highest  incentive  to  a  number  of  the  pupils 
to  be  the  first  to  master  it.  I  believe  that 
to  be  a  good  spirit  to  have  in  a  school  and 
that  it  is  a  good  spirit  to  have  prevail 
among  teachers  and  in  the  world  at  large. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  AID  BILL. 


Those  who  believe  that  the  progress  of 
freedom  in  this  country  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  of  all  the  people  ought  to  be- 
stir themselves  to  influence  their  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  to  support  the  Blair 
bill.  The  excellent  features  of  this  bill 
are  (1)  that  it  stimulates  the  states  to  help 
themselves  by  giving  aid  from  the  public 
treasury  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
tax  the  states  impose  upon  themselves;  (2) 
that  this  aid  is  granted  to  the  states  to  be 


expended  by  them.  There  is  no  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  general  government 
with  the  states'  school  systems,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  effort  to  aid  the  states  to 
perfect  these  and  extend  their  usefulness. 
Unless  the  educational  people  of  the  coun- 
try take  hold  of  the  matter  vigorously  the 
bill  will  fail.  It  will  never  pass  until  the 
educational  forces  determine  that  it  shall 
pass  and  put  forth  the  necessary  exertion  to 
that  end. 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (1)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
Ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject  a. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


THE  UTILITARIAN  IN  LITERATURE. 


MARY  E.  BURT,  COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
(Author  of  Literary  Landmarks  ) 


Sing,  O,  my  Muse,  sing  of  the  illustrative 
in  literature.  Do  not  sing  of  the  hero, 
vexed  by  the  power  of  the  gods  and  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  pitiless  fate  or  mighty 
passions,  suffering  in  war  and  founding 
cities.  No,  do  not  sing  of  him,  but  sing  of 
his  arms;  sing  of  the  bones  in  them,  the 
humerus,  the  ulna,  radius,  carpus,  the  met- 
acarpus; sing  of  the  deltoid  muscle  and 
the  pectoralis  minor;  sing  of  all  other  parts 
of  his  arms,  both  his  right  arm  and  his  left 
arm;  be  sure  to  sing  of  the  joints  and  don't 
leave  out  the  cartilage.  Do  not  sing  about 
the  arms  themselves,  the  live  arms,  the  ob- 
jects, but  sing  about  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  descriptions  of  them  which  lie  piled  up 
in  text-books,  and  Science  Primers.  Sing 
of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  alma- 
nacs. Sing  of  the  Science-Go-Easy  books 
which  publishing  houses  are  turning  out 
by  the  thousands,  until  the  miserable  little 
children  upon  whom  they  are  to  be  in- 
flicted are  threatened  to  be  buried  up  to 
their  eyes  under  swarms  of  Lady  Bugs, 
Daddy  Longlegs,  and  Mr.  Crabs;  buried  so 
deep  that  they  shall  never  again  see  the 
blessed  light  of  day;  so  deep  that  their  eyes, 
forever  and  forever  riveted,  fast-fixed  to 
the  eternal  page,  shall  lose  all  power  of 
motion.  And  when  you  have  done  with 
the  Science-Made-Easy  reading,  one  of  the 
most  nauseating  and  least  literary  of  all 
utilitarian  varieties,  then,  O  my  Muse,  sing 
of  the  Science  book  whose  literary  quality, 
without  which  reading  has  no  excuse  for 
existence,  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  Litera- 
ture. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  Muse!  Sing  of  the 
Mab-can-fan-Dash  books,  the  sound-get- 
ting variety;  the  kind  which  enables  even 
young  children  to  pronounce  so  correctly 
that  they  can  go  home  and  correct  the  old 


folks  and  so  get  even  with  them  for  all  the 
spankings.  Sing  of  the  "Dog-bit-the-hog- 
on-the-leg"  literature,  the  word-getting 
kind  of  reading,  the  reading  from  which 
little  tots  are  told  to  "  bring  out  the 
THOUGHT,  Johnnie,"  and  Johnnie  won- 
ders where  the  thought  is. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  Muse!  Do  not  get 
tired.  Sing  of  the  wisdom  of  inanity,  sing 
of  the  glories  of  imbecility,  sing  of  the 
highness  of  the  lowness,  sing  the  astound- 
ing wit  in  stupidity. 

Whether  there  is  all  of  utility  in  the  util- 
itarian is  a  question  which,  under  various 
guises,  has  been  troubling  all  the  ages. 
The  immortal  Socrates  dealt  with  the  utili- 
tarian until  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  only  a  symbol  of  the  reality — the 
pure  essence;  that  morality  was  all,  utility 
nought. 

Whether  there  is  all  of  utility  in  utilita- 
rian literature  is  one  of  the  forms,  perhaps 
the  chief  form,  which  the  question  takes  in 
the  educational  world  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  being  discussed  by  many  edu- 
cators who,  perhaps,  are  quite  unconscious 
that  they  are  handling  the  subject  at  all. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  paper,  alluded  to 
Jarves'  book,  "The  Art  Idea,"  wherein  he 
divides  art  into  three  classes,  viz:  that 
which  gratifies  our  love  of  decoration,  that 
whose  office  is  revelation,  and  that  which 
serves  for  illustration  merely — the  latter 
being,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  lowest 
of  the  three. 

The  office  of  illustrative  art  is  to  arouse 
individual  or  primary  concepts  in  the  mind 
rather  than  relations,  or  to  do  at  second 
hand  what  the  object  itself  would  do  at 
first  hand. 

Take  as  an  example  a  picture  of  the 
thigh  bone,  and  it  reads  as  follows:  "This 
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bone  is  very  long  in  comparison  with  the 
other  bones  of  the  body.  At  its  upper 
portion  it  forms  a  neck  at  whose  termina- 
tion is  a  hemisphere.  This  hemisphere 
fits  a  socket  joint  of  the  thigh.  The  lower 
extremity  has  two  large  processes.  They 
are  so  formed  as  to  make  a  hinge  with  a 
lower  bone." 

The  picture,  being  a  very  correct  one, 
gives  quite  a  clear  concept  of  the  object 
and  its  function.  But  the  picture  has  done 
nothing  that  the  object  could  not  do  in 
this  case.  It  has  kept  the  hands  clean,  but 
it  has  deprived  them  of  the  dexterity  of 
manipulation.  The  bone  itself  would  have 
told  many  secrets  concerning  its  color,  its 
toughness,  its  structure,  which  the  picture 
has  failed  to  do,  and  which  words  are  still 
more  powerless  to  do.  "Does  it  pay?"  is 
a  question  often  asked.  "Does  it  pay  for 
children  to  take  the  time  to  discover  all  of 
these  things  for  themselves?"  "Do  they 
really  discover  anything  not  pointed  out 
to  them?"  "Couldn't  they  learn  it  more 
quickly  out  of  a  book?"  "Is  not  science 
work  dirty  work?"  Ay,  there's  the  rub. 
It  is  when  science  work  comes  in  "bloody- 
side-out,"  it  is  when  death  is  more  curious 
than  life,  it  is  when  blood  is  more  prom- 
inent than  its  function  that  pictures  and 
reading  serve  the  better  turn.  It  is  then 
that  the  illustrative  in  art  and  in  literature 
are  preferable  to  nature.  But  when  blood 
and  filth  are  left  out,  there  is  still  enough 
in  nature  to  make  it  "pay  better"  to  study 
from  her  pleasant  pages  to  some  extent 
rather  than  from  "utilitarian  literature." 
The  child  may  or  may  not  discover  any- 
thing without  help.  Look  at  a  group  of 
children  out  among  the  rocks.  They  have 
found  a  trilobite.  It  is  "Oh,  see  this!" 
and  "Oh,  see  that!"  and  "What  do  you 
suppose?"  until  each  has  urged  the  other 
on  to  discovery,  when  lo!  perhaps  the  least 
observing  one  of  them  all  has  hit  on  the 
most  important  fact  there  is  to  discover. 
We  have  just  returned  from  such  a  trip. 
"Time?"  It  took  a  half  hour  to  do  what 
a  whole  volume  on  trilobites  could  not 
have  done.  To  commit  to  memory  vol- 
umes of  other  men's  observations  is  not  a 
saving  of  time.  However  advantageous  it 
may  be  for  children  to  profit  by  discov- 
eries already  made,  it  does  pay  to  take  the 
time  to  do  some  original  work.  It  was  well 
said  by  a  wealthy  man  toward  the  close  of 
his  life:  "Anyone  is  welcome  to  my  money 
who  can  get  more  pleasure  out  of  spending 
it  than  I  took  in  making  it."  7he  acquisi- 
tion is  much,  the  power  of  acquiring  is  more. 


It  does  not  pay,  however,  for  children  to 
spend  time  looking  without  seeing,  any 
more  than  it  pays  to  have  them  memorize 
the  dull  observations  of  others,  holding 
them  in  memory  only  long  enough  to  pass 
a  written  examination  on  them  and  then 
casting  them  off  as  a  dead  weight.  There 
are  fields  in  nature  which  the  majority  of 
children  can  never  enter  personally,  fields 
so  extensive  that  only  long  periods  of  time 
and  much  travel  suffice  to  cover  them; 
hence,  there  is  little  justice  in  requiring 
them  to  neglect  those  fields  close  about 
them  and  open  to  them. 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown  gives  us  a  science 
study,  "The  Story  of  a  Salmon,"  by  David 
Starr  Jordan,  in  the  January  number  of 
this  journal,  which  he  justly  commends  as 
proper  science  reading. 

I  read  the  story  to  my  eighth-grade 
pupils,  who  gave  the  most  interested  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  then  I  put  the  question  to 
them:  "Which  would  you  rather, — would 
you  rather  get  your  information  at  first 
hand  through  observation,  or  would  you 
prefer  to  get  it  through  such  delightful 
reading?"  On  first  impulse  they  thought 
the  story  method  most  satisfactory, — it 
condensed  and  summed  up  events  so 
quickly.  But  after  some  consideration, 
they  began  to  waver  and  reason  on  the 
other  side.  Having  studied  nature  last 
year  under  Mr.  Houghton's  supervision 
and  this  year  under  Mr.  Jackman's,  they 
had  acquired  something  of  the  power 
which  goes  toward  making  such  a  story, 
and  they  began  to  weigh  the  pleasure  of 
creating  with  the  pleasure  of  receiving. 
After  a  little  further  thought  they  decided 
quite  unanimously  that  they  should  prefer 
both  the  observation  of  life  and  the  story. 
In  this  case  the  reading  means  more  than 
mere  observation.  It  deals  with  actions 
and  motives,  as  well  as  long  periods  of 
time,  such  as  specialists  only  can  devote  to 
such  work.  More  than  that,  this  particular 
study  has  that  fine  literary  quality  which 
causes  it  to  rise  toward  "the  art  whose 
office  is  Revelation,"  the  quality  which 
makes  John  Burroughs'  essays  so  supremely 
ideal.  There  is  something  of  artistic  unity 
in  "The  Story  of  a  Salmon"  not  common 
in  science  reading.  Examination  shows 
that  the  most  of  utilitarian  literature  con- 
sists of  one  observation  strung  along  after 
another  and  becomes  as  tiresome  as  the 
picture  of  a  thigh-bone  would,  if  hung  in 
one's  parlor.  "This  is  a  bone.  It  is  a 
long  bone,"  and  so  on. 
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Many  teachers  have  lately  proved  that 
children  can  make  better  utilitarian  litera- 
ture themselves  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  books.  My  eighth  grade  pupils 
have  studied  a  fish,  and  here  are  some  of 
their  off-hand  essays: 

A  FISH  STORY. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Fish,  how's  the  weather  in 
under  there?    Rather  wet,  isn't  it?" 

Slightly;  I'm  not  feeling  very  well  just  now,  for 
some  one  put  a  piece  of  bread  in  here  and  it  don't 
agree  with  me.  And  there  is  a  horrible,  big,  black 
bug  in  here  with  a  hard,  black  back  and  a  yellow 
border,  and  he  keeps  kicking  his  hairy  feet  at  me 
and  it  scares  me  terribly.  They  are  covered  with 
a  sort  of  fringe  of  hair;  but  on  the  four  front  feet  it 
is  not  so  thick  as  on  the  back  ones,  but  I  suppose 
that  is  because  back  feet  are  so  much  longer  than 
the  front  ones. 

His  back  is  shaped  like  an  oval  with  one  end 
clipped  off.  He  has  a  very  flat  head  which  is  be- 
cause he  has  so  little  brains,  and  two  great  big  eyes 
in  the  sides  of  his  head,  and  four  little  feelers.  He 
moves  along  by  jerking  his  back  feet. 

For  my  part  I  would  rather  be  a  fish  with  scales 
on  than  that  hard-backed  thing.  I  can  swim  in 
under  the  water,  but  he  just  floats  along  on  the  top. 
My  scales  shine  like  gold  and  silver,  and  I  have  a 
pair  of  the  loveliest  yellow  eyes.  My  back  is  a 
beautiful  sea  green  and  I  have  a  tail  and  five  fins. 

I  use  my  two  side  fins  to  balance  me  and  the  two 
under  ones  to  steer  with.  With  my  tail  I  paddle 
myself  along. 

—Marguerite  Gibson,  age  12  years. 

CONVERSATION  WITH  FISH. 

A  fish  was  once  given  a  boy  in  a  school  in  Chi- 
cago to  write  an  essay  on.  The  fish  was  kept  in  a 
glass  half  full  of  water  and  as  the  boy  held  the  glass 
up  from  the  desk  to  observe  the  fish  it  became 
frightened  and  wondered  what  kind  of  an  animal 
this  could  be  and  decided  to  ask  it. 

The  boy  told  the  fish  that  it  was  a  human  being 
and  lived  by  breathing  the  atmosphere.  The  fish 
thought  this  was  queer  and  told  the  boy  that  it  lived 
in  the  water  but  there  was  air  there  and  it  some- 
times came  to  the  top  for  awhile. 

The  boy  observed  that  the  fish  had  five  fins  two 
in  pairs  and  one  alone  under  near  the  tail.  The 
fish  said  that  its  tail  was  called  the  caudle  fin  by 
scientists  and  a  large  fin  on  the  back  which  is  called 
the  dorsal. 

The  fish  said  he  thought  that  the  boy's  head  was 
very  funny  and  not  like  his  which  was  joined  di- 
rectly on  his  body  but  appeared  to  be  nearly  cut  in 
two  by  his  gills  through  which  he  breathed.  His 
body  was  covered  with  scales  so  as  to  protect  it 
and  were  of  a  silvery  color  with  a  line  of  black  ones 
extending  from  its  gills  to  its  tail  and  were  a  little 
darker  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body.  He  said  its 
mouth  was  not  like  ours  and  that  he  hardly  used 
his  upper  lip.  He  said  that  he  found  plenty  of 
small  particles  in  the  water.  His  eyes  were  also 
unlike  the  boys  and  were  placed  at  the  side  of  his 
head  instead  of  in  front.  Here  the  fish  said  he  had 
to  go  and  was  carried  away  by  a  boy. 

— Fred  Levings,  ij  yeors. 

In  comparison  with  these  unrevised 
compositions  from  the  children,  written 
off-hand,  on  short  notice,  in  the  presence 


of  twenty  visitors,  let  me  place  a  studied 
selection  from  one  of  the  best  Science- 
Made-Easy  books.  "You  remember,  the 
pretty  little  shells  which  we  found  last 
summer  at  Nahant,  clinging  to  rocks  and 
sea-weeds.  In  some  places  they  covered 
the  rocks,  and  we  could  hardly  step  with- 
out crushing  some  of  them  under  our  feet. 
Some  were  white,  some  were  of  a  rich 
brown  color,  some  were  orange-colored, 
and  others  were  striped  and  banded  with 
different  colors.  The  name  of  these  shells 
is  Purpura,  or  Purple-Shells,"  and  so  on. 
The  literary  quality  in  the  latter  writings 
not  noticeably  better  than  that  in  the 
pupils'  writing,  and  differs  from  it  only  in 
the  wider  range  of  the  author  who  has 
been  to  Nahant  instead  of  Chicago.  Send 
the  children  to  Nahant,  and  they  will, 
doubtless,  create  just  as  good  reading  as 
the  author  quoted  from.  For  children  to 
read  books  of  no  better  quality  than  they 
can  easily  make  is  as  if  Newcastle  should 
take  to  importing  coal. 

But  the  worst  feature  in  connection  with 
a  great  devotion  to  utilitarian  literature  is 
that  it  destroys  the  poetic  faculty,  the 
ability  to  see  largely,  the  sense  to  feel.  As 
the  husk  is  to  the  kernel,  as  the  bottle  is 
to  the  wine,  as  the  corpse  is  to  the  living 
body,  so  is  the  character  of  him,  who  is 
totally  given  over  to  the  utilitarian,  to  the 
character  of  him  who  cherishes  the  infinite 
truths  in  "the  art  whose  office  is  Revela- 
tion." I  can  find  no  better  analysis  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  than  I  have 
already  adapted  from  Lessing's  Laocoon, 
in  Literary  Landmarks.  "The  office  of 
the  poet  is  greater  than  that  of  the  scien- 
tific writer,  since  the  poet  wishes  to  present 
us  with  images  which  we  cannot  discover 
for  ourselves,  images  so  vivid  and  com- 
plete that  we  fancy  we  have  the  things 
themselves  before  us,  and  cease  to  be  con- 
scious of  an  effort  to  grasp  in  part;  while 
the  scientist  merely  enumerates  slowly  one 
by  one  the  details  from  which  we  are  ex- 
pected to  form  a  picture.  If  the  details 
are  retained  at  all,  it  is  only  through  great 
effort  that  their  impression  is  recalled  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
whole.  For  this  reason  pictures  are  much 
more  serviceable  in  the  study  of  science 
than  are  books.  Scientific  reading  does 
little  more  for  a  child  than  to  give  him  the 
words  of  a  laborious  writer.  It  does  not 
enable  him  to  see  the  thing  itself.  After 
an  object  has  been  verbally  dissected,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  child  to  reunite  the 
details  to  form  a  concept  of  it  as  a  whole. 
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A  painter  beautifully  expressed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  poetry  and  science  of 
objects  when  he  said,  "It  is  the  flower  in 
the  field  standing  among  its  fellows,  with 
its  natural  background  of  field  colors,  that 
appeals  to  my  imagination,  and  not  the 
poor  dead  thing  that  has  been  picked  to 
pieces  that  its  parts  may  be  shown." 

Scientists  too  often  are  more  concerned 
with  setting  forth  separate  parts  than  with 
producing  pictures  of  totals;  hence  scien- 
tific writing  tends  toward  the  epigrammatic 
rather  than  toward  the  artistic,  and  pro- 
duces no  lasting  impression  on  the  mind." 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  A  FISH. 

How  due  Mr.  Fish,  how  do  you  feel?  Mr.  Fish 
what  is  the  matter  with  you,  you  seem  to  be  chok- 
ing and  gasping  for  breath?  Why  do  you  open 
your  mouth  so  wide  for?  I  am  not  choking  but 
that  is  the  way  I  breathe,  there  is  air  in  the  water 
and  I  take  the  water  in  my  mouth  and  blow  it  out 
through  my  gills  and  breathe  the  air.  Where  are 
your  gills  Mr.  Fish?  O,  you  stupid  thing  my  gills 
are  on  the  side  of  my  head,  do  you  know  now?  O, 
Mr.  Fish,  you  seem  to  be  very  restless,  what  makes 
you  be  so  restless?  Because  you  stare  at  me  so 
much  and  poke  me  with  your  pencil  and  I  cannot 
get  away  from  you  so  I  hope  you  let  me  alone. 
What  are  those  two  things  near  your  gills?  Those 
said  the  fish  are  my  fins,  without  which  I  could  not 
swim?  O  must  you  swim  with  those  two  alone?  If 
so  what  are  those  other  things  for  and  that  fan  like 


thing  on  your  back?  You  ought  to  know.  I  swim 
with  all  those  things.  I  am  getting  tired  of  your 
conversation  you  are  too  ignorant.  I  am  a  very 
pretty  fish  and  have  eyes  like  black  diamonds. 

I  don't  believe  you,  Mr.  Fish  your  color  is  black 
and  yellow  and  white,  and  seems  to  be  all  cut  up 
and  your  head  is  as  big  as  your  body  and  a  mouth 
like  a  half  moon  you  have.  Your  head  is  pointed 
and  a  part  of  it  is  as  thick  and  fat  as  the  body  your 
head  looks  very  clumsy.  That  shows  how  ignorant 
you  are  I  heard  the  fish  tell  the  little  boy  "My  head 
is  pointed  and  that  helps  me  in  swimming.  I  can 
part  the  water  better  with  a  pointed  head  than  a 
head  not  pointed."  — Paul  Walk,  age  if. 

FISH  STORY. 

Good  morning  Mr.  Fish.  How  do  you  like  it 
living  in  the  water  all  the  time? 

"Oh!"  said  the  fish,  "I  like  it  first  rate,  when  I 
have  room  to  swim  around,  but  I  don't  like  it  here 
very  well,  when  I  am  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and 
havn't  room  to  turn  around.  It  doesn't  seem  nat- 
ural to  be  in  here,  for  I  am  used  to  being  in  a  large 
ditch  where  I  have  room  to  swim  around  all  I  want 
to."  But  doesn't  it  hurt  your  eyes  to  keep  them 
under  water,  or  do  you  always  keep  them  shut? 
"Oh,  no,"  said  the  fish,  "I  always  keep  my  eyes 
open  under  water,  and  they  don't  hurt  me  at  all, 
for  there  is  a  kind  of  a  transparent  skin  over  my  eye 
that  protects  it." 

But  couldn't  you  swim  better  if  your  body  was 
fiat  perpendicularly? 

.  "No,  I  can  swim  with  much  more  ease  by  having 
my  body  in  the  shape  that  it  is,  for  if  it  were  flat  as 
you  say,  I  could  not  swim  at  all.  My  tail  helps  me 
to  swim.  — Lillie  Johnson,  age  /J. 


ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTOR,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

II. 


4.  Some  recent  publications  may  also  be 
cited  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  notion  is 
widely  current  that  Arithmetic  in  primary 
grades  can  be  taught  by  a  series  of  enter- 
tainments for  the  delectation  of  the  pupil, 
who  is  expected  to  get  "the  idea  of  num- 
ber" and  a  mastery  of  operations  by  play- 
ing with  objects  and  talking  about  pictures. 
A  few  extracts  from  two  books,  written  by 
men  of  eminent  ability,  and  issuing  from 
leading  publishing  houses,  will  help  to 
show  the  general  drift  of  pedagogical  prac- 
tice; for  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  such 
excellent  books  as  these  undoubtedly  "fill 
a  long-felt  want." 

One  of  them,  a  beautifully  printed  and 
ably  written  monograph,  which  treats  in  a 
masterly  manner  the  philosophy  of  method, 
introduces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume 
some  "Practical  Illustrations,"  among  them 
a  lesson  on  "The  Number  Three,"  copied 
from  Rein's  The  First  School-year.  Four 
pages  of  fine  print  are  filled  in  telling  all 
— 2  .  , 


the  manifold  "Essentials"  necessary  for 
this  momentous  undertaking.  The  lesson 
begins  with  a  pathetic  story  about  a  little 
girl  whose  father  died,  and  then  her  moth- 
er died,  and  then  she  "went  away."  This 
introduction  may  be  supposed  to  place 
the  pupil  on  the  mourners'  bench,  and  he 
is  next  to  be  convinced  that  two  and  one 
are  three.  It  is  apparently  assumed  that 
either  the  child  is  an  imbecile  who  does 
not  "know  three,"  or,  if  he  does  know  it, 
the  knowledge  has  not  been  acquired  by 
the  orthodox  method.  The  appliances 
used  are  sticks,  balls,  points,  lines,  rings, 
the  Abacus,  etc.  A  few  quotations  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  "highly  elaborated 
method,"  as  the  author  naively  calls  it: 

Three  balls  being  set  off  upon  a  horizontal  wire, 
the  following  being  said:  That  is  the  father,  that  is 
the  mother,  that  is  the  child;  1  person,  2  persons, 
3  persons;  3  persons,  2  persons,  I  person.  The 
father  is  I  [teacher  places  a  stick] ;  father  and  moth- 
er are  together  2  [teacher  places  a  second  stick 
alongside  of  the  first] ;  father,  mother,  and  child  are 
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together  3  [teacher  places  another  stick].  That  is  I 
person  [pointing  to  the  1] .  These  are  2  persons,  etc. 

And  this  kind  of — what  shall  we  call 
it?  Work?  Teaching?  Play? — goes  on 
through  four  pages  that  will  probably  ex- 
pand to  six  when  all  the  repetitions  are 
made  as  recommended.  The  farce  ends 
with  an  alleged  "verse  for  the  playground": 

One,  two,  three, 

Butter  on  the  mush, 

Salt  on  the  bacon, 

You  must  go. 

What  relation  there  is  between  the 
"verse"  and  the  lesson,  or  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  "verse",  the  uninitiated 
can  only  guess;  they  are  not  informed. 
But  as  the  poetical  part  is  printed  in  Ger- 
man, it  may  be  a  bit  of  esoteric  wisdom  too 
deep  for  the  hoi  polloi.  The  pedagogical 
principle  involved  would  no  doubt  stand 
the  strain  if  those  American  teachers  who 
know  but  little  German  and  less  philoso- 
phy should  substitute 

"One  and  two  and  three  little  Injuns, 
Three  and  two  and  one  little  Injun," 

as  a  more  fitting  fijiale  to  the  performance. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  "highly 
elaborated  lesson  is  carefully  divided  into 
the  three  philosophical  stages  of  (1)  Ap- 
perception, (2)  Transition  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  general  notion,  and  (3)  The 
return  from  general  notion  to  a  new  indi- 
vidual notion.  And,  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  each  stage  is  labeled. 
Faraday  succeeded  in  producinggold  leaves 
so  thin  that  they  floated  in  the  air;  but  what 
is  that  to  the  degree  of  thinness,  attenua- 
tion, and  comminution  imparted  to  little 
nuggets  of  knowledge  that  pass  through  the 
method  mill  of  the  finical  pedagog! 

Another  little  book  that  is  just  out  car- 
ries the  method  of  objective  teaching  and 
pictorial  illustration  to  unprecedented 
lengths.  In  the  first  72  pages  no  figures 
are  used,  but  the  child  is  to  be  exercised 
in  recognizing  groups  of  little  pictures  of 
birds,  bees,  babies,  butterflies,  fishes,  flags, 
flowers,  fingers,  toes,  tops,  turtles,  wheel- 
barrows, kids,  kites,  kittens,  elephants, 
dogs,  dominos,  dots,  lamps,  lines,  boys, 
books,  bananas,  etc.  These  groups  of  pic- 
tures are  put  into  sentences  and  little 
stories.  The  following  indicate  some  of 
the  efforts  put  forth  to  teach  one  and  two: 

The  teacher  calls  upon  Johnnie  to  come  and  find 
out  what  she  has  in  her  right  hand.    Johnnie  finds 


"a  marble."  Jennie  finds  <;two  marbles"  in  her 
left  hand.  "Ned,  bring  me  one  little  girl;  now 
bring  me  one  little  girl  again.  How  many  times 
did  Ned  bring  me  one  little  girl?  [Putting  arms 
around  them  and  bringing  them  close  together.] 
How  many  are  there?  [Sends  one  to  her  seat.] 
How  many  are  left?  Who  can  show  me  this  many 
[two]  pencils?  Children  shut  eyes;  teacher  claps 
twice.  "Wake  up!  How  many  claps?  Show  me 
as  many  counters  as  you  have  heads;  chins;  arms. 
Who  knows  something  that  has  one  wheel?  How 
many  eyes  has  a  cat?  What  has  one  eye?  How 
many  ends  has  a  pin?  Jennie  find  one  red  star. 
Who  can  touch  two  things?  What  is  this,  children 
(.  )  [pointing  to  it  on  the  board]?  "A  dot."  How 
many  dots?  '■'■One  dot."  Say  again  the  word  that 
tells  how  many  dots;  say  it  slowly.  It  sounds  like 
the  tone  of  a  great  bell.  Would  you  like  to  see 
how  it  looks?  [Teacher  prints  slowly  the  word  one 
and  calls  on  children  to  point  to  it  and  pronounce 
it.]  "Show  me  one  book;  one  slate,"  etc.  "Show 
me  [pointing  to  the  word  but  not  pronouncing  it] 
[one]  pencil;  [one]  desk"  etc. 

In  the  same  way  by  showing  [ .  .  ]  the  word 
"two"  is  introduced.  "Sounds  like  the  cry  of  an 
owl."  "Who  ever  saw  the  sun  rise?  The  moon? 
How  many  suns?  How  many  hands  has  the  boy? 
The  girl?  How  many  eyes  has  the  boy?  How 
many  feet? 

And  so  on. 

The  philosophy  which  the  authors  have 
adopted  is  indicated  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  preface: 

It  is  the  design  of  this  book,  in  the  first  place, 
to  familiarize  the  child  with  numbers  and  their  com- 
binations, not  by  means  of  repeating  such  formulae 
as  4  and  3  are  7,  but  by  provoking  observation  to 
lead  him  to  the  adoption  of  the  formula  as  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  experience.  In  this  way  an  inti-  » 
mate  and  spontaneous  association  of  thought  and 
expression  will  be  induced,  and  that  listlessness 
avoided  which  makes  it  possible  for  many  children 
to  repeat  4  and  3  are  7  without  a  thought  of  4  or  3, 
or  of  the  combination  of  4  and  3. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  here, 
though  anticipating  a  topic  to  be  consid- 
ered in  a  subsequent  paper,  that  if  the 
children  ever  learn  "4  and  3  are  7"  so  as 
to  use  this  fact  with  facility  as  an  instru- 
ment of  computation — the  only  use  they 
will  ever  have  for  it — they  mtist  be  able  "to 
repeat  4  and  3  are  7  without  a  thought. 

The  writer  holds  that  the  over-elabora- 
tion, the  excessive  illustration  by  the  use 
of  objects  and  pictures  which  prevails  in 
primary  classes  in  most  of  the  graded 
schools  is  not  only  unsound  in  theory,  but 
leads  to  pernicious  habits  in  practice. 
The  defense  of  the  above  proposition  will 
be  one  of  the  aims  of  the  next  article  of 
this  series. 


KEWANEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


On  the  following  page  is,  what  seems  to 
us,  a  valuable  suggestion  and  an  admirable 
program  for  a  i6-weeks'  course  in  Ele- 
mentary Science.     Teachers  should  pre- 


serve this,  and  refer  to  it  next  year  if  they 
shall  not  find  room  for  these  lessons  before 
their  schools  close  this  year. 
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A  READING  LESSON. 


There  is  much  said  at  the  present  time 
of  the  importance  of  stimulating  in  the 
minds  of  children  sentiments  of  patriotism. 
Great  reliance  is  seemingly  placed  upon 
the  presence  of  the  American  flag  in  the 
school  room.  Let  us  hope  that  teachers 
will  take  advantage  of  this  ticlal  wave  of 
patriotic  feeling  to  teach  the  young  people 
some  of  the  great  poems  that  have  been 
written  with  the  flag  as  a  subject. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  will  see  that  it  is 
only  when  the  mind  contemplates  the 
greatness  and  the  worth  to  each  one  of  us 
of  this  country  with  its  free  institutions  and 
its  fostering  care  of  all  its  citizens,  that  the 
presence  of  the  flag  will  arouse  patriotic 
emotions.  The  young  must  learn  to  look 
upon  the  flag  as  a  symbol"  of  this  great  and 
good  nation,  and  to  do  this  they  must  see 
that  this  nation  is  great  and  good.  We 
must  not  make  the  flag  a  fetich,  a  mere 
idol,  but  a  symbol  of  what  is  noblest  and 
best  in  the  people.  Some  of  our  great 
poets  have  seen  clearly  what  the  flag 
*  symbolizes,  and  have  given  utterance  to 
what  they  saw  in  beautiful  poems.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  is: 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

"  When  freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
See  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there; 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white, 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  unto  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. ' ' 

— Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 

This  is  a  grandeur  of  imagery  that  ap- 
proaches sublimity,  much  of  which  quite 
young  people  can  be  lead  to  appreciate. 
But  it  is  only  by  holding  the  attention  to 
the  picture  and  having  its  beauties  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher,  that  the  poem  will  be 
much  more  than  mere  words  to  them. 

1.  Freedom  is  pictured  as  a  spirit  stand- 
ing on  a  mountain  top, — the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. She  has  selected  this  great  country 
of  ours  as  her  chosen  land.  Here  she  sees 
that  she  can  live  free  from  the  chains  in 
which  other  lands  have  tried  to  bind  her. 
She  sees  that  her  spirit  is  the  spirit,  too,  of 
this  people,  and  she  determines  to  make 
this  country  her  home. 

2.  Freedom  would  make  for  herself  a 
standard,  a  banner,  that  shall  be  a  fitting 


symbol  of  herself.  It,  too,  must  be  some- 
thing free  and  grand. 

3.  She  is  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  can 
take  what  she  will  for  her  standard.  What 
could  be  better  than  to  tear  out  a  piece  of 
the  blue  sky,  studded  as  it  is  with  stars. 
This  shall  be  her  banner, — the  blue  sky 
with  its  stars. 

4.  But  she  will  add  to  this,  also,  a  piece 
of  the  milky  way,  that  white  "baldric"  or 
girdle  that  surrounds  the  sky. 

5.  And  to  complete  the  contributions  of 
the  heavens  she  would  "stripe  this  pure 
celestial  white,  with  streakings  of  the  morn- 
ing light."  The  red  glow  of  the  morning's 
dawn  shall  be  found  in  her  star-spangled 
banner  of  red,  white,  and  blue. 

6.  But  her  banner  must  not  be  wholly 
heaven-born.  There  must  be  something 
to  typify  the  prowess,  and  to  suggest  the 
conflict  that  freedom  must  wage  with  sla- 
very. The  eagle,  the  monarch  of  the  skies 
who  has  his  "mansion  in  the  sun,"  must 
perch  above  this  flag  as  its  shield  and  de- 
fender. The  divine  spirit  of  freedom  gives 
the  banner  made  from  the  tapestry  of 
heaven,  but  the  courage  and  prowess  of  the 
earth-born  must  defend  it.  Heaven  gives 
ideals  for  earth  to  realize. 

Is  not  all  this  and  much  more  expressed 
in  this  stanza?  If  a  pupil  can  make  for 
himself  this  picture,  will  he  not  read  this 
poem  more  understandingly? 

The  next  stanza  is  an  address  to  the 
eagle.  Think  of  the  eagle  as  a  symbol  of 
the  courage  and  power  of  the  American 
people: 

"  Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud! 
Who  reer'st  aloft  thy  regal  form 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumping  loud 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 
When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder  drum  of  heaven — 
Child  of  the  sun!    To  thee  'tis  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 
The  harbingers  of  victory. 

The  eagle,  who  is  at  home  amidst  the 
conflict  of  wind  and  cloud, — who  is  not 
appalled  when  surrouded  by  the  artillery 
of  the  heavens,  is  called  upon  by  the  poet 
to  "guard  the  banner  of  the  free."  Note 
how  admirably  the  poet  has  suggested  that 
the  rainbow-hued  flag  in  the  battle  is,  like 
the  rainbow  in  the  heavens,  a  promise  of 
better  things. 
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The  next  stanza  or  division  of  the  poem 
is  addressed  to  the  flag  when  leading  the 
army  against  foes  who  would  subdue  and 
crush  out  the  Spirit  of  Freedom.  Note 
that  here  the  flag  is  compared  to  a  meteor 
and  not  to  a  rainbow: 

"  Flag  of  the  brave!    Thy  folds  shall  fly 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high, 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet-tone 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on; 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood  warm  and  wet 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  meteor  glories  burn, 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance; 
And  when  the  cannon  mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud 
And  gory  sabers  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall, 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow; 
And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death." 

In  this  and  the  next  stanza,  in  which  a 
storm  at  sea  is  very  vividly  pictured,  the 
flag  is  represented  as  the  hope  and  consola- 
tion of  those  in  danger,  distress,  and  death. 

The  final  stanza  speaks  of  it  as  the  flag 
of  "the  free  heart's  hope  and  home,"  and 
refers  again  to  its  origin  in  the  heavens: 


"  Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home! 
By  angel  hands  to  valor  given, 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 
And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven." 

Then  follows  a  prophesy  that  it  shall 
overcome  all  foes  so  long  as  the  angel  of 
Freedom  shall  hold  this  as  her  chosen  land. 
"  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet 
And  Freedom's  banner  waving  o'er  us." 

But  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  see  that  the 
Spirit  of  Freedom  will  claim  this  as  her 
soil  only  so  long  as  this  people  show  them- 
selves worthy  to  live  under  her  banner. 
When  they  prefer  slavery  to  freedom,  when 
they  choose  the  slavery  of  ignorance,  of 
wealth,  of  intemperance,  of  vice,  to  the 
freedom  of  intelligence,  of  wealth,  of  tem- 
perance, and  of  virtue  (for  wealth  may  be 
a  ministry  of  freedom  as  well  as  a  min- 
istry of  slavery),  then  the  Spirit  of  Free- 
dom will  depart,  and  although  the  flag 
may  not  change  its  hues  or  its  stars,  it 
will  no  longer  stand  for  what  was  born 
in  heaven,  and  will  no  longer  be  worthy 
of  the  love  and  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
people. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

PPOF.  S.   B.   AVERY,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 

[In  experiments  1  and  2,  a  thermometer  will  be  required.  A  simple  one  costing  from  20  to  30  cents  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
work  to  be  presented.   No  school  room  is  supposed  to  be  without  a  thermometer.  An  old  tin  cup  may  be  scoured  bright  with  ashes]. 


Experiment  No.  /.—Put  some  water  in  a 
bright  tin  cup  and  lower  the  temperature 
by  putting  in  ice  or  snow.  (If  in  summer, 
cold  water  fresh  from  the  well  wTill  some- 
times do.)  Note  the  temperature  of  the 
water  when  a  film  of  moisture  gathers  upon 
the  surface  of  the  cup.  This  is  the  dew 
point  of  the  air,  or  the  point  of  saturation. 
Explain  the  formation  of  this  film.  Explain 
the  sweating  of  a  pitcher  of  water  on  a 
warm  day  at  some  times  and  not  at  others? 
What  does  it  indicate  about  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere? 

Experiment  No.  2. —  [A  liquid  takes  a 
large  amount  of  heat  energy  in  turning  to 
vapor.  This  energy  is  used  to  overcome 
cohesion  and  keep  the  particles  separate. 
It  becomes  heat  again  when  the  vapor  re- 
turns to  the  liquid  form.] 

Plug  the  hole  in  a  common,  unglazed 
flower-pot.  Fill  it  with  water  that  is  the 
same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  air, 
and  place  a  thermometer  in  it.    Allow  it  to 


remain  twenty  minutes  or  more,  observing 
it  every  five  minutes.  Explain  the  cause  of 
the  lowering  temperature.  Why  is  wet  hay 
or  cloth  wrapped  around  the  harvest  jug? 
Explain  the  office  of  perspiration  in  keep- 
ing the  skin  cool.  Which  will  take  up  the 
larger  amount  of  moisture,  dry  air  or  air 
that  is  saturated?  What  difference  then 
will  the  day  make  in  conducting  this  exper- 
iment? How  does  fanning  cool  the  skin? 
How  does  sprinkling  the  floor  cool  the  air? 
Is  it  the  sprinkling  or  the  evaporation?  Will 
perspiration  have  more  effect  in  keeping 
the  body  cool  on  a  day  when  the  air  is  dry 
or  on  one  when  it  is  saturated?  When  rain 
drops  from  vapor  in  the  upper  air,  do  you 
suppose  the  heat  the  vapor  took  when  form- 
ing is  given  off?  Is  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air  raised  or  lowered?  Did 
you  ever  see  rain  falling  at  a  distance  that 
seemed  not  to  reach  the  ground?  What 
became  of  it?  What  effect  would  the  evap- 
oration of  rain  while  falling  have  on  the 
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air?  What  causes  the  cooling  of  the  air 
after  a  rain?  In  exceptional  cases,  after  a 
rain,  the  air  remains  as  warm  as  ever.  Why? 
Does  dew  form  when  the  earth  is  cooling 
or  when  it  is  growing  warm?  What  be- 
comes of  the  dew?    Which  holds  the  more 


moisture,  warm  air  or  cool  air?  Is  the 
point  of  saturation  different  in  airs  of  diff- 
erent temperature?  What  effect  would  low- 
ering the  temperature  of  saturated  air  pro- 
duce? 


TEXT-BOOK  vs.  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 

H.  L.  BOLTWOOD,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 


I  studied  chemistry  in  school  and  col- 
lege, by  the  text-book  method,  occasionally 
trying  to  verify  some  things  for  myself  by 
a  little  extemporized  apparatus.  I  did  not 
find  it  true,  as  is  asserted  dogmatically, 
that  "the  mind  has  no  interest  in  that  which 
it  does  not  understand."  I  was  interested 
in  some  things  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand. A  fact  distinctly  apprehended,  but 
whose  causes  were  imperfectly  understood, 
often  provoked  me  to  study  to  find  the 
causes.  I  taught  chemistry  several  years 
on  the  text-book  method,  attempting  to  il- 
lustrate what  seemed  to  need  illustration, 
and  several  of  my  pupils  were  interested 
enough  in  the  teaching  to  direct  their  spe- 
cial study  to  chemistry  after  leaving  school. 

It  then  fell  in  my  way  to  take  up  chem- 
istry as  a  business,  in  the  line  of  manufac- 
turing fine  chemicals,  especially  those  used 
in  photography,  including  gun-cotton.  I 
went  into  a  laboratory  along  with  those 
who  had  been  trained  by  the  "practical" 
method.  The  making  of  gun-cotton  was 
in  charge  of  an  intelligent  American  who 
had  had  two  years'  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness.   I  knew  nothing  of  this  particular 


article  except  what  books  taught  me.  I 
set  myself  to  "book  up"  on  gun-cotton — 
read  long  theories  which  I  could  find, studied 
methods,  and  observed  and  reasoned,  and 
in  a  few  days  took  the  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness myself,  economizing  cost  and  improv- 
ing quality  of  product. 

I  found  that,  in  this  as  in  other  things, 
the  mind  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to 
see.  The  mechanics  of  chemistry  or  of 
any  other  science  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
success.  As  Newton  could  not  multiply 
accurately,  though  he  could  reason  pro- 
foundly, so  a  pupil  may  be  slow  and  awk- 
ward in  manipulation,  and  yet  be  quick  and 
skillful  in  reaching  a  right  conclusion. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  "laboratory 
method"  of  arriving  at  results  is  often  like 
the  carpenter's  "rule  of  thumb."  It  is  a 
slow  and  consequently  unprofitable  way  of 
attaining  what  could  be  reached  much  more 
effectively  in  other  ways.  Where  so  much 
depends  upon  the  teacher,  it  is  unwise  and 
impossible  to  generalize.  A  judicious  com- 
bination of  text-book  and  illustrative  ma- 
nipulation is  my  ideal  of  teaching. 


MISTAKES  IN  SCH< 

1.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  neglect  the 
details  of  school  management. 

2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  omit  thorough  yard 
supervision  during  the  recess. 

3.  It  is  a  great  blunder  to  stand  too  near 
a  class. 

4.  It  is  a  mistake  productive  of  deceit 
and  misrepresention  to  have  pupils  report 
at  the  close  of  the  day  as  to  their  conduct 
during  the  day,  whispering,  etc.  (Ask  your 
pupils  their  honest  opinion  as  to  their  re- 
ports and  practices.) 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  censure  each  trifling 
error  too  severely. 

6.  It  is  a  mistake  to  complain  or  grum- 
ble much. 


3L  MANAGEMENT. 

7  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  pupils  to  help 
each  other. 

8.  It  is  a  mistake  for  a  teacher  to  be  tardy 
and  then  punish  pupils  for  being  tardy. 

9.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sit  very  much  while 
teaching. 

10.  It  is  wrong  to  give  a  command  when 
a  suggestion  will  do  instead. 

11.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  spiteful  re- 
marks before  the  school  about  notes  which 
have  been  received  from  parents. 

12.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  will  be 
impudent  to  her  during  the  recitation. 

13.  It  is  a  mistake  to  show  temper  in  deal- 
ing with  parents.        —  Col.  School  Journal. 
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Note. — Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms. 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organization,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics. — Ed. 


School  Visitation. 

To  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  subject  of  school  visitation 
is  one  of  vital  importance. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  try  to  estimate  the 
value  of  one  visit  to  the  school  room?  It 
may  raise  the  teacher  above  the  level  on 
which  you  have  placed  him;  it  may  cor- 
rect a  gross  misrepresentation,  which  has 
been  borne  to  your  ears  by  tattlers,  and  it 
may  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  life-long 
friendship  between  yourself  and  the  teacher 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
brought  about. 

We  shall  venture  the  assertion  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  insubordination  arising  in  our 
public  schools  would  not  be  were  there  a 
hearty  co-operation  between  the  teachers 
and  the  patrons  of  the  school.  How  is 
this  co-operation  to  be  brought  about? 
The  only  successful  way  is,  for  the  patrons 
to  visit  the  schools,  and  see  what  is  being 
accomplished. 

A  farmer  would  not  think  of  allowing  his 
hired  man  to  cultivate  his  farm  according 
to  his  own  judgment;  he  could  not  trust 
him  to  feed  and  care  for  his  imported  stock 
without  making  frequent  visits  to  the  stock 
barns;  he  could  not  trust  to  him  the  care 
of  his  orchards  and  vineyards,  for  fear  they 
would  not  receive  the  necessary  attention, 
but  this  same  farmer  in  his  thoughtlessness 
will  do  muchworse:  he  will  sendhis  children 
to  school  month  after  month,  without  stop- 
ping to  estimate  the  worth  of  proper  train- 
ing: without  even  once  entering  the  school- 
room to  see  if  his  children  are  receiving 
the  right  kind  of  moral,  mental,  and  phys- 
ical training.  Yea,  his  children  receive 
less  attention  than  his  stock. 

If  the  parent  could  take  a  panoramic 
view  of  his  children's  lives  from  the  cradle 


to  the  grave,  and  could  see  all  the  crime 
and  vice  that  is  covered  over  with  the  man- 
tle of  ignorance,  he  would  be  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  education  of  his  children 
demands  his  careful  attention.  If  he  could 
foretell  the  shame  that  his  children  may 
bring  upon  him  (if  brought  up  with  a  wrong 
education),  he  would  visit  the  school,  and 
see  that  they  were  receiving  the  right  edu- 
cation and  training. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  unqualified  teach- 
ers would  not  to-day  be  found  in  our  pub- 
lic school-rooms,  if  the  patrons  would  but 
visit  them  and  see  that  they  are  sometimes 
worse  than  no  teacher,  and  so  many  of  the 
good  teachers  would  not  be  condemned  if 
the  parents  would  not  rely  altogether  upon 
the  words  of  their  children. 

And  we  would  add  that  the  teacher  should 
make  friendly  visits  to  the  patrons,  disclos- 
ing to  them  his  plans,  his  honest  views  and 
intentions,  thus  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
friendship.  Several  instances  present  them- 
selves where  some  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  land  have  been  condemned  by  parents 
who  gave  a  sympathizing  ear  to  the  petty 
complaints  of  their  children,  when  one 
visit  to  the  school-room  would  have  con- 
vinced them  that  the  teacher  was  doing 
only  what  ought  to  be  done. 

With  great  joy  will  that  day  be  ushered 
in,  when  teacher  and  patrons  alike  shall  la- 
bor together  for  the  right  education  of  the 
young,  for  the  ideal  moulding  of  character 
and  the  building  up  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  our  country. 

As  a  parting  word,  we  would  say  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  patrons 
of  our  public  schools  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful management  and  teaching  of  the  same. 

Hinesborough,  III.  — R.  O.  Johnson. 


Examinations. 

[We  print  the  following  letter  from  a  county  superintendent 
in  Kansas  to  her  teachers,  both  as  a  matter  of  information  to 
county  superintendents  in  the  different  states  of  the  union,  and 
because  of  the  excellent  suggestions  contained  in  it  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  brought  their  counties  into  line  with  those 
which  have  adopted  a  uniform  course  of  study  with  stated  ex- 
aminations and  regular  promotions  from  grade  to  grade.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  every  county  superintendent  in  America 
to  put  system  into  the  school  work  of  his  county.  "Everything 
is  possible  to  him  who  believes." — Ed.] 

Office  of  County  Superintendent,  ) 
Anthony,  Kas.,  Feb.  14,  1890.  j" 
To  the  Teachers  of  Harper  County : 

Now  that  the  school  terms  are  about  to 
close,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
examination  of  such  pupils  as  present 
themselves  for  the  honors  of  graduation 
from  the  course  of  studies  used  through- 
out the  schools  of  our  county. 
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The  subject  of  the  graduation  and  classi- 
fication of  our  schools  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion, nor  even  an  experiment,  but  an  es- 
tablished fact,  from  which  excellent  results 
are  sure  to  come.  Indeed,  many  improve- 
ments are  already  to  be  observed  in  the 
reduced  number  of  classes,  more  system- 
atic work,  stimulus  to  individuals  and  pu- 
pils, etc. 

Some  time  ago  a  blank  was  sent  out  to 
each  teacher  in  the  county  asking  him  to 
report  the  names  of  pupils  of  his  school 
who  were  candidates  for  graduation,  and 
also  to  suggest  a  convenient  time  for  hold- 
ing the  examinations.  From  these  reports 
we  learn  that  in  the  county  there  are  about 
sixty  candidates,  and  that  an  examination 
should  be  held  Saturday,  March  8,  1890. 

This  examination  will  be  held  at  the 
following  points  on  that  day:  Freeport, 
Crisfield,  Bluff,  Pilot  Knob  School-house, 
Districts  No.  33,  31,  and  13. 

It  is  important  that  the  rules  governing 
this  examination  should  be  clear  and  well- 
known  to  all  teachers  of  the  county. 

RULE  I. 

The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the  teach- 
ers. 

RULE  11. 

Each  applicant  for  examination  must  provide 
himself  with  all  necessary  material,  viz:  legal  cap 
paper  and  good  lead  pencil. 

RULE  III. 

The  examination  will  open  at  8:30  a.  m.  and 
close  at  5  p.  m. 

RULE  IV. 

The  test  questions  in  the  following  branches  will 
be  given,  to  wit:  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  U.  S.  History,  Geography,  Orthography, 
and  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

RULE  V. 

The  questions  shall  be  prepared  by  the  county 
superintendent,  and  forwarded,  sealed,  to  the  teach- 
ers at  least  five  days  previous  to  the  date  of  exam- 
ination. The  questions  shall  not  be  opened  until 
the  day  of  examination  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
applicants. 

>     RULE  IV. 

Those  persons  who  make  a  general  average  of 
seventy  per  cent,  and  do  not  fall  below  sixty  per 
cent  in  any  of  the  required  branches,  and  who 
possess  a  good  moral  character,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  Diploma  of  Graduation  from  the  Public  Schools 
of  Harper  county,  Kansas,  said  Diploma  to  be 
signed  by  the  Teacher,  County  Superintendent, 
and  District  Board. 

rule  VII, 

The  teachers  shall  mail  the  manuscripts  to  the 
county  superintendent,  who  will  examine  them  and 
report  to  teachers. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

The  closing  exercises  in  connection  with 
graduation  should  be  of  special  interest. 
It  is  expected  that  every  teacher  who  is 
successful  in  bringing  pupils  to  the  stand- 


ard required  for  graduation,  will  arrange 
suitable  exercises  for  commencement.  The 
exercises  should  consist  of  essays  or  ora- 
tions by  the  graduates,  address  by  the 
teacher,  and  presentation  of  diplomas. 
Preparation  should  begin  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  commencement, 
so  that  the  graduates  may  be  well  prepared, 
and  thus  acquit  themselves  with  credit. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  in  your 
important  work,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Helen  M.  Wells,  Co.  Supt. 


The  Government  and  Education. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  meeting  of  school  superinten- 
dents in  New  York,  outlined  a  policy  for  the 
General  Government  and  for  public  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country,  which  dis- 
criminates very  carefully  between  the  cen- 
tralization of  too  much  direction  in  the 
Federal  authority  and  the  police  control 
which  would  take  all  vitality  out  of  the 
different  State  systems  of  public  education. 
Both  of  these  tendencies  represent  ex- 
tremes of  individualism,  and  Dr.  Harris 
pointed  out  that  a  middle  ground  of  com- 
promise could  be  taken  by  the  Nation 
without  interfering  with  local  self-govern- 
ment. The  right  principle,  in  his  opinion, 
is  that  the  government  shall  do  nothing  for 
the  individual  which  does  not  aid  and  stim- 
ulate self-help.  In  the  application  of  this 
principle  he  insisted  that  the  Nation  should 
not  attempt  any  direct  control  over  educa- 
tion in  the  States,  but  that  it  should  con- 
fine itself  entirely  to  aiding  and  encourag- 
ing the  systems  of  education  already  at 
work  in  the  several  commonwealths.  His 
idea  throughout  is  that  the  National  super- 
vision vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  as  little  as  possible  of  a 
socialistic  character.  Nothing  must  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  the  State,  but  with  this  State  independ- 
ence there  could  rightly  go  a  large  com- 
prehension of  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion could  render  great  services  to  educa- 
tion by  indicating  weak  points  and  sug- 
gesting plans  for  working  up  neglected 
sections  of  the  country.  Dr.  Harris's  paper 
admirably  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  already  exist,  and  especially  the 
necessity  at  the  present  time  of  bringing 
the  education  of  the  rural  population  up  to 
a  higher  standard.  —Public  Opinion. 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS. 

Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  presenting  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions— Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceding 
Issue. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Primary  Reading. 

Most  classes  of  beginners  find  the  first 
reading  lessons  in  the  text-book  difficult. 
There  is  often  a  sudden  loss  of  interest 
when  the  reader  takes  the  place  of  the 
blackboard  script.  A  dreary  succession  of 
imperfect  lessons,  hesitation,  and  poor  ex- 
pression has  discouraged  many  a  teacher. 
The  prevention  of  the  difficulty  lies  in 
making  all  changes  involving  progress  as 
gradual  as  the  delightful  succession  of 
blackboard  lessons.  This,  however,  re- 
quires exceptional  skill  and  careful  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  first  difficulty  is  met  in  the  change 
from  script  to  print;  the  second  when  con- 
nected narrative  succeeds  easy  words  and 
short  sentences. 

A  certain  amount  of  preparation  is  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  introduction  of 
the  printed  story. 

First  and  most  important,  every  word 
previously  given  in  the  reader  should  be 
thoroughly  known.  Each  child  should  be 
able  to  recognize  these  words  at  sight,  both 
in  print  and  script;  copy  them  neatly,  and 
write  the  easier  words  in  sentences  without 
copy. 

They  should  have  been  trained,  in  the 
introductory  lessons  from  blackboard  or 
chart,  to  natural  expressions,  distinct  enun- 
ciations; and  to  read  phrases  and  short 
sentences  as  wholes. 

Readers  which  definitely  state  all  new 
words  presented  are  the  best  for  thorough 
work.  If  such  lists  are  not  given  by  the  text- 
book, they  should  be  made  by  the  teacher. 

In  Sheldon's  First  Reader,  p.  28,  is  a 
lesson  which  may  be  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion. The  first  five  words  are  new,  while 
all  others  have  been  introduced  in  previous 
lessons.  The  picture  represents  a  fox  pur- 
sued by  bees.    In  the  background  is  a  tree, 


in  front  of  which  are  some  ducks,  and  a 
beehive.    The  fox  is  represented  in  the 
extreme  front  right  of  the  picture,  running 
away  from  the  bees.    The  lesson  is  as  fol- 
lows, the  italicised  words  being  new: 
crept       quack       little  fox 
bees         buzz         he  call 
began      good        tree  ducks 

"The  fox  saw  the  ducks.  He  crept  up 
to  the  tree.  The  bees  saw  the  fox,  but  he 
did  not  see  the  bees. 

"The  bees  began  to  buzz,  buzz,  buzz. 
The  ducks  began  to  quack,  quack,  quack. 
See  the  fox  run." 

If  the  children  can  not  read  at  sight  the 
review  words  in  this  lesson,  turn  back  and 
drill  on  preceding  lessons  until  they 
can.  Time  is  lost  and  not  gained  by  any 
lack  of  thoroughness  here.  Each  child 
should  be  able  to  read  freely  from  the  first 
page  of  the  reader  to  this  lesson.  This 
involves  plenty  of  blackboard  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  printed  forms.  This  done 
the  class  is  ready  for  the  new  story. 

Write  the  new  words  on  the  blackboard. 
Do  not  tell  the  pupils  what  they  are  until 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  find  them  out 
for  themselves.  If  from  three  to  five 
minutes  a  day,  for  four  months,  has  been 
properly  spent  in  phonic  drill,  the  children 
are  able  to  find  out  many  new  words.  To 
pronounce  these  at  once  is  to  take  away 
the  pleasure  of  self  effort,  while  to  daily 
commend  those  who  can  read  even  one 
new  word  without  help  is  to  arouse  inter- 
est in  study,  and  develop  power. 

Teach  thoroughly  the  words  and  their 
meanings,  by  using  them  in  sentences  on 
the  blackboard.  Do  not  use  the  sentences 
found  in  the  book.  Write  "A  duck  can 
quack."  The  pupils  know  the  first  three 
words,  and  some  one  will  suggest  the 
last  from  association.  Develop  the  word 
"crept"  in  oral  language  by  asking  what 
animals  creep.  Bring  out  the  idea  of  mov- 
ing so  as  to  escape  detection.  Get  the 
sentence  "Harry  crept  behind  the  desk." 
Write  it  and  lead  the  children  to  find  the 
word  "crept"  and  match  it  in  the  list  of 
script  words  which  they  have  been  study- 
ing. The  remaining  three  words  are  so 
easy  that  the  children  should  be  expected 
to  read  them  without  help.  Next,  use  these 
words  in  short  sentences,  made  by  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  for  example: 

The  ducks  can  run. 

The  ducks  began  to  run. 

A  bee  can  fly  and  buzz. 

The  bees  saw  the  fox. 

The  fox  crept  by  the  tree. 
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Some  teachers  oblige  every  word  in 
spelling  learned  before  the  book  lesson  is 
attempted.  Others  gain  most  excellent  re- 
sults by  supplying  each  child  with  a  slip 
of  paper  on  which  the  new  words  are  cor- 
rectly written,  and  encouraging,  not  only 
careful  copying,  but  original  sentences, 
written  on  blackboard  and  slate.  Both 
-the  oral  and  written  spelling  of  these  words 
should  be  associated  with  their  use  in 
sentences.  The  time  of  one  recitation 
in  teaching  new  words  from  the  blackboard, 
is  none  too  much  for  children  at  this  stage 
of  progress. 

Begin  the  reading  from  the  book  with  a 
spirited  word- drill  occupying  two  or  three 
minutes.  Ask  the  pupils  to  point  to  the 
bees  in  the  picture,  and  then  to  find  the 
word  bees  as  many  times  as  they  can  in 
the  lesson. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  a  class  of  little 
ones,  all  intent  on  the  printed  page,  hunt- 
ing for  words  and  eager  to  tell  how  many 
times  they  have  found  each. 

Next  test  the  children's  knowledge  of 
the  lesson,  by  asking  questions  on  the  pic- 
ture, requiring  complete  sentences  in  an- 
swer. This  exercise  should  be  brief,  like 
the  word-drill. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  secure  intelli- 
gent reading  than  by  asking  questions  on 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson,  which  are 
to  be  answered  by  reading  the  exact  words 
of  the  book. 

"What  did  the  fox  see?"  A  pupil  reads 
the  first  sentence.  "What  fox  saw  the 
ducks?"  "Did  the  fox  run  toward  the 
ducks  when  he  first  saw  them?"  Ask  the 
children  to  read  a  sentence  from  the  lesson 
which  will  answer  this  question.  The  at- 
tention of  the  class  is  gained.  Every  eye 
is  looking  for  the  answer.  Hands  are 
raised  and  pupil  reads,  "He  crept  up  to 
the  tree."  Stop  here  until  the  proper  ex- 
pression is  obtained.  Let  the  sentence  be 
read  a  number  of  times  by  different  pupils. 
Neither  imitation  of  the  teacher's  reading 
nor  concert  reading  will  teach  emphasis  and 
distinct  enunciation.  The  only  way  is  by 
a  great  deal  of  thoughtful  individual  work. 

It  is  astonishing  how  early  children  will 
reason  concerning  the  right  words  to  be 
emphasized  and  the  proper  place  for 
pauses.  The  training  of  the  ear  to  listen 
and  to  distinguish  between  good  reading 
and  poor  is  as  necessary  to  good  expression 
as  the  training  of  the  eye  to  see  the  phrases 
and  short  sentences. 

Teach  the  lesson  sentence  by  sentence, 
asking  just  enough  questions  to  secure  in- 


terest, thought,  and  effort.  Be  sure  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  individual  reading. 
The  occasional  concert  reading  of  a  sen- 
tence will  rest  the  class  and  hold  attention, 
but  to  use  this  device  for  any  other  end  is 
to  waste  time. 

After  the  lesson  is  taught  any  pupil 
should  be  expected  to  read  it  all  and  read 
it  well.  Here  call  attention  to  the  spelling 
of  all  homonyms  and  important  words.  It 
takes  but  a  moment  to  ask  the  child  who 
reads  "The  bees  began  to  buzz,"  to  spell 
"to,"  or  the  one  who  so  carefully  empha- 
sized the  first  word  in  the  lesson  to  spell 
"this." 

Any  routine  of  work  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming mechanical,  but  a  systematic  plan 
helps,  and  the  following  summary  has  been 
of  service  in  teaching  the  first  reader: 

1.  Teach  the  new  words  thoroughly  from 
the  blackboard. 

2.  Thorough  word-drill  from  book. 

3.  Brief  exercise  in  testing  pupils'  knowl- 
edge of  the  lesson  by  questions  on  the 
picture,  answered  in  the  pupils  own  words. 

4.  Questions  on  the  lesson  answered  by 
reading,  not  reciting,  the  words  of  the  book. 

5.  Each  sentence  or  phrase  read  many 
times  by  different  individuals,  with  con- 
stant improvement  of  the  class  in  distinct- 
ness and  expression. 

6.  The  lesson  read  many  times,  no  pupil 
knowing  how  much  he  is  to  read  or  when 
his  turn  is  coming.  Require  here  the  oral 
spelling  of  one  or  more  words  which  the 
child  has  read. 

7.  Dictation  of  sentences  from  the  lesson 
for  board  and  slate  writing. 

— F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


To  Develop  a  Definition  of  a  Sentence. 

[The  following  is  the  report  of  an  actual  lesson,  and  was  not 
constructed  in  the  editor's  office.  It  is  interesting,  too,  in  that 
it  comes  to  us  from  Ontario,  (Canada.  Most  of  our  readers 
would  recognize  it  as  good  teaching  wherever  found.  We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  D.  A.  Maxwell,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in 
South  Essex,  for  this  contribution. — Ed.] 

Teacher. — John,  James,  and  Mary  will 
each  think  of  something  in  the  school- 
room, and  write  the  name  in  a  column  on 
the  blackboard. 

Pupils  then  write: — Book. 

Desk. 
Clock. 

T. — Can  a  farmer  cultivate  his  farm 
without  instruments?  Can  a  carpenter 
build  a  house  if  he  has  no  tools? 

Pupils. — No,  sir. 

T. — If  a  person  has  no  means  of  doing, 
can  he  do  or  act  or  work? 
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P. — No,  sir. 

T. — William,  with  what  were  John,  James, 
and  Mary  doing,  acting,  or  working,  when 
they  were  thinking? 

William- — They  were  using  their  minds. 

T—  What  is  the  mind? 

Wm. — The  mind  is  that  with  which  a 
person  thinks. 

T. — John  and  James  may  write  on  the 
blackboard  what  was  in  their  mirids  about 
book  and  desk  respectively. 

{The  boys  write.) — 

"The  book  is  large." 

"The  desk  is  made  of  walnut." 

T — Do  we  now  know  what  was  in  their 
minds? 

Wm. — Yes,  sir. 

T — Do  we  know  what  was  in  Mary's 
mind? 

Wm. — No,  sir. 

T. — Why  do  we  not  know  what  was  in 
Mary's  mind? 

Wm. — She  did  not  tell  us. 

T. — What  do  you  name  what  John  was 
thinking  about  book? 

Mary. — It  is  a  thought. 

T— What  is  a  thought? 

Wm. — A  thought  is  what  is  in  the  mind 
about  something. 

T. — What  did  James  do  with  his  thought 
about  desk  that  we  might  know  it? 

M. — He  told  it. 

T— How  did  he  tell  it?  What  did  he 
use  to  tell  it?  What  do  you  call  each  of 
these  marks  he  put  down  to  tell  us  his 
thought? 

Wm. — He  used  words. 

T. — When  what  he  was  thinking  was  in 
his  mind,  it  was  a  thought.  Is  it  a  thought 
when  put  in  words  on  the  blackboard? 

Wm. — Yes,  sir. 

T. — {Pointing  to  what  James  wrote  on 
the  blackboard.)    What  then  is  this? 

Wm. — It  is  a  thought  told  in  words. 

T. — William,  please  write  on  the  black- 
board a  thought  told  in  words. 

T. — Can  one  in  the  class  tell  me  a  name 
for  what  James  wrote  on  the  board? 

M. — It  is  a  thought  told  in  words. 

T — Can  one  of  you  tell  me  another 
name  for  it? 

T. — Since  you  do  not  know  I  will  tell 
you.    It  is  called  a  sentence. 

T. — William,  please  tell  me  what  a 
thought  told  in  words  is  called. 

Wm. — It  is  called  a  sentence. 

T. — Mary,  please  write  a  definition  of  a 
sentence. 

Mary  writes:  A  sentence  is  a  thought 
told  in  words. 


T. — What  words  may  be  used  instead  of 
told? 

P. — Said,  written,  expressed. 
T. — Which  word  do  you  think  is  the  best 
to  use? 
John. — Expressed. 

T. — Then,  John,  you  may  write  a  defi- 
nition of  a  sentence. 

John  writes:  A  sentence  is  a  thought  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

T. — For  what  is  a  sentence  used? 

M. — A  sentence  is  used  to  tell  a  thought. 

T. — What  is  a  thought? 
John. — A  thought  is  what  is  in  the  mind 
about  something. 

T — What  is  done  with  a  thought  that 
we  may  know  it? 

James. — The  thought  must  be  told  be- 
fore we  can  know  it. 

T. — What  do  you  name  the  collection  of 
words  used  to  tell  a  thought? 

M. — It  is  called  a  sentence. 

T. — What  is  a  sentence? 

Wm. — A  sentence  is  a  thought  expressed 
in  words. 

T. — Is  "The  dog — the  cow"  a  sentence? 
P.— No,  sir. 
T.—JNhy  not? 

Wm. — It  does  not  express  a  thought. 

T. — Make  a  thought  about  dog  and  cow. 

John. — The  dog  hunts  the  cow. 

T. — Take  your  reading  books  and  write 
therefrom  all  the  sentences  in  the  last  three 
stanzas  you  read  yesterday. 


To  Cultivate  Attention. 

Distribute  papers  4x4  of  different  colors. 
Teacher  gives  direction  and  sees  that  all 
children  follow  promptly. 

1.  Hold  up  your  papers. 

2.  Place  the  papers  in  front  of  you,  one 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  desk. 

3.  Point  to  the  right-hand  lower  corner 
of  the  paper.  Point  to  the  left-hand  lower 
corner  of  the  paper.  Point  to  the  right- 
hand  upper  corner  of  the  paper.  Point  to 
the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  the  paper. 

4.  Place  the  papers  three  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  desk  so  that  only  one  cor- 
ner is  pointing  towards  you. 

5.  Place  finger  on  corner  pointing  to- 
wards you.  Point  to  the  opposite  corner. 
Point  to  the  right-hand  corner.  Point  to 
the  opposite  corners. 

The  same  exercises  may  be  repeated 
with  edges  instead  of  corners. 

Give  to  each  child  squares  of  different 
sizes — 4x4,  3x3,  2x2,  ixi.    These  different 
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sizes  can  easily  be  prepared  from  papers 
4x4.    Distribute  rulers  also. 

1.  Pick  up  the  smallest  square.  Meas- 
ure. Tell  about  size.  The  same  is  done 
with  the  other  of  the  squares. 

2.  Hold  square  3x3.  Hold  square  2x2. 
Hold  up  square  4x4. 

—  Western  School  Journal. 


The  Maiden's  Companions. 

One  beautiful  spring  morning  a  young 
maiden  journeyed  through  the  woods.  She 
had  risen  betimes,  for  the  way  was  long, 
and  she  wished  to  reach  her  father's  house 
before  night.  She  rejoiced  in  the  sweet 
flowers  along  the  road,  and  sang  songs  with 
the  birds,  as  if  for  a  wager.  For  a  time  all 
went  well,  but  finally  she  thought  to  her- 
self, "It  would  be  fine  if  something  more 
entertaining  should  come  along,"  and  just 
as  she  looked  longingly  about,  what  should 
she  see  among  the  trees  but  a  gay  youth 
with  a  hand  organ.  She  spoke  to  him  say- 
ing, "You  come  as  if  called;  play  me  a 
tune,  for  I  am  dearly  fond  of  dancing." 
The  boy  was  willing  and  played  her  a  lively 
tune.  The  maiden  danced  to  her  heart's 
content  upon  the  woodland  moss.  The 
squirrel,  who  was  watching  them  from  his 
lofty  limb,  heard  the  music  and  thought, 
"Hey!  That  is  a  fine  opportunity  which  I 
must  not  lose,"  and  he  began  to  dance  with 
head  over,  head  under,  as  is  his  way.  Fi- 
nally, the  pleasure  came  to  an  end,  for  all 
three  were  tired.  Then  the  maiden  said  to 
the  youth,  "There,  that  is  enough.  I  thank 
you  for  your  music.  You  understand  your 
art,  and  whoever  hears  you  play  must 
dance,  whether  he  will  or  not.  Now,  tell 
me  who  you  really  are."  "O,"  said  the  boy, 
"I  am  in  the  world  just  to  make  people 
happy;  my  name  is  Pleasure,  and  I  travel 
about  the  country  with  my  hand -organ.  I 
can  play  upon  a  number  of  other  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  flute,  the  violin,  and  the 
drum.  Tastes  are  very  different.  It  is 
more  pleasure  to  some  to  hear  the  drum 
rattle  than  to  hear  the  tenderest  flute  notes." 
"You  must  surely  be  a  welcome  guest,"  re- 
plied the  maiden,  "and  all  people  must 
desire  to  have  you."  "Truly,"  said  the  boy 
"They  want  me  badly  enough,  but  I  go 
wherever  I  please.  Now,  for  instance,  I  do 
not  like  to  go  to  ladies'  tea  parties,  although 
there  are  fine  things  to  eat,  and  I  am  in- 
vited daily.  There  is  so  much  gossiping 
going  on  that  they  will  scarcely  listen  to 
my  music.  Generally  I  go  where  I  am  not 
invited,  and  where  people  do  not  expect 


me,  but  best  of  all  I  love  to  play  out  here 
in  the  open  wood.  The  two  parted  pleas- 
antly, and  each  went  his  own  way. 

Soon  after,  the  maiden  came  upon  a  wo- 
man in  the  woods  who  was  diligently  gath- 
ering wood  and  picking  berries.  She  called 
out  to  the  maiden,  "See,  what  beautiful 
blackberries  are  growing  here!  You  should 
pick  them."  "Oh  dear,"  replied  the  girl, 
"that  would  make  too  much  trouble,  and  I 
am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty."  "But  you 
will  be,"  said  the  woman,  "for  the  road  is 
long,  and  higher  up  you  will  find  no  more 
fruit."  Somewhat  unwillingly  the  maiden 
took  the  basket  which  was  handed  her,  and 
began  to  pick.  She  had  indeed  to  bend 
over  numberless  times  before  the  basket 
was  full,  but  when  she  saw  the  fine,  ripe 
berries,  her  appetite  became  lively,  and  she 
thought  with  pleasure  of  the  enjoyment 
she  should  have  in  eating  them.  The  el- 
derly woman  led  her  to  a  shady  place 
where  the  two  had  a  hearty  meal.  "Who 
are  you,  really,  good  woman?"  asked  the 
maiden.  "It  is  well,"  was  the  reply,  "that 
you  learn  to  know  me  thus  early;  my  name 
is  Labor.  Many  people  do  as  you  did  at 
first;  they  wish  to  avoid  me,  and  sigh  over 
me,  but  whoever  gets  well  acquainted  with 
me,  likes  me.  Most  like  me  without  being 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  would  be  sick  from 
tediousness  without  me;  there  is  foolish- 
ness and  evil  where  I  am  not  found."  The 
maiden  shook  hands  with  the  woman  at 
parting — it  was  a  hard,  rough  hand — and 
said  pleasantly,  "I  thank  you  for  calling  me, 
and  I  shall  never  be  afraid  of  you  again." 
Then  she  went  on  her  way  contented. 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  sky, 
she  overtook,  upon  the  cross-roads,  a  bowed 
and  aged  woman  who  was  going  the  same 
way.  The  little,  old  mother  had  several 
heavy  baskets  and  bundles  standing  before 
her,  and  she  called  to  the  maiden  saying, 
"My  dear  child,  couldn't  you  take  one  of 
these  baskets  and  carry  it  for  me  a  little 
way?"  Without  objection  the  girl  lifted  a 
basket  from  the  ground,  but  set  it  down 
again  immediately.  "That  is  much  too 
heavy  for  me,"  she  sighed.  "I  can  not 
carry  it."  "Heigh-ho!"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, "You  should  be  ashamed.  See,  I  am 
old,  and  yet  carry  three  times  as  much. 
The  young  imagine  themselves  so  strong, 
but  with  every  load  which  is  put  upon  them, 
they  deny  their  strength.  Take  an  example 
from  the  old."  With  these  words  she  lifted 
painfully  her  load  and  went  on.  Much 
ashamed,  the  maiden  now  seized  her  own 
burden  and  followed  the  stranger,  though 
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she  walked  but  slowly.  "Oh,  let  us  restalit- 
tle,"she  finally  called  out;  "just  look,the  load 
bends  me  nearly  to  the  earth."  "You  do 
not  know  how  to  carry  it,"  was  the  reply, 
"You  must  lift  it  higher  and  not  allow  you- 
self  to  be  bent  over.  Up  with  it,  upon 
your  head."  That  seemed  to  the  maiden 
almost  an  impossibility,  but  she  obeyed, 
and  see!  It  was  easier  than  she  supposed. 
She  straightened  herself  up,  and  soon 
marched  forward  securely  and  as  proudly 
as  a  queen.  "Truly  I  could  no  longer  pick 
flowers  or  dance,"  she  thought;  "It  is  well 
that  I  refreshed  myself  on  the  berries,  since 
I  must  bear  such  a  heavy  load.  No  matter, 
one  can  see  how  strong  one  is."  Now,  be- 
cause she  had  to  hold  her  head  so  erect, 
her  eyes  were  raised  from  the  earth,  and  a 
new  joy  was  before  her,  for  the  heavens 
were  glowing  in  the  fiery  purple  of  the 
sunset.  When  the  sun  had  set,  the  stars 
twinkled,  and  the  moon  sent  her  silver 
light  through  the  trees,  and  soon  the  maiden 
joyfully  recognized  her  father's  house. 
At  the  door  she  handed  the  little  woman 
her  bundle,  and  asked  for  her  name.  "O," 
said  she,  "people  do  not  like  to  hear  of  me, 
for  I  make  life  heavy  for  them,  and  I  have 
a  package  for  each.  My  name  is  Care. 
But  he  who  has  strength  and  courage  can 
carry  my  bundle  easier,  and  he  learns  much 
by  doing  it.  At  their  pleasure  and  their 
labor,  people  look  about  them  a  great  deal 
upon  the  earth,  but  they  do  not  look  up- 
ward. Then  I  lay  a  load  upon  them.  If 
they  lift  it  up  courageously,  then  they  look 
up  to  the  stars;  then  they  find  their  way 
through  the  darkest  woods  and  safely  reach 
their  destination  at  last.  The  two  now 
parted  with  kindly  feelings.  With  joyous 
face  the  maiden  entered  her  father's  house, 
and  Care  went  on  with  her  bundles  and 
baskets  that  she  might  offer  herself  as  com- 
panion to  other  travelers. 

— Chas..  DeGarmo,  translated  from  the  German. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  in  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second,  or  Intermediate, 
Form. 


Geography. 

First  ideas  of  any  object  are  gained  only 
when  the  object  is  present.  The  sign 
"fog"  means  nothing  to  a  child  till  vapor 
low  in  the  air  has  been  observed.  "A 
river  is  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through 
the  land  "  is  meaningless  until  a  real  stream 


has  been  seen.  And  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  children,  even  with  the  most 
favorable  surroundings,  do  not  associate 
the  terms  and  definitions  given  with  the 
real  forms  in  nature  as  early  in  life  as  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  they  do. 
The  following  will  show  the  truth  of  this 
statement:  Last  year  in  the  oral  work  on 
hills,  pictures  of  hills  were  drawn  with  col- 
ored crayons,  and  the  parts  of  the  hill, 
summit,  slope  and  base,  were  pointed  out 
and  it  was  thought  the  children  understood 
them  very  well.  Yet  during  one  of  the 
field  lessons  this  fall,  as  we  stood  on  the 
slope  of  a  small  hill,  the  direction,  "  See 
who  can  run  to  the  summit  of  this  hill 
first,"  was  given.  And  to  my  utter  surprise 
every  child  stood  still,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  run. 

This  has  led  me  to  wonder  if  in  our 
common  representations,  summit  means  to 
the  child  anything  more  than  the  part  of 
the  line  nearest  the  top  of  the  blackboard, 
base  the  part  nearest  the  bottom,  and  slope 
the  part  between  the  two.  Preceding  the 
observation  of  the  real  forms  it  seems  to  be 
almost  useless,  for  they  gain  the  correct 
ideas  only  by  being  brought  face  to  face 
with  nature. 

The  first  field  lesson  was  merely  an  ex- 
periment. The  whole  class  of  about  fifty 
pupils  was  taken  out  to  observe  a  brook 
near  the  school-house.  It  was  not  easy  to 
direct  their  thought.  There  were  so  many 
pupils  that  they  could  not  well  hear  what 
was  said,  nor  could  their  remarks  be  noticed 
and  turned  to  good  account.  With  this 
and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  a  large  snake,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
the  lesson  was  not  a  shining  success. 

We  were,  however,  more  encouraged 
than  discouraged,  and  during  the  next  week 
one  division  was  taken  out  each  day  and 
the  other  pupils  were  dismissed. 

While  we  were  at  the  brook  the  following 
subjects  were  talked  about: 
Hill  —  summit. 

—  slope  —  abrupt. 

—  gradual. 

—  base. 
Water-partings. 
Springs. 

Brooks  —  source. 
— ■  mouth. 

—  current. 

—  bed  of  the  stream. 

—  banks  —  right. 

—  left. 

—  abrupt. 

—  gradual. 
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—  low  plain. 
—  basin  —  shape. 

—  size. 

—  soil. 
Brooks  as  tributaries. 
Rivers  as  large  brooks. 

About  three  weeks  were  spent  drilling 
upon  this  work:  correcting  the  language 
and  spelling;  modeling  the  brook-basin  in 
sand;  drawing  pictures  upon  slates  and 
upon  paper  with  colored  pencils,  repre- 
senting hills  which  would  send  out  springs 
because  there  was  clay  or  rock  beneath  the 
soil;  brooks  flowing  from  the  springs;  the 
brooks  uniting  to  form  rivers  and  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  hollow  places  to  form 
lakes.  The  trees  were  drawn  the  closest 
together  in  the  valleys,  to  show  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  there.  None  were  drawn 
upon  the  sandy  hill,  to  represent  barrenness 
of  such  a  soil. 

I  am  sure  that  one  lesson  in  nature, 
where  the  forms  talked  about  may  be  seen 
(though  it  may  be  in  miniature)  is  worth 
many  given  in  the  school-room.  In  fact  I 
am  enthusiastic  enough  to  feel  like  saying 
that  they  will  learn  more  in  one  lesson 
given  in  nature  than  they  will  ever  learn  in 
the  school-room;  for  these  signs  (words 
and  set  definitions )  that  we  make  use  of 
mean  nothing  until  the  pupils  are  able  to 
associate  them  with  the  real  forms,  and 
this  they  must  do  out  of  doors  where  the 
forms  exist,  and  in  most  cases  this  associa- 
tion is  made  and  the  real  work  of  primary 
geography  accomplished  by  the  pupils 
when  out  alone  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
teacher.  How  much  more  quickly  and 
thoroughly  might  the  work  be  done  if  di- 
rected by  the  teacher  ! 

I  found  that  by  putting  a  handful  of  the 
moist  sand  upon  each  desk  and  collecting 
it  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  modeling 
might  be  carried  on  very  easily  and  quite 
neatly,  too.  Clay  and  putty  are  also  ex- 
cellent modeling  materials. 

The  next  work  taken  up  was  the  lake,  or 
a  body  of  water  with  its  arms  and  land  pro- 
jections. 

No  lake  was  available,  but  a  very  fair 
substitute  was  made  in  the  school  yard  by 
turning  on  the  hose.  Lakes,  bays,  straits, 
peninsulas,  capes,  isthmuses,  etc.,  were  dug 
out  or  built  out  as  necessary.  The  next 
day  children  brought  wooden  paddles  or 
spades  and  each  dug  out  his  own  Lake,  bay, 
etc.,  around  the  shore  of  the  large  lake; 
which  from  necessity  was  more  like  a  river 
than  a  lake.  A  number  of  the  pupils  were 
able  to  represent  them  without  a  mistake. 


Those  who  could  not  do  so  were  assisted 
by  the  teacher  or  another  pupil.  After- 
ward the  written  and  oral  expression  was 
brought  out  as  in  the  previous  work. 

Some  time  afterward  I  noticed  that  one 
of  the  boys  was  making  lakes,  bays,  penin- 
sulas, etc.,  on  his  slate  with  his  wet  sponge 
and  naming  each  as  he  made  it.  The  dry 
part  of  his  slate  he  called  land. 

I  thought  it  was  a  very  good  suggestion. 

— Hattie  E.  Conrad  in  Mich.  Moderator. 


Geography. 


The  Intermediate  class  or  classes  in  geog- 
raphy in  March  should  make  a  brief  review 
study  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  covering 
in  a  general  way  the  inland  and  coast  phys- 
ical divisions.  „  ~ 

f  Rivers.  f  Oceans. 

'  Lakes  I  Seas- 

Inland>1  Swamplands.  CoasU  Gulf,  & 

(Mountains,  etc. 

In  the  review,  we  have  found  it  very  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  pupils  to  write 
on  the  board  some  few  special  features  of 
the  country  being  studied,  and  urging  the 
class  to  add  others. 

For  instance,  on  Europe  we  have: 

1.  At  St.  Malo,  in  France,  the  tide  rises 
to  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Where  does  the 
tide  rise  higher  ? 

2.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  has  three  cur- 
rents; the  center  one  flows  into  the  Medi- 
teranean;  on  either  side  is  one  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic. 

3.  Lake  Geneva  has  an  area  of  84  square 
miles,  and  is  984  feet  deep.  It  is  subject 
to  sudden  risings,  which  last  about  a  half 
hour,  and  vary  from  one  to  four  feet. 

4.  The  current  of  the  Po  river  is  slow 
and  sluggish,  and  along  its  lower  course  its 
surface  is  above  the  housetops. 

5.  Mt.  Stromboli  is  called  "The  Light- 
house of  the  Mediteranean.  Why? 

This  list  can  be  extended  to  any  length 
desired.  It  can  be  profitably  varied  by  giv- 
ing chief  and  special  products  of  the  vari- 
ous sections.  Asia  furnishes  a  vast  field  of 
interesting  material.  Pupils  will  be  de- 
lighted in  searching  for  and  collecting  in- 
structive items  similar  to  the  following: 

1.  Some  of  the  finest  peaches,  apricots, 
and  melons  in  the  world  are  raised  about 
Cabui: 

2.  Druggists  get  their  camphor,  jalap, 
myrrh,  asafoctida,  and  opium  from  Asia. 
From  what  parts  of  Asia  ? 
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3.  Some  of  our  domestic  fowls  came  from 
Asia.    Name  them. 

4.  The  greatest  tin  mines  are  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Diamonds,  rubies,  and 
other  precious  stones  are  found  where  ? 

5.  Machinery  is  just  now  being  pur- 
chased in  this  country  by  a  Chinese  com- 
pany to  open  and  operate  one  of  the  rich- 
est gold  mines  in  the  world.  Where  is  it 
located  ? 


The  Difficulties  of  Teaching  Long  Division. 

Several  different  methods  for  teaching 
long  division  have  lately  been  presented, 
and  many  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  teachers  have  been  clearly  illustrated, 
yet  some  of  the  greatest  of  these  difficulties 
have  not  been  touched  upon.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  chief  difficulties  of  long  division 
arise  from  a  thoughtless  acceptance  of  the 
traditional  views  of  the  order  in  which  the 
subject  should  be  developed.  Teachers 
have  all  been  taught  long  division  in  a 
given  way  and  they  never  even  so  much  as 
question  the  merits  of  the  accepted  meth- 
ods. 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  present  the  subject 
anew  from  another  point  of  view,  and  to 
show  the  errors  into  which  most  teachers 
are  likely  to  fall  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  initiate  a  class  of  beginners  into  the 
mysteries  of  long  division. 

The  first  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  in  which 
subtraction  is  taught.  Usually  pupils  are 
much  more  thoroughly  drilled  in  addition 
and  multiplication  than  in  subtraction.  I 
think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the 
average  school  room  the  pupils  have  five 
times  the  practice  and  drill  in  the  first  two 
processes  that  they  have  in  subtraction. 
Every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 
pupils  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  sub- 
traction before  long  division  is  taught,  yet 
too  few  of  the  others,  I  fear,  carefully  test 
their  pupils  in  subtraction  before  endeav- 
oring to  teach  long  division.  They  forget, 
or  are  unconscious  of  how  one-sided  has 
been  the  number  work  of  their  pupils,  and 
as  a  result  the  difficulties  of  subtraction  are 
mixed  with  those  of  long  division,  and  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  are  unduly  confused. 

When  the  pupil  has  thoroughly  mastered 
subtraction,  long  division  should  be  taken 
up.  At  the  very  start,  however,  a  question 
must  be  decided  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  What  are  simple  examples  in 
division?  We  all  agree  that  simple  exam- 
ples should  be  presented  first;  but  it  is  of 
prime  importance  to  determine  just  what 


class  of  examples  are  the  simplest.  I  pre- 
sume most  teachers  would  answer  this 
question  by  saying  that  the  simplest  exam- 
ples are  those  which  have  but  one  figure  in 
the  divisor,  and  would  probably  give  some 
examples  like  the  following  as  a  sample: 

4) 2596 (649 
24 

19 
16 

36 

If  any  one  will  examine  this  example  he 
will  find  all  the  difficulties  which  any  ex- 
ample in  division  can  present.  There  are 
remainders,  figures  to  be  brought  down, 
and  annexed,  and  all  those  other  difficul- 
ties which  bewilder  the  poor  children. 

I  desire  to  set  up  another  standard  for 
judging  the  simplicity  of  examples  in  divi- 
sion. I  regard  those  examples  as  simple 
which  have  a  single  figure  in  the  quotient. 
We  should  look  to  what  the  quotient  will 
be,  and  not  to  what  the  divisor  is,  to  de- 
termine what  examples  are  best  fitted  for 
children.  I  regard  2596  -f-  4  as  much  more 
complex  than  2565  ■+■  649.  By  this,  I  mean 
that  the  things  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  solv- 
ing the  second  example  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  more  elementary  than  are  those  of 
the  first  example. 

The  process  of  long  division  contains 
five  important  elements  which  should  be 
kept  entirely  distinct.  The  first  is  judg- 
ment as  to  how  many  figures  of  the  divi- 
dend must  be  taken  to  get  a  number  larger 
than  the  divisor.  The  second  is  a  judg- 
ment as  to  how  many  times  the  divisor  is 
contained  in  these  figures.  The  third  com- 
pares the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quo- 
tient with  the  dividend  to  see  that  the  lat- 
ter is  greater  than  the  former.  The  fourth 
compares  the  remainder  with  the  divisor 
to  see  that  the  remainder  is  smaller  than 
the  divisor.  The  fifth  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  bring  down  figures  correct- 
ly, and  to  form  a  habit  of  placing  some 
figure  in  the  quotient  for  each  figure  brought 
down. 

Now  the  first  of  these  above  mentioned 
examples  requires  a  knowledge  of  all  four 
of  these  elements,  while  the  second  exam- 
ple demands  only  the  second  element  and 
even  this  in  its  simplest  form.  Such  ex- 
amples as542  +  by83and827  ■+■  91  and  7634 
-r-  816  demand  for  their  solution  only  the 
relative  size  of  the  two  numbers,  and  this 
is  determined  by  the  relation  of  the  first 
figure  of  the  divisor  to  the  first  two  figures 
of  the  dividend.  Thus  54     8,  and  82  ■*-  9, 
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and  76  -v-  8  will  each  give  the  trial  figure  for 
the  quotient,  and  this  will  be  the  real  quo- 
tient if  care  be  taken  to  make  the  second 
figure  of  the  divisor  much  smaller  than  the 
first  figure. 

The  first  end  to  be  secured  in  teaching 
long  division  is  to  give  the  pupil  skill  in 
finding  the  trial  figure  of  the  quotient,  and 
until  he  can  do  this  readily,  no  other  work, 
complicated  by  other  processes,  should  be 
given  to  him.  The  teacher  can  assist  the 
learner  very  much  by  carefully  grading  the 
examples  with  this  end  in  view.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  when  the  sec- 
ond figure  of  the  divisor  is  small  relative 
to  its  first  figure,  the  division  can  be  per- 
formed much  easier  than  when  the  reverse 
is  true. 

Thus  426      91  is  much  simpler  than  94 

In  the  first  example  42-^-9  tells  ac- 
curately what  will  be  the  quotient  figure, 
while  in  the  second  example  9-^1  gives  no 
idea  of  what  the  quotient  will  be. 

It  is  the  oversight  of  this  thought  that 
creates  many  of  the  worst  difficulties  of 
long  division.  The  teacher,  after  drilling 
her  pupils  a  little  with  digit  figures  as  divi- 
sors, passes  on  to  the  numbers  between  ten 
and  twenty,  misled  by  the  mistaken  view 
that  the  smaller  numbers  should  be  taken 
first.  By  the  time  the'  pupils  come  to  use 
13  as  a  divisor  they  are  puzzled,  and  before 
19  is  reached  they  are  all  bewildered.  The 
cause  of  this  is  very  plain.  Such  problems 
present  the  process  of  obtaining  the  trial 
figure  of  the  quotient  in  its  most  compli- 
cated form.  A  divisor  with  a  small  first 
figure  and  a  large  second  figure  compels 
the  learner  at  the  very  start  to  work  with 
those  numbers  which  obscure  the  whole 
operation.  If  the  teacher  uses  91  as  a  di- 
visor instead  of  19,  and  is  always  careful 
that  the  first  figure  of  the  divisor  is  much 
larger  than  the  second,  this  bewilderment 
can  be  avoided  and  a  steady  progress  made 
until  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  the 
whole  process. 

After  the  pupil  no  longer  has  difficulty 

in  obtaining  the  trial  figure  of  the  quotient, 

he  should  be  given  examples  where  the 

trial  figure  will  be  one  too  large.  The 

trial  figure  will  never  be  more  than  one  too 

large,  if  the  second  figure  of  the  divisor  is 

smaller  than  the  first.    Such  work  as  the 

following  will  now  be  appropriate: 

96)  284  (3 
288 

Here  the  trial  figure  is  too  large.  Prac- 
tice must  therefore  be  given  in  such  exam- 


ples, until  the  pupil  forms  the  habit  of  com- 
paring the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quo- 
tient with  the  dividend. 

Now  a  third  class  of  examples  should  be 
given,  from  which  the  pupil  will  acquire 
the  habit  of  comparing  the  remainder  with 
the  divisor  to  see  that  it  is  smaller  than  the 
divisor: 

32)  148  (3 
106 

42 

Pupils  are  liable  to  get  a  figure  in  the 
quotient  which  is  too  small.  Hence  they 
need  practice  in  such  work  until  they  in- 
stinctively compare  the  remainder  with  the 
divisor. 

These  three  classes  of  examples  should 
be  kept  distinct,  and  abundant  practice 
should  be  given  in  each  of  them  before  any 
examples  are  given  in  which  the  quotient 
will  have  more  than  one  figure;  but  after 
long  practice  in  this  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits  of  work,  the  pupil 
maybe  given  examples  where  figures  must 
be  annexed.  He  can  now  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  those  difficulties  which  arise 
when  figures  are  annexed,  and  can  soon 
master  them  if  they  are  presented  singly. 
They  possess  no  great  difficulty  in  them- 
selves when  not  mixed  together  or  compli- 
cated by  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  the 
trial  figure  of  the  quotient. 

If  the  order  in  which  I  have  developed 
long  division  be  compared  with  the  one  in 
common  use,  the  difference  is  very  appar- 
ent. The  old  method  seeks  to  simplify  the 
subject  by  using  a  divisor  so  small  that  the 
pupil  can  readily  see  any  mistake  he  has 
made  and  correct  it.  There  is  doubtless  a 
kind  of  simplicity  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cedure, but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  clearness 
and  correct  habits  of  work.  Children 
should  always  divide  by  short  division 
when  there  is  but  one  figure  in  the  divisor. 
If,  in  such  examples,  they  are  allowed  to 
use  long  division  in  order  to  aid  them  in 
learning  it,  they  will  fall  into  the  slovenly 
habit  of  working  by  long  division  even  with 
the  smallest  divisors.  In  this  way  neatness 
and  economy  of  space  are  sacrificed,  and 
the  growth  of  the  power  to  do  number 
work  mentally,  will  be  hindered  if  the  power 
is  not  weakened. 

It  is,  moreover,  an  open  question  whether 
much  is  gained  by  starting  pupils  in  long 
division  in  this  way.  Most  teachers  find 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  long  division  by  their  pu- 
pils even  after  they  can  divide  readily  when 
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there  is  only  one  figure  in  the  divisor. 
These  difficulties  arise  from  a  confused 
presentation  of  the  subject  by  which  sev- 
eral difficulties  which  might  easily  be  sep- 
arated, are  so  blended  together  that  the 
pupils  cannot  overcome  them  one  by  one, 
as  should  be  done  if  we  are  to  apply  to  this 
subject  those  leading  principles  of  educa- 
tion of  which  such  successful  use  has  been 
made  in  other  directions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  here  pre- 
sented seeks  to  separate  the  difficulties 
from  one  another,  and  thus  helps  the 
learner  to  surmount  them  singly,  not  allow- 
ing a  second  difficulty  to  be  presented  un- 
til the  previous  one  has  been,  not  merely 
displaced,  but  also  until  practice  enough 
has  been  given  in  such  examples  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  form  correct  habits  of  work. 
If  this  plan  is  followed,  the  progress  of 
the  learner  is  orderly  and  the  steps  are 
made  so  easy  and  plain  that  long  division 
will  no  longer  be  an  almost  impassable  bar- 
rier, as  is  so  often  the  case  when  the  sub- 
ject is  presented  according  to  the  tradi- 
tional method. 

—Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.  D. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Insist  upon  the  Chair  recognizing 

speaker  as  Mr.  or  Miss  . 

gives  them  a  very  grown-up 


the 
It 
and 


Friday  Afternoons. 

The  following  has  been  found  to  awaken 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  to  cultivate — 
in  children  of  the  lower  grades — habits 
of  observation,  besides  affording  them  an 
opportunity  for  learning  a  great  many  use- 
ful little  things. 

Form  from  all  the  members  of  your 
school  a  society,  called  the  Natural  Science 
Society.  Act  as  president  of  the  society 
yourself,  till  you  have  explained  to  them 
the  form  of  electing  one  from  their  num- 
ber; then  let  this  one  preside.  Instruct 
the  president  concerning  the  dignity  of  his 
office.  A  very  great  deal  of  the  future 
success  of  the  society  depends  upon  this 
office  being  properly  filled  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Your  boy  of  eight  years  will  fill  it  as 
becomingly  as  a  boy  of  eighty,  if  he  is 
properly  instructed. 

Show  the  members  how  to  address  the 
Chair. 

The  Chair  how  to  recognize  the  speak- 
er. How  motions  are  made,  seconded, 
and  put  before  the  society. 

A  very  little  instruction  of  this  kind  is 
necessary  for  a  beginning,  but  you  can't 
be  too  particular  with  that  little. 
—3 


feeling 

shapes  their  conduct  accordingly. 

Take  for  your  subject,  for  the  first  time, 
two  animals  with  which  the  children  are 
perfectly  familiar — the  horse  and  the  cow, 
for  instance. 

First,  the  points  of  likeness,  and  then 
the  points  of  difference  are  to  be  found. 
First,  as  to  structure,  then  as  to  habits, 
and  lastly  as  to  uses. 

Prepare  your  board  like  the  following, 
and  as  the  children  find  and  name  these 
points,  in  the  order  designated,  write  them 
in  their  proper  place  on  the  board. 

HORSE.  COW 


Likeness. 

Horse   has  four 
legs,  etc. 

Difference. 

Horse    has  a 
mane,  etc. 

Likeness. 

Horse  eats  grass, 
oats,  hay,  and 
corn,  etc. 

Difference. 

Horse  lies  down 
by  getting  upon 
his  haunches 
first,  etc. 

Difference. 

Horses  are  used 
where  strength 
and  speed  are 
wanted,  etc. 


Structure. 


Structure. 


Habits. 


Habits. 


Uses. 


Likeness. 

Cow    has  four 
legs,  etc. 

Difference. 

Cow  has  horns, 
etc. 

Likeness. 

Cow  eats  grass, 
oats,  hay,  and 
corn,  etc. 

Difference. 

Cow  lies  down 
by  getting  upon 
front  knees 
first,  etc. 

Difference. 

Cows  furnish 
milk  from  which 

butter  and 
cheese  are  made, 
etc. 

If  you  have  in  any  measure  observed 
these  animals  you  will  be  able  to  give  much 
valuable  help  to  the  children. 

The  manner  of  announcing  one  of  these 
points  is  for  the  child  to  rise,  address  the 
Chair  as  Mr.  President,  and  the  President 

to  say  Mr.  .    Then  Willie   may 

say,  "A  horse  has  two  eyes,  so  has  a  cow." 
Another  after  the  same  manner,  "A  horse 
is  covered  with  short  hair,  so  is  a  cow,'; 
and  so  on,  bringing  out  such  as  "A  horse 
has  a  solid  hoof,  but  a  cow  has  a  parted 
hoof."  "The  outline  of  a  horse  is  curved, 
but  that  of  a  cow  is  angular."  "A  horse 
kicks  backward  with  both  hind  feet,  but  a 
cow  kicks  forward  with  one  hind  foot." 
"A  horse  rises  by  getting  up  on  both  front 
feet  first,  but  a  cow  rises  by  getting  up  on 
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both  hind  feet  first."  "A  horse's  move- 
ments are  sprightly  and  graceful,  but  a 
cow's  are  slow  and  ungraceful."  "Ahorse 
swings  his  mouth  inward  toward  his  feet 
when  he  eats  grass  in  the  pasture,  but  a 
cow  tosses  her  head  outward  as  she  pulls 
off  the  grass." 

And  so  on  till  you  find  they  will  give 
you  more  than  your  board  will  hold,  unless 
you  know  how  to  economize  space. 

After  the  Society  has  finished  this  sub- 
ject, another  subject  must  be  selected  for 
next  time,  before  adjournment — say,  for  in- 
stance, the  dog  and  cat — and  I  venture  to 
say  that  Rover  and  Tabby  will  be  faith- 
fully studied  during  the  next  week,  and 
that  all  who  try  this  plan  will  find  it  is 
both  pleasant  and  profitable. 


Manners  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Manners  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  a  late  number  of  the  Na- 
tion dwells  especially  upon  the  necessity 
for  teaching  school  children  a  horror  of 
scattering  scraps  of  paper,  banana  and 
orange  peel,  and  refuse  of  various  sorts 
through  the  streets: 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  teach  neatness  to 
grown  men  and  women,  but  it  is  possible 
to  infuse  into  children  a  horror  of  the 
anti-social  practice  which  helps  a  good 
deal  to  disfigure  and  vulgarize  our  cities, 
of  throwing  down  refuse  of  whatever  na- 
ture, peanut  shells,  bits  of  paper,  cigarette 
ends,  old  shoes,  hats,  etc.,  on  roads,  lanes, 
sidewalks,  public  stairways,  etc.  Our  in- 
difference to  his  practice,  which  is  the 
result  of  long  familiarity,  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  foreigners.  *  *  No  child  should 
leave  the  public  schools  without  having  a 
dread  of  refuse  ground  into  him.  He 
should  be  taught  to  hate  the  sight  of  un- 
swept  streets  or  sidewalks,  or  saliva- 
stained  marble  or  granite,  of  ashes,  or  re- 
fuse of  every  description,  and  especially  of 
bits  of  newspapers  and  ends  of  cigars,  as 
signs  of  gross  selfishness  and  a  low  social 
tone." 

It  certainly  is  a  good  plan  to  instill  such 
principles  into  children  at  school,  but  the 
home  is  the  place  where  the  surest  seeds 
of  this  good  fruit  can  be  sown.  Too  many 
children  are  allowed  to  leave  all  their 
clutter  to  be  cleared  up  by  others,  thus  be- 
ing in  effect,  systematically  taught  that 
they  have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
They  learn  to  toss  apple  cores  into  the 
street,  or  strew  nutshells  on  the  sidewalk, 


long  before  they  have  seen  the  inside  of 
any  school,  and  it  is  only  by  watchful  and 
careful  training  at  home  that  this  much 
needed  reform  can  rest  on  a  sure  basis. 
Each  mother  who  instills  into  her  child  a 
love  of  cleanliness  and  order  is  benefiting 
the  world  at  large  almost  as  much  as  her 
Own  family.  —Babyhood. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  foi 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Outlining  Exercises. 


H 
< 

(A  j 
H 


iJ  00 

<  ~ 

U 


Required. 

Boundary. 

Area  and  Population 

Ocean. 

Gulf. 

Lakes — 2. 
Rivers — 3. 
Islands. 
Capes — 2. 
Mountains — 2. 
Peaks — 2. 
Cities — 6. 
Products — 

Vegetable, 

Animal, 

Mineral. 
Curiosities. 


Suggestive  Key  Words. 
Golden  Gate. 
Big  trees. 
Yosemite  Valley. 
Silk  culture. 
Ostrich  farming. 
John  Marshall. 
Argonauts  of  '49. 
Valley  of  Death. 
Commerce;  exports. 
Seasons  of  the  year. 
Irrigation. 
The  mines;  kinds. 
"Coolies;"  customs. 
Climate;  cause. 
Petrified  forests. 
Public  resorts. 


Any  state  can  be  outlined  as  above.  To 
left  of  brace  the  abbreviation  and  date  of 
admission,  with  the  ?iickname  of  state  and 
people.  To  the  right,  list  what  is  required 
to  be  learned,  leaving  names  for  pupils  to 
write  in  note  books  or  on  slates,  thus  secur- 
ing correct  spelling  and  busy  seat  work. 

Each  pupil's  outline  should  be  inspected, 
and  to  encourage  neat  and  careful  work,  let 
the  pupil  having  the  best  work,  place  his 
or  her  outline  on  the  blackboard,  thus  com- 
pleting the  teacher's  outline  as  given  above. 

The  teacher  may  suggest  where  the  pu- 
pils can  find  information  concerning  the 
key  words;  or  he  may  tell,  pupils  taking 
notes  of  each. 

Sketch  the  state  to  finish. 

Time:  two  minutes. 

QUERIES. 

Who  first  explored  California  and  what 
was  it  first  called? 

Did  the  Spanish  ever  visit  this  region? 
their  object? 

Where  is  the  United  States  Navy  Yard 
in  California? 

Can  you  name  several  noted  people  of 
this  state?  Who? 
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What  city  is  known  as  the  "City  of  Oaks;" 
"City  of  Angels;"  "The  Queen  City  of  the 
Pacific  Slope?" 

Where  is  the  summer  land  of  America? 

Which  is  larger  and  how  much,  New 
England  or  California? 

How  many  Rhode  Islands  in  California? 

What  is  the  motto  of  California? 

How  old  are  the  big  trees? 

Did  California  take  part  in  the  civil  war? 

Would  you  like  to  visit  California?  why? 

A  few  of  the  following  placed  upon  the 
board  each  day  suggest  reviews,  not  only 
of  the  United  States,  but  other  countries 
previously  studied. 

A  geographical  scrap-book  containing 
knowledge  clipped  from  newspapers,  rail- 
road and  tourist's  guides  are  very  helpful. 
$£lf  presented  in  a  favorable  manner,  pu- 
pils will  readily  assist  in  making  such  a 
book.    Try  it  and  report  success. 

REVIEW 

West  of  Mississippi  River — Physical  and  Political. 
Japan  current;  results. 
Canons;  cause. 
Hot  winds;  results. 
Chinook  winds;  effects. 
Blizzards;  the  northers. 
Glacial  drift. 
Geysers;  locate. 
Great  American  desert. 
Artesian  wells. 
Irrigation. 

Sand  hills;  bad  lands. 

Pictured  rocks. 

The  Great  Basin. 

Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Garden  of  the  Gods. 

"Wonderland  of  America." 

No  Man's  Land. 

Queen  City  of  the  Rockies. 

"City  of  the  Saints." 

"Twin  Cities  of  the  West." 

Curiosity  Shop  of  America. 

The  cliff  dwellers. 

"Long  Horn  Empire." 

The  Alamo. 

Lava  beds. 

Land  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  oldest  city?  largest? 

Height  of  Land. 

Indian  reservations. 

Territorial  government. 

National  park. 

Locate  the  lumber  region?  pasture  lands? 
wheat  fields?  salmon  fisheries? 
Name  railroads  to  Pacific  ocean. 
Explain  Pacific,  mountain,  central  time. 

(Continue  these  at  your  pleasure.) 
Decatur,  III.  —John  F.  Wicks. 


Drawing. 

This  subject  ought  to  begin  to  receive 
the  attention  in  ungraded  schools  that  its 
practical  importance  in  common  life  justi- 
fies. County  superintendents  cannot  per- 
form a  greater  service  than  to  provide  for 
the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  drawing  in 
the  summer  institute,  provided  they  can 
secure  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher. 
We  beg  them  not  to  waste  any  money  on 
"traveling  artists"  who  devote  their  time  to 
drawing  comic  pictures  with  colored  crayon 
upon  sheets  of  paper  for  the  amusement  of 
their  audiences.  These  people  are  mere 
charlatans.  They  generally  know  nothing 
about  the  subject  beyond  the  few  pictures 
they  draw,  and  these  they  repeat  mechan- 
ically every  place  they  go.  While  they 
make  the  ignorant  laugh  they  make  the  ju- 
dicious grieve  that  money  and  time  should 
be  put  to  such  poor  use. 

There  is  another  class  of  drawing  teach- 
ers that  are  scarcely  more  serviceable  in  a 
summer  institute.  These  are  people  who 
have  taken  a  course  at  some  art  institute, 
but  who  have  no  adaquate  conception  of 
what  is  practicable  in  drawing  in  a  country 
school  where  only  one  hour  a  week  at  the 
most  can  be  given  to  this  subject  for  spe- 
cial instruction.  Is  there  not  a  class  of 
fundamental  exercises  that  can  be  taught 
to  teachers  at  these  institutes  which  can  be 
taught  to  the  children  and  so  applied  to  the 
drawing  of  common  things  that  the  pupil 
can  use  drawing  as  he  uses  writing, — to  ex- 
press his  thoughts. 

The  serious  draw  back  to  all  our  institute 
work  is  the  few  persons  who  are  really  com- 
petent to  instruct  teachers  that  are  em- 
employed  in  them.  There  are  two  extremes 
of  inefficiency.  In  the  one  case  the  in- 
structors are  trying  to  teach  things  that 
their  audience  is  not  prepared  to  receive, 
and  in  the  other  the  instruction  is  so  weak 
and  puerile  as  to  be  worth  nothing.  But 
if  the  county  superintendent  can  secure  a 
teacher  of  drawing  who  knows  how  it  is 
done,  and  can  do  it,  and  can  make  the 
teachers  do  it,  he  will  perform  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  schools  of  his  country. 


Analysis. 

Most  of  the  writers  of  these  hints  about 
teaching,  in  The  Journal,  assume  that  our 
readers  do  not  care  to  have  us  take  up 
space  in  doing  what  the  text-books  do. 
Every  good  text-book  in  grammar,  now  in 
use,  is  filled  with  suggestions  how  to  pro- 
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ceed  in  teaching  every  chapter  of  it.  Text- 
books arebecomingcompendiumsof  meth- 
ods and  very  excellent  ones  in  most  cases. 

Our  pages  ought  to  be  devoted  to  such 
hints  as  will  tend  to  help  teachers  to  select 
the  important  things  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  in  teaching  the  subject. 

The  text-book  gives  the  same  emphasis 
to  every  part  of  the  subject.  But  there  are 
some  things  of  much  greater  importance 
than  others  in  every  study. 

In  teaching  to  analyze  sentences  do  not 
lay  so  much  stress  on  some  special  device 
used  as  upon  the  analysis  of  the  sentence. 

The  first  thing  in  analyzing  a  sentence  is 
to  separate  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
makes  the  subject  and  the  other  the  predi- 
cate. If  the  sentence  is  a  simple  one,  then 
all  the  words  used  as  the  subject,  however 
many  there  may  be,  will  express  but  one 
thing,  and  the  words  that  make  the  predi- 
cate will  express  only  one  thing. 

For  instance,  in  this  sentence  from  a  third 
reader:  "The  cattle,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  come  a  long  way  to  get  a  taste  of 
salt." — the  picture  here  is  cattle  coming 
to  a  salt  spring.  "The  cattle  in  some  parts 
of  the  world"  is  the  subject,  and  all  the 
other  words  make  the  predicate.  To  make 
this  separation  of  the  subject  and  predicate 
is  the  first  thing  to  teach  the  children  to 
do.  Keep  them  at  it  until  they  can  sepa- 
rate with  ease  the  entire  subject  from  the 
predicate. 

In  order  to  do  this  they  will  have  to 
think  closely  and  will  really  determine  a 
good  many  other  things  about  the  analysis. 
In  fact  the  pupil  who  can  readily  and  ac- 
curately separate  the  subject  from  the  pred- 
icate has  already  a  very  fair  knowledge  of 
of  analysis  so  far  as  analysis  will  be  of  any 
service  to  him  in  seizing  the  thought  of  the 
sentence. 

The  next  step  is  to  learn  to  distinguish 
the  parts  of  speech,  especially  the  nouns 
and  pronouns,  the  adjectives,  the  adverbs, 
and  the  verbs.  The  difference  between 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  can  be  left 
till  later. 

To  do  this  will  require  some  time, — two 
or  three  months  with  beginners.  But  when 
they  are  able  to  do  this  accurately  they 
have  largely  increased  their  knowledge  of 
the  analysis  of  sentences. 

When  the  pupils  know  the  use  of  the 
parts  of  speech  in  the  sentence,  let  them 
learn  to  select  the  phrases  and  clauses  that 
perform  the  same  office  that  the  parts  of 
speech  do.  This  is  the  whole  of  analysis. 
Keep  the  mind  to  this  office  of  words, 


phrases,  and  clauses  in  the  sentence,  and 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  formal  anal- 
ysis by  a  certain  routine  method  until  the 
pupils  can  see  what  the  use  of  the  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  is  in  any  sentence 
with  some  facility. 

After  they  have  been  practiced  on  these 
essential  things  and  can  think  the  different 
elements  in  a  sentence  readily,  then  some 
formal  method  of  diagraming  may  be  taught. 
But  let  them  first  be  taught  to  analyze  before 
they  are  taught  to  diagram. 


Reviewing  in  Geography. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  is  to  re- 
view the  school  on  South  America  and 
Europe  during  the  month  of  April.  One 
of  the  ways  to  do  this  is  to  make  a  series 
of  comparisons  between  South  America 
and  Europe.  The  whole  month  can  be 
spent  in  making  these. 

First  compare  these  two  continents  as  to 
their  position  on  the  globe: 

1.  Distance  and  direction  of  Europe 
from  the  equator.  Between  what  degrees 
of  latitude? 

2.  Distance  and  direction  of  South  Amer- 
ica from  the  equator.  Between  what  de- 
grees of  latitude? 

3.  How  would  you  think  the  climate  of 
Europe  would  compare  with  that  of  South 
America? 

4.  Find  out  just  what  the  book  says 
about  it. 

5.  Compare  the  shape  of  one  continent 
with  that  of  the  other.  Which  is  longer 
from  north  to  south?  from  east  to  west? 
What  geometrical  figure  does  South  Amer- 
ica resemble?  Europe? 

6.  How  do  they  compare  in  size?  Give 
area  of  each.  Think  how  much  one  single 
square  mile  is  by  thinking  of  a  square  farm 
a  mile  long  on  each  side.  Then  think  how 
long  it  would  take  to  go  by  railroad  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  limit  of  South 
America,  traveling  20  miles  per  hour. 
From  the  eastern  to  the  western  limit  of 
Europe. 

7.  How  do  the  mountain  chains  run  in 
each?  Does  the  direction  of  the  mountain 
chains  determine  in  any  degree  in  what  di- 
rection the  continent  will  be  longest?  Name 
the  mountain  chains  in  each  continent. 
Look  on  the  map  and  see  if  you  can  deter- 
mine anything  else  than  the  length  of  the 
country  by  the  direction  of  the  mountain 
chains. 

8.  See  how  the  rivers  flow  in  each  con- 
tinent.   What  makes  them  flow  in  that  di- 
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rection?  In  which  continent  are  the  rivers 
the  longest?  How  long  are  the  longest 
rivers?  Name  them  and  tell  where  they  are 
located. 

9.  Where  do  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
rain  in  South  America?  Where  is  there 
none?  Why?  Try  to  find  out  why  they 
have  rain  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  do 
not  have  any  deserts. 

10.  Compare  the  two  continents  as  to 
gulfs  and  bays  and  seas.  Name  those  about 
South  America.  Do  they  extend  far  into 
the  land?  Look  on  the  map  and  see  whether 
the  position  and  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain chains  seem  to  have  anything  to  do 
in  making  bays  and  gulfs. 

1 1 .  See  where  the  great  plains  are  located 
in  South  America.  Can  you  see  any  rea- 
son why  there  should  be  such  a  great  plain 
on  the  east  of  the  Andes?  In  what  direc- 
tion do  the  Brazilian  mountains  extend? 

12.  Locate  the  great  plains  in  Europe. 
How  are  they  situated  in  reference  to  the 
mountains?  Remember  what  we  said  in 
September  and  October,  that  we  must  think 
of  the  mountains  and  the  plains  round 
about  them  as  having  been  lifted  up  out  of 
the  sea  in  a  great  earthquake  that  broke 
up  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  mountain 
chains  are  the  edges  of  this  broken  crust 
standing  high  up  out  of  the  water. 

13.  Now  let  us  compare  the  things  that 
grow  in  South  America  and  Africa.  What 
do  we  find  growing  in  South  America! 
Why  do  we  call  them  tropical  productions? 
What  grows  in  Europe?  Why  are  the  pro- 
ducts different  in  different  portions  of  Eu- 
rope? of  South  America? 

14.  Next  notice  the  different  kinds  of 
wild  animals  that  are  found  in  the  two  con- 
tinents.   What  causes  the  difference? 

15.  Now  notice  the  number,  location, 
and  size  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Europe. 
Also  in  South  America.  Help  the  children 
to  trace  the  causes  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  continents  in  this  respect. 

Help  them  to  see  why  the  largest  cities 
are  near  great  rivers  and  the  sea.  Com- 
pare this  with  what  it  may  be  after  we  have 
had  railroads  for  a  century  or  two. 

17.  Now  let  them  practice  their  judg- 
ment and  imagination  in  describing  the 
commerce  that  would  pass  between  Europe 
and  South  America.  What  would  Europe 
send  to  South  America?  Why?  What 
would  South  America  send  to  Europe? 
Why? 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  comparisons 
that  should  be  made,  but  enough  has  been 
suggested  to  show  the  teacher  what  other 


comparisons  they  can  make  concerning 
government,  religion,  education, art,science, 
literature,  etc. 


Professional  Courtesy. 

1  Of  all  people  in  the  world,  those  engaged 
in  teaching  should  be  the  most  courteous. 
After  we  have  secured  the  primary  or 
necessary  qualities  to  make  us  l'  school- 
keepers,"  the  one  secondary  quality  that 
will  do  most  to  make  us  true  teachers  is 
courtesy.  We  say  "  professional  courtesy;" 
this  may  lead  the  reader  to  infer  that  we 
consider  teaching  a  profession.  Without 
stopping  to  argue,  with  the  reader,  the 
question  whether  teaching  is,  or  is  not,  a 
profession,  we  will  merely  make  a  state- 
ment and  pass  on.  If  teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession, courtesy  is  necessary  to  sustain  it 
in  that  position ;  if  it  is  not  a  profession, 
one  thing  that  will  aid  in  making  it  so  is 
more  courtesy  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Let  us  say,  in  passing,  that  it  matters  very 
little  whether  we  as  teachers  think  teach- 
ing a  profession  or  not.  Our  thinking  that 
it  is,  or  is  not,  does  not  make  it  so  in  the 
eyes  of  our  fellow-men.  They  judge  us  by 
what  we  are,  not  by  what  we  think  we  are, 
or  by  what  we  would  like  to  be.  Their 
estimate  of  us  must  be  from  our  dealings 
with  them  ;  our  dealings  with  them  must 
be  courteous  or  discourteous  ;  through 
courtesy  we  may  be  held  in  esteem  and 
honored ;  through  lack  of  it  we  may  be 
spurned  from  society  and  treated  as  in- 
feriors. 

But  what  is  courtesy  ?  True  politeness 
is  courtesy,  but  not  all  that  passes  as 
etiquette  is  deserving  the  name.  Courtesy 
is  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  and  wishes 
of  others.  The  rights  of  others  must  be 
respected;  this  we  cannot  avoid  and  hold 
our  positions  as  public  servants.  They 
ought  to  be  respected  so  long  as  we  think 
it  proper  that  they  should  be.  So  it  seems 
that  a  definition  of  this  thing  termed  cour- 
tesy is  that  it  is  a  proper  regard  for  the 
rights  and  wishes  of  others. 

While  we  ought  to  be  courteous  to 
all,  "professional  courtesy"  can  only  be 
shown  to  those  who  are  connected  with  us 
in  the  profession.  Of  these  there  are  at 
least  four  classes,  viz  :  (1)  school  officers, 
(2)  parents,  (3)  pupils,  (4)  teachers. 

1.  We  ought  to  be  courteous  to  school 
officers,  because  they  are  our  superiors. 
The  law  makes  them  so  ;  we  recognize 
them  as  such  when  we  engage  in  the  work, 
and  we  ought  to  treat  them  as  such,  or 
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forever  leave  the  profession.  To  show  to 
a  superior  the  respect  he  has  a  right  to 
ask  means  a  good  deal.  It  means  putting 
ourselves  in  the  background  and  doing  his 
work.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do 
at  all  times,  yet  we  take  upon  ourselves 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  an  inferior 
when  we  engage  in  the  work  of  a  public 
school  teacher,  and  we  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  these  duties  and  obligations.  What 
matter  if  some  reader  may  think  he  is  bet- 
ter educated  than  the  members  of  his 
board  ;  what  matter  if  some  very  nice 
teacher  (probably  he  will  never  read  this) 
does  say,  "  I  know  all  there  is  to  be  known 
about  running  a  school,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  my  board  know  nothing  at  all." 
They,  my  dear  reader,  are  the  means  by 
which  your  power  is  to  be  applied.  The 
supreme  management  of  the  school  was 
not  given  to  you,  but  was  entrusted  to 
them.  The  sooner  teachers  come  to  take 
this  view  of  their  position,  and  put  their 
ideas  for  improvement  before  the  board, 
with  due  regard  for  their  rights,  the  sooner 
will  the  schools  become  more  effective  in 
performing  their  proper  functions. 

The  teachers  should  be  courteous  to  the 
county  superintendent.  He  is  their  supe- 
rior in  point  of  law,  and  generally  in 
experience  and  ability.  He  works  hard 
and  receives  poor  pay.  He  has  a  right  to 
ask  of  teachers  their  best  efforts  in  carry- 
ing out  his  work. 

2.  The  teacher  should  be  courteous  to 
the  parent,  because  the  co-operation  of 
the  parent  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
successful  work  of  the  teacher.  The  power 
and  influence  of  the  parent  over  the  child 
are  far  greater  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
If  the  teacher  cannot  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  parent  in  his  work  his 
effort  will  be  to  little  effect.  Parents,  if 
they  are  not  in  sympathy,  are  a  power  to 
tear  down  all  the  teacher  can  build  up  ; 
if  they  are  in  sympathy  they  are  a  power 
to  make  it  still  more  effective.  If  we  ever 
enlist  them  as  our  assistants  we  must  be 
courteous  to  them,  have  a  regard  for  their 
rights,  and  wishes.  When  teachers  and 
parents  feel  they  have  a  common  interest, 
are  doing  a  common  work,  molding  the 
plastic  natures  of  young  children  into 
characters  that  are  to  last  through  time 
and  through  eternity,  we  may  hope  to  have 
better  schools.  This,  in  a  measure,  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  bearing  of  the 
teacher  toward  the  parent. 

3.  The  rights  of  pupils  are  the  easiest  to 
be  disregarded.    We  might  go  on  year 


after  year  robbing  children  of  their  just 
rights,  and  still  hold  our  places.  The 
childish  voice  might  not  be  heard;  the 
childish  cry  because  of  injustice  might 
never  reach  the  ear  of  those  having 
authority,  and  we  still  go  on  robbing 
human  souls  of  the  privileges  that  are 
never  to  return  to  them.  That  pupils 
have  rights  all  will  admit;  that  they  know 
they  have  them  none  can  gainsay ;  that 
when  we  disregard  the  rights  of  our  pupils 
we  sin  against  the  life  of  a  human  being, 
ought  to  be  a  motto  to  guide  us  in  our 
dealings  with  our  pupils. 

We  expect  to  be  treated  as  gentlemen 
and  ladies  by  our  pupils.  If  we  are  we  must 
treat  them  in  the  same  way.  We  expect  to 
have  our  wishes  respected.  If  so  we  must 
respect  the  wishes  of  our  pupils  so  far  as 
it  is  consistent  with  their  good  to  do  so. 

4.  We  should  show  to  our  fellow-teach- 
ers courtesy.  In  no  industry,  occupation, 
or  profession  will  those  engaged  do  as 
well  each  for  himself  as  they  will  if  banded 
together.  Sometimes  the  band  is  one 
thing,  sometimes  it  is  another.  In  trusts 
the  band  is  capital,  hope  of  increasing  the 
price  of  the  article  that  falls  under  the 
trust ;  in  labor  organizations  it  is  the  pro- 
tection of  wages.  In  teaching  let  the  band 
that  binds  us  together  be  the  advancement 
of  the  methods  of  teaching,  which  means 
the  advancement  of  those  entrusted  to  us. 
Man  was  never  intended  to  be  a  hermit,  to 
live  wholly  to  self.  The  teacher  is  a 
branch  of  that  class  of  animals  called  man, 
and  can  best  perform  his  work  by  associa- 
tion with  his  fellow-workers.  This  asso- 
ciation should  be  pleasant.  From  it 
should  come  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
If  these  are  secured  it  must  be  from  an 
association  in  which  the  opinions  of  others 
are  respected. 

In  closing,  let  me  say,  we  are  the  mold- 
ers  of  the  lives  of  those  who  are  to  succeed 
us.  One  of  the  instruments  at  our  com- 
mand is  courtesy.  Let  us  first  be  sure  we 
possess  this  instrument,  and  then  see  to  it 
that  it  is  not  an  instrument  made  with  ref- 
erence to  beauty  alone  ;  that  it  does  not 
become  rusty  from  ill-use.  Let  it  be  of 
the  kind  that  will  bear  use  at  all  times, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  places. 

But  we  have  said  enough.  True  courtesy 
consists  not  alone  in  conforming  to  certain 
rules  at  all  times,but  in  respecting  the  rights 
and  opinions  of  others.  When  we  say  this 
we  say  all.  Let  us  be  courteous:  (1)  Be- 
cause it  is  right;  (2)  Because  it  is  necessary. 

—  C.  A-  Her  rick. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  Harris. 

Does  the  mind  have  any  interest  in  that 
which  it  does  not  understand  ? 

Prof.  Sanford,  in  your  March  number, 
quotes  with  approval  the  statement  made 
in  Dr.  DeGarmo's  "Essentials  of  Method" 
to  the  effect  that  "The  mind  has  no  inter- 
est in  that  which  it  does  not  understand." 
"This,"  says  Prof.  Sanford,  "is  such  a 
generally  recognized  principle  of  psychol- 
ogy that  it  will  certainly  be  admitted." 

As  I  am  utterly  unable,  with  my  present 
light  upon  the  subject,  to  see  anything 
more  than  a  half  truth  in  this  so-called 
"  principle,"  it  has  occurred  to  me  as 
worth  while  to  submit  my  doubts  and  beg 
of  Prof.  Sanford  his  elucidations.  I  had 
supposed  that  wonder  is  a  species  of  in- 
tense interest — an  interest  so  great  that  it 
causes  the  soul  to  forget  itself  in  its  ab- 
sorption in  the  object.  Now,  wonder,  I 
submit,  is  occasioned  by  the  presentation 
of  an  object  which  the  beholder  does  not 
understand.  The  more  unusual  and  inex- 
plicable the  greater  the  astonishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  completely 
understood  does  not  excite  wonder  nor  in- 
terest of  any  kind.  After  a  child  has 
learned  to  understand  an  object  or,  let  us 
say,  a  principle,  or  a  proposition,  his  inter- 
est begins  to  wane  rapidly. 

The  child  wonders  at  the  rainbow,  and 
feels  far  more  interest  in  it  before  he  un- 
derstands it  than  after  he  understands  it. 

Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  say  that 
the  exact  opposite  of  this  principle  under 
discussion  is  true,  and  say,  for  example, 
that  "  the  child  is  interested  in  all  that  he 
does  not  understand."  For  this  would  be 
like  the  other — only  a  half-truth. 

The  child  in  the  first  place  is  not  inter- 
ested in  what  is  not  presented  to  him — in 
what  has  not  yet  arisen  in  his  experience. 
Not  merely  the  child,  but  also  the  man  is 
not  interested  in  what  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  him.  For  it  does  not  yet  exist 
for  his  consciousness. 

But  of  things  actually  presented  to  him 
he  is  most  interested  in  what  is  prob- 


lematic, and  in  what  contains  elements  not 
understood. 

"But  there  must  be  some  understanding 
of  the  object  in  order  that  the  interest  of 
the  spectator  shall  be  aroused  ? "  Yes, 
certainly  !  The  presentation  of  the  object 
involves  some  degree  of  understanding. 
The  beholder  must  see  results  that  flow 
from  it,  and,  therefore,  he  must  peceive  its 
causal  action,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  to  under- 
stand the  object  to  a  slight  degree.  The 
mystery  of  its  causal  action — how  to  pro- 
duce the  effect — causes  wonder  or  trans- 
cendent interest.  In  the  case  of  the  rain- 
bow the  child  and  the  savage  behold  a 
beautiful  apparition,  and  connect  it  with 
the  process  of  the  rain  storm  causally,  but 
the  cause  and  effect  are  so  different  that 
the  highest  tension  of  interest  is  aroused. 

If  the  "  principle  "  quoted  were  changed 
so  as  to  say  that  there  must  be  an  actual 
presentation  of  the  object  before  interest 
is  aroused,  I  should  find  it  more  easy  to 
accept,  although  I  should  not  consider  it  a 
very  complete  statement.  It  would  still 
have  to  be  amended  by  adding  that  the 
object  presented  must  offer  to  the  mind 
problems,  or  not- yet-understood  elements, 
for  consideration. 

Here  we  begin  to  see  light.  Any  object 
may  have  elements  of  mystery — problem- 
atic phases — and  it  only  needs  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  to  the  mind  in  order  to 
excite  interest.  The  mind  must  see  the 
object  and  see  too  that  there  is  more  hid- 
den behind  the  object.  This  is  a  paradox. 
The  mind  must  see  that  it  does  not  see — 
it  must  see  something  which  it  is  conscious 
it  does  not  understand.  Then  its  interest 
is  aroused  and  it  sets  about  the  work  of  in- 
vestigating the  hidden  phases  of  the  ob- 
ject. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  interest  is  best 
aroused  by  presenting  to  the  pupil  the  in 
adequacy  of  his  first  perceptions — show 
him  that  he  sees  only  a  partial  view  of  the 
object.  Reflection  is  the  source  of  interest, 
discovering  as  it  does  new  problems  under- 
neath experience.     The  rainbow  causes 
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wonder  for  the  reason  that  it  excites  the 
mind  to  immediate  reflection.  Before  the 
capacity  for  reflection  exists  there  is  no 
wonder  even  at  the  rainbow.  The  two- 
year-old  infant  does  not  wonder  at  it,  nor 
do  the  domestic  animals.  There  must  be 
an  additional  mental  activity;  namely,  the 
activity  of  reflection  which  strives  to  re- 
duce the  phenomenon  to  harmony  with 
previous  experience,  or  else  there  is  not 
even  wonder. 

Will  not  Prof.  Sanford  or  Dr.  DeGarmo 
elucidate  the  principle  quoted  ? 

The  letter  of  Dr.  DeGarmo,  in  reply  to 
my  own  of  the  date  of  February,  I  have 
read  with  pleasure  and  interest — interest 
that  does  not  amount  to  wonder,  because 
I  do  not  find  anything  in  it  which  seems 
paradoxical  or  contradictory  to  my  own 
experience.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  see 
how  clearly  he  sees  the  validity  of  rational 
psychology  and  discriminates  it  from  em- 
pirical psychology.  There  are  very  few 
writers  who  see,  as  he  does,  the  necessary 
truth  of  rational  psychology.  My  diver- 
gence from  him  lies  along  the  line  of  rela- 
tion between  rational  psychology  and  em- 
perical  psychology.  Of  this  I  will  speak 
in  my  next  letter.  —W.  T.  Harris. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Lectures. 

[The  following  is  from  a  private  letter.  We  make  bold  to 
publish  because  of  the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  it. — 
Ed.] 

A  word  as  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
for  our  boys  and  girls  in  history  and  geog- 
raphy. 

We  have  succeeded  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  course  of  historical  and  geo- 
graphical lectures  by  home  talent. 

The  first,  "Brazil;  How  it  Looked  to 
a  Hawkeye,"  was  given  last  week  to  a 
crowded  house.  Our  young  people  are  all 
admitted  free.  By  selling  course  tickets 
for  a  mere  nominal  sum — fifty  cents  for  the 
five  lectures — I  was  able  to  meet  all  ex- 
penses. 

Our  course  will  consist  of  the  following: 
"Brazil;  How  it  Looks  to  a  Hawkeye," 
Prof.  C.  E.  Shelton,  Chilton,  la.;  "Utopia; 
the  Land  of  Boom,"  Rev.  Cass  Davis;  "Co- 
rea  and  Japan,"  C.  Gardner;  "History  and 
Historical  Reading,"  Hon.  C.  A.  Griswold; 
'•The  Battle  of  Tours,  or  the  Triumph  of 
the  Cross  Over  the  Crescent,"  Rev.  Wm. 
Atjue. 

The  young  people,  as  well  as  older  ones, 
are  evincing  considerable  interest  in  the 


matter  of  history  and  geography.  This 
movement  has  been  an  experiment  with  me, 
but  I  believe  it  will  result  in  great  good.  I 
got  the  idea  from  The  Public-School 
Journal,  the  best  paper  published. 

We  have  succeeded  in  placing  about  200 
volumes  in  our  High  School  Library,  and 
about  as  many  more  in  the  various  rooms 
below  the  high  school.  We  secured  them 
by  donations,  and  proceeds  from  chicken- 
pie  sociables,  etc.,  and  the  School  Board. 

My  plan  has  been  to  place  about  thirty 
volumes  in  each  of  the  grammar  and  inter- 
mediate rooms  as  a  starter.  The  pupil 
may  take  these  books  home  and  retain 
them  two  weeks.  Then  he  returns  them, 
and  if  the  teacher  sees  fit,  he  makes 
them  the  subject  of  composition  work. 
The  plan  works  well. 

"The  School-Master's  Round  Table"  for 
Whiteside  and  Carroll  counties  in  Illinois, 
and  Clinton  and  Jackson  counties,  Iowa, 
a  recent  organization,  held  its  second 
meeting  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  on  March  7 
and  8.  The  subjects  for  discussion  were 
as  follows: 

"Free  Text-Books;"  "Methods  of  Su- 
pervision;" "Science  Below  the  High 
School."  "Compulsory  Attendance  Bill;" 
"Religious  Exercises  in  the  Public  School;" 
"Teaching  of  Temperance  Physics  Below 
the  High  School;"  "Graduation  in  the 
High  School;"  "Ungraded  Rooms  in  City 
Schools;"  "Special  Training  of  Teachers." 
Fulton,  III  —JR.  V.  DeGroff. 


Foreign  Educational  News. 

Denmark. — The  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Denmark  seems  to  be  an  ideal 
one.  Among  its  members  are  nearly  all  the 
clergymen  of  the  kingdom,  a  great  many 
parliament  deputies,  land  owners,  army 
officers,  physicians,  lawyers,  simple  trades 
people,  farmers,  and  almost  all  the  teach- 
ers in  the  land.  It  meets  annually,  and 
speakers  are  selected  from  all  the  profes- 
sions and  occupations,  so  as  to  secure  an 
expression  of  opinions  from  all  sources. 

France. — The  city  authorities  warns  par- 
ents from  letting  their  daughters  become 
teachers.  They  publish  the  fact  that  re- 
cently for  54  vacancies  no  less  than  6,441 
well  qualified  and  licensed  women  had  ap- 
plied. 

Rhenish  Prussia. — The  "  Rhenish  Soci- 
ety for  Public  Higiene"  some  time  ago 
called  for  prize-essays  to  be  inserted  in  the 
school  readers.    These  essays,  it  was  de- 
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sired,  should  be  short,  readable  and  very 
useful  in  stimulating  the  acquisition  of 
hygienic  knowledge.  Eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  essays  were  received,  of  which 
182  were  found  to  be  of  merit,  while  34  of 
these  were  awarded  prizes.  The  most  in- 
teresting item  is  this,  that  of  these  34 
prize-essays,  22  were  written  by  teachers 
and  only  12  by  physicians. 


Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

The  certificates  for  the  intermediate  and 
advanced  grades  of  the  Illinois  Pupils' 
Reading  Circle  are  ready.  The  manager 
will  be  glad  to  send  one  or  both  to  any  pu- 
pil whose  teacher  will  certify  that  the  books 
prescribed  for  either  grade  have  been  care- 
fully read. 

The  Circle  is  doing  a  great  work  among 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  state.  Teachers 
are  earnestly  urged  to  start  the  work  of  at 
least  one  grade  in  their  schools  during  the 

Spring  term.  E>  A.  Gastman,  Manager. 

Decatur,  III. 


Arbor  Day  Program. 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." — Bryant. 

Song— "Forest  Song."— IV.  H  Venable. 

Reading  of  the  governor's  proclamation 
by  the  clerk  of  the  district. 

"I  have  written  many  verses,  but  the  best 
verses  I  have  produced  are  the  trees  I  have 
planted."—  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Recitation — "God  Everywhere  in  Na- 
ture."—  Carlos  Wilcox. 

Recitation — "A  Forest  YLymn"— Bryant. 

Essay — "Forest  trees  in  Illinois." 

Recitation — "The  Daisy." — Montgomery. 

Recitation — "  The  Use  of  Flowers." — 
Mary  Howitt. 

Essay — "Flowers,  the  Friends  of  Trees." 

Recitation — "Flowers." —  Thomas  Hood. 

Recitation—"  The  Violet."— Story. 

Song — "To  the  Woodland,  Away." 

Recitation — "The  Voice  of  the  Grass." 
— Sarah  Roberts. 

Essay — "Our  Grasses." 

Essay — "Climbing  Vines  and  Plants." 

Recitation — "The  Ivy  Green." — Dickens. 

Song— "Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree." 

Essay— "The  Beauty  of  Trees."  (Sug- 
gestion: Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  I.,  p.  641.) 

Recitation — "The  Primeval  Forest." — 
W.  H.  Longfellow,  Evangeline. 

Essay — "Historic  Willows."  (Sugges- 
tions: "Arnold's  Willow,"  opposite  West 
Point;  "Gates'  Willow,"  New  York  City; 
"Alex  Pope's  Willow,"  "Twickenham." 


Essay — "Historic  Oaks."  (Suggestions: 
"The  Big  Tree,"  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.;  "The 
Charter  Oak,"  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.) 

Song — "Come  to  the  Greenwood." 

Recitation — "The  Tree." — James  Very. 

Essay — "Liberty  Elms."  (Suggestions: 
"Old  Liberty  Elm,"  Boston;  Washington 
Elm,"  Cambridge;  "Penn's  Elm,"  Phila- 
delphia.) 

Essay — "My  Favorite  Tree  is  the  Elm." 
Discussion  upon  this  essay  by  four  others, 
presenting  their  favorites  in  the  Oak,  Syca- 
more, Beech,  and  Poplar. 

Address — "The  School-house  a  Home, 
and  Our  Duty  to  Beautify  It." — By  the 
teacher  or  one  of  the  parents. 

Song — "America." 

"What  Conqueror  in  any  part  of  '  Life's 
broad  field  of  battle'  could  desire  a  more 
beautiful,  a  more  noble,  or  a  more  patriotic 
monument  than  a  tree  planted  by  the  hands 
of  pure  and  joyous  children,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  achievements." — 

—  Lossing  —  Western  School  Journal. 


Sponge  Trade  of  Cuba. 

Sponges  are  found  both  on  the  northern 
and  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  but  the  chief 
ports  to  which  they  are  brought  for  sale 
are  Batabano  on  the  south  coast  and  Caib- 
arien  on  the  north. 

Consul  Little,  of  Havana,  says  that  the 
classes  included  are  sheep  wool,  velvet, 
hard  head,  yellow,  grass,  and  glova.  Very 
little  reef,  if  any,  is  found  in  Cuba.  On 
the  south  coast,  sheep  wool  and  velvet  are 
more  abundant  than  on  the  north  coast. 
Cuban  sponges  find  a  market  chiefly  in 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
The  island  itself  consumes  about  one-tenth 
of  all  the  sponges  brought  in,  and  these 
are  used  especially  for  the  damping  of  to- 
cacco  and  for  cleaning  centrifugal  machines 
on  sugar  estates. 

The  sponge  fisheries  employ  about  1,000 
hands,  chosen  exclusively  from  among  the 
matriculados,  or  seamen  who  have  served 
on  Spanish  men-of-war,  and  still  bound  to 
serve  when  called  upon. 

On  the  south  coast  are  employed  vessels 
ranging  from  about  five  to  twenty  tons, 
carrying  from  four  to  eight  men,  and  each 
vessel  is  provided  with  from  three  to  six 
small  boats.  On  the  north  coast,  open 
boats  with  one  or  two  men  each  are  used. 
The  annual  value  of  the  sponges  brought 
in  by  these  vessels  is  between  ^160,000 
and  ^180,000. 
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The  New  York  Meeting. 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  was  held  in  New 
York  during  the  last  week  in  February.  It 
was  both  a  large  and  a  representative  meet- 
ing. It  was  a  much  better  meeting  than 
usual,  both  as  to  subjects  considered  and 
what  was  said  about  them. 

State  Supt.  Draper,  of  New  York, 
was  the  presiding  officer,  and  is  en- 
titled to  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
discussions.  He  was  one  of  the  few  pres- 
idents of  educational  conventions  who  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  value  of  a  dis- 
cussion depends  upon  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. It  is  he  that  determines  largely  the 
trend  of  thought  that  will  be  followed 
as  well  as  the  interest  and  spirit  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Supt.  Draper  is  a  good  deal  of  an 
autocrat,  but  he  has  the  art  of  carrying 
the  conviction  of  the  assembly  with  him, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  which  is  all  that 
is  needed.  The  farce  of  carrying  on  a  dis- 
cussion by  the  reading  of  more  papers  upon 
different  themes  instead  of  speaking  to  the 
questions  opened  in  the  leading  paper,  was 
acted  over  again  at  this  meeting.  Supt. 
Tarbell,  of  Rhode  Island,  Supt.  Dougherty, 
of  Illinois,  and  Supt.  McAllister,  of  Phila- 
delphia, showed  to  the  Department  that  a 
man  can  speak  to  a  question  concisely,  elo- 
quently, and  profitably,  when  he  has  some- 
thing clearly  in  mind  to  say. 

The  great  paper  of  the  session  was,  of 
course,  that  of  Commissioner  Wm.  T. 
Harris.  The  immense  sweep  of  the  com- 
prehension which  he  has  of  all  subjects, 
and  especially  of  education,  so  exhausts 
the  topic  that  he  is  for  the  time  consider- 
ing that  there  are  few  listeners  who  can 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  one  of  his 
papers  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
carry  it  forward  in  his  spirit  and  from  his 
point  of  view.  The  theme  was  "The  Gen- 
eral Government  and  Public  Education 
Throughout  the  Country."  In  this  discus- 
sion the  doctrine  that  rural  life  is  the  ideal 
life  for  man,  was  incidentally  considered, 
and  a  different  conclusion  reached. 

We  noted  that  some  educational  journals 
were  quick  to  proclaim  his  conclusions 
untrue,  but  they  fought  shy  of  attempting 
to  show  the  fallacy  in  his  argument.  Bet- 
ter go  slow,  gentlemen.  More  light  has 
compelled  more  than  one  to  eat  his  words, 
when  he  was  "too  previous"  in  setting  him- 
self up  against  some  startling  proposition 
of  Dr.  Harris. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  topics  was 
"The  Education  of  the  Negro  in  the  South." 
Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  of  Alabama, — the  only 
representative  south  of  the  border  states, — 
spoke  to  this  theme  in  a  way  to  interest 
every  one.  His  view  was  that  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  broad-minded  Southerner.  There 
are  some  of  the  Northern  friends  that 
could  profitably  imitate  his  liberality. 

In  speaking  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
two  races  he  said,  substantially,  that  the 
Southern  people  would  be  willing  to  leave 
the  decision  of  this  question  to  one  hundred 
intelligent  and  non-partisan  men  of  the 
North  who  would  spend  six  months  study- 
ing it  upon  Southern  soil.  The  most  serious 
objection  the  Southern  people  would  find 
to  their  verdict  would  be  that  it  would  bear 
too  severely  upon  the  negro.  This  jury 
would  not  accord  to  the  negro  so  much  as 
the  white  people  of  the  South  would  con- 
cede to  him. 

This  is  a  rather  unique  way  of  stating 
the  case,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
more  truth  in  it  than  some  Northern  peo- 
ple know. 

President  Elliott,  of  Harvard,  spoke  on 
"The  Relation  of  Colleges  to  Secondary 
Schools."  President  Elliott  is  the  person- 
ification of  culture  and  polish  and  good 
taste  in  speaking,  and  he  wields  a  Damas- 
cus blade  and  cuts  to  the  bone  when  he 
strikes  at  anything.  It  is  done  so  courte- 
ously that  his  opponent  does  not  always 
realize  at  once  that  he  has  been  hit.  And 
yet  one  nugget  of  genuine  truth,  rough 
from  the  mine,  is  worth  more  than  any 
half-truth,  though  polished  by  the  highest 
art.  When  President  Elliott  was  asked  if 
the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  pedagogy 
and  history  of  education  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity would  not  tend  to  strengthen  sec- 
ondary instruction,  he  replied,  in  sub- 
stance, that  "there  did  not  exist  to-day  any 
good  history  of  teaching,  nor  any  history 
of  good  teaching;  and  that  so  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  discover  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  science  of  teaching."  He  had, 
therefore,  devoted  his  energies  to  improv- 
ing the  scholarship  of  the  secondary  schools 
by  improving  the  scholarship  of  the  Col- 
lege." 

The  only  excuse  for  dodging  of  this  sort 
is  that  he  had  to  say  something  in  defense 
of  the  attitude  of  Harvard  toward  the  study 
of  education.  Dr.  Elliott  could  say,  prob- 
ably, that  "there  is  no  history  of  good  phi- 
losophy and  no  good  history  of  philoso- 
phy;" then  why  recognize  so  indefinite  and 
distracting  a  subject  in  his  University? 
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There  is  no  good  history  of  law  and  no 
history  of  good  law.  Why  not  abolish  the 
Law  Department?  There  is  no  good  history 
of  Biology  and  no  history  of  good  living — 
and  the  science  of  Biology  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. Why  continue  the  Department  in 
the  University?  Or  shall  we  infer  that  what 
is  "good"  and  what  is  "science"  is  to  be  de- 
termined for  this  great  University  by  what 
is  subjective  conviction  with  the  President 
and  not,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  by  the 
intelligent  opinion  in  the  educational 
world? 

To  such  Ishmaelites  as  the  , 

for  instance,  Dr.  Elliott's  rhetorical  utter- 
ance of  a  half  truth  is  a  crumb,  yes,  a  big 
loaf  of  comfort.  It  can  peep  out  from  be- 
hind the  legs  of  President  Elliott  and  cry, 
"I  told  you  so."  It  is  the  encouragement 
that  such  utterances  as  this  from  such  a 
source  give  to  this  large  philistine  element 
in  education  that  makes  them  harmful. 

Philadelphia  is  the  place  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Department. 


To  County  Superintendents. 

We  believe  that  the  county  superinten- 
dents of  the  country  will  generally  agree 
that  The  Publtc-Sciiool  Journal  is  loyal 
to  the  interests  of  the  common  school  in 
both  country  and  town.  It  sees  in  the 
county  superintendency  the  most  effective 
agency  in  our  school  system  for  advancing 
our  education.  It  would  not  be  true  to 
this  conviction  if  it  did  not  work  system- 
atically and  persistently  to  aid  the  super- 
intendent in  his  efforts.  It  holds  that  the 
only  way  to  improve  the  schools  is  to  im- 
prove the  teachers,  and  that  to  this  end  su- 
perintendents, school  journals,  and  every 
other  educational  agency  should  work.  We 
ask  the  county  superintendents  who  receive 
this  number  to  turn  back  through  the  files 
of  The  Public-School  Journal  since  Sep- 
tember, and  gather  into  one  view  what  we 
have  done  to  assist  the  teachers  and  raise 
the  standard  of  educational  achievement. 
We  especially  ask  them  to  note  the  system- 
atic work  that  has  been  done  from  month 
to  month  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  and  Method 
Departments.  This  has  not  been  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  is  suggested  in  any  good 
text-book,  nor  has  it  been,  in  very  many 
instances  at  least,  a  mass  of  puerile,  dis- 
jointed, hit-or-miss  suggestions  that,  at  the 
best,  are  mere  mechanical  devices.  The 
general  spirit  of  these  suggestsons  has  been 
such  as  to  lead  teachers  to  consider  the 
reasons  for  the  methods  they  employ. 


We  desire  also  to  again  call  to  their  no- 
tice that  this  magazine  deals  with  educa- 
tion in  a  large  and  comprehensive  spirit. 
The  deepest  and  profoundest  subjects  that 
have  ever  been  considered  in  regard  to  ed- 
ucation have  been  discussed  in  The  Jour- 
nal; and  the  minutest  details  of  method 
of  teaching  the  little  ones  to  count  and  to 
read  have  been  found  here.  This  statement 
indicates  the  wide  range  of  the  contents  of 
this  magazine. 

We  call  attention  to  these  facts  hoping 
that  the  county  superintendents  may  see  in 
a  journal  covering  so  wide  a  field,  promise 
of  that  growth  in  skill  and  in  knowledge  of 
teaching  which  would  not  be  found  in  a 
journal  whose  range  was  more  limited. 
We  are  making  the  kind  of  paper  we 
do  because  we  believe  that  the  country 
school  teacher  ought  to  have  something 
more  than  a  mere  "country  school  paper" 
to  help  him  to  grow.  Let  him  touch  elbows 
with  the  best  minds  in  the  country  in  his 
school  journal.  Is  not  this  better  for  him 
than  it  is  to  find  nothing  there  beyond  the 
common  thought  of  the  teachers  with  whom 
he  associates  daily. 

We  have  said  this  much,  again,  by  way 
of  explanation  of  our  purpose  in  publish- 
ing a  school  journal,  and  shall  leave  it  with 
superintendents  in  counties  and  cities  to 
decide  whether  The  Journal  shall  receive 
their  countenance  and  support. 


Scholarship. 

Harvard  University,  ) 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.  > 
Dear  Sir:  Cambridge,  Mass.  ) 

There  are  in  this  school  eight  scholar- 
ships of  the  value  of  $150  per  year,  which 
by  a  recent  vote  of  the  corporation  are  now 
open  to  graduates  of  reputable  Normal 
Schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  scholarships  were  established  with 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Normal 
Schools  with  the  University,  and  of  afford- 
ing to  the  best  of  the  graduates  of  these 
schools  an  opportunity  of  carrying  their 
education  to  the  highest  point.  These 
scholarships  may  be  held  by  special  as  well 
as  regular  students,  though  naturally  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  those  applicants  who 
purpose  to  finish  one  of  the  prescribed 
courses  and  receive  a  degree. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  circular  of  this 
school  which  will  give  you  the  information 
which  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
school  usually  require;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may 
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ask  as  to  points  not  explained  in  the  cir- 
cular. 

May  I  request  you  to  bring  this  oppor- 
tunity to  the  attention  of  such  of  the  grad- 
uates and  members  of  your  school  as  you 
could  highly  recommend  if  they  should  de- 
cide to  apply  for  scholarship? 

—  IV.  S.  Chaplin,  Dean. 


Pedagogical  Quackery. 

One  can  scarcely  take  up  an  education- 
al paper  without  seeing  some  statement 
or  dyspeptical  remark  addressed  to  the 
ubiquitous  common  school  teacher,  the  es- 
sence of  which  is:  "The  instruction,  the 
impressions,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
which  you  are  daily  giving  to  your  pupils 
are  not  for  the  fleeting  moment,  but  for 
eternity!  Do  you  not,  oh  teacher,  recog- 
nize your  awful  responsibility,  and  will  you 
not  strive  to  be  a  model,  an  inspiration,  to 
the  tender,  susceptible  innocence  confided 
to  your  care?"  Further  on,  if  the  writer 
happens  to  think  of  his  psychological  rep- 
utation he  says,  "Youth  passes  rapidly. 
Do  not  waste  your  pupils'  time.  Make 
succinctness  and  thoroughness  your  con- 
stant professional  study.  Follow  the  order 
of  the  child's  psychological  development. 
Teach  according  to  nature's  laws,  etc.,  etc., 
ad  nauseam. 

Now,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
any  writer  possessed  of  common  sense,  who 
looks  upon  the  teaching  force  as  half  intelli- 
gent, means  by  writing  such  gibberish,  I 
can't  imagine.  If  teachers  were  imbecile  or 
half-wits,,  such  admonition  might  go  un- 
resented,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  an  insult  to  every 
intelligent,  earnest  teacher. 

If  it  were  not  that  you  would  too  readily 
light  upon  the  object  of  my  remarks,  I  might 
say  that  one  journal  of  this  sort  has  a 
standing  notice  of  the  great  good  it' is  ac- 
complishing (?)  and  the  large  amount  of 
wisdom  in  possession  of  its  editors. 

"Follow  the  course  of  mental  develop- 
ment by  all  means."  This  we  do  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  but  our  ability  is  lim- 
ited by  lack  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  tell  the  young,  or  even  moderately 
experienced  teacher,  to  do  this  or  do  that; 
and  not  knowing  how  to  do  it  to  experi- 
ment and  find  out.  Experimental  work  is 
costly  in  both  time  and  nervous  energy. 

In  a  crowded  school,  where  every  min- 
ute must  count,  the  teacher  has  precious 
little  time  to  experiment  or  study  results. 
The  result  of   such  conditions  is  that  the 


teacher  selects  some  method.  It  may  be 
good  or  bad,  generally  the  latter,  if  it  is 
not  understood.  So  the  work  goes  on  in 
the  old  ruts,  anything  like  a  philosophical 
procedure  out  of  sight. 

Right  here  you  may  come  in  with  your 
favorite  flank  movement  and  plead  a  want 
of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Where  is  this  preparation  to  be  made? 
From  experience  and  observation  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  normal  school,  at  least  in 
the  first  two  years  of  its  course,  the  part 
which  more  immediately  affects  a  large 
majority  of  its  students.  It  gives  a  few 
methods,  a  few  of  which  few  are  traced  to 
their  psychological  significance.  It  gives 
many  principles  of  mental  culture,  but  it 
gives  the  practical  exemplification  of  none, 
in  the  time  mentioned.  You  say,  "Does  not 
individual  ability  amount  to  anything?" 
Certainly  in  the  abstract,  but  turn  this  same 
"individual  ability"  loose  in  charge  of  a 
full  school,  and  the  time  left  for  practical 
application  of  theoretical  deductions  is 
very  insignificant. 

It  seems  to  me  that  right  here  there  is  a 
link  out  of  the  system — a  sort  of  pedagog- 
ical white  elephant.  Pedagogy  is  said  to 
be  based  upon  the  science  of  psychology. 
It  seems  that  we  have  yet  no  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  science  to  the  work  to  be 
done.  We  are  simply  told  to  do  this  or 
that,  to  do  it  psychologically, — and  are  left 
to  make  our  own  method  for  doing  it.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  under  the  conditions  enu- 
merated above,  that  progress  is  so  micro- 
scopic? 

The  only  way  out  of  it  seems  to  be  by 
the  help  of  school  journals  and  books  of 
real  worth  in  the  line  of  psychological  ex- 
egesis. Such  a  thing  was  mentioned  in  Dr. 
DeGarmo's  article  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  The  Public-School  Journal.  The 
papers  on  teaching  psychology  by  Estelle 
M.  Hurll  exhibit  the  point  clearly.  The 
results  to  be  reached  and  the  process  to  that 
result  were  given.  If  the  result  to  be 
reached  can  be  named,  and  then  a  psycho- 
logical road  or  method  to  that  result  can 
be  shown,  resting  on  so  plain  a  foundation 
that  the  blindest  (somewhat  flighty  figur- 
ing!) may  see,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
teaching  will  improve  faster  than  it  will  by 
the  theoretical  quackery  of  some  writers, 
although  there's  no  doubt  they  will  be 
ready  to  gather  in  the  honor  by  attributing 
the  better  results  to  their  "influence." 

Now,  please,  do  not  say,  "It  is  much 
better  to  evolve  from  your  psychological 
cogitations  a  method  of  your  own."  Of 
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course  it  is,  and  if  the  hurried,  worried 
teacher  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ''cogitate" 
and  to  give  utterance  to  theoretical  conclu- 
sions, it  would  be  all  right.  We  could 
easily  do  so.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  theo- 
retical, and  quite  another  to  be  severely- 
practical.  Many  of  us  who  practice  can 
write  excellently  well  on  the  "crying  needs," 
but  the  fundamental  unit  in  reform  is  the 
actual  contact  of  intelligence  with  the  work 
to  be  done.  —Arthur  Strong. 


Correspondence. 

Winnebago,  III. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  correct  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem about  the  stone.  The  weight  of  the  pieces 
should  be  1,  3,  9,  and  27  pounds,  respectively. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  F.  H.  Chase. 

Will  not  Mr.  Chase  kindly  furnish  The 
Journal  with  his  method  of  solution? 


I  would  ask  if  the  teachers  of  the  state  do  not 
feel  that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  school 
law  as  it  now  reads  with  reference  to  the  election 
of  Directors,  and  hiring  of  teachers  for  the  spring 
term  of  school? 

The  election  is  held  on  the  third  Saturday  in 
April,  and  teachers  for  the  spring  term  cannot  be 
legally  hired  until  after  that  date.  As  most  of  the 
country  schools  begin  the  first  Monday  in  May,  it 
leaves  the  teachers  in  uncertainty  until  almost  time 
for  school  to  begin.  As  a  result  most  teachers  ap- 
ply for  several  schools,  and  some  districts  are  left; 
without  a  teacher,  while  occasionally  a  fortunate, 
or  unfortunate,  applicant  finds  that  he  (or  she)  has  a 
choice  of  two  or  three  schools.  Either  the  election 
should  be  held  much  earlier,  or  the  old  board  of 
directors  should  be  allowed  to  hire  the  teachers  for 
the  ensuing  term.  A  Teacher. 

Herscher,  III. 


First — While  no  good  teacher  nor  sound  educator 
wishes  to  find  fault  with  our  school  journals,  for 
publishing  so  many  articles  on  methods  of  teaching 
numbers  and  arithmetic,  would  it  not  be  an  im- 
provement if  our  Normal  Schools  would  give  such 
well  digested,  philosophic,  and  approved  instruc- 
tion in  methods,  as  would  make  the  myriads  of  con- 
flicting articles  on  this  subject  unnecessary?  Very 
few  teachers  are  profited  by  even  the  best  of  these 
articles. 

Second — If  there  is  a  necessity  for  these  publica- 
tions, does  it  not  signally  prove,  that  the  common 
methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  as  well  as  the  stan- 
dard text-books  on  this  subject,  are  very  defective? 
Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  can  be 
taught  by  exact  definitions,  methods,  and  rules.  Let 
our  teachers  have  these,  and  not  so  much  trash  and 
confusion.  Z.  Richards. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  factors  are  overlooked  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ards. (1)  Our  Normal  Schools  are  well 
attended,  yet  they  supply  but  a  fraction  of 
the  teaching  force  of  the  State.  (2)  How- 
ever exact  a  "science"  may  be,  there  still 


remains  the  necessity  for  method  in  the 
presentation  of  its  "rules  and  definitions." 


Willi amsville,  Mo.,  Dec.  23,  1889. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

I  would  like  a  solution  to  the  following  problems: 

1.  Each  side  of  the  base  of  a  triangular  prism  is 
2  inches;  its  length  14  inches;  find  contents. 

2.  After  a  battle,  in  which  an  army  of  24,000 
men  were  engaged,  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  slain  was  one-seventh  of  those  who  survived;  the 
number  wounded  was  equal  to  one-half  of  the  slain; 
find  the  number  wounded,  slain,  and  survived. 

A  Reader. 

NO.  I. 

First,  find  the  area  of  the  triangle. 
{a)    Add  three  sides  together: 

2-  j-2-f-2=6 

(£)    Divide  this  by  2: 

6-^2=3 

(V)    Subtract  each  side  from  3: 

3—  2=1 
3—2=1 
3—2=1 

(d)  Multiply  the  3  and  these  remain- 
ders together: 

3XiXiXi=3 

(e)  Extract  the  square  root  of  3. 

This  can  be  carried  to .  any  number  of 
places  the  person  chooses,  but  cannot  be 
found  exactly.  Finally,  multiply  this  root 
by  14,  the  length  of  the  prism,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  number  of  cubic  inches. 
This  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  the  triangle 
is  found  in  "mensuration"  in  any  arith- 
metic. 

no.  2. 

The  number  wounded  was  T/z  of  j=ti 
of  the  number  who  survived.  The  slain 
were  j=t$  of  the  number  that  survived.  In 
both  these  statements  it  has  been  assumed 
that  those  who  survived  would  be  repre- 
sented by  if.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
those  who  survived,  (if),  and  the  slain, 
(^),  and  the  wounded,  (y1^),  must  repre- 
resent  the  whole  army. 

TfXA+11f  =24,000 

£f  of  those  who  survived  equals  24,000; 

^  of  the  survivors =^£P-±,  which  is  the 
number  wounded. 

-gi  of  the  survivors^^V0— ,  the  number 
slain. 

ii  of  the  survivors  =  ±\°7°-  X  7>  or  7  x  &  of 
them. 

These  fractions  represent  the  numbers 
which  the  problem  as  stated  requires.  The 
problem  as  stated  could  not  be  true,  as  a 
fact,  for  the  answer  results  in  fractions  of 
men.  We  suppose  that  the  difficulty  in 
the  mind  of  "A  Reader"  centered  in  this 
impossibility.    The  problem  is  all  right 
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from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  but  no 
such  conditions  as  the  problem  supposes 
could  ever  exist  in  reality. 


The  Blair  Bill. 

The  Bill  to  extend  government  aid  to  the 
states  for  the  education  of  the  children  has 
been  defeated  in  the  Senate.  This  buries 
all  hope  of  favorable  legislation  upon  this 
measure,  for  some  years  at  least.  The  Sen- 
ate, which  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
men  of  superior  ability,  and  of  a  more  ju- 
dicial turn  of  mind  than  are  those  who 
compose  the  House  of  Representatives, 
have  always  passed  this  Bill  heretofore, 
but  it  has  always  been  defeated  in  the 
House.  It  now  seems  that  the  Senate  has 
fallen  to  the  view  of  the  House,  instead  of 
raising  the  House  to  its  own  conviction,  as 
recorded  more  than  once  in  the  journal  of 
proceedings. 

The  full  meaning  of  this  vote  it  is  not 
easy  to  interpret.  It  is  a  plain  fact  known 
to  every  senator  that  several  states  of  the 
South  cannot  educate  all  the  children 
within  their  borders  without  oppressive 
taxation.  It  is  known,  too,  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  South  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  wealth  of  the  South 
is  increasing.  Unless  aid  is  given  from 
without,  it  seems  inevitable  that  large  num- 
bers of  children  must  grow  up  without  any 
school  education. 

There  are,  besides,  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  that  could 
be  applied  to  this  purpose  without  serious 
injury  to  any  interests  other  than  the  per- 
sonal aims  and  ambitions  of  congressmen. 
Is  this  vote  to  be  considered  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Senate  of  these  United  States 
that  schools  for  all  the  people  are  not  an 
essential  idea  in  American  civilization? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Mr.  Blair  has  been  extended  to 
the  proposed  legislation  by  Senator  Blair. 
But  that  is  too  puerile  a  reason  to  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment.  If  we  are  sending 
representatives  to  the  Senate  who  cannot 
legislate  in  the  interests  of  the  people  with- 
out regard  to  their  personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  individual  members,  we  would 
better  return  to  the  old  and  honorable  cus- 
tom of  sending  our  best  men  to  congress, 
or  else  shut  up  the  government  shop. 

There  is  a  prevailing  conviction  among 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  South  that 
education  does  not  work  well  with  the 
negro.    A  little  learning  turns  his  head. 


The  work  that  society  has  for  him  to  do  he 
will  not  do  because  he  regards  it  as  menial, 
— "the  work  of  a  nigger."  The  negro  with 
some  education  will  do  nothing  unless  he 
can  teach  or  preach,  for  little  beside  these 
is  open  to  him  if  he  refuses  to  do  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  laborer.  This  conviction 
is  wide-spread  in  the  South,  and  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  southern  people  look  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Blair  Bill  with  indiffer- 
ence or  disfavor. 

Besides,  the  southern  people  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  education  of  a  class  of  people 
who  cannot  pay  for  their  education.  They 
think  that  education  is  a  sort  of  luxury  or 
distinction  by  which  the  wealthier  and  more 
energetic  are  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon herd.  "Let  those  who  want  educa- 
tion pay  for  it."  The  northern  view  is  "We 
must  educate  or  perish."  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  charity  to  the  poor,  but  of  self-defense 
to  the  state.  Is  the  vote  of  the  Senate  to  be 
interpreted  as  the  adoption  of  the  Southern 
point  of  view? 


From  Chicago. 

Editor  Journal: 

Your  editorial  voucher  for  the  educa- 
tional standing  of  your  humble  correspon- 
dent in  Chicago  in  the  February  number  is 
fully  appreciated,  but  I  doubt  whether  you 
have  designated  me  with  sufficient  "clear- 
ness and  distinctness" — to  use  a  current 
pedagogical  phrase, — to  make  your  en- 
dorsement of  any  commercial  value  to  me. 
The  Chicago  woods  are  full  of  "educators" 
who  are  "the  peers  of  any  in  the  state  or 
out  of  it,"  you  know.  How  would  it  be 
possible  for  your  correspondent  to  be  iden- 
tified by  such  a  general  description  as  that? 

Besides,  there  was  an  intimation  that  the 
letters  of  your  correspondent  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  your  Chicago  friends, 
detrimental  to  the  extension  of  the  cir- 
culation of  The  Journal  among  Chi- 
cago teachers,  because  of  an  unfriendly 
tone  of  criticism  of  some  things  pecu- 
liar to  Chicago.  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  good  Bro.  Vaile  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  acclimated  the  average 
Chicago  teacher  to  the  peculiar  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  unfavorable  criticism, 
and  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  this  gad- 
fly of  unfavorable  comment,  when  it  is 
clearly  just,  is  friendly  to  our  educational 
progress.  That  it  is  not  always  sugar- 
coated  is  true,  but  the  doctors  say  that  the 
"more  bitter  the  quinine  the  better  for  the 
patient."    There  are  too  many  teachers  in 
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Chicago  who  have  no  fondness  for  either 
the  remedies  or  the  preventatives  of  educa- 
tional ills,  whether  presented  to  them 
sugar-coated  or  "straight*" 

I  much  question  whether  the  circulation 
of  your  Journal  in  Chicago  is  prevented 
by  the  quinine  in  it,  and  it  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  say  that  it  is  a  potent  factor  in  stim- 
ulating teachers  to  think,  wherever  it  goes. 

But  to  my  letter. — The  Principals'  Meet- 
ing this  month  was  largely  attended.  It 
always  is.  Miss  Beede,  of  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,  and  a  well-known  teacher 
in  the  city,  read  a  paper.  Miss  Beede  is  a 
woman  of  broad  culture,  a  good  writer,  and 
a  forcible  reader.  Her  paper  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention  and  profit. 

The  ideal  of  education,  as  she  held  it  up 
to  view,  was  attractive  and  inspiring.  But 
when  she  came  into  the  discussion  of 
method  she  seemed  to  fall  into  the  way  so 
common  with  us  weak  mortals  of  introduc- 
ing, occasionally,  what  the  logicians  call  a 
non-sequiter.  She  evidently  believed  that 
the  teachers  in  our  primary  schools  are 
teaching  in  ignorance  of  what  has  been  re- 
vealed by  the  kindergarten  study  of  recent 
years.  While  there  is  too  much  ground  for 
this  belief  in  regard  to  many  schools,  it  is 
not  true  of  the  primary  schools  of  Chicago 
as  a  whole.  In  methods  of  instruction  and 
especially  in  methods  of  government  in  the 
primary  schools  of  this  city  much  that 
characterizes  the  spirit  of  kindergarten  in- 
struction prevails. 

While  the  rule  forbidding  corporal  pun- 
ishment works  to  the  exclusion  of  bad  boys 
from  the  school  through  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  suspension,  it  does  tend  to  mel- 
low the  atmosphere  of  the  school  room, 
and  especially  in  the  primary  grades.  For 
teachers  who  might  be  inclined  to  rule  by 
fear,  if  they  could  use  it,  the  abolition  by 
law  of  the  rod  is  a  sort  of  moral  support, 
without  doubt. 

But  what  does  it  do  for  the  little  savage 
who  hates  the  restraints  of  school,  with  all 
its  sunshine,  and  who  deliberately  works  for 
his  own  suspension  that  he  may  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  the  street?  That's  a  conun- 
drum, Mrs.  Young,  which  in  your  eloquent 
glorification  of  the  no-corporal-punishment 
system  you  are  called  upon  to  solve. 

Miss  Beede  saw  in  manual  training  a 
method  of  realizing  the  beatific  vision 
which  the  first  part  of  her  address  brought 
into  the  consciousness  of  her  hearers.  Oh, 
that  she  would  tell  us  the  why  and  the  howl 
Mrs.  Young  would  be  classed  by  Mrs.  Beede 
among  the  Philistines,  and  properly  enough, 


but  did  not  Mrs.  Young  pretty  effectually 
prick  the  bubble  of  "results"  to  which  con- 
fident appeal  is  often  made.  She  said 
that  Mr.  Belfield  picked  the  choicest  blos- 
soms from  among  the  graduates  from  the 
grammar  schools,  and  then  he  boasted  that 
they  did  more  and  better  work  than  was 
done  in  the  high  schools  where  the  pace 
has  to  be  graded  by  the  "stretching-out" 
ability  of  the  mediocre.  Results  of  that 
sort  prove  nothing.  Will  not  Miss  Beede 
sometime  tell  us  the  psychological  syn- 
thesis of  a  "hawk  and  a  hand-saw?"  She 
would  do  a  great  thing  for  education  and 
help  to  solve  a  knotty  problem  in  Shakes- 
pearian criticism  at  the  same  time. 

The  speaker  also  spoke  eloquently  and 
convincingly  of  the  value  of  women  upon 
the  School  Board,  claiming  that  woman 
brought  with  her  to  the  official  study  of 
school  questions  what  men  could  not  bring 
and  what  was  needed.  The  tenor  of  Mrs. 
Young's  remarks  left  the  impression  that 
she  did  not  think  much  of  the  woman  ele- 
ment on  the  School  Board.  She  thought 
it  quite  possible,  if  she  were  a  member  of 
the  School  Board,  and  some  near  friend 
should  ask  that  his  near  friend,  who  had 
proven  himself  a  failure  at  everything  else 
on  earth,  might  have  a  place  in  the  schools, 
that  even  she  would  turn  man  long  enough 
to  promise  him  her  vote.  » 

The  interest  of  the  meeting  centered 
round  the  discussion  between  these  two 
women,  both  able  but  so  very*  different. 
The  one  thinks  like  a  woman,  the  other 
like  a  man.  The  one  looks  at  the  educa- 
tional world  from  the  woman's  point  of 
view.  The  other  seems  to  see  it  very  much 
as  it  appears  to  the  man.  One  might  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  a  man  there  that 
could  represent  the  type  of  thinking  pecu- 
liar to  his  sex  so  well  as  Mrs.  Young  repre- 
sented it. 

The  interest  fell  out  of  the  discussion  as 
soon  as  the  two  women  were  done  speak- 
ing. It  was  a  brilliant  passage  of  arms,  but 
of  how  much  real  worth  to  education  it 
was  not  easy  to  estimate. 

The  County  Teachers'  Meeting  was  held 
on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Bright,  of  Engle- 
wood,  occupied  the  time  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  giving,  in  much  detail,  his  theory 
and  method  of  language  teaching  in  pri- 
mary grades.  It  was  an  excellent  and  inter- 
esting address  and  fully  justified  him  in 
consuming  the  entire  time  of  the  meeting. 
The  central  thought  in  it  was  that  children 
be  taught  to  observe  and  to  think  and  then 
give  utterance  to  their  thinking.  He  would 
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have  much  of  the  time  now  devoted  to 
reading  in  primary  schools  employed  in 
teaching  children  to  think  and  to  express 
thoughts  and  then  to  reading  their  own 
composition.  He  gave  numerous  examples 
of  the  results  of  this  method  in  composi- 
tion writing  which  were  then  used  as  read- 
ing lessons. 

Chicago  is  waking  up  educationally. 
There  are  many  more  philistines  than  seers, 
but  there  are  some  whose  eyes  are  not 
h olden.       Very  truly,  —A.  B.  C. 


Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

The  questions  on  the  work  of  the  pres- 
ent year  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  are  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to 
members  on  application  to  the  manager. 
There  is  yet  time  for  all  earnest  workers  to 
complete  the  readings  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  September  i,  1890.  When  ask- 
ing for  questions  please  state  whether  you 
want  those  on  Payne's  Theory  and  Practice 
or  on  Compayre's  Lectures.  If  you  make 
no  statement  the  former  will  be  sent. 

— E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager. 

Decatur,  III. 


Systems  of  Numeration. 

I  don't  know  how  far  the  Damaras  them- 
selves can  count.  The  Chiquitos  of  Amer- 
ica, a  very  low  Indian  tribe,  can't  count 
beyond  one.  For  any  larger  sum  than  that 
their  simple  language  used  terms  of  com- 
parison alone — as  many  as  one's  eyes,  as 
many  as  a  crow's  toes,  as  many  as  the  fin- 
gers on  one  hand,  and  so  forth,  up  to 
six  or  seven.  The  Tasmanians  could  get 
as  far  as  two.  Beyond  that  they  stopped 
short.  Their  simple  scheme  of  numera- 
tion was  merely  this:  One,  two,  a  great 
many.  The  Australian  black  fellows  in 
Queensland  go  a  step  further;  they  reckon 
thus:  "One,  two,  two-one  (3),  two-two  (4)," 
and  after  that  they  say  "more  tHan  four," 
meaning  thereby  an  indefinite  number. 
One  South  African  tribe  easily  beats  this 
rudimentary  record  and  knows  how  to 
count  up  to  ten.  But  eleven,  or  both  hands 
and  one  over,  it  regards  as  the  ne  plus  ul- 
tra of  human  computation.  When  a  Brit- 
ish detachment  once  marched  against  it, 
the  scouts  brought  in  word  to  the  elders  of 
the  tribe  that  an  immense  army  was  com- 
ing to  fight  them — "an  immense  army; 
eleven  white  soldiers!"  On  the  other  hand, 
some  savages  have  really  very  advanced 


systems  of  numeration;  for  example  the 
Tongans,  whose  native  numerals  go  up  as 
far  as  100,000.  Even  this  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency, however,  did  not  quite  satisfy  the 
devouring  mathematical  passion  of  Labil- 
liardiere,  who  asked  them  what  they  called 
ten  times  that  number,  and  so  on,  until  he 
had  finally  made  them  give  him  names  for 
all  the  subsequent  decimal  stages,  up  even 
to  one  thousand  billions.  The  polite  Ton- 
gans, anxious  to  oblige  a  benevolent  and 
generous  scientific  gentleman  in  so  unim- 
portant a  matter,  proceeded  at  once  to  sup- 
ply him  with  words  which  the  unsuspecting 
explorer  immediately  wrote  down,  and  duly 
printed  as  mathemetical  terms  in  the  ac- 
counts of  his  travel.  But  alas  for  the  du- 
plicity and  theunscrupulousnessof  savages! 
The  supposed  numerals  in  their  higher 
ranges  were  really  the  rudest  and  nautiest 
words  in  the  Tongan  language,  with  which, 
as  missionaries  subsequently  discovered, 
the  evil-disposed  Polynesians  had  success- 
fully imposed  on  the  bland  and  childlike 
innocence  of  a  scientific  stranger.  Such 
are  the  dangers  of  leading  questions  ad- 
dressed in  an  imperfectly  understood  tongue 
to  the  wicked  minds  of  the  children  of  na- 
ture. The  children  of  nature  promptly 
respond  in  the  precise  spirit  of  an  East- 
end  Arab.  —  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 


Poor  Teachers,  Poor  Pay. 

"The  ease  with  which  any  girl  or  boy  can 
become  a  teacher  makes  the  position  one 
of  great  uncertainty.  In  many  cases  a 
pupil  of  one  term  becomes  an  applicant  for 
the  position  of  teacher  the  next  term  and 
often  gets  the  place.  This  is  the  disgrace  of 
our  calling,  and  so  long  as  entrance  into 
the  teacher's  vocation  is  so  easy,  so  long 
will  its  ranks  be  crowded  with  an  army  of 
incompetents,  and  the  pay  be  a  miserable 
pittance.  Many  a  school  girl  bids  against 
a  competent  teacher,  and  the  economical 
school  board  gives  her  the  place  on  the 
plea  of  economy.  —A.  J.  Smith. 


Grammar  and  Sentiment. 

"A  kiss  is  but  a  common  noun,"  cried  Sue; 

"Yes,  very  common,"  artlessly  cried  Lou — 
But  as  she  caught  a  merry  glance  she  hushed 
Her  silvery  voice  and  beautifully  blushed. 

"Yet  if  'tis  common  it  is  proper  too!" 
Cried  Mae — a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  of  blue. 

"It  can't  be  both!"  said  Mabel,  much  perplexed — 
And  so  they  argued  out  the  question  vexed. 
To  one  thing  each  at  last  made  up  her  mind: 
A  kiss  was  something  hard  to  be  declined. 

— Lippincotfs. 
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First  College  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  college  founded  in  the  United 
States  was  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  three  miles  west  of  Boston. 
Six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  this 
region  by  the  English,  the  following  entry 
appears  on  the  colony's  records,  under 
date  of  October  28,  1636:  "The  court 
agreed  to  give  400/.  towards  a  schoale  or 
coliedge,  whearof  200/.  to  bee  paid  the 
next  yeare,  and  200/.  when  the  worke  is 
finished,  and  the  next  court  to  appoint 
wheare  and  what  building."  The  next 
year  the  court  ordered  that  the  college 
should  be  at  "Newetowne,"  and  designated 
the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  with 
ten  others,  including  the  principal  laymen 
and  ministers  of  the  colony,  among  whom 
were  John  Cotton  and  John  Winthrop,  to 
have  charge  of  the  undertaking.  A  school 
was  started  with  a  few  pupils,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  a  small  part 
of  the  grant  of  ^"400  was  ever  paid,  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  the  feeble  condition 
of  the  colony's  resources,  so  that  the  real 
founder  of  the  college  was  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard,  who  died  in  1638,  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival  in  America,  and  bequeathed 
to  the  college  his  library  and  ^700  in 
money.  The  new  college  was  therefore 
called  Harvard,  and  the  name  Newtown 
was  changed  to  Cambridge  in  honor  of  the 
university  town  of  the  same  name  in  Eng- 
land. In  1638  a  class  began  a  course  of 
college  studies  thereunder  Nathaniel  Eaton. 
The  first  graduating  class  of  the  college,  in 
1642,  consisted  of  nine  members. 

—  Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 


The  Public-School  Journal  Club 

Catalogue  is  now  from  the  press  and  a  copy  has  been 
mailed  to  every  paid  up  subscriber  who  has  applied 
for  it  as  shown  by  the  records  of  our  office. 

Teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  other 
schoo  jofficers  will  find  it  the  most  complete  cata- 
logue of  school  supplies  and  stationery  ever  issued. 
Its  production  has  been  delayed  several  months  on 
account  of  the  labor  involved,  but  we  are  confident 
members  of  the  club  will  feel  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  delay  when  they  have  examined  the 
catalogue. 

It  is  not  designed  for  free  distribution,  but  will  be 
mailed,  postpaid,  to  every  subscriber  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  who  has  paid  up  for  the  current 
year,  and  who  applies  for  it. 

These  conditions  govern  its  free  distribution. 
These  conditions,  too,  govern  the  issuance  of  the 
Membership  Card,  which  entitles  holder  to  special 
rates  on  all  our  goods  (see  advertisement  on  another 
page). 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  entitled  to  catalogue 
and  card,  and  have  not  yet  received  it,  a  card  no- 
tice of  this  fact,  to  our  publishing  office,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  will  bring  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 

—4 


Editorial  Mention. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carlinville  public  schools 
has  been  received.  It  contains,  besides  the  report 
of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  R.  B.  Anderson,  a  list 
of  teachers,  and  the  course  of  study  and  rules  of 
the  schools.  It  is  a  neat,  well  printed,  pamphlet. 

Supt.  J.  K.  Waltz,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  died  on  Sat- 
urday, March  22.  Mr.  Waltz  was  a  prominent 
superintendent  in  Indiana  of  long  and  successful 
experience.  His  many  warm  friends  in  the  state 
will  be  pained  to  hear  of  his  decease. 

Dr.  E.  J.  James,  formerly  of  Illinois,  is  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  Prof.  James  is  a  leading  thinker  and 
writer  upon  this  science  in  the  East,  and  is  a  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

State  Supt.  La  Follette,  of  Indiana,  will  probably 
be  the  next  representative  to  congress  from  his 
district.  Mr.  La  Follette  is  popular,  capable,  and 
ambitious;  why  should  he  not  go  to  congress  if  he 
wishes  to  ?    Congress  needs  many  men  like  him. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  report  of  A.  S. 
Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  New  York.  It  is 
a  masterly  work.  The  volume  makes  up  nearly 
1,200  octavo  pages,  and  each  page  presents  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  educational  work  and  workers 
of  the  state. 

Capt.  Mitchell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  North  Dakota,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Bismark,  March  16,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  large  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  education,  in  the  Sunday-school,  in  law, 
and  in  the  army,  and  was  universally  esteemed. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Iowa  legislature 
will  come  to  its  senses  before  passing  a  state-uni- 
formity-text-book law.  What  they  should  do  is  to 
give  each  school  corporation  the  power  to  purchase, 
in  the  market,  free  text-books  for  the  schools,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  This  is  probably  what  they 
will  do. 

Teachers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  No.  3  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Garmo's  "Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School"  is  about  ready  for  the  printer,  and  will  be 
out  in  a  few  weeks.  See  general  announcement  in 
advertising  pages.  No  series  of  language  books 
yet  published  has  attracted  so  wide  and  so  favorable 
a  notice. 

Prin.  O.  F.  Barbour,  of  Rockford,  111.,  has  joined 
forces  with  H.  D.  Newson  &  Co.,  of  Broadway, 
New  York,  to  organize  a  teacher's  excursion  for 
next  summer  to  visit  Ireland,  Wales,  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Scotland.  Time,  six  weeks, 
and  entire  cost  of  trip  $195.  Write  to  him  if  you 
want  to  go  to  Europe. 

The  County  Superintendents  of  Iowa  have  per- 
fected an  organization  of  a  State  Reading  Circle 
for  the  teachers  of  that  state.  Supt.  C.  F.  Saylor, 
of  Des  Moines,  is  the  State  Manager,  and  A.  R. 
Sale,  of  Mason  City,  is  treasurer.  State  Supt. 
Sabin  is  chairman.  The  organization,  outline  of 
course,  number  of  books  to  be  read,  and  general 
plan,  are  in  general  accord  with  those  of  Illinois, 
where  the  Reading  Circle  has  been  quite  success- 
ful. The  great  value  of  the  Circle  to  the  teachers 
of  the  county  is  very  manifest  to  those  superintend- 
ents whose  teachers  have  pursued  it  generally  and 
faithfully.  It  will  work  a  great  change  in  the  views 
of  the  teachers  about  teaching  in  a  very  few  years. 
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The  president  of  the  school  board  of  New  York 
City  says  to  the  Pan  American  delegates,  that  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  are  the  best  in  the 
country.  Since  when,  Mr.  President  ?  Point  out 
the  school  please.  What  do  you  mean  by  best? 
The  general  opinion  among  teachers  throughout 
the  country  is  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
poorest  schools  in  the  country.  You  have  many 
good  teachers,  but  you  throttle  them  with  your 
abominable  politics.  The  result  is  that  your  schools 
are  being  suffocated.  Let  a  little  pure  air  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  into  them  and  give 
your  teachers  a  chance.  They  will  make  good 
schools  if  you  and  your  superintendent  will  let  them. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

We  receive  one  or  two  scores  of  letters  every 
month  commending  our  magazine  in  the  highest 
terms.  It  is  "level-headed,"  or  "a  source  of  in- 
spiration," or  "the  best  paper  they  ever  saw,"  or 
"  the  best  paper  in  America,"  and  the  last  is  that 
"it  is  the  best  educational  paper  in  the  world." 
Now  let  our  readers  and  contemporaries  understand 
that  we  make  no  such  extravagant  claims  for  it. 
All  we  do  claim  is  that  we  are  trying  our  best  to 
make  a  readable  and  helpful  periodical  for  intelli- 
gent teachers.  All  we  ask  is  that  our  "readers" 
will  read  it,  and  that  those  who  believe  in  it  will 
endeavor  to  extend  its  influence  and  subscription 
list. 

Wisconsin  is  having  a  struggle  over  her  compul- 
sory education  law.  The  point  of  dispute  is  that 
which  demands  that  the  schools  of  the  state,  private 
and  public,  be  taught  in  the  English  language.  This 
means  much  more  to  Wisconsin  than  it  does  to  Illi- 
nois. She  has  a  large  foreign  population  that  is 
very  clanish,  and  in  many  communities  does  not 
know  any  better  than  to  suppose  that  they  can  or- 
ganize a  little  Sweden,  or  Norway,  or  Poland,  in 
the  heart  of  America.  But  even  in  Wisconsin  it 
will  be  better  to  hold  on  to  an  effective  compulsory 
law,  without  the  English  language  provision,  than  to 
lose  the  compulsory  provision.  General  intelligence 
is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than  is  the  language 
in  which  men  think. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Lindner's  Empirical 
Psychology,  recently  translated  by  Dr.  DeGarmo, 
and  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  is  receiving 
favorable  comment  by  some  of  our  best  judges  of 
psychological  literature.  Pres.  Albee,  of  the  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  State  Normal  School,  has  this  to  say: 
"  Lindner  is  at  once  profound  and  clear, — two  terms 
that  can  rarely  be  combined  in  designating  the 
work  of  a  German  thinker.  Greatly  as  we  have 
admired  the  contributions  of  Spencer,  Bain,  and 
Sully  to  the  discussion  of  psychological  problems, 
they  have  all  joined  the  ranks  of  their  predecessors 
in  lacking  the  pedagogic  appeal  to  the  student's  in- 
trospection and  test  of  reality.  No  branch  of  ordi- 
nary curricula  calls  for  so  much  skillful  aid  and 
stimulus  to  employ  the  text-book  strictly  as  a  guide 
to  thought,  and  not  as  a  substitute,  as  does  the 
science  of  mind.  Hence,  only  the  most  original 
and  realistic  teachers  have  been  able  to  obtain  re- 
sults in  class  work  which  lifted  the  study  of  psy- 
chology above  contempt.  This  key-note  of  the 
best  and  most  definitely  true  teaching  appears  upon 
nearly  every  page  of  Lindner.  As  I  weigh  terms 
employed,  I  could  wish  that  such  as  'concept,' 
and  some  others,  were  not  weighted  so  heavily, 
when  needless;  but  the  author  may  congratulate 
himself  that  his  American  editor  was  a  clear-minded 
psychologist  as  well  as  a  translator." 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Washington  Territory.  The 
report  is  exhaustive,  presenting  in  addition  to  the 
usual  statistics,  a  complete  review  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  rules  and  regulations  for  teachers  and 
pupils,  an  outline  of  a  course  of  study,  examinations, 
and  school  forms. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Principals'  Association,  in  March. 
Our  correspondent  has  given  in  another  place  a  full 
account  of  the  meeting  from  his  point  of  view.  It 
was  certainly  inspiring  to  see  so  many  eminent  men 
and  women  attending  with  such  manifest  interest  to 
discussions  of  the  underlying  principles  of  educa- 
tion. One  was  impelled  to  compare  the  present 
with  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  such  meetings  were 
very  rare  in  this  country,  and  if  they  were  held,  the 
time  was  consumed  in  a  different  way.  There  is  a 
healthy  growth  in  "grace  a*nd  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth"  among  our  principals  of  Chicago,  and 
one  source  of  their  inspiration  is  the  "grace  and 
knowledge  of  the  truth  "  that  warms  the  heart  and 
inspires  the  thought  of  the  superintendent. 

Do  you  want  a  perfect  Slate  Cleaner,  see  page  23; 
Slates,  see  page  22;  Erasers  or  Crayon,  see  page  21; 
a  Mici-oscope,  see  page  107;  Books,  professional  or 
for  home  reading,  see  pages  130  to  137,  of  our  cata- 
logue just  issued. 

We  are  gratified  with  the  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of 
the  articles  of  Dr.  Harris,  on  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, that  have  been  appearing  in  this  journal  for 
more  than  two  years.  From  California  to  Maine 
come  the  declarations  that  they  are  the  greatest 
contributions  to  educational  psychology  made  in 
this  century.  Of  course  there  are  thousands,  like 
some  of  our  own  valued  contributors,  who  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  understand  them.  This  is 
not  because  the  articles  are  not  plain,  for  they  are 
simplicity  itself ;  but  it  is  because  these  persons 
cannot  approach  the  subject  from  the  right  stand- 
point. The  man  or  woman  immersed  in  material- 
ism over  his  eyes  can  see  nothing  in  them.  He  who 
conceives  that  matter  is  "  stuff"  out  of  which  mind 
has  made  the  material  universe,  will  never  be  able 
to  understand  these  articles  until  he  abandons  that 
standpoint.  Much  of  the  popular  psychology  is 
either  fundamentally  materialistic,  or  its  view  of 
the  world  is  like  our  conception  of  a  steam  engine. 
It  looks  upon  mind  or  God  as  the  steam  or  force 
that  "makes  the  wheels  go  round;"  but  of  the 
wheels  it  has  no  account  to  render. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  a  phobia  for  all 
kindsof  thinkingthat  are  "philosophical."  To  them 
philosophy  is  an  airy  nothing.  They  know  noth- 
ing and  believe  in  nothing  they  cannot  see,  taste, 
or  handle.  "The  woods  are  full  of  them."  They 
wear  a  supercillious  curl  to  the  lip  whenever  the 
word  philosophy  or  even  psychology  is  mentioned. 
They  know  that  what  they  can  see  or  feel  is  all 
they  can  know,  and,  more  wonderful  still,  they 
know  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  know.  In  short 
they  are  omniscient.  Well,  let  us  bear  with  them 
while  they  disport  themselves  as  little  divinities. 
The  number  is  increasing  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  solved  all  the  problems  of  the  universe  and 
who  are  seeking  for  something  rational  upon  which 
to  stand  while  studying  them.  These,  as  they  come 
to  see  what  wonderful  revelations  Dr.  Harris  is 
making,  are  constantly  giving  expressions  of  delight. 
Good.  But  we  wish  we  could  hear  more  from  the 
teachers  of  psychology  in  our  Normal  schools. 
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To  Our  Subscribers.  — i.  Please  read  the  stand- 
ing matter  found  on  first  editorial  page  of  every  is- 
sue. Read  it  once.  It  makes  a  few  fair,  simple 
statements  of  mutual  interest  to  both  subscriber  and 
publisher.  They  are  easily  understood  and  one 
reading  will  commit  them  to  memory.  The  same 
or  similar  statements  are  found  in  the  editorial  or 
publisher's  column  of  every  periodical  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  If  you  want  your  address  changed  notify  the 
publisher;  do  not  ask  the  postmaster  to  "forward" 
journal  to  your  new  address.  He  cannot  forward 
second-class  mail  matter  unless  additional  postage 
is  prepaid.  It  is  this  mistake  of  subscribers  that 
leads  to  many  misunderstandings. 

There  are  a  few  postmasters  who  go  to  their  hon- 
orable positions  on  qualifications  other  than  intel- 
lectual. Some  of  this  sort  get  into  office  with  each 
change  in  the  administration.  The  weather  at  such 
times  seems  especially  productive  of  poorly  quali- 
fied and  careless  postmasters.  We  have  heard  it  in- 
timated that  "politics"  has  some  influence  to  the 
same  end,  so  it  may  be  unfair  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  weather  wholly.  A  postmaster  of  this  sort  will 
hold  a  periodical  in  his  office,  addressed  to  some 
subscriber  who  has  moved  or  temporarily  changed 
his  address,  till  five  or  six  issues  are  on  his  hands, 
and  then  notify  the  publisher.  Or  it  may  be  he  will 
turn  the  whole  lot  into  the  stove  or  generously  dis- 
tribute them  among  friends. 

When  the  owner  of  them  has  made  inquiry,  a  few 
of  these  "servants  of  the  people"  have  been  known 
to  deny  that  any  copies  had  been  received.  This 
prevarication  is  in  part  excused  because — well,  be- 
cause tellinur  the  truth  in  the  premise  would  subject 
them  to  fine  and  official  decapitation,  as  such  treat- 
ment of  Uncle  Sam's  mail,  even  of  the  "second- 
class,"  is  criminal. 

Send  your  order  for  change  of  address  to  the  pub- 
lisher, not  to  the  postmaster. 

3.  Do  not  ask  for  nor  expect  the  publisher  to  send 
you  back  numbers  issued  three  to  six  months  before. 
He  would  gladly  do  so  if  he  could,  but  he  can't. 

4.  All  subscribers  on  list  of  the  Council  and  the 
Illinois  School  Journal  went  on  the  list  of  The 
Public  School  Journal.  The  latter  journal  has 
been  continued  to  their  addresses  just  the  same  as  its 
predecessors  would  have  been  continued. 

In  the  last  issues  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Illinois 
School  Journal,  this  matter  was  fully  set  forth;  also 
in  first  issue  of  The  Public  School  Journal. 
Every  subscription  contract  of  its  predecessors  has 
been  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  latter.  This  we 
think  our  subscribers  will  unanimously  admit 

We  receive  the  announcement  and  program  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  As- 
sociation just  as  the  forms  for  our  April  issue  are 
closing.  This  we  regret,  as  we  deske  to  give  the 
meeting  a  more  extended  notice  than  our  now  lim- 
ited space  will  permit.  The  Association  meets 
at  Rock  Island,  April  25  and  26.  Complete  hotel 
and  railroad  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  as 
the  facilities  for  reaching  Rock  Island  are  excellent, 
a  large  attendance  is  assured.  The  Association 
should  especially  recognize  the  committee  that  pre- 
pared its  program.  Whoever  may  be  its  members, 
they  have,  in  our  humble  opinion,  succeeded  in  ar- 
ranging one  of  the  best  programs  that  has  yet 
reached  our  desk.  It  is  in  subject-matter  live,  in- 
teresting, sensible,  from  start  to  finish.  More  about 
it  next  month.  We  notice  the  tasteful  omission, 
too,  of  "Prof.,"  "Ph.D.,"  "A.  M  ,"  "Dr.," 
"LL.  D.,"  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
our  Northern  Illinois  friends. 


Artists  and  art  students  will  find  something  to 
their  interest  on  pages  119  to  123  of  our  new  cata- 
logue. 

THE  WORK  IN  HENRY  COUNTY. 

The  Superintendent  of  Henry  connty,  111.,  has 
made  a  new  departure,  and  held  his  annual  insti- 
tute in  March  this  year.  The  writer  met  there  more 
than  two  hundred  earnest  men  and  women  who 
had  come  from  the  schools  of  country  and  town,  to 
spend  a  week  in  considering  questions  connected 
with  the  education  of  themselves  and  the  children. 
It  was  a  week  of  genuine  inspiration  to  the  better 
and  the  more  earnest  teachers,  and  of  helpfulness 
to  all.  Supt.  Williams  thinks  that  when  the  insti- 
tute continues  but  one  week  the  time  should  be 
devoted  to  broadening  the  view  and  getting  a 
higher  outlook  of  the  purpose  of  education,  and 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
teaching.  Dr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  of  St.  Louis, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  Shakesperean  critics  in  the 
world,  delivered  two  lectures  daily  on  the  dramas 
of  Shakespeare,  that  gave  to  his  audience  an 
idea  of  Shakespeare  beyond  anything  they  had  yet 
conceived.  He  talks  in  an  unkown  tongue  to 
some,  of  course,  but  to  many  he  opens  vistas  more 
or  less  distinctly  seen  of  the  immensity  and  gran- 
deur of  this  poet's  conceptions,  that  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  greater  interest  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  the  other  "world  poets."  In  addition  to 
this,  Prof.  DeGarmo  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"  Language  Teaching,"  and  the  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine, a  series  of  exercises  or  studies  on,  "What  the 
Teacher  should  know  about  the  mind,  and  how  to 
educate  it."  Instruction  in  Music  and  Temperance 
Physiology,  was  also  given.  The  insiitute  was 
unique  in  this,  that  the  number  of  different  sub- 
jects was  limited,  and  enough  time  devoted  to  each 
to  accomplish  something.  It  was  an  ideal  institute, 
considered  from  the  stand-point  of  its  purpose,  men- 
tioned above. 

Supt.  Williams  has  proved  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  devoted  superintend- 
ents in  the  state.  He  is  not  disposed  to  talk  much, 
but  his  work  talks  for  him  in  a  convincing  manner. 
Henry  county  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  pro- 
gress now  going  on  in  her  public  schools. 


The  Public-School  Register  and  Record 

Has  been  from  the  press  for  three  months.  .In  this 
time  it  has  been  submitted  to  over  four  hundred  su- 
perintendents, commissioners,  and  secretaries  of 
boards  of  education.  Of  the  three  hundred  or  more 
expressed  opinions  of  it,  not  a  single  aoverse  criti- 
cism has  been  received.  This  we  think  quite  a  com- 
pliment to  the  men  whose  ideas  it  presents,  as  well 
as  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  Record. 

In  our  judgment  it  is  as  complete  and  simple  as  a 
classification  record  can  be  made.  It  requires  but 
one  entry  of  the  names  of  pupils  for  entire  term  for 
both  attendance  and  classification;  its  system  of 
marking  is  the  simplest  that  can  be  devised;  its  new 
features  are  all  essential  features;  it  reports  fully 
without  being  complex. 

The  only  extra  work  it  entails  upon  the  teacher  in 
keeping  it,  is  just  where  the  experience  of  years  has 
shown  a  little  extra  effort  and  care  is  needed  —at  end 
of  term,  in  making  a  full  report  to  the  succeeding 
teacher  and  the  county  superintendent,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  school. 

Circulars  and  sample  sheet  to  any  address.  Spe- 
cial rates  for  introduction.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  or  Bloomington. 
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Michigan  University  enrolls  eighty-six  more  stu- 
dents than  Harvard.  Things  can  grow  larger  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley;  there  is  more  room. 

Prof.  Bangs,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  died  recently  at 
his  home.  He  was  one  of  the  old  guard  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state,  having  been  in  active  service 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  Most  of  this  period  has  been 
spent  in  private  schools.  He  was  a  conscientious 
and  devoted  teacher,  and  highly  respected  by  his 
pupils  and  by  the  community. 


The  Magazines. 

St.  Louis  Magazine  has  for  its  April  Table  of 
Contents,  "European  Recollections,"  An  American 
Traveler;  "First  and  Last,"  a  poem,  Belle  H.  Mar- 
ton;  "Love  and  Peril,"  a  story,  The  Marquis  of 
Lome;  "The  Leading  American  Novelist,"  R.  E. 
P.;  "Solitude,"  a  poem,  Rev.  Isaac  K.  Fuller; 
"The  Literary  Wayside,"  Alexander  N.  DeMerril; 
"On  Bon-owing  Books,"  a  paper,  James  S.  Stew- 
art; "The  Round  Table,"  Light  Moods. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  this  month  opens  with 
"  Some  Popular  Objections  to  Civil  Service  Re- 
form," part  one,  by  Oliver  T.  Morton.  "  Over  the 
Teacups,"  No.  V.,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  interpretation  as  given  is,  two  worlds,  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  separated  by  the  thinnest  of 
partitions.  The  lower  world  is  that  of  questions; 
the  upper  world  is  that  of  answers.  Endless  doubt 
and  unrest  here  below;  wondering,  admiring,  ador- 
ing certainty  above. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  April  comes  filled  with  its 
usual  amount  of  good  reading.  Ten  illustrations  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  drawn  by  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  with  Andrew  Lang's  Comment  on  the 
Comedy,  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  "  Shakespe- 
rian  Revivals."  Henry  C.  Lukens  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  the  humorous  element  in  our  litera- 
ature,  his  article,  "American  Literary  Comedians," 
is  illustrated  with  several  portraits.  Among  other 
striking  contents  is  "  The  New  York  Maratime  Ex- 
change." In  the  Editor's  Easy  Chair  are  dis- 
cussed, "College  Alumni  Dinners;"  the  "Ange- 
las;" "What  Francis  Saved  at  Pavia;"  "Our 
Social  Absurdities  our  own." 

The  Home,  School,  and  Nation,  is  a  new  maga- 
zine, published  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
growth  of  patriotism  among  the  people.  Rt.  Rev. 
Samuel  Fallows,  D.D.,  and  Martin  L.  Welleston, 
A.  M.,  are  the  editors.  It  is  published  in  Chicago, 
and  is  illustrated.  The  School  Department  is  edited 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Burt.  It  will  be  devoted  chiefly 
to  reading  and  readings  for  the  young  people. 
Miss  Burt  has  convictions  upon  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing literature  to  children  that  make  her  a  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  writer. 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam  edits  the  Kindergarten 
Department,  and  Walter  S.  Lyman  the  Department 
of  Elocution.  This  is  a  well  printed  and  attractive 
magazine.  Its  declared  purpose  will  be  a  passport 
to  the  favor  of  all  people.  To  our  own  thinking 
every  good  periodical  is  a  magazine  of  patriotism  in 
any  true  sense  of  that  term,  and  we  greet  with 
pleasure  every  special  effort  made  to  make  people 
love  their  fatherland. 

There  is  always  room  for  a  good  and  helpful 
magazine,  and  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  new 
candidate  to  public  favor  is  worthy  of  the  active 
approval  of  all.  We  predict  for  the  new  venture  a 
large  success. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  contains  in  the 
April  number  several  articles  that  will  be  interesting 
to  teachers.  "Science  in  the  High  School,"  by 
David  Starr  Jordan;  "Is  Education  Opposed  to 
Motherhood,"  by  Alice  B.  Tweedy;  "  Slojd,"  by 
F.  B.  Arngrimsson.  In  Correspondence,  "Moral 
Instruction  in  our  Public  Schools,"  is  discussed,  etc. 

Wide-Awake  for  this  month  is  a  true  April  num- 
ber, and  is  opened  with  a  burst  of  Easter  beauty  and 
hope.  The  frontispiece,  "  Easter  Offerings,"  is 
beautiful  as  the  embodiment  of  youthful  bloom  and 
gladness.  "The  Pilgrim's  Easter  Lily,"  a  story  by 
Mi-.  Butterworth,  presents  the  claim  of  the  "  May- 
flower "  (or  Arbutus)  to  become  the  national  flower 
of  America.  The  legend  is  beautiful,  and  would 
go  far  to  settle  the  question,  were  we  to  follow  our 
sympathies  for  the  Pilgrims.  The  stories  for  the 
little  folks  in  this  magazine  are  amusing  and  inter- 
esting, some  of  them  true,  as  "How  Simon  and 
Sancho  Panza  helped  the  Revolution,"  by  Oliver 
R.  Seward;  "Work  and  Play,"  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Fre- 
mont; "  Nervy 's  Wicked  Summer,"  by  Lucia  Chase 
Bell. 


Book  Reviews. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Number  44  of 
this  popular  series  contains  the  two  charming  stories 
of  "Waste  Not,  Want  Not,"  and  "The  Barring 
Out,"  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  Price,  15  cents.  Those 
who  have  read  "Careful  Ben  and  the  Whipcord"" 
in  the  old  readers,  will  recognize  the  value  of  this 
number  for  supplementary  reading  matter. 


Lamartine's  Jeanne  d'Arc.    Published  by  D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

This  is  an  edition,  in  paper  cover,  of  Lamar- 
tine's Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  French  language.  Stu- 
dents of  French  will  find  this  an  excellent  and 
cheap  edition  of  this  master-piece  of  a  great  author. 


The  Normal  Course  in  Reading.    By  Emma 
J.  Todd  and  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.    The  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Readers.    Published  by  Sil- 
ver, Burdett,  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
This  is  a  new  series  of  readers,  edited  by  Miss 
Todd,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  primary  teach- 
ers in  Illinois,  and  by  Supt.  Powell,  of  the  public 
schools  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  formerly  in  Au- 
rora, 111.    A  primer  of  preliminary  work  is  to  pre- 
ceed  this  series,  and  is  now  in  press. 

This  series  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  method  and 
matter  common  to  most  school  readers.  The  au- 
thors have  struck  out  in  a  new  line. 

The  purpose  of  the  books  is  to  train  the  child, 
(a)  to  observe  carefully  and  to  think  about  what  he 
sees;  (6)  to  express  these  thoughts  in  good  English; 
{c)  to  read  these  thoughts,  written  or  printed;  (d)  to 
study  objects  of  nature;  and  (<?)  to  form  the  habit  of 
looking  for  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads.  In  ad- 
dition it  may  be  added  that  the  aim  of  the  series  is 
to  cultivate  a  love  for  reading  in  the  child,  and 
train  the  hand  to  draw  what  the  eye  sees.  This 
statement  of  purpose  indicates  the  character  of  the 
books.  We  may  say  of  the  matter  in  general,  that 
it  is  a  series  of  studies  in  nature.  Objects  are  to  be 
studied  and  the  thought  of  the  lesson  suggested 
before  the  lesson  is  to  be  read.  The  first  reader 
presumes  that  a  course  of  preliminary  work  has 
made  the  child  able  to  read  his  thoughts  in  script 
with  some  readiness  before  this  reader  is  begun. 
All  the  numbers  are  strictly  reading  books,  but  the 
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plan  supposes  some  preliminary  study  of  the  matter 
treated  of  in  each  lesson.  Number,  plants,  and 
animals  are  the  topics  considered  in  the  First  Reader; 
plants,  animals,  the  human  body  and  form  in  the 
second,  and  the  air,  plants,  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals, and  some  select  readings,  in  the  Third. 

The  books  are  a  series  of  graded  exercises  in 
learning  to  think,  and  to  express  these  thoughts, 
and  to  read  them  when  written  or  printed.  The 
exercises  are  well  chosen  and  well  graded.  A  hasty 
examination  of  the  plan  of  these  books  suggests  to 
the  reviewer  that  more  emphasis  is  given  to  reading 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thoughts  already  ac- 
quired, than  to  reading  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
new  thought. 

The  books  are  well  printed  and  well  bound,  and 
are  well  illustrated.  No  teacher  or  superintendent 
should  select  readers  for  his  schools  without  first 
examining  these  new  candidates  for  public  favor. 


Aus  dem  Staat  Fredrichs  des  Grossen.  Von 
Gustav  Freytag.  Edited  by  Herman  Hoyer,  Ph. 
D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston  and 
Chicago. 

This  is  a  masterly  essay,  and  deals  chiefly  with 
the  working  of  the  mind  of  the  great  Prussian,  and 
the  building  of  that  character  which  has  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  admiration  of  many. 
It  is  published  for  students  of  the  German  language, 
and  has  an  appendix  containing  ample  notes.  It 
is  in  paper  cover  and  inexpensive. 


A  Primer  of  French  Literature.  By  F.  M. 
Warren,  Ph.  D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston. 

Mr.  Warren  has  given  in  his  little  volume  an 
outline  of  French  literature,  based  on  lectures  given 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  To  a  student  of 
French  literature  this  book  will  be  of  great  value, 
and  it  will  be  of  general  value  to  every  student  of 
literature. 


Observation  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Schools. 
By  Louisa  P.  Hopkins.  Lee  &  Shepard,  publish- 
ers, Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  little  volume  of  four  parts.  The  first 
forty-one  pages  is  a  series  of  ''Sense  Lessons," 
the  next  thir:y  nine  pages  treats  of  "  Plant  and  An- 
imal Life,"  the  next  fifty-three  pages  "Physical  Phe- 
nomena of  Nature,  and  the  Human  Body,"  and  the 
last  seventy-six  pages,  "Physical  Exercises  and 
Manual  Training."  This  is  a  valuable  book  to  any 
teacher  looking  for  suggestions  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing or  training  in  any  of  the  departments  named. 
Louisa  P.  Hopkins  is  supervisor  of  elementary  sci- 
ence in  the  Boston  schools,  and  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  prepare  a  helpful  manual  for  teachers.  This 
is  such  a  manual,  and  will  be  worth  many  times  its 
price  to  any  teacher  in  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  who  will  read  it. 


Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years.  The  Autobiography 
of  an  American  Woman.  By  Frances  Willard. 
Published  by  Womans'  Temperance  Publication 
Association. 

This  book  was  written  by  request  of  the  white 
ribbon  women  of  America,  of  whom  Miss  Willard 
is  the  leader.  It  is  the  story  of  her  life,  beginning 
as  a  welcome  child,  going  on  to  a  romping  girl,  a 
happy  student,  a  roving  teacher,  the  tireless  traveler, 
a  temperance  advocate  and  organizer,  and  lastly  a 
woman  in  politics.    In  her  home  life  we  find  the 


model  American  home,  so  far  as  the  relation  be- 
tween parents  and  children  is  concerned.  As  a 
teacher,  she  had  her  hobbies,  one  of  which  she 
says  was,  "  to  interest  the  children  in  the  history, 
poetry,  and  morals  that  are  bound  up  in  single 
words."  Trench  was  one  of  her  favorite  authors. 
She  says,  "I  collated  from  his  sparkling  pages 
many  a  picture  for  the  children,  drawn  out  from  a 
single  word  written  by  me  on  the  board  and  copied 
by  them  as  they  sat  behind  their  desks."  She 
gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  words  studied  in  her 
composition  class, — Paltroon,  supercilious,  aston- 
ished, halcyon,  fortnight,  scape-goat,  mythology, 
sandwich,  silhouette,  etc.  Another  hobby  was  self- 
government  for  the  girls.  Each  was  to  do  as  she 
pleased,  "so  lon^  as  she  pleased  to  do  right."  Then- 
pledge  was:  "I  will  try  so  to  act  that,  if  all  others 
will  follow  my  example,  our  school  would  need  no 
rules  whatever."  Her  life  as  a  temperance  advo- 
cate, is  really  a  history  of  the  "  Woman's  Crusade  " 
against  the  liquor  traffic,  and  of  the  "Womans' 
Christian  Temperance  Union,"  of  which  she  is  the 
leader,  and  whose  growth  and  phenomenal  success 
must  be  attributed  largely  to  her  wonderful  ad- 
ministrative talent,  and  her  great  desire  to  be  of  use 
to  her  fellows. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

THE  MEETING  AT  ST.  PAUL. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
is  already  making  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  teachers  and  their  friends  to  St. 
Paul  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  ,  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  July  next.  The  North- 
western contemplates  running  numerous  special 
trains  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the 
teachers  and  their  friends,  and  as  the  line  pene- 
trates the  most  thrifty  and  attractive  portions  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  touching  many  of  the 
famous  Summer  Resorts  enroute,  a  delightful  jour- 
ney is  insured  by  the  selection  of  the  Northwestern 
for  the  trip.  Circulars  containing  full  information 
regarding  all  details  of  the  trip,  cost,  accommoda- 
tions at  St.  Paul,  features  enroute,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in 
preparation  and  will  in  due  time  be  mailed  to  all 
persons  making  application  for  them.  Address  E. 
P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent  C.  &  N.  W. 
Railway,  Chicago,  111. 

homeseekers'  and  harvest  excursions 
South,  at  One  Half  Rates,  via  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  On  April  22,  May  20,  September  9 
and  23,  and  October  14,  1890,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  to  all  stations  on  its  line  in  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  excepting  Mem- 
phis and  New  Orleans. 

Tickets  are  limited  to  return  within  thirty  days, 
and  are  good  for  stop-over  privileges  south  of  Cairo, 
both  going  and  returning.  The  following  are  the 
principal  points  where  Northern  people  are  settled: 
Jackson,  Tenn.;  Holly  Springs,  Durant,  Aberdeen, 
Canton,  Jackson,  Terry,  Crystal  Springs,  Wesson, 
Brookhaven,  McComb  City,  Miss.  ;  Kentwood, 
Roseland,  Amite, Hammond,  Jeannerette,  Jennings, 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

For  through  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest 
Ticket  agent.  For  further  information  and  copies 
of  the  "  Southern  Homeseekers'  Guide,"  and 
Farmers'  and  Fruit  Growers'  Guide  to  McComb 
City,"  apply  to  F.  B.  Bowes, 

Gen'l  Northern  Pass.  Agent, 

194  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 
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REWARD  CARDS. 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers  who  wish  reward 
cards  for  pupils  of  mixed  ages,  we  have  made  up 
a  package  ol  fifty  fine  cards,  suitable  for  pupils 
of  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

This  package  we  will  send  you  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1.50.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Public  School  Publishing  Co. 

homeseekers'  and  harvest  excursions 
West,  at  One  Half  Rates,  via  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  On  April  22d,  May  20th,  September 
9th  and  23d,  and  October  14th,  1890,  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  to  all  stations  west  of  and 
including  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  which  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing prominent  points:  Webster  City,  Ft.  Dodge, 
Storm  Lake,  LeMars,  Sioux  City,  Cherokee, 
Onawa,  Sheldon,  Iowa,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Tickets  are  limited  to  return  within  thirty  days, 
and  are  good  for  stop-over  privileges  west  of  Iowa 
Falls,  both  going  and  returning. 

Solid  trains,  consisting  of  elegant  free  reclining 
chair  cars,  and  Pullman  palace  sleepers,  leave  Chi- 
cago at  1:00  p.  m.,  and  11:35  P-  m»>  an(l  run 
through  to  Sioux  City  without  change. 

For  through  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest 
Ticket  Agent;  and  for  copy  of  pamphlet  descriptive 
of  towns  in  Northwestern  Iowa,  entitled  "Homes 
for  Everybody,"  apply  to  F.  B.  Bowes, 

Gen'l  Northern  Pass.  Agt. 
194  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

According  to  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.'s  American 
Newspaper  Directory  for  1890,  Illinois  is  now  the 
second  state  in  the  Union  in  the  number  of  news- 
papers printed,  having  1,308,  while  Pennsylvania 
has  but  1,281.    New  York  has  1.778. 


wanted. 

Agents  to  sell  Blackboard  Material  and  Mani- 
kins; men  accustomed  to  these  lines.  Fine  induce- 
ments offered  to  the  right  paities.  Goods  best  in 
the  market.    State  experience.  Address, 

Thomas  Kane  &  Company, 

137--139  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

County  superintendent  Cannon,  of  Mercer  county, 
111.,  says  The  Public-School  Journal  is  "the 
best  school  journal  on  earth."  The  publishers 
would  be  hard  to  please  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  such  an  approval  as  that. 

Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

Teachers  and  others  interested  in  educational 
matters  who  contemplate  attending  the  National 
Educational  Meeting  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  July, 
living  West  of  or  near  the  Missouri  river,  who  de- 
sire information  as  to  excursion  rates  or  other  trans- 
poriation  matters,  should  communicate  with  Mr.  J. 
R.  Buchanan,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Sioux  City  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  "North- Western 
Line,"  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  St.  Paul  Line  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  affords  the 
best  means  of  transportation  from  all  Missouri 
cities  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Leaving  Kan- 
sas City  it  follows  the  Missouri  river  through  Leav- 
enworth, Atchison,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  Council 
Bluffs,  and  Sioux  City,  thence  through  LeMars, 
Iowa,  and  Mankato,  Minn. 

Mr.  Buchanan  will  furnish  information  cheerfully, 
and  all  from  the  section  West  of  the  Missouri  river 
who  contemplate  attending  this  meeting,  should 
communicate  with  him. 
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Hydes  Practical  Lessons  in  English 

This  Series  consists  of  Two  Books'.    The  First  contains  Picture  Lessons,  Reproduction,  and 
Dictation  Exercises,  as  well  as  practice  in  Letter  Writing  and  Memorizing.  The 
Second  is  intended  for  Grammar  Schools  and  covers  such  technical 
grammar  as  is  essential  to  correct  use  of  Language. 


Hyde's  Lessons  in  English  have  been  J 
already  introduced  into  the  schools  of  120  \ 
towns  and  cities  in  New  England  alone,  and  | 
into  a  very  large  number  of  other  schools  in  J 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
are  giving  complete  satisfaction 


ana  in  every  case  \ 
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J  If  You  are  Looking  for  books  in  Read- 
t  ing,  Elementary  Science,  Number,  Supple- 
\  mentary  Reading,  Geography,  etc  ,  we  will 
\  send  you  complete  lists  and  circulars  upon 
J  application. 


In  order  to  make  these  books  more  widely  known,  we  will  send,  until  July  1st,  one  copy  of  each 
book  for  half  price  and  postage;  thus,  First  Book,  23  cents;  Second  Book,  39  cents. 
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■  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  a  brain  food.    It  increases  the  capacity  for  mental  labor,  and  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer.    It  rests  the  tired  brain  and  imparts 
thereto  new  life  and  energy. 

Dr.  D.  P.  McClure,  Rantoul,  Illinois,  says: 
"Very  beneficial  to  strengthen  the  intellect." 

Dr.  O.  C.  Stout,  Syracuse,  New  York.,  says: 

"  I  gave  it  to  one  patient  who  was  unable  to  transact  the  most  ordinary  business,  because  his  brain  was 
Hired  and  confused  '  upon  the  least  mental  exertion.    Immediate  benefit,  and  ultimate  recovery  followed." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  L 


BBWAJRB  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION;— Be  sure  the  word  "Horsford's"  is  printed  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious. 
Never  sold  in  bulk. 


LOOK  HERE. 

Are  you  reading  up  for  examination  ?  If  so,  send 
$1.00  for  a  Teachers'  Examiner,  giving  questions 
and  answers  on  all  the  branches,  common  and 
higher,  taught  in  our  schools.  Address, 

Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  is 
not  the  oldest,  but  in  many  respects  the  best  line 
from  Chicago,  or  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and 
DeMoines  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  cele- 
brated compartment  sleeping  cars,  built  expressly 
for  and  run  only  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas 
City  Railway  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  are  pro- 
nounced by  old  and  experienced  travelers  to  be  the 
most  comfortable  and  luxurious  sleeping  cars  in  the 
world.  The  ventilation  of  these  cars  is  simply  per- 
fect. Be  sure  your  tickets  take  you  over  this  de- 
servedly popular  line. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  advertisement  of  A.  M.  Edwards  on  another 
page  describes  something  new  and  interesting  to 
every  teacher.    Look  it  up. 

Office  of  the  Railroad  Secretary,  ) 
353  Maple  St  ,  Englewood,  111.  j" 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Teacher's  Assciation  to  arrange  for  the  excursion  of 
teachers  to  St.  Paul  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  met  at 
IO  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  January  25,  and  adopted 
the  Burlington  Route,  Chicago,  Burlington  &Quincy 
Railroad,  as  the  official  route  for  the  Illinois  teach- 
ers to  St.  Paul. 

At  this  early  date  arrangements  for  the  official 
train  carrying  the  teachers  and  their  friends  from 
Illinois  have  not  been  perfected,  but  as  soon  as  com- 


pleted, which  it  is  expected  will  be  between  April  I 
and  15,  the  details  of  the  same  will  be  announced. 
After  that  date  all  teachers  and  their  friends  will  be 
furnished  with  full  information  in  regard  to  the  trip 
by  the  members  of  the  committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  work  for  the  committee 
by  districts.  A  complete  official  folder  will  then  be 
issued,  containing  information  as  to  transportation 
arrangements,  hotel  rates,  and  also  in  regard  to  ex- 
cursion trips  beyond  St.  Paul.  For  parties  who  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  official  arrangements 
made,  the  committee  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any 
inquiries,  and  to  furnish  aid  in  securing  accommo- 
dations by  any  other  route.  The  committee  urge 
that  the  Illinois  teachers  individually  interest  them- 
selves inthe  great  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul.  Illinois  should 
be  strongly  represented  in  it.  Any  communications 
in  reference  to  the  excursion  may  be  sent  to  the 
railroad  secretary.  Homer  Bevans, 

March  I,  180,0.  Railroad  Secretary. 

TEACHERS'   EXCURSION   TO  ST.  PAUL. 

For  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
July,  1890,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co.  will  sell  reduced  rate  excursion  tickets 
from  Chicago  and  all  other  points  on  its  5,700  miles 
of  thoroughly  equipped  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and 
North  Dakota;  and  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  St.  Paul  and  re- 
turn for  this  occasion  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  For  circulars  of  information 
containing  further  particulars,  please  address  A.  V. 
H.  Carpenter,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


4°4 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 

CATARRH. 

Hay  fever,  catarrhal  deafness.  A  new  home 
treatment.  Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian  tubes.  Mi- 
croscopic research,  however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
fact,  and  the  result  is  that  a  simple  remedy  has  been 
formulated  whereby  these  distressing  diseases  are 
rapidly  and  permanently  cured  in  from  one  to  three 
simple  applications,  made  at  home  by  the  patient 
once  in  two  weeks.  A  pamphlet  explaining  this 
new  treatment  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  three  cents 
in  stamps  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son, 
337  and  339  West  King  street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

TO   SUPERINTENDENTS,    TEACHERS,    AND  FRIENDS 
OF  EDUCATION. 

All  interested  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  July  8  to  II,  1890,  will  naturally  begin 
to  make  preparations  at  an  early  day  for  so  impor- 
tant an  event.  The  matter  of  railway  transporta- 
tion is  one  of  the  first  to  be  considered.  Attention 
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is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and 
Kansas  City  railway  offers  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
the  safe  and  speedy  carriage  of  delegations  from  the 
various  states.  Its  new  and  supurb  equipment,  con- 
sisting of  elegant  day  coaches  and  splendid  vesti- 
buled  compartment  sleeping  cars,  makes  travel  by 
this  popular  line  luxurious.  Its  dining  car  service  is 
unexcelled.  The  route  traverses  the  beautilul  wes- 
tern prairies,  which  are  seen  at  their  best  in  the  early 
days  of  July.  Enough  of  rugged  scenery  is  en- 
countered along  the  noble  Father  of  waters  and  the 
various  smaller  streams  to  intensify  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip.  Information  regarding  rates,  etc.,  will  be 
duly  furnished.  Every  accomodation  will  be  af- 
forded, including  special  trains  where  necessary. 
Write  the  undersigned  for  copy  of  circular  describ- 
ing route  and  offering  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

W.  H.  BUSENBARK, 

Chicago,  111.  Gen'l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agt. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the 
formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affec- 
tions, also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous 
Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I 
will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this 
recipe  in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full 
directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail, 
by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W. 
A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Was  it  Good  Teaching? 

We  gave,  in  the  April  number  of  The 
Journal,  a  description  of  some  good  teach- 
ing observed  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
Chicago.  It  was  our  privilege  to  witness 
some  teaching  east  of  the  Alleghanies  about 
the  same  time.  We  shall  try  to  portray 
what  we  saw  as  we  saw  it,  and  the  reader 


may  judge  how  it  should  be  classed  as  to 
merit. 

The  building  was  a  new  one,  well  planned 
and,  therefore,  well  lighted.  A  lady  was  in 
charge  of  the  most  advanced  room — a  sixth 
or  seventh-year  grade, — who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship  of  this  building 
because  of  excellent  service  as  a  grade 
teacher.  She  evidently  possessed  "govern- 
ing" power.  The  building  and  her  own 
room  were  in  good  order,  and  the  pupils 
were  attentive  to  duty.  All  the  needed 
physical  conditions  were  present. 

The  first  class  called  after  the  visitor 
entered  was  studying  grammar,  using 
"Green's  Introduction,"  if  we  remember 
correctly.  When  the  class  was  called,  the 
pupils  sitting  in  the  first  three  or  four  rows 
took  seats  elsewhere  and  the  class  occupied 
their  seats.  The  recitation  was  opened  by 
the  teacher  asking  the  number  of  the  page 
on  which  the  lesson  began.  It  was  the 
page  on  which  are  found  the  definitions  of 
the  different  verb-forms. 

The  teacher  and  class  proceeded  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

Teacher. — What  is  the  common  form  of 
the  verb  ? 

Mary.  —  (Repeated  definition  in  book). 

Tr. — Give  an  example,  John. 

John. — (Gives  the  example  in  the  book). 

Tr. — Henry,  what  is  the  emphatic  form? 

Henry. — "The  emphatic  form  is  do  or  did 
prefixed  to  the  common  form." 

Tr. — Fred,  give  an  example. 

Fred. — (Gives  the  example  in  the  book). 

Tr. — Kate,  give  another  example. 

Kate. — "Did  you  go  to  town  to-day  ?" 

Tr. — Why  is  that  in  the  emphatic  form? 

Kate. — "Because  it  has  do  or  did  prefixed 
to  the  common  form." 

Tr. — Fanny,  what  is  the  progressive 
form  ? 

Fanny. — (Gave  the  definition  in  book). 
By  a  similar  process  the  other  definitions 
were  repeated  and  examples  given.  Some- 
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times  we  noticed,  from  the  wrong  use  of  a 
word,  that  the  pupil  was  evidently  not 
thinking  of  the  meaning  of  the  definition. 
In  such  case  the  teacher  would  generally 
give  the  word  or  call  upon  some  one  else 
to  give  it,  and  the  pupil  would  then  repeat 
the  statement  as  corrected.  We  were  not 
able  to  see  that  he  understood  it  any  bet- 
ter with  the  right  word  than  he  did  with 
the  wrong  one. 

It  seemed  to  the  visitor  as  if  the  pupils 
had  photographed  that  page  of  the  text- 
book upon  the  memory,  and  were  reading 
off  the  words  as  they  saw  them. 

The  examples  and  applications  made 
were  of  the  most  mechanical  type.  It  was 
purely  the  form  that  was  in  the  mind.  What 
was  the  thought  that  this  form  expressed 
did  not  seem  to  be  considered.  Much  less 
did  the  pupils  seem  to  have  any  notion  that 
the  character  of  the  thought  to  be  ex- 
pressed must  determine  the  form  for  ex- 
pressing it. 

We  read  some  days  later  a  report  in  the 
New  York  daily  papers  of  the  answers 
given  by  pupils  from  the  schools  to  a  set 
of  examination  questions  that  were  given 
to  test  the  applicants'  mental  ability  and 
the  intelligence  with  which  they  had  pur- 
sued their  school  studies.  The  questions 
were  easy  enough  to  any  young  person  of 
the  age  mentioned,  who  had  studied  intelli- 
gently and  had  not  simply  memorized  ver- 
bal statements  and  arbitrary  processes. 
The  answers  published  were  as  devoid  of 
sense  as  we  should  expect  the  answers  of 
these  pupils  to  be  to  questions  that  could 
not  be  answered  by  some  statement  in  the 
book.  We  could  see,  too,  in  these  published 
answers  that  the  pupils'  memory  of  state- 
ments had  become  confused.  They  had 
linked  the  wrong  questions  and  answers 
together,  and,  in  some  cases,  had  badly 
mixed  two  or  more  answers  to  different 
questions  in  their  attempts  to  reproduce 
the  groups  of  words  they  had  learned. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  life,  as  we  sat 
before  the  class,  we  heartily  endorsed,  for 
a  few  moments,  Col.  Parker's  philippic 
against  the  grammars,  and  would  have  en- 
joyed applying  the  torch  to  "such  rubbish." 

Poor  grammars!  How  we  do  abuse  them 
for  the  misuse  we  make  of  them! 

We  asked  this  lady,  who  was  evidently 
devoted  and  conscientious,  and  who  really 
thought  she  was  doing  God's  service  in  this 
teaching  of  grammar,  what  aim  she  had  in 
view.  We  wished  to  know,  as  she  was 
made  to  understand,  what  real  and  abiding 
good  she  thought  was  to  come  to  the  chil- 


dren from  this  study  of  grammar.  At  first 
she  was  staggered  by  the  question,  but  as 
soon  as  she  came  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  asked  in  the  spirit  of  fault-finding,  but 
in  order  to  know  what  she  was  thinking  of 
the  matter,  she  replied  very  courteously 
and  with  genuine  sincerity.  She  admitted,, 
substantially,  that  the  children  had  very 
few  ideas  corresponding  to  the  statements 
they  made.  They  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  repeating.  But  she  believed 
that  if  they  learned  these  definitions  now 
they  would  fill  them  with  meaning  later  on. 
Besides,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  milk  in 
the  cocoanut,  the  regents  issued  examina- 
tion questions  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  of  certain  grades,  and  the  standing 
of  schools  and  of  teachers  was  estimated 
by  the  ability  of  pupils  to  answer  these 
questions.  She  was  ambitious  that  when 
her  pupils  came  to  take  this  examination 
they  should  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. She  was,  therefore,  drilling  them 
thoroughly  on  all  kinds  of  questions  simi- 
lar to  those  that  had  been  asked  by  the 
Board,  looking  forward  to  this  examina- 
tion. 

We  did  not  learn  whether  her  school  was 
subject  to  examination  by  the  regents,  but 
we  saw  that  her  ambition  was  to  have  her 
pupils  pass  it  when  they  came  to  it.  Her 
method  of  reasoning  seemed  to  be  that  if 
the  pupils  learned  the  answers  of  a  great 
many  questions  in  grammar,  some  of  those 
answers  would  serve  them  a  good  turn  at 
this  examination. 

When  she  was  asked  if  she  did  not  be- 
lieve that  those  children  might  be  led  to 
see  the  relation  of  the  thought  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  form  of  the  sentence  for  ex- 
pressing it,  and  that  these  forms  were  diff- 
erent because  of  the  different  ideas  and 
thoughts  we  wished  to  convey,  she  con- 
fessed that  she  had  not  thought  much  about 
that;  that,  possibly,  something  might  be 
done  more  than  she  was  doing  along  that 
line. 

Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  this 
method  of  teaching,  we  confess  that  we 
left  that  school  with  a  heavy  heart.  Here 
was  a  bright,  capable  woman,  and  some 
unusually  bright  children  virtually  wasting 
their  energies  in  doing  nothing  of  any 
value.  A  very  brief  conversation  showed 
that  all  this  teacher  needed  was  some  in- 
spiration that  would  come  from  a  better 
outlook  and  a  broader  view  of  the  purpose 
of  school  education.  She  was  capable  of 
taking  this  view,  but  there  was  evidently 
no  one  to  lead  the  way.    The  superinten- 
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dent  was  a  drone  of  the  first  order  in  the 
educational  hive,  though  a  gentleman  ami- 
able, and  evidently  popular  among  people 
and  teachers.  It  was  plain  that  he  was 
the  mechanic  in  the  realm  of  spirit.  Year 
after  year  he  has  been  pursuing  his  reg- 
ular round,  attending  to  the  machinery  of 
the  schools,  and  satisfied  if  the  schools 
looked  well,  and  the  children  could  answer 
his  book  questions.  This  is  not  a  description 
of  this  individual  superintendent,  but  of 
the  type.  All  this  poverty  of  performance 
in  the  schools  of  that  city,  for  we  were  evi- 
dently taken  to  one  of  the  best  schools, 
was  primarily  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
supervision.  Good  supervision,  when  too 
much  work  is  not  demanded  of  the  force, 
will  make  good  schools.  It  will  either  make 
good  teachers  out  of  those  in  the  schools, 
or  it  will  substitute  for  the  hopeless  cases 
those  who  can  become  teachers.  The 
country  is  sadly  in  need  of  more  compe- 
tent superintendents  of  schools. 


The  Bible  in  the  Public  School. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has 
unanimously  decided  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains sectarian  teachings,  and,  therefore,  is 
prohibited  by  the  constitution  from  enter- 
ing, as  a  whole,  the  common  schools  of 
the  state.  The  decision  does  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  book  consisting  of  Bible  ex- 
tracts that  are  non-sectarian,  nor  does  it 
touch  the  question  of  religious  instruction 
that  is  common  to  all  sects.  The  consti- 
tution forbids  sectarian  instruction,  and  the 
Court  holds  that  the  general  reading  and 
use  of  the  Bible  involves  sectarian  instruc- 
tion, or  instruction  peculiar  to  a  religious 
sect.  We  see  nothing  in  this  decision  that 
should  give  any  lover  of  the  Bible  concern. 
The  exclusion  of  the  book,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  sectarian;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  contains 
those  special  teachings  or  doctrines  upon 
which,  as  a  foundation,  the  different  reli- 
gious sects  have  built  up  their  systems  of 
theology  and  creeds,  can  offend  no  one 
who  is  not  a  bibliolater.  If  the  sectarian 
teachings  of  the  King  James  edition  of  the 
Bible  are  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics, 
they  have  no  more  claim  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  than  have  the  sectarian 
teachings  of  the  Douay  version,  which  form 
the  pillars  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
if  they  are  offensive  to  Protestants.  Under 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  Wisconsin 
neither  has  the  right  to  a  hearing  in  the 
common  school.    If  this  decision  shall  re- 


sult in  the  preparation  of  a  book  of  non- 
sectarian  extracts  from  the  Bible,  and  its 
introduction,  in  place  of  the  entire  volume, 
into  those  schools  where  Bible  reading  has 
been  practiced  heretofore,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  putting  something  of  real  and 
general  value  into  this  exercise. 

But  there  is  nothing  unfriendly  to  the 
proper  use  of  what  the  Bible  contains  in 
this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
constitution  declares  that  the  free  schools 
shall  be  free  from  sectarian  religious  teach- 
ing, and  the  Court  has  affirmed  that  some 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  sectarian 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution, 
and  are,  therefore,  prohibited.  This  seems 
to  be  the  whole  of  the  matter. 


The  School-book  Combine. 

The  educational  and  the  public  press 
have  given  some  space  of  late  to  the  publi- 
cation of  information  and  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  character  and  probable  effect 
of  the  consolidation  into  one  firm  of  four  of 
the  leading  school-book  publishing  houses 
of  the  United  States.  These  publications 
seem  to  be  inspired  by  members  of  these 
firms,  and  by  their  agents.  The  members 
are  favorable  to  the  combination  and  state 
grounds  for  the  movement  that  seem  to 
promise  cheaper  books  for  the  people  and 
a  better  margin  of  profit.  The  agents  are 
generally  unfavorable  to  the  consolidation, 
and  the  articles  inspired  by  them  are  notes 
of  warning  and  prophesies  of  evil.  They 
tell  us,  in  substance,  that  it  means  inferior 
school  books  at,  ultimately,  a  higher  price. 
They  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  the  business  of  publication 
and  repression  has  been  carried  on  hereto- 
fore, and  predict  for  the  future  the  repres- 
sion of  the  best  books,  and  the  publication 
of  the  poorest,  because  they  are  prepared 
with  scissors  and  paste. 

The  public,  in  general,  knows  next  to 
nothing  about  either  the  profits  or  the 
losses  and  expenses  of  the  school-book  pub- 
lishing business.  The  methods  pursued  by 
agents  have  favored  the  impression  that  the 
profits  must  be  enormous  to  justify  the 
reckless  expenditure  of  money  and  books 
they  often  make. 

Looked  at  from  the  stand-point  of  some 
experience  in  the  business,  and  of  no  finan- 
cial, or  other  interest  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  school  books,  it  seems  as  if  the 
combination  would  be  favorable  to  our 
educational  progress. 
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There  are  five  or  six  publishing  firms 
that  supply  nearly  all  the  books  used. 
Each  has  been  compelled  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  to  defend  its  interests  from 
the  attacks  of  others,  and  to  extend 
them  by  attacking  others  in  turn.  There 
has  been  a  declared  peace  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  the  night  assaults  and  guerrilla 
warfare  has  gone  on.  The  agents  must  do 
something  to  justify  the  payment  of  their 
salaries.  Their  instructions  are  to  let  their 
neighbors'  holdings  alone.  They  have 
obeyed  by  putting  school  boards  and  teach- 
ers under  obligations  to  them  for  favors 
offered  and  accepted.  In  the  fullness  of 
time  a  change  of  books  takes  place  with 
the  agent  a  thousand  miles  away.  It  is  a 
great  surprise  to  him,  and  is  set  down  as 
another  evidence  of  the  superior  merit  of 
his  wares.  Now  he  would  be  more  than 
human  who  represented  the  losing  firm  in 
this  deal,  if  he  did  not  get  even,  with  attor- 
ney's fees  and  interest  to  boot,  before  he 
made  his  annual  report. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  these  firms  would 
make  more  money,  and  could  afford  to  sell 
books  cheaper  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
would  stop  this  needless  expense.  Such  a 
combination  will  make  it  practicable  to 
reduce  these  expenses,  which  are  now  very 
heavy. 

Again,  the  great  public  has  become  in- 
terested in  securing  cheaper  school  books. 
The  legislators  go  at  it  in  a  bungling  fash- 
ion to  supply  this  demand,  and  saddle  upon 
the  people  a  heavier  expense  and  a  poorer 
quality  of  books,  whenever  they  undertake 
it.  Such  a  combination  as  this  will  make 
it  possible  for  it  to  meet  this  demand  for 
the  cheapest  books.  It  can  publish  cheap 
books  cheaper  than  any  state  can  pub- 
lish them.  It  must  also  publish  a  suffi- 
cient number  and  variety  of  the  best  books 
or  the  smaller  firms  will  take  its  trade. 

Of  course  one  can  speculate  about  what 
would  happen  if  these  whales  should  com- 
bine to  eat  up  the  little  fish  and  then  should 
run  up  the  price  of  school  books  after  they 
had  established  their  "corner."  But  the 
legislatures  would  still  have  their  remedy, 
which  would  be  a  constant  menace  against 
a  movement  of  that  sort.  And  it  might  be 
proper  to  remark  that  real  whales  do  not 
eat  fish.  They  seem  disposed  to  let  them 
have  a  chance  to  grow  to  be  whales  if  the 
leviathan  germ  is  within  them.  This  may 
be  "mere  speculation,"  but  some  whales 
consider  it  good  business  sense. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  such  a  combina- 
tion as  this  will  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 


picion from  the  start.  The  term  "trust" 
will  be  applied  freely,  and  opposition  will 
be  favored.  Whiskey  trusts  men  can  look 
upon  with  indifference,  but  school-book 
trusts  would  be  execrated.  It  is  impossible 
to  establish  one  in  this  country  that  would 
continue  to  prosper. 

At  the  present  writing  we  confess  to  a 
disposition  to  look  with  favor  upon  this 
proposed  consolidation  of  the  great  book 
houses  into  one.  It  makes  possible  the 
publication  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest 
price.  If  such  a  house  shall  be  so  short- 
sighted as  not  to  see  that  a  trust  that  shall 
work  to  the  injury  of  the  people  is  not  the 
best  business  policy  for  it  to  pursue,  we 
think  that  the  public  will  be  able  to  protect 
itself  by  legislation  quite  as  well  then  as 
now.  These  houses  are  successful  and 
honorable  business  firms.  We  believe  the 
educational  public  will  take  them  at  their 
word  and  wait  for  results  that  are  promised 
and  which  are  evidently  practicable. 


The  Institute. 

The  teachers'  institute  is  the  school  for 
professional  training  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
teachers  of  this  country.  It  is  probable 
that  one-half  of  those  who  teach  cannot 
read  a  book  upon  the  theory  of  teaching 
so  as  to  obtain  any  help  from  it,  and  it  is 
probable,  too,  that  one-half  of  the  other 
half  never  will  read  such  a  book. — We  are 
speaking  of  the  teachers  of  the  whole  coun- 
try and  not  of  those  in  a  particular  district 
or  section,  where  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  people  is  high  and  there  is  an  efficient 
superintendent  in  charge. — If  these  three 
fourths  ever  get  any  start  in  reflecting  upon 
the  purpose  and  principles  of  teaching,  it 
must  be  given  to  them  at  the  county  insti- 
tute. A  majority  of  the  other  one-fourth 
have  learned  what  they  know  about  teach- 
ing by  private  study  and  by  experience.  The 
professional  school  reaches  directly  but  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  those  who  teach. 
And  of  these  professional  schools,  a  large 
number  of  them  are  academies  in  which 
teaching  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  or  more 
branches  taught. 

It  often  happens  that  in  a  single  institute 
of  three  or  four  weeks  with  first-class  instruc- 
tors, the  teachers  will  come  into  a  clearer 
apprehension  of  the  essential  laws  of  psy- 
chology and  of  teaching  than  others  have 
after  completing  a  course  at  some  so-called 
Normal  Schools. 

To  those  who  question  the  truth  of  this 
exposition  we  can  only  say  "Investigate  for 
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yourselves  with  minds  open  to  receive  all 
the  facts." 

The  County  Institute  is  of  transcendent 
importance  in  starting  the  teacher  upon  a 
line  of  study  of  the  theory  of  teaching. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  institutes; — the 
institute  of  one  week,  and  the  institute  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  latter  is  of  the 
character  of  a  school,  in  which  a  hasty 
view  of  the  branches  is  made,  as  well  as  the 
study  of  the  theory  and  its  application  of 
teaching  them.  Such  an  institute  is  espe- 
cially needed  by  the  young,  weak,  or  inex- 
perienced teacher. 

The  institute  of  one  week  is  the  ideal  in- 
stitute, as  distinguished  from  a  school.  In 
this  the  essential  facts  of  mind  and  a  few 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching 
are  the  leading  studies  and  some  subject 
like  literature  or  history,  presented  by  a 
master  like  Prof.  Denton  J.  Snider,  is  added 
for  variety  and  inspiration.  In  the  week's 
institute  the  aim  must  be  to  open  up  the 
subject  of  teaching,  giving  to  the  teachers 
higher  and  truer  conceptions  of  its  purpose 
and  of  the  process  by  which  that  end  must 
be  realized.  The  teacher  should  leave  the 
institute  seeing  the  supreme  importance 
and  real  nobility  of  his  calling,  and 
feeling  that  he  has  ascended  a  mount  of 
vision  not  before  attained.  It  seems  as  if 
in  every  three  or  four  weeks'  institute  the 
last  week  might  be  devoted  to  work  of  this 
kind. 

Now,  whether  the  institute  is  a  success 
or  an  expensive  farce  depends  upon  the 
instructors.  And  this  is  the  milk  in  the 
cocoanut  we  are  attempting  to  crack.  The 
county  superintendent  who  does  not  secure 
the  best  instructors  that  can  be  had  is  cul- 
pable. He  owes  it  to  his  teachers  and  to 
his  office  to  equip  the  institute  with  the 
best  teaching  talent  available.  And  he 
may  be  sure  that  poor  instruction  will 
make  a  worthless  institute. 

There  are  two  classes  of  poor  institute 
instructors.  The  one  only  knows  the  things 
that  are  the  common  knowledge  of  himself 
and  the  teachers.  On  the  new  theory  that 
persons  are  interested  only  in  what  they  al- 
ready know,he  ought  to  be  a  very  interesting 
and  inspiring  instructor.  But  unfortunately 
for  the  truth  of  that  theory  he  is  not. 

The  other  class  is  well  up  in  what  is 
common  to  all,  and  has  a  vague,  indistinct 
knowledge  of  some  things  the  teachers  do 
not  know.  He  undertakes  to  teach  these 
things  that  he  does  not  know  and  the 
result  is  a  dismal  failure.  We  have  heard 
persons  undertake  to  teach  psychology, 


for  example,  who  were  not  able  to  see 
the  subject  with  clearness  or  certainty. 
What  they  had  was  a  matter  of  memory 
more  than  a  matter  of  actual  insight  and 
personal  experience.  Teaching  psychol- 
ogy from  a  book  is  poor  business  in  an  in- 
stitute or  anywhere  else. 

The  county  superintendents  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  institute  everywhere.  The 
next  step  for  many  of  them  to  take  is  to  in- 
sist on  having  capable  instructors,  and  not 
permit  themselves  to  pay  their  own  polit- 
ical debts  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers 
of  the  county. 


Mind  Study. 


Doubt  is  frequently  expressed,  and  much 
more  generally  entertained,  of  the  practical 
worth  to  the  teacher  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  school  room  of  the  study  of  mind 
under  the  leadership  of  the  books  and  of 
teachers  of  psychology  in  institutes  and 
schools.  We  should  be  very  much  in- 
terested to  know  just  how  many  persons 
who  have  made  a  study  of  psychology  in 
normal  and  other  schools  are  conscious  of 
any  direct  assistance  in  the  teaching  of 
children  that  has  been  received  from  this 
study. 

We  do  not  make  this  remark  with  any 
feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  transcendent  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  to  the  teacher, 
but  because  we  would  like  to  know  how 
many  there  are  that  have  studied  psychol- 
ogy, who  have  gained  any  real,  vital  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  thereby.  Judging  from 
our  own  point  of  view  we  should  decide 
for  ourself  that  all  who  declared  their 
study  worthless  to  them  in  practice  had 
gained  no  real  knowledge  of  the  mind. 
We  are  inclined  to  affirm  that  when  the 
verdict  of  "  worthless  "  is  rendered  in  any 
given  case,  the  fault  is  in  the  teaching  quite 
as  often  as  in  the  student.  All  will  watch 
with  much  interest  the  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  DeGarmo 
in  this  Journal  with  the  hope  that  some- 
thing will  come  from  it  by  which  our 
method  of  teaching  this  subject  will  be 
improved.  How  any  one  can  suppose  that 
the  learning  of  definitions  and  the  classify- 
ing of  terms  can  be  of  any  value  to  a  be- 
ginner in  the  study  of  the  mind  is  a  marvel 
to  one  who  has  really  made  a  study  of  the 
mind  itself.  There  are  many  persons  who 
study  botany,  for  instance,  who  never  find 
this  science  in  the  plants  that  grow  around 
them,  but  see  it  only  in  the  book,  and  in 
"  plant  records  "  or  topical  outlines.  How 
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many  are  there  who  look  upon  the  science 
of  mind  as  embodied  in  a  book  or  an  "  out- 
line "  instead  of  as  existing  in  the  mind 
itself?  To  all  such,  psychology 'is  a  stum- 
bling block  and  foolishness.  Psychology 
is  a  natural  science,  and  may  be  studied 
with  a  living,  growing,  specimen  ever  in 
view,  if  one  will  but  shut  his  eyes  and  look 
at  it.  The  difficulties  of  this  study  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  not  easy, 
but  neither  is  it  difficult.  The  first  essen- 
tial is  that  we  approach  it  from  the  right 
point  of  view,  and  it  may  be  proper  to 
suggest  that  the  student  do  not  attempt  to 
jump  any  fences  or  ditches  until  he  comes 
up  to  them. 

The  right  point  of  view  is  that  from 
which  the  mind  itself  is  observed.  The 
book  may  be  a  great  help  in  teaching  us 
how  to  look  and  what  to  look  for,  but  what 
we  do  not  know  to  be  true  as  a  matter  of 
our  own  personal  experience  and  self- 
observation,  is  of  little  value  to  us.  But 
it  is  clear,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  any  mem- 
orizing of  definitions  or  of  statements  from 
a  book  is  a  great  waste  of  energy,  a  wrong 
done  to  the  student  by  creating  in  him  a 
disgust  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  of  studies,  and  a  cruel  murder  of 
the  innocents  who  undertake  to  follow 
such  leadership  in  good  faith. 


The  Compulsory  Law. 

The  educational  public  ought  to  see  that 
the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
laws  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  would  be 
harmful  to  educational  progress  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Every  one  who  reflects 
must  see  that  we  have  reached  that  period 
in  our  growth  when  the  safety  of  our  in- 
stitutions depends  upon  the  intelligence 
and  good-will  of  the  citizens.  The  schools 
must  be  made  the  avenues  through  which 
the  young  shall  be  prepared  to  exercise  the 
function  of  citizenship  with  intelligence 
and  the  feelings  of  patriotism.  The  states 
must  see  to  it  that  the  young  are  thus  pre- 
pared, and  not  trust  this  preparation  wholly 
to  parents  when  they  are  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  the  needful  education  of  their 
children.  A  public  tax  for  education  car- 
ries with  it  the  right  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  have  the  money  paid  for  school 
taxes  used  in  the  education  of  all  those 
children  who  are  not  educated  by  their 
parents. 

The  present  law  in  Illinois  is  what  is 
needed,  in  so  far  as  this  compulsory  feature 
is  concerned,  which  is  the  essential  feature. 
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There  are  some  details  of  method  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  that  may  work  a  hard- 
ship in  some  cases,  and  these  ought  to  be 
amended. 

There  are  parochial  schools  sustained 
because  those  who  support  them  feel  that 
instruction  in  religion  should  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  instruction  in  knowledge.  The 
present  law  gives  the  local  board  of  direc- 
tors the  right  to  close  up  these  schools  if, 
in  their  opinion,  the  instruction  given  in 
them  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
public  schools.  It  is  reported  that  some 
school  boards  have  no  more  wisdom  than 
to  play  the  petty  tryant  and  order  parochial 
schools  closed  even  when  every  subject 
in  them  is  being  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. A  slight  amendment  to  the  law 
will  make  this  tyrannical  use  of  power  im- 
possible. 

There  is  a  requirement,  too,  that  all  the 
subjects  in  parochial  schools  shall  be  taught 
in  the  English  language.  This  is  not  a  nec- 
essary provision.  It  is  plainly  the  right  of 
the  children  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language.  A  parochial  school 
that  refuses  to  do  this  is  not  fulfiling  its  duty 
by  the  children.  But  it  is  not  important  that 
arithmetic  and  geography,  etc.,  shall  be 
taught  in  the  English  language.  These 
minor  details  in  the  method  of  the  law 
threaten  its  usefullness  and  its  existance, 
and  they  are  non-essentials.  Let  them  be 
modified. 


A  Sensible  School-Book  Law. 

Iowa  has  been  saved  the  disaster  of  a 
school-book  law  like  that  which  hangs,  like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea,  around  the  educa- 
tional neck  of  Indiana,  California,  and 
Minnesota.  She  has  passed  a  sensible  law 
that  makes  it  possible  for.  any  community 
o  protect  themselves  from  the  oppression 
of  any  monopoly  by  going  into  the  open 
market  and  buying  the  books  for  the 
schools  of  the  lowest  bidder,  if  they  so 
choose.  This  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  procure  satisfactory  books  at  the  lowest 
prices,  and  to  supply  the  books  free  to  the 
children  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  This  law 
is  substantially  the  one  recommended  by 
State  Supt.  Sabin  in  his  report.  The  pas- 
sage of  it  shows  that  a  nearer  view  of  this 
school-book  question  reveals  to  intelligent 
legislators  that  the  best  thing  a  legislative 
body  can  do  is  to  give  to  each  community 
the  power  to  regulate  the  school-book  ques- 
tion as  seems  to  them  best. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discusssor.  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


W.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D.,  NATIONAL  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


XVIII. 


18.  Quantity  as  the  Basis  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

All  school  studies  that  deal  with  mathe- 
matics and  science  necessarily  involve  a 
use  of  the  category  of  quantity. 

What  is  the  first  origin  of  this  category 
of  quantity?  A  study  of  its  nature  will 
throw  light  on  this  question.  Quantity  is 
opposed  to  quality  as  well  as  to  self-activ- 
ity (that  is,  to  the  form  of  external  per- 
ception and  to  the  form  of  internal  percep- 
tion, see  chapter  2),  and  yet  it  presupposes 
both,  and  participates  in  both.  In  the  cate- 
gory of  quality  each  thing  is  limited  by  an 
environment  different  in  kind  from  itself. 
In  quantity  the  environment  of  each  unit 
of  number,  extension,  or  degree  has  an  en- 
vironment of  the  same  kind.  Its  other  is 
like  itself,  whereas  in  quality  everything 
is  regarded  as  different  from  the  others. 
Thus  while  quality  is  the  category  of 
difference,  quantity  is  the  category  of  in- 
difference. We  cannot  count  objects  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  we  abstract  from  their 
difference.  We  can  count  one,  two,  three 
oxen,  but  we  cannot  say  that  one  ox,  one 
sheep,  and  one  tree,  are  three  oxen,  or 
three  sheep,  or  three  trees.  But  we  can 
say  that  they  are  three  things,  three  objects, 
three  existences,  or  three  units  of  any  gen- 
eral class  that  includes  them  all.  We  must 
abstract  from  their  quality  and  go  back  to 
a  common  class  indifferent  to  their  special 
characteristics  in  order  to  count  them.  So 
too  of  all  extensive  magnitude.  We  must 
regard  the  mass  as  made  up  of  similar 
units  of  extension.  It  must  be  homoge- 
neous, in  short,  or  we  cannot  measure  it  as 
one  extension.  Take  together  a  cubic  yard 
of  wood  and  the  same  amount  of  sand 
and  we  do  not  have  two  cubic  yards  of 
sand  or  of  wood.    But  we  do  have  two 


cubic  yards  of  material  substance  or  two 
cubic  yards  of  space.  There  must  be  some 
common  genus  or  species  and  repetition 
of  the  same  individual  in  order  to  have 
quantity  at  all. 

The  reason  why  it  requires  a  higher  ac- 
tivity of  thought  to  think  quantity  and  un- 
derstand mathematics  than  it  does  to  per- 
ceive quality  (or  things  and  environments) 
lies  right  in  this  point.  The  thought  of 
quantity  is  a  double  thought.  It  first  thinks 
quality  and  then  negates  it  or  thinks  it 
away.  In  other  words  it  abstracts  from 
quality.  It  first  thinks  thing  and  environ- 
ment (quality),  and  then  thinks  both  as  the 
same  in  kind  or  as  repetitions  of  the  same. 
A  thing  becomes  a  unit  when  it  is  repeated 
so  that  it  is  within  an  environment  of  du- 
plicates of  itself. 

Take  the  idea  of  quality  and  rise  out  of 
it  to  quantity.  First  consider  one  thing 
opposed  to  an  environment  different  from 
it.  Then  consider  the  environment  as  an- 
other being,  opposed  again  to  its  environ- 
ment which  again  is  another  thing.  At 
once  we  have  a  congeries  of  things  limiting 
each  other  but  not  qualitatively.  We  have 
reached  quantity,  and  have  mutual  exclu- 
sion of  parts;  but  also  complete  continuity 
of  parts  because  all  are  repetitions  of  the 
same;  and  extension  or  number  is  present. 
In  quantity  we  have  repetitions  of  the  same 
unit  and  then  again  the  sum  or  the  whole 
is  a  unit  because  all  are  homogeneous. 

Quantity  is  in  fact  this  ratio  of  the  two 
units,  the  constituent  units  being  the  first, 
and  the  whole  or  sum  which  they  make  be- 
ing the  second  unit.  The  difficulties  in  the 
study  of  mathematics  increase  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  explicitness  of  this  ratio — 
that  is  to  say,  the  higher  mathematics  deals 
more  with  the  ratio  and  less  with  the  terms 
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of  the  ratio,  while  elementary  mathematics 
deals  more  with  the  terms  of  this  ratio. 
Elementary  arithmetic  begins  with  numer- 
ation or  counting,  in  which  the  unit  of  the 
sum  is  merely  stated  in  terms  of  the  con- 
stituent unit.  Seventeen  (17)  is  a  whole 
unit  or  unity  composed  of  seventeen  repe- 
titions of  the  constituent  unit.  Addition 
finds  the  sum  or  unity  of  different  numbers 
or  sums  by  counting  them  together,  and  it 
uses  remembered  countings  to  facilitate 
the  process.  In  subtraction  it  finds  a  con- 
stituent sum  from  a  higher  sum,  retracing 
the  process  of  addition.  In  multiplication 
the  constituent  sums  are  identical,  and 
hence  they  resemble  the  constituent  units. 
The  process  of  obtaining  the  result  is  facil- 
itated by  remembered  multiplications  or  re- 
petitions of  sums — the  multiplication  table. 
Division  is  the  same  process  of  repeated 
subtractions  in  order  to  ascertain  the  con- 
stituent sums.  Involution  and  evolution, 
dealing  with  powers  and  roots,  is  a  form 
of  multiplication  or  division  in  which  the 
sum  is  both  constituent  unit  and  unity;  or 
in  other  words,  the  factors  are  both  the 
same  number,  and  we  have  a  sort  of  self- 
relation  reached  in  quantity. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Hegel  (who 
invented  this  new  analysis  of  the  idea  of 
quantity)  that  science  continually  finds  in 
nature  this  preference  for  self-related  num- 
bers. The  law  of  gravity,  for  example, 
shows  us  a  ratio  between  the  square  of  the 
time  and  the  distance  fallen;  a  ratio  be- 
tween the  cubes  of  the  planetary  years  and 
the  squares  of  the  orbits  of  revolution.  In 
fact  space  is  three  dimensional — or  in 
some  sort  a  third  power  of  a  line. 

This  ratio  between  the  unity  of  the  sum 
and  the  elemental  or  constituent  unit  is  not 
explicitly  emphasized  in  the  most  elemen- 
tal processes  of  arithmetic — addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division.  But 
in  common  fractions  it  is  made  explicit  by 
expressing  the  quantity  by  means  of  two 
numbers.  Seven-eighths  is  neither  7  nor  8, 
but  their  ratio.  The  denominator,  8,  gives 
us  the  constituent  unit  (one-eighth),  and 
seven  gives  us  the  unity  of  the  sum,  or  ag- 
gregate. The  child  finds  that  it  requires 
a  double  act  of  the  mind  to  think  quantity 
at  all,  for  he  has  to  start  with  quality  and 
then  abstract  from  it  or  think  it  away. 
But  he  has  to  double  this  mental  act  again 
to  think  a  fraction.  He  thinks  the  simple 
number  8,  and  then  7;  then  he  combines 
them  in  one  thought,  and  his  result  is  the 
thought  of  this  fraction,  seven-eighths. 
The  operations  called  ratio  and  proportion 


— the  old  fashioned  "Rule  of  Three" — be- 
long to  the  same  degree  of  complexity  as 
common  fractions.  Hence  the  "Rule  of 
Three"  was  the  place  where  the  clumsy  wits 
of  the  pupil  proved  inadequate. 

"  'The  Rule  of  Three'  doth  puzzle  me, 
And  fractions  make  me  mad." 

In  fact  in  every  primary  school  there 
will  be  single  pupils  in  each  class  that 
seem  to  lack  the  strength  of  mind  to  think 
quantity  in  the  form  of  ratio.  They  will 
get  on  through  simple  addition  and  simple 
division,  but  they  cannot  deal  with  frac- 
tions because  these  involve  the  double  or 
triple  thought  of  two  terms  as  united  to 
form  a  result.  I  have  noticed  that  minds 
which  show  brilliancy  on  the  lower  plane 
of  unrelated  numbers  sometimes  encounter 
a  hard  limit  on  entering  the  study  of  theratio 
or  the  fraction,  and  break  down.  Again, 
there  is  a  very  large  percentage  that  halt 
on  the  bridge  over  from  arithmetic  to  al- 
gebra. They  can  think  particular  numbers, 
but  not  the  general  conditions  expressed 
by  formulae. 

Decimal  fractions  involve  one  step  of 
difficulty  higher  than  common  fractions. 
They  have  the  same  elements  of  ratio  with 
the  added  difficulty  that  the  denominator, 
instead  of  being  expressed  by  a  simple 
number  is  itself  a  ratio  and  must  be  cal- 
culated mentally  by  the  pupil  from  the 
number  of  decimal  places  occupied  in  ex- 
pressing the  numerator.  Hence  in  decimal 
fractions  we  have  a  double  ratio  to  think 
— a  further  step  of  complexity. 

Dana  P.  Colburn  made  an  excellent 
arithmetic  for  use  in.  normal  schools,  inas- 
much as  it  showed  the  algebraic  basis  of 
each  process.  He  made  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, when  he  attempted  to  introduce  the 
same  methods  into  an  arithmetic  for  mere 
elementary  pupils.  He  placed  decimal 
fractions  before  vulgar  fractions — a  correct 
process  in  the  normal  school,  where  nota- 
tion and  numeration  are  taught  in  view  of 
the  whole  theory  of  the  decimal  system, 
but  confusing  enough  to  the  pupil  learning 
arithmetic  for  the  first  time.  Here  was  a 
result  of  not  knowing  the  psychology  of 
quantity.  To  comprehend  a  ratio  requires 
more  than  twice  as  much  intellectual  effort 
as  to  understand  a  simple  term.  In  three- 
fourths  {%)  we  have  to  think  first  3,  and 
then  4,  and  then  their  relation — 3  as  mod- 
ified by  4,  and  4  as  modified  by  3 — just  as 
above  shown  in  the  example  of  seven- 
eighths.  Three  divided  by  four,  therefore, 
requires  three  steps  that  must  be  retained 
all  together.    In  the  lowest  mind,  a  new 
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subject  crowds  out  the  old  one;  it  cannot 
hold  two  ideas  at  once.  So  the  simplest 
mathematical  mind  can  hold  3  or  4,  but 
not  three-fourths.  Now  if  a  vulgar  frac- 
tion or  a  ratio  is  hard  to  think,  when  both 
the  terms  are  stated  explicitly  and  written 
out  in  full,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  handle 
a  fraction  where  only  the  numerator  is 
given,  and  you  are  obliged  to  make  a  men- 
tal calculation  to  deduce  the  denominator. 
A  decimal  fraction  demands  the  complex 
thought  required  to  think  a  ratio  plus  an- 
other more  complex  process  of  calculation 
to  determine  the  denominator.  Hence  the 
teachers  who  undertook  the  use  of  D.  P. 
Colburn's  "Common  School  Arithmetic" 
(and  I  was  one  of  them)  did  not  succeed 
until  they  had  inserted  the  subject  of  vul- 
gar fractions  as  a  step  in  teaching  deci- 
mals, by  writing  out  the  denominators  of 
the  decimals,  in  all  cases,  until  the  pupils 
had  become  familiar  with  the  process,  and 
could  supply  the  suppressed  term  mentally. 
To  apply  to  this  example  what  I  have  said 
regarding  the  explanation  of  pupil's  diffi- 
culties: It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Colburn  was 
an  excellent  teacher  of  arithmetic  to  nor- 
mal pupils,  so  far  as  a  deduction  of  rules 
is  concerned,  but  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  general  theory  of  quantity,  and 
consequently  failed  to  see  the  psychology 
of  the  sequence  of  topics.  The  general 
theory  of  a  subject  is  a  clue  to  the  psy- 
chology of  learning  it.  His  knowledge  of 
algebra  answered  to  reveal  the  psychology 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  process,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  construction  of  the 
rules;  but  to  know  the  fundamental  order 
of  subjects  requires  the  philosophy  of 
quantity  itself,  which  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  heard  of.    The  philosophy  of  quan- 


tity shows  three  steps  of  comprehension: 
the  first,  the  grasping  of  simple  numbers; 
the  second,  the  grasping  of  the  ratios  of 
the  first  order,  such  as  fractions  and  the 
"Rule  of  Three;"  the  third,  the  grasping  the 
ratios  based  on  involution  and  evolution — 
ratios  expressed  by  powers.  The  last  step 
is  the  hardest  to  understand,  because  there 
is,  first,  a  relation  of  the  simple  number  to 
itself — its  product  as  multiplier  and  multi- 
plicand to  produce  a  power;  and  secondly, 
the  index  which  shows  how  many  times  the 
operation  is  performed,  or  the  power  to 
which  the  number  is  raised. 

In  the  case  of  logarithms,  all  simple  num- 
bers are  regarded  as  powers  of  a  basal 
number,  and  only  their  indices  are  em- 
ployed, the  terms  of  the  ratio  being  en 
tirely  suppressed. 

Arithmetic  rises  into  difficult  regions  of 
thought  through  making  the  ratio  of  the 
two  orders  of  units  involved  in  all  quan- 
tity its  object.  Algebra  drops  out  the  defi 
nite  expression  of  the  two  orders  of  units 
between  which  the  ratio  exists,  and  deals 
with  ratios  altogether.  It  treats  of  the 
functions  of  quantity  and  elaborates  these 
only,  leaving  to  arithmetic  the  business  of 
evaluating  them  in  numbers.  The  com- 
plexity of  such  mathematical  thought  is 
obvious.  The  expression  of  this  ratio  be- 
comes still  more  explicit  in  Fluxions  and 
the  Differential  Calculus.  In  the  Calculus 
the  term  vanishes  as  having  a  distinct  value, 
and  the  ratio  becomes  all  in  all.  Inasmuch 
as  this  is  the  true  expression  for  quantity 
in  its  innermost  idea,  we  see  how  it  is  that 
the  Calculus  furnishes  such  a  wonderful 
key  for  the  explanation  of  the  movements 
in  nature.  Ratio  is  the  essence  of  quantity. 
In  the  Calculus  this  is  treated  adequaiely. 


PROPOSITIONS  REGARDING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

CHAS.  DEGARMO,  PH.D.,  NORMAL,  ILL. 


{A)  General  Principles. 

1.  Like  all  other  studies,  natural  science 
has  an  inherent  value  as  knowledge,  and  a 
formative  value  as  a  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline. 

2.  The  most  efficient  method  of  teach- 
ing it  must  be  determined  by  an  analysis 
of  those  mental  activities  which  lead  to  the 
best  results  in  mental  discipline.  Further, 
that  part  of  natural  science  which  should 


be  taught  in  elementary  schools  must  also 
depend  largely  upon  what  can  be  made 
valuable  for  discipline,  since  this  work  is 
designed  mainly  to  furnish  a  solid  basis  for 
all  our  future  knowledge. 

3.  The  first  question  to  be  decided, 
therefore,  is,  How  does  the  child-mind  act 
when  study  produces  its  best  results  in 
mental  discipline?  and  the  second  is,  What 
is  the  special  function  of  natural  science 
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in  this  activity,  and  how  can  it  best  be  real- 
ized? 

4.  Three  different  phases  of  thought  may 
be  distinguished  in  the  study  of  any  sub- 
ject: 1.)  The  Stage  of  Observation. — The 
acquirement  and  apprehension  of  new 
facts,  more  or  less  individual  in  their  na- 
ture. What  is  not  acquired  is  nothing  to 
mind;  and  what  is  not  understood,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  may  as  well  remain  un- 
known. In  elementary  education  espe- 
cially, new  elements  of  knowledge  must  be 
largely  concrete,  or  individual  facts,  for  the 
child  is  not  able  to  apprehend  underived 
generalizations.  2.)  The  Stage  of  Gener- 
alization.— The  conscious  derivation  of 
generalizations  from  these  concrete  data 
of  knowledge. — Unless  the  concrete  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  are  brought  into  rela- 
tion, they  remain  isolated  in  the  mind,  and 
without  significance.  Generalization  gives 
us  classes  and  laws  in  natural  science,  defi- 
nitions and  principles  in  mathematics,  rules 
of  action  in  ethics,  laws  and  principles  in 
political  and  economic  life.  Without  gen- 
eralization knowledge  would  be  a  wilder- 
ness of  unrelated  facts,  in  which  the  mind 
would  be  condemned  to  endless  and  aim- 
less wandering.  3.)  The  Stage  of  Applica- 
tion.— The  application  of  derived  general- 
izations to  a  wide  field  of  appropriate  new 
particulars. — This  is  illustrated  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  rule  in  arithmetic  to  a  large 
number  of  problems.  Without  such  appli- 
cation, any  generalization  would  remain 
vague  and  indefinite;  it  would  be  a  form 
with  but  slight  content,  nor  would  it  be 
long  remembered.  A  generalization  not 
made  by  the  pupil  is  to  him  an  empty 
form;  an  unapplied  generalization  is  a  use- 
less one. 

(£)  Educational  Value  of  Natural  Science, 
as  Tested  by  the  foregoing  Principles. 

I.  OBSERVATION. 

i.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
stage  of  observation  in  learning  is  an  im- 
portant one,  since  all  our  knowledge  starts 
with  and  presupposes  the  data  furnished 
by  the  senses.  The  question  is,  What  shall 
be  observed  in  school?  The  ideas  gained 
through  the  senses  are  symbolized  in  lan- 
guage by  words.  A  word,  however,  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  generalization, 
since  it  stands  for  it;  it  is  individual,  too, 
since  it  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses, 
and  since  it  applies  to  an  individual  thing. 
Words  themselves  may,  therefore,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  be  studied  and  observed  as  in- 
dividual or   concrete  things  (inflection, 


etymology,  spelling,  etc.),  but  mostly  they 
must  be  regarded  as  symbols  of  generaliza- 
tions. If,  then,  the  observation  stage  of 
thought  is  to  receive  the  attention  its  im- 
portance demands,  there  is  no  efficient 
way  but  to  begin  with  the  study  of  things, 
and  preeminently  with  the  things  of  nature. 
These  are  all  individual  and  concrete, 
whereas  words  are  symbols,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  symbols  of  generalizations. 

2.  a)  The  most  vital  thing  in  observation 
is  the  training  of  the  senses.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  child's  senses  are  to  become 
better  mechanical  instruments.  Nature 
has  placed  this  matter  mostly  beyond  our 
control.  It  does  mean  two  things:  1),  the 
habit  of  search  for  the  facts  of  nature,  and 
2),  a  quickened  perception  of  their  signifi- 
cance. Then,  to  see  well  is  not  so  much 
a  mechanical,  as  a  psychical  act.  In  this 
sense,  he  alone  sees  who  apprehends,  b) 
We  must,  therefore,  begin  with  the  thought- 
ful observation  of  a  single  natural  object, 
and  on  no  account  with  some  cut  and  dried 
classification  of  a  text-book;  i.  e.,  this  in- 
struction must  be  inductive,  at  least  while 
types  are  being  learned.  The  object  itself 
should  be  shown  in  all  cases  where  practi- 
cable; otherwise  good  pictures  may  be  used 
(Prang's  Natural  History  Charts).  Ob- 
jects which  cannot  be  produced  or  repre- 
sented in  pictures,  should  be  reserved  for 
later  study,  or  at  most,  read  about  in  ele- 
mentary books.  Elementary  science  with- 
out objects  is  dry  and  unprofitable,  c) 
Not  only  must  objects  be  carefully  observed, 
but  they  must  be  described,  since  thought 
acquires  clearness  and  precision  by  ex- 
pression. A  general  plan  of  description  is 
helpful.  d)  In  physics  and  chemistry, 
also,  instruction  must  begin  with  the  ob- 
servation and  apprehension  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, not  with  laws.  The  simple  ex- 
periment is  the  teacher's  best  pedagogical 
device  for  bringing  natural  phenomena  to 
the  attention  of  the  children. 

II.  GENERALIZATION  (Induction). 

1.  The  peculiarity  of  elementary  natural 
science  as  a  means  for  teaching  pupils  to 
make  valid  generalizations  lies  in  its  con- 
creteness  and  simplicity.  Suppose  the 
pupil  has  a  hat-full  of  leaves  or  a  large 
number  of  insects  at  hand  for  classifica- 
tion. There  is  at  once  a  search  for  com- 
mon characteristics  as  a  basis.  At  first  the 
classifications  will  be  made  according  to 
likenesses  most  obvious  to  the  child.  A 
question  by  the  teacher  will  lead  to  a  closer 
observation  and  comparison,  and  a  new 
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arrangement  of  classes.  This  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  pupil  finds  the  true  scien- 
tific basis  of  classification.  At  every  step 
of  the  process  the  objects  have  been  at 
hand,  so  that  a  concrete  test  of  the  validity 
of  the  generalization  has  at  all  times  been 
possible.  The  same  is  true  of  physics, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  generalizations 
are  more  abstract  and  the  verification  more 
difficult. 

2.  To  be  good  for  anything  as  a  basis 
of  mental  discipline  in  the  formation  of 
correct  habits  of  inductive  reasoning,  or 
of  generalization,  the  objects  themselves 
must  be  present.  To  begin  with  the  mem- 
orizing of  ready-made  generalizations, 
whether  furnished  by  the  text-book  or  by 
the  teacher,  is  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  elementary  science  instruction, 
viz:  the  habit  of  making  valid  generaliza- 
tions so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned. 

III.  APPLICATION. 

1.  In  this  stage  of  thought  we  find  the 
bridge  between  the  inner  world  of  ab- 
stract ideas  and  the  outer  concrete  world 
of  things.  He  is  the  most  successful  man 
who  is  best  able  to  embody  his  thought  in 
action.  The  elementary  stages  of  natural 
science  furnish  the  pupil  abundant  incen- 
tive and  opportunity  for  applying  the  gen- 
eralizations, or  abstractions,  of  thought  to 
the  concrete  world  of  new  particulars. 
After  the  proper  classification  of  the  leaves 
or  insects  above  mentioned  has  been  made, 
every  new  leaf  or  insect  challenges  exam- 
ination and  classification.  When  a  few 
fundamental  laws  in  physics  have  been 
discovered,  every  mechanical  effect  invites 
explanation. '  As  in  the  stages  of  observa- 
tion and  generalization,  so  here,  the  pe- 
culiar virtue  of  a  study  of  elementary  sci- 
ence lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  keeps 
the  mental  world  in  contact  with  the  phy- 
sical, thus  tending  strongly  to  prevent  that 
divorce  between  the  realm  of  ideas  and 
that  of  practical  affairs,  so  often  seen  in 
those  who  have  long  lived  in  the  world  of 
ideas  alone. 

2.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  here,  too, 
if  natural  science  is  to  have  any  disciplin- 
ary effect,  so  far  as  application  to  the  con- 
crete world  is  concerned,  it  must  deal  with 
objects  themselves. 

(C)  Material 

1.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  prepare  an  elementary  course 
of  study  in  natural  science,  but  rather  to 
run  the  main  lines,  along  which  instruction 


should  move,  as  indicated  by  a  pedagogical 
analysis  of  the  subject.  The  most  super- 
ficial examination  shows  the  folly  of  allow- 
ing elementary  natural  science  to  consist 
in  memorizing  zoological  and  botanical 
classifications  as  presented  in  school  text- 
books. This  must  be  condemned  on  all 
three  counts, — ready-made  schemes  of 
classification,  even  when  their  bases  are 
mentioned,  furnish  no  material  for  obser- 
vation, hence  are  useless  as  a  foundation 
for  ideas;  they  furnish  no  drill  in  inductive 
reasoning,  since  the  generalizations  are 
memorized  from  a  scheme  at  the  begin- 
ning; they  furnish  no  incentive  to  applica- 
tion, for  they  have  been  learned  and  re- 
cited as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
actual  nature.  A  thoughtful  mind  might 
possibly  get  some  discipline  in  thinking 
through  the  mental  movements  of  the 
author  when  he  arrived  at  his  results, 
but  to  the  ordinary  child  such  study  is  as 
barren  as  the  method  of  teaching  is  easy. 

2.  We  have  found  that  every  stage  of  the 
mental  movement  in  efficient  learning  has 
demanded  the  actual  objects.  How  can  one 
observe  without  anything  to  examine;  how 
can  a  child  reason  to  valid  generalizations 
in  natural  science  if  he  has  no  individual 
things  to  reason  from;  and  how  can  a  child 
be  trained  to  make  constant  and  ready 
application  of  the  results  of  his  reasoning 
in  natural  science  if  no  objects  are  ever 
present? 

3.  Lack  of  time  and  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  lack  of  material 
of  certain  kinds,  may  make  it  very  desira- 
ble that  that  which  can  be  taught  from  the 
objects  themselves  should  be  supplemented 
by  information  gained  from  elementary 
science  books.  Of  these  there  are  now  a 
goodly  number  admirably  adapted  to  this 
purpose. 

4.  The  objects  chosen  should  be  such 
as  can  be  found  on  all  sides,  and  such 
as  can  be  most  easily  apprehended  (do- 
mestic animals,  insects,  common  flowers, 
leaves,  table-salt,  etc.;  not  infusoria  or 
other  microscopic  forms).  In  physics  and 
chemistry  we  should  choose  what  is  attrac- 
tive and  easy  to  understand,  and  first  of  all 
that  which  helps  to  understand,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  most  common  phenomena,  also 
what  is  important  in  domestic  life  and  in 
manufacture  (the  lever,  the  cord  and  pul- 
ley, wheel  and  axle,  etc.;  the  construction 
of  domestic  implements;  the  ventilation  of 
rooms,  etc.). 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (i)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
Ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  THINKING  FACULTIES. 

J.   M.   GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Thinking  is  hard,  mental  work.  Educa- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  chance.  It  is  the 
proper  growth  of  the  body  and  mind.  Edu- 
cation consists  in  what  a  person  can  do, 
rather  than  in  what  he  is  or  what  he  knows. 
It  therefore  implies  skill  to  use  what  the 
mind  possesses.  Culture  denotes  the  un- 
foldment  of  all  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  man.  All  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  esthetic,  social,  and  religious  growth 
must  proceed  in  accordance  with  some 
regular  plan.    Growth  is  a  universal  law. 

Every  science  is  founded  upon  cer- 
tain broad  principles,  established  by  in- 
duction and  generalization.  The  science 
of  education  is  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule,  based  as  it  is  upon  those  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  express  the  laws  of 
human  life  and  culture. 

Ancient  Greece  sought  to  perfect  the  state 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  Modern 
education  seeks  to  perfect  the  state  by  per- 
fecting the  individual  in  culture,  knowl- 
edge, and  skill.  All  possibilities  of  the  race 
are  latent  in  the  child.  The  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  child  are  multiplex. 

The  human  mind  appears  to  be  so  con- 
stituted that  it  separates  naturally  a  com- 
plex whole  into  parts,  then  arranges  or 
classifies  those  parts,  and  finally  binds  them 
up  again  into  unity.  The  mind  is  thus 
brought  to  think  things  that  are  similar  into 
groups,  while  those  having  unlike  proper- 
ties are  separated.  After  such  a  division 
the  mind  passes  easily  from  one  part  to  an- 
other. Much  will  depend,  however,  upon 
the  division  or  classification  adopted,  and 
all  differences  should  be  radical  instead  of 
superficial.  Consequently  each  technical 
term  should  have  a  definite  meaning.  Be- 
fore proceeding  further  the  following  will 
be  defined: 

1 .  The  thinking  faculties  are  the  powers 
of  the  mind  to  elaborate  knowledge. 


2.  Elaboration  is  that  power  of  the  mind 
by  which  materials  supplied  by  sensation, 
perception,  conception,  and  consciousness 
are  grouped  into  classes,  and  from  which 
general  notions  are  formed. 

3.  Conception  is  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  discern  group  notions. 

4.  Judgment  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
discern  the  agreement  or  the  disagreement 
of  notions. 

5.  Reaso?iing  is  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  discern  conclusions. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  THE  THINKING  FACULTIES. 

1.  The  conditions  given: 
O)  The  child. 

(b)  The  parent,  or  parents. 

(Y)  The  teacher. 

{d)  Associations. 

(e)  Powers  of  nature. 

2.  The  teacher  should  know: 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  child. 

(b)  The  nature  of  body  and  mind  de- 
velopment. 

(Y)  The  nature  and  effect  of  every 
force  applied  to  develop  mind  and  body. 

(d)  How  to  apply  these  forces. 

(<?)  What  faculties  are  exercised. 
Broadly  stated,  in  most  schools  verbal 
memory  is  chiefly  cultivated,  observation 
slightly,  and  reason  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected. Children  learn  "words,  words, 
WORDS."  A  radical  change  is  demanded 
to  secure  better  results. 

The  child  at  birth  is  a  compressed  mass 
of  possibilities.  Proper  culture  will  de- 
velop its  powers  of  mind  and  body.  The 
parents  and  teachers  are  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  developing  process.  Their 
knowledge,  which  ought  to  be  "organized 
common  sense,"  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  forces  employed  act  upon  the 
child,  and  the  reaction  of  the  child  against 
surroundings,  thus  giving  two  forms  of  de- 
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velopment, — the  passive  and  the  active. 
The  passive  is  technically  called  instruc- 
tion; the  active  is  self-development  or  the 
growth  from  within  outward.  Every  influ- 
ence educates, — the  home,  the  school,  asso- 
ciates, civilization,  and  nature.  Whatever 
acts  on  man's  nature  is  educative  whether 
beneficial  or  not,  but  no  educational  act  is 
beneficial  unless  it  produces  a  striving  for 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful, — 
something  in  harmony  with  man's  greatest 
happiness. 

It  is  regarded  as  the  highest  stroke  of 
the  novelist  that  he  is  not  only  able  to 
draw  a  character  at  any  given  time,  but 
that  he  can  faithfully  sketch  it  through  the 
changing  circumstances  of  life.  In  some 
sense  this  idea  is  to  be  realized  in  "The 
Culture  of  the  Thinking  Faculties.  The 
child  at  home,  then  at  school,  and  lastly, 
in  manhood,  and  his  character  and  prog- 
ress sketched,  under  these  varying  circum- 
stances, is  the  object  of  this  discussion. 

Home,  a  word  well  understood,  but  diffi- 
cult to  define,  is  the  meeting  place  of  the 
family.  Here  the  child  receives  its  first,  its 
most  important,  and  what  ought  to  be  its 
most  valuable  instruction.  At  home  it 
learns  to  use  its  mother  tongue;  to  express 
its  wants,  emotions,  affections,  cognitions, 
and  desires;  in  short,  to  put  itself  into  com- 
munication through  the  instrumentality  of 
spoken  language  with  its  own  nationality. 
A  child  at  the  age  of  six,  having  intelligent 
parents,  who  converse  upon  the  ordinary 
as  well  as  the  unimportant  events  of  the 
day,  will  have  acquired  a  vocabulary  of 
from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  words,  and 
can  use  them  understandingly,  and  while 
its  perceptive  faculties  are  intensely  active, 
the  reflective  faculties  are  almost  equally 
so.  During  the  infantile  period  the  imagin- 
ation is  wonderfully  active.  A  world  topic, 
to  be  interesting  at  home,  is  only  possible 
when  the  heads  of  the  family  are  at  least 
equally  intelligent.  The  conversation  of 
two  ignorant  persons  united  as  man  and 
wife,  is  limited  to  mere  matters  of  their 
daily  experience.  Their  mental  horizon  is 
limited  to  the  merest  common-place  affairs. 
Children  reared  under  such  auspices  would 
not  be  likely  to  show  any  very  remark- 
able manifestations  of  original  ability.  Yet 
the  educational  idea  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  home  life  is,  that  the  respective 
members  shall  vitalize  one  another's  men- 
tal, moral,  and  religious  powers,  and  ex- 
pand one  another's  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge. This  is  most  easily  and  effectively 
done  during  early  childhood.  The  mother 


by  proper  questioning,  often  puts  the  little 
prattler  at  her  knee  to  thinking;  how  to 
account,  it  may  be,  for  this,  or  that  phe- 
nomenon of  which  the  child  has  some 
knowledge.  The  little  child's  reasoning  is 
not  different  in  quality  from  that  employed 
by  the  mature  man,  the  difference  is  in  de- 
gree, only.  It  should  ever  be  the  custom 
of  either  father  or  mother  to  introduce  at 
the  table  some  great  world  subject,  or  at 
least  some  impersonal  topic,  and  to  lead 
all  to  talking  about  it.  All  gossip,  com- 
plaints, and  sordid  subjects  should  be 
avoided  at  the  table,  and  only  such  topics 
introduced  as  elevate,  dignify,  and  enlighten 
the  mind.  Such  a  course,  uniformly  pur- 
sued, quickens  the  intellect  and  directs  it 
to  problems  of  universal  importance.  In- 
tellectual growth  and  vigor  become  an  es- 
sential factor  in  the  idea  of  the  family  life. 
Freedom  is  the  only  condition  of  unwarped 
manhood.  In  the  free  home  only  do  chil- 
dren grow  into  the  possession  of  them- 
selves, and  in  this  same  home  only  do 
grown  people  use  their  intellectual  faculties 
without  restraint.  Here,  too,  the  faculties 
work  without  friction.  The  home  life  de- 
mands of  each  a  life  in  the  highest  plane 
of  human  possibilities. 

The  lower  powers  of  the  intellect  must 
furnish  the  material  for  thought  and  think- 
ing. They  are  earlier  developed  than  the 
higher  powers,  yet  development  is  largely 
a  continuous  growth  of  all  the  powers 
simultaneously.  After  the  acquisition  of 
some  knowledge — ideas — the  infant  begins 
to  name  and  classify,  and  after  having 
gathered  those  objects  that  appear  most 
alike,  the  notion  of  a  general  concept  is 
the  resultant.  Through  the  various  stages 
of  rudimental  activity  the  thinking  facul- 
ties are  unfolded,  and  at  no  time  does  any 
one  set  of  faculties  work  without  being 
tinged  or  modified  by  the  influence  of  the 
others.  To  treat  the  thinking  faculties  as 
torpid  while  the  others  are  intensely  active 
in  the  early  years  of  childhood,  is  an  edu- 
cational mistake,  if  not  a  fatal  blunder. 

Nature  is  a  true  witness,  and  tells  not 
only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth.  Nat- 
urally the  child,  unless  it  has  lived  in  a 
frost-biting  atmosphere,  is  inquisitive. 
"Who  made  it?"  is  ever  on  its  lips.  Trying 
to  find  out  the  causes  of  things  is  instinct. 
If  this  desire  is  properly  fostered  by  par- 
ents, the  child  enters  upon  the  stage  of 
thinking  long  before  the  school  day  period 
sets  in.  The  senses  become  subsidiary 
with  their  multiplicity  of  impressions,  to  the 
desire  "to  know."     The  little  reasoner 
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puts  and  answers  questions  with  a  tact  and 
skill  that  often  surprise  and  perplex  much 
older  heads.  In  their  unrestricted  conver- 
sation, they  attend,  observe,  arrange,  dis- 
criminate, and  classify  groups  of  material 


things  as  well  as  deal  with  abstract  rela- 
tions. Before  the  child  ever  enters  school 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  have  become  quite 
logical  in  methods  of  reasoning. 


SOME  "FLOUNDERING.' 


J.   B.  ABBOTT. 


An  article  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Public-School  Journal,  under  the  cap- 
tion "  Infinitives  and  Participles,"  would 
seem  to  call  for  a  little  discussion.  The  au- 
thor begins  with  the  following  propositions: 

"  i.  Every  infinitive  and  every  participle 
is  the  result  of  an  abridgment. 

"  2.  The  infinitive  or  participial  phrase 
fills  the  same  office  as  the  clause  from 
which  abridgment  was  made. 

"  3.  Every  infinitive  and  every  participle 
has  a  subject  expressed  or  understood. 

"  4.  If  the  subject  is  very  indefinite,  or 
if  it  has  a  representative  in  the  modified 
proposition,  it  is  not  expressed." 

Propositions  (2)  and  (3)  plainly  depend 
upon  (1),  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 
Let  us  then  test  the  truth  of  (1).  Will 
Prof.  Cox  expand  the  infinitives  and  parti- 
ciples in  the  following  sentences  into  equiv- 
alent clauses: 

1.  He  seems  to  be  honest. 

2.  The  grass  is  to  be  cut. 

3.  Chopping  wood  is  hard  work. 

4.  The  horse  is  running  away. 

5.  The  lost  was  found. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  infini- 
tives and  participles  have  no  equivalent 
clauses,  and  therefore  do  not  result  from 
abridgment,  and  hence  they  have  no  sub- 
ject, either  "expressed"  or  "understood." 

It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  because  some 
of  these  examples  are  parts  of  the  predicate, 


that  they  have  subjects;  that  would  prove 
too  much,  for  if  these  have  subjects,  so  do 
nouns  and  adjectives  in  similar  construc- 
tions. 

The  absurdity  of  this  fine  theory  will  be 
more  apparent  if  we  examine  some  of  the 
examples  given  to  support  it.  A  single  one 
will  suffice: 

"  Clause — And  as  he  stooped  down  and 
looked  in,  he  saw  the  linen  clothes  which 
lay  (there). 

Phrases — And  stooping  down  and  looking 
in,  he  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying." 

The  writer  of  this  freely  confesses  his 
inability  to  perceive  the  adverbial  office  of 
stooping  and  looking.  Let  us  expand  it  in 
a  different  way.  While  he  was  stooping 
down  and  looking  in,  etc.  Here  the  clause 
is  adverbial,  but  stooping  and  looking  are 
adjective,  limiting  the  subject,  and  they 
remain  adjective  when  the  remainder  of 
the  clause  is  omitted. 

Again,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  meaning  of  He  saw  the  linen  clothes 
which  lay  ( there ),  and,  He  saw  the  linen 
clothes  lying. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  weaken  the  vigorous  English 
language  by  explaining  away  the  infinitive 
and  participle,  elements  upon  which  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  language  so  greatly 
depend. 


METHOD. 


R    B.  ANDERSON. 


Prof.  Gillan  gives,  in  his  forcible  article, 
some  timely  thoughts  on  method.  Others 
have  spoken  through  The  Journal  and 
said  something  valuable.  The  Editor  has 
given  an  excellent  pedagogical  definition 
of  method.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  end  of 
methods  is  not  yet.  We  are  given  in  the 
March  number  a  method  of  teaching  com- 
pound proportion  which  enables  the  writer 


to  solve  any  problem  in  three  minutes,  and 
which  has  been  used  for  fifteen  years  and 
found  to  "stick."  The  same  writer  tells 
us,  and  I  confess  it  is  news,  that  children — 
I  presume  he  means  those  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  study  proportion — are  not  able 
to  understand  cause  and  effect,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
teach  it.     Will  some  one  show  us  the 
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psychological  truth  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  understand  that  12  men  is  the  first  cause 
and  three  pounds  of  steak  the  fir^t  effect, 
while  16  men  is  the  second  cause  and  that 
the  second  effect  is  wanting,  than  it  is  to 
say  that  pounds  is  the  third  term,  and  that 
since  12  men  will  eat  more  steak  than  10 
men,  therefore  use  12  for  the  first  term  and 
10  for  the  second?  I  learned  the  method 
given  by  Mr.  Cleland  and  taught  it  for  some 
time.  Then,  in  a  normal  school,  I  was  re- 
quired to  learn  to  analyze  all  problems 
commonly  solved  by  proportion.  I  taught 
that  method.  I  have  taught  cause  and 
effect.  I,  too,  think  I  work  any  problem 
in  proportion.  Many  of  my  pupils  can  do 
the  same.    Many  cannot,  I  am  sure. 

A  method  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  is  it 
not  time  we  should  know  why  one  way  is 
better  than  another?  Do  we  teach  in  a 
certain  way  because  some  children  have 
learned,  as  we  think,  because  of  the  method, 
when  maybe  they  learned  in  spite  of  the 
method,  which  only  retarded  progress? 
Why  abandon  parsing?  Many  persons 
learned  not  a  little  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage in  spite  of  the  method  which  required 
them  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time.  Why  abandon  the  method  of  teach- 
ing children  to  use  correct  English  by  giv- 


ing them  "false  syntax"  in  large  doses? 
That  was  a  method.  Why  not  teach  to 
read  by  the  ABC  method  as  of  old? 

Right  methods  of  teaching  are  based  on 
true  psychological  principles.  It  is  not, 
then,  what  I  have  been  led  to  believe  a 
good  method  because  of  what  I  think  I  have 
accomplished  by  following  it  that  is  to  be 
labeled  a  method — a  right  method.  The 
season  when  the  annual  institutes  of  the 
state  will  be  in  session  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  us  right  methods  is  near.  Will 
teachers  come  together,  as  they  have  done 
for  years,  to  give  their  experience,  or,  what 
is  no  better  and  what  has  been  more  com- 
mon, to  listen  to  some  local  teacher  who 
has  not  given  one  year  of  solid  thought  to 
method?  Let  us  hope  for  better  things. 
One  week  under  Gillan,  Hull,  Cook,  De- 
Garmo,  or  Raab  (I  cannot  mention  the 
long  list  whom  I  know),  will  be  worth  more 
than  four  or  ten  with  some  men  as  instruc- 
tors. Let  us  hear  more  from  those  who 
have  studied  method  and  less  from  those 
who  can  only  poorly  imitate  something 
which  they  conceive  to  be  a  good  method. 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  re- 
quest more  of  DeGarmo's  Language  Work 
for  those  who  may  not  have  the  books. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIEN 

MINNIE  L.  GAY,  STATE 
ILLUSTRATIVE  WORK. 

This  Illustrative  Work  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  course  conducted  by 
Dr.  Hewett  before  the  Seniors.  The  work 
given  in  this  article  was  done  to  show  how 
children  may  obtain  correct  conceptions 
of  the  elementary  ideas  of  Philosophy 
through  perceptions.  The  class  was  com- 
posed of  seven  children  about  ten  years  of 
age,  and  the  work  done  in  the  class  was 
made  the  basis  of  their  Language  Work. 
The  papers  given  below  are  some  of  these 
papers  as  written  by  the  children.  Descrip- 
tions of  each  day's  work  were  written, 
handed  in  to  a  pupil-teacher  who  had 
observed  the  work,  and  corrected  by  her. 
These  were  returned  to  the  pupil  who 
copied  them,  correcting  all  mistakes,  and 
gave  them  back  to  the  teacher.  Neither 
thought  nor  language  was  changed  in  the 
papers  given  here  but  they  are  copied  as 
they  were  when  returned  to  the  pupil- 
teacher. 


CE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  ideas  taught  were  Impenetrability, 
Elasticity,  Porosity,  weight  of  Air,  presence 
of  Air,  what  Suction  really  is,  and  the 
principle  of  the  Barometer.  At  least  one 
day  was  given  to  each  topic. 

NO.   I.  IMPENETRABILITY. 

In  the  place  of  Language  we  have  this 
lesson  called  Science,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Hewett.  The  class  passed  up  before  Sec- 
tion A.  Dr.  Hewett  had  on  the  table  be- 
fore him  some  objects.  He  asked  us  what 
they  were  called.  No  one  knowing,  he 
said  they  were  called  solids,  and  asked  us 
to  name  some  more.  We  did  so,  naming 
the  following:  hammer,  book,  and  chair. 
Then  setting  up  a  pitcher  of  water,  he 
asked  what  was  in  it.  The  answer  being 
water,  he  asked  what  else  it  was  called. 
One  girl  answered,  "A  liquid."  This  was 
right,  and  he  asked  us  to  name  some  liquids, 
the  answer  being  the  following:  "Milk  and 
things  to  drink  are  liquids."    Then  he 
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asked  if  one  part  of  a  solid  could  be  moved 
without  moving  it  all.  The  answer  was 
"No."  He  then  asked  if  a  part  of  a  cup 
of  water  could  be  moved  without  moving 
it  all.  The  answer  was,  "Yes."  Then  say- 
ing a  few  more  things  he  gave  us  up  to  a 
lady  whose  name  was  Miss  Patterson. 

She  asked  us  if  we  thought  two  things 
could  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time.  The  answer  was  "No."  Then  she 
told  one  girl  to  put  one  book  in  the  same 
place  in  the  box  as  the  other.  She  said 
that  she  could  not  without  taking  out  the 
book  that  was  in  the  box.  That  could  not 
be  done,  so  she  told  a  girl  to  put  her  hand 
on  the  table  and  another  one  to  put  hers 
in  the  same  place.  She  said,  "I  cannot 
without  moving  Katie's."  She  then  told 
her  to  move  Katie's  hand  ^and  put  hers  in 
in  the  same  place.    This  was  done. 

Miss  Patterson  told  one  of  the  boys  to 
stand  on  the  platform  and  another  to  stand 
in  the  same  place.  He  said,  "I  cannot  un- 
till  he  gets  out."  Then  she  told  one  to 
drive  a  nail  into  a  board.  Miss  Patterson 
asked  if  the  board  and  nail  were  in  the  same 
place,  and  no  one  could  see  at  first  whether 
they  were  or  not,  but  finally  decided  that 
they  were  not.  She  had  one  girl  take 
some  stitches  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  went 
through  the  same  as  that  of  the  board. 

She  had  one  girl  fill  a  glass  full  of  water 
and  then  dropped  in  a  stone.  The  water 
overflowed,  and  she  wanted  to  know  why 
that  was.  Some  answered,  "Because  the 
stone  pushes  the  water  out  of  the  way," 
but  the  right  answer  was,  "A  liquid  and  a 
solid  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time."  She  had  the  stone  taken  out 
and  then  the  glass  was  not  full.  She  had 
it  filled  up  and  some  water  put  in  the  other 
glass,  and  tried  to  pour  it  all  into  one  glass. 
It  would  not  hold  it  all,  so  then  we  learned 
that  two  liquids  cannot  be  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time. 

[Impenetrability  of  gases  was  left  for  an- 
other lesson.] 

NO.  4.  PRESSURE  AND  ELASTICITY  OF  AIR. 

When  our  class  went  up  stairs,  Pres. 
Hewett  gave  us  a  review  of  the  work  we 
have  had. 

Miss  Smith  then  took  our  class.  She  had 
a  pop-gun  and  one  of  the  boys  put  a  piece 
of  potato  in  one  end,  and  a  piece  in  the 
other  end,  then  he  pushed  one  end  with 

A  great  career  is  a  dream  of  youth  real- 
ized in  mature  age.  — DeVigny. 


a  stick  of  wood  and  the  potato  that 
was  in  the  other  end  flew  out.  This  showed 
that  the  air  could  be  pressed  closer  and 
that  the  air  is  elastic. 

Then  she  gave  a  sack  to  a  boy  and  he 
blew  it  up,  and  when  he  pressed  on  it,  it 
burst.    This  showed  that  the  air  is  elastic. 

We  blew  a  soap  bubble  and  the  air 
pressed  in  all  directions  to  make  it.  This 
showed  that  air  is  elastic  and  also  that  air 
presses  in  every  direction. 

no.  5. — AIR. 

We  had  a  review  to-day  with  Dr.  Hewett 
about  air. 

We  know  that  air  is  impenetrable  be- 
cause it  keeps  all  other  things  out  of  the 
space  it  occupies  at  the  same  time. 

Air  has  weight.  We  weighed  a  globe 
full  of  air  and  when  the  air  was  in,  it  bal- 
anced, but  when  we  pumped  the  air  out, 
the  globe  went  up  and  the  weight  went 
down.  This  showed  that  the  air  has  weight. 

Air  is  elastic.  For  an  example:  when 
we  had  the  sack,  we  blew  the  air  in,  and 
when  we  pressed  on  it,  it  didn't  stay,  but 
pushed  out. 

Air  presses  in  every  direction.  For  an 
example:  We  had  a  glass  of  water  and  we 
held  it  up  out  of  the  water  (inverted). 
The  air  pressed  up  to  hold  it  in  the  glass. 
We  had  a  chimney  with  a  rubber  on  one 
end  and  when  we  drew  some  of  the  air  out, 
the  air  pressed  on  the  top  because  it  sank 
in.    It  also  pressed  in  every  direction. 

NO.  6.  THE  BAROMETER. 

A  barometer  is  an  instrument  for  telling 
how  much  the  air  presses. 

We  had  a  long  glass  tube  almost  filled 
with  mercury.  This  tube  was  in  a  goblet 
about  half  full  of  mercury,  and  the  goblet 
was  in  a  glass  jar.  There  is  air  inside  the 
jar  and  it  presses  down  on  the  mercury  in 
the  goblet  and  pushes  up  the  mercury  in 
the  tube,  and  when  we  pumped  out  some 
of  the  air  in  the  jar,  then  the  mercury  fell 
some  because  there  was  not  enough  air  in 
the  jar  to  hold  it  up. 

There  was  a  large  barometer  and  it  acts 
the  same  way  as  the  glass  tube.  It  is  in  a 
wooden  frame  and  has  a  face  to  tell  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  which  the  tube  does 
not  tell.  As  we  go  up,  the  air  grows  lighter; 
the  pressure  is  not  so  great. 


Friendship  is  a  shield  that  blunts  the 
darts  or  adversity.  —Mme.  de  Saint-Surin. 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  MAPS. 


SILAS  Y.  GILLAN 
[From  "Lessons  in  Mathemali 

To  collect  the  necessary  data  from  which 
to  construct  an  accurate  map  is  a  laborious 
undertaking.  When  the  prominent  objects 
have  been  located  by  triangulation,  places 
of  minor  importance  are  determined  in  a 
similar  manner  and  the  different  features 
represented  by  the  usual  conventional 
symbols. 

In  making  a  map  on  a  plane  surface, 
various  methods  are  employed,  no  one  of 
which  can  give  an  exact  representation  of 
a  large  area  at  one  view.  One  of  these  is 
called  Mercator's  projection,  because  first 
used  by  Gerhart  Kramer,*  a  famous  carto- 
graph  employed  by  Charles  V.  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  this  projection,  the 
meridians  are  represented  by  parallel  lines 
running  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  the  parallels  by  straight  lines  crossing 
these  at  right  angles,  the  distance  between 
them  not  being  uniform,  but  increasing  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  Why  this  increase 
of  distance  between  parallels  that  mark 
successive  degrees  of  latitude  is  necessary 
will  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Let  A  B  C  be  a  globe  representing  the 
earth,  and  D  E  F  G  a  sheet  of  paper 
wrapped  around  it  forming  a  cylinder  tan- 
gent to  the  globe  at  its  equator.  The  map 
is  to  be  drawn,  or  "projected"  on  this  pa- 
per, which  is  then  spread  out  flat.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  were  the  meridians  extended  in- 
definitely they  would  cut  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  in  parallel  lines  extending  through 
its  whole  length,  however  long  it  may  be. 
[If  this  is  not  evident  to  the  student,  the 
teacher  should  make  it  clear.]  But  since 
meridians  converge  toward  the  poles,  a 
map  drawn  with  meridians  parallel  to  one 
another  exaggerates  all  east  and  west  meas- 
urements except  those  on  the  equator,  and 
this  exaggeration  increases  toward  the  poles 
and  becomes  very  great  in  high  latitudes. 
It  follows  that  unless  the  north  and  south 
measurements  are  correspondingly  in- 
creased, not  only  will  the  forms  of  land 
and  water  masses  be  grossly  distorted  in 
high  latitudes,  but  true  directions  will  be 
difficult  to  determine  from  such  a  chart. 

Now  conceive  the  parallels  extended  un- 
till  they  cut  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
They  are  represented  on  the  paper  by  lines 
of  the  same  length  as  the  equator  and  par- 
allel to  it,  and  they  become  closer  together 

*Kramer,  in  German,  means  a  shop-keeper  or  retail  mer- 
chant.   Mercator  is  the  Latin  word  for  merchant. 
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toward  the  poles.  [If  not  perceived  at 
once,  this  must  be  made  clear.]  But  if 
distances  east  and.  west  are  magnified  and 
those  north  and  south  diminished,  still 
greater  distortion  of  shapes  and  confusion 
of  directions  will  result.  A  study  of  the 
diagram  will  show  how  the  difficulty  is 
overcome.  The  position  any  parallel  is  to 
occupy  in  the  chart  is  determined  by  ex- 
tending a  radius  of  the  sphere  through  the 
circumference  of  the  parallel  until  it  meets 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  distance 
from  the  equator  at  which  any  parallel  is 
drawn  in  this  projection  is  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  of  the  same  number  of  degrees. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  poles  are 
represented  by  lines  equal  in  length  to  the 
equator;  but  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
the  poles  on  this  projection.    Why?  (See 
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diagram.)  Why  does  not  a  scale  of  miles 
accompany  a  Mercator's  map?  This  is  the 
only  map  of  any  practical  value  to  seamen. 
Why?  How  far  from  the  equator  is  the 
parallel  of  75  degrees  on  a  Mercator's  map 
on  which  the  equator  measures  20  inches? 
(Draw  a  diagram  and  determine  by  meas- 
urement.) This  projection  is  practically 
limited  to  about  75  degrees  north  and  south 
of  the  equator.  Why? 

Other  projections  are  known  as  the 
globular,  the  orthographic,  and  the  conical. 
The  first  two  represent  a  hemisphere,  more 
or  less  imperfectly,  on  a  plane  surface. 
They  show  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
comparative  distances  and  areas,  and  are 
the  projections  in  most  common  use  for 
mapping  land  areas  of  great  extent.  Direc- 
tion is  not  so  easily  read  from  these  maps 
as  from  Mercator's.  Why?  Meridians  are 
shown  by  curved  lines  converging  toward 
the  poles,  the  curvature  increasing  toward 
the  margin;  parallels  by  curved  lines  the 
curvature  in  the  globular  projection  in- 
creasing toward  the  poles. 

The  conical  projection  is  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  a  cone  surrounding  and  tangent 
to  a  hemisphere.  On  such  a  map  the  east 
and  west  distances  in  the  parts  nearest  the 
equator  are  magnified,  and  on  the  polar 
side  of  the  circle  of  tangency  they  are 
contracted;  but  for  areas  having  a  small 
extent  of  latitude  a  conic  map  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  It  shows  the  meridians  as 
converging  straight  lines  and  the  parallels 
as  concentric  curves. 


words.  Lessons  like  the  following  may  be 
adapted  to  classes  of  any  grade  by  varying 
the  questions  according  to  the  pupils'  ad- 
vancement. 

In  which  hemisphere  is  the  country, 
province,  or  state  represented  in  this  map? 
Point  out  whatever  natural  boundaries  it 
has,  and  locate  them.  How  wide  and  how 
long  is  the  country?  (Pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  determine  this  approximately 
without  a  scale.)  What  facts  of  drainage 
do  you  discover?  Indicate  where  the  land 
is  high,  where  low,  which  way  it  slopes,  and 
what  river  systems  and  water-sheds  it  has. 
What  other  natural  divisions  of  land  or  of 
water  are  shown?  What  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  most  densely  populated?  Where  are 
the  laws  made?  Locate  the  metropolis. 
Is  the  island  inhabited?  Do  you  think 
people  could  go  to  the  capital  by  steam- 
boat? What  region  is  probably  swampy? 
Which  body  of  water  has  the  higher  level, 
the  one  on  the  south  or  the  one  on  the 
west?  Do  oranges  and  bananas  grow  here? 
Is  the  reindeer  or  the  alligator  found  here? 
Point  out  a  body  of  water  that  is  fresh  and 
one  that  may  be  salt.  Why  was  the  me- 
tropolis not  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river?  In  what  direction  is  the  water  gap 
in  the  mountain  chain  from  the  source  of 
the  longest  river?  the  island  from  the  small 
lake?  the  metropolis  from  the  capital?  On 
what  projection  is  the  map  drawn? 

Work  similar  to  the  above  may  be  done 
with  each  new  map  lesson,  using  outline 
wall  maps  if  they  are  at  hand.  Why  are 
they  better  for  this  purpose 
than  the  maps  in  the  atlas? 
The  disciplinary  purpose  of 
exercises  like  the  foregoing 
is  not  memory  training.  The 
questions  should  be  such  and 
proceed  in  such  sequence  as 
to  cultivate  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  reasoning;  the 
answer  to  one  should  not  di- 
rectly suggest  the  answer  to 
the  next.  The  practical  pur- 
pose in  view  is  to  enable 
the-  pupils  to  read  a  map. 
When  they  do  not  readily  an- 
swer they  should  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  study  out 
conclusions  of  their  own. 


The  pupils'  interest  in  map  study  may  be 
stimulated  by  suitable  exercises  in  reading 
the  conventional  language  of  cartography 
— finding  out  what  a  map  tells  without 


Education  ends  in  that  emancipation  of 
the  youth  which  places  him  on  his  own 
feet.  —Rosenkranz. 
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WHICH— THE  OLD  OR  THE  NEW. 

MRS.  E.  SAGENDORF,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


In  an  English  journal  of  education,  for 
March,  mention  is  made  of  an  advertise- 
ment by  some  one  who  wished  to  "hear  of 
a  good  school  where  the  birch-rod,  now 
coming  into  fashion  again,  is  used  in  the 
good  old  way."  In  our  present  intense 
admiration  of  everything  English,  will  we 
follow  where  they  lead;  and  will  that  bring 
us  again  to  the  A  B  C's  and  the  ab  eb  ib  ob 
ub's  of  the  past?  Will  the  educational 
diet  of  the  little  ones  be  once  more  the 
old-fashioned  pap,  instead  of  the  con- 
densed meat  of  the  present  ?  They  used 
to  tell  a  very  funny  story  of  a  woman  who 
ordered  the  teacher  to  begin  her  little 
boy's  lessons  at  baker,  as  she  herself  knew 
the  A  B  C's  and  could  read  as  far  as  baker, 
and  would  teach  him  all  that  some  other 
time.  The  story  has  no  point  now,  as  all 
of  our  schools  begin  at  baker.  They  do 
wonderful  things  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  little  tots  in  the  beginner's  class  talk 
of  spheres,  cubes,  oblongs,  vertical  .and 
horizontal  lines,  angles  acute  and  obtuse, 
spirals, — they  add  long  sums  mentally  with 
lightning  speed, — they  spell,  and  answer 
questions  about  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
that  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  college-bred 
men  can  do  (for  instance,  what's  the  fourth 
sound  of  A  ?  Do  you  know  ?), — all  this 
before  they  can  read.  Wonderful  things 
are  done  in  this  direction,  and  more  can 
be  done,  but  sometimes  you  hear  the  ques- 
tion qui  bono  ?  It  may  be  easy  to  acquire, 
but  not  to  retain  much  of  this  uninterest- 
ing knowledge.  If  we  could  remember 
clearly  our  own  childhood,  we  would,  per- 
haps, better  appreciate  the  weight  of  the 
burdens  that  the  little  ones  have  to  bear. 


When  I  recall  my  first  efforts  in  learning 
shorthand,  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  sim- 
plest possible  methods  in  teaching  begin- 
ners. A  shorthand  friend,  as  an  initiatory 
step,  showed  me  the  hieroglyphics  for  I-do- 
not-know,  and  where-do-you-reside.  The 
next  day  I  succeeded  in  picking  out  those 
two  forms  from  several  others,  and  read 
the  one,  I-do-not-M/^,  and  the  other, 
where-do-you-//#<?.  I  found  the  simplest 
forms,  the  plain  alphabet,  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult at  the  outset.  Now  when  I  see  the 
little  ones  trying  to  learn  to  read  by  the 
sentence  method,  or  even  the  word  method, 
pure  and  simple,  I  am  inclined  to  com- 
mend instead  of  blame,  when  they  read 
from  the  blackboard  for  the  words,  cat 
and  rat,  kitty  and  mouse,  respectively. 

The  progress  of  the  race  is  perhaps  ac- 
celerated,— we  travel  by  lightning,  make 
bread  by  steam,  sew  on  shirt  buttons  by 
machinery,  etc.,  etc.,  but  is  it  all  gain  ?  Is 
not  this  "the  pace  that  kills?"  Our  city 
schools  are  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  our 
country  schools,  but  it  is  often  remarked 
that  our  most  successful  men  are  country 
bred, — that  our  live  leaders  and  thinkers 
are  in  almost  every  instance  men  whose 
childhood  and  youth  were  uneventful,  dull, 
— with  a  conspicuous  lack  of  what  might 
be  called  educational  advantages. 

Now,  where  "in  the  world's  broad  field 
of  battle,"  and  which,  are  the  men  and 
women  educated  under  the  new  regime? 
Let  them  speak.  Are  they  bearing  the 
"banner  with  the  strange  device:  Excel- 
sior ?"  or  does  it  read:  "When  this  you  see 
remember  father  ?"  Let  us  be  sure  that 
we  are  right  before  we  go  ahead. 


METHOD  CRAMMING. 


Here  is  a  counsel  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  principals  of  our  Normal  schools. 

"Apart  from  the  effect  of  method  cram- 
ming upon  the  pupils,  it  is  most  dangerous 
for  the  teachers,  because  it  makes  it  so 
easy  to  conceal  ignorance,  and  few  teach- 
ers can  long  be  proof  against  such  a  temp- 
tation. The  intolerant  orthodoxy  of  one 
method  when  there  are  always  many 
equally  good  ways  of  teaching  things  (and 
the  best  are  probably  not  yet  found),  the 
conceit  and  imposture  of  pretending  to 
teach  methods  for  subjects  in  which  the  in- 
structor is  not  a  master,  suggest,  if  they  do 


not  justify,  the  statement  of  a  great  teacher 
that  insistance  upon  method  and  thorough- 
ness in  knowing  the  subject  itself  are  usu- 
ally in  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  Tyros 
always  wish  to  begin  a  subject  by  studying 
methods,  but,  as  a  teacher,  I  long  since 
learned  to  recognize  this  as  a  bad  sign  for 
a  student's  future  development.  Only  after 
a  whole  department  of  thought  is  mastered 
can  anything  worth  while  be  said  of  its 
logic  or  psychology.  To  mix  real  teach- 
ing of  a  subject  with  its  method  for  begin- 
ners is  bad  for  knowledge  and  worse  for 
pedagogy. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note. — Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms. 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organization,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics. — Ed. 


Letters  to  a  County  Superintendent. 
V. 

The  work  of  examining  teachers  con- 
stitutes a  very  important  part  of  your  du- 
ties as  superintendent.  This  is  the  entrance 
through  which  an  applicant  gains  admis- 
sion to  the  teacher's  profession.  It  is  a 
door  which  you  should  carefully  and  vig- 
ilantly guard.  It  is  always  easier  to  refuse 
admission  to  an  applicant  who  is  incom- 
petent or  unworthy,  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
him  after  he  is  once  admitted. 

All  sorts  of  influence  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  you  to  induce  you  to  admit  in- 
competent persons  to  the  teachers'  ranks. 

If  a  family  in  a  certain  district  is  visited 
by  misfortune,  the  oldest  daughter  is  se- 
lected by  the  neighbors  to  "keep  the  dees- 
trict  school."  Everybody  knows  that  she 
is  not  really  qualified  to  teach,  but  the 
family  needs  the  money,  and  prompted  by 
motives  of  sympathy,  the  neighbors  will 
petition  you  to  grant  the  girl  a  certificate. 
You  examine  her  and  find  her  not  quali- 
fied. What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
You  might  join  with  other  philanthropic 
people  in  raising  money  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  unfortunate  family,  but  can 
you  afford  to  inflict  a  permanent  injury 
upon  a  whole  neighborhood  of  children  by 
granting  the  certificate?  Can  you  afford 
to  aid  in  converting  the  public  school  into 
an  eleemosynary  institution?  Don't  do  it? 
You  can  easily  explain  to  the  kindly-dis- 
posed neighbors  why  you  cannot  do  it,  and 
they  will  respect  you  as  a  protector  of  their 
own  children. 

You  will  also  be  petitioned  to  grant  the 
old-time  teacher  a  certificate  without  ex- 
amination. He  has  not  "kept  school  for 
nigh  onto  twenty  years,"  but  he  has  recently 
lost  a  horse,  and  to  make  good  his  loss,  his 


neighbors  desire  to  give  him  the  winter's 
school. 

He  does  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
of  modern  methods  or  text-books.  His 
habits  and  notions  are  fixed  and  unchange- 
able; he  has  no  time  outside  of  school 
hours  to  devote  to  school  work,  hence 
progress  with  him  is  out  of  the  question. 
Save  an  exception  here  and  there,  he  is  a 
failure  in  the  school  room,  and  with  all 
due  respect  for  age,  you  are  not  justified  in 
granting  him  a  certificate  until  he  can 
prove  himself  entitled  to  it. 

In  fact  I  have  long  since  accustomed 
myself  to  regard,  with  some  degree  of  sus- 
picion, any  application  for  a  certificate, 
when  accompanied  by  a  petition.  As  a 
rule,  the  petition  is  intended  to  cover  some 
acknowledged  deficiency  which  a  conscien- 
tious superintendent  cannot  overlook. 

The  fellow,  too,  who  thrusts  a  handful 
of  "recommends"  into  your  face  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination. 
It  might  be  well  to  gauge  the  extent  of  his 
examination  by  the  number  of  documents 
he  displays.  A  plain  statement  of  facts 
concerning  a  teacher's  qualifications,  com- 
ing from  a  well-known  educator,  is  usually 
worth  reading,  but  the  majority  of  written 
recommendations  are  intended  to  mean 
nothing.  Indeed,  I  have  known  school 
boards,  composed  of  men  of  sense  and 
good  character,  to  issue  recommendations 
to  teachers  whom  they  had  discharged  for 
incompetency. 

No  person  should  ever  consent  to  make  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  a  teacher  which  he 
would  hesitate  to  verify  upon  oath. 

Your  examinations  should  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  as  will  best  accom- 
modate the  teachers  of  the  county.  They 
should  be  well  advertised,  so  that  all  appli- 
cants will  receive  due  notice.  This  will 
save  you  much  trouble  by  avoiding  the  ne-- 
cessity  of  special  examinations. 

Applicants  should  be  seated  in  such  a 
manner,  if  possible,  as  to  avoid  all  tempta- 
tion in  the  matter  of  giving  and  getting  as- 
sistance. Teachers  are  as  honest  as  any 
class  of  people  in  the  world,  but  many  ap- 
plicants seem  to  regard  the  examination  as 
a  sort  of  contest  between  themselves  and 
you,  and  act  upon  the  principle  that 
"Everything  is  fair  in  war." 

Inasmuch  then  as  an  examination  ought 
to  be  a  fair  te*st  of  each  applicant's  knowl- 
edge, it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  no  aid  is 
given  or  received  from  any  source.  All 
books,  maps,  and  blackboard  work  should 
be  put  out  of  sight. 
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If,  for  want  of  room,  you  are  compelled 
to  crowd  the  members  of  the  class  closely 
together,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  separate 
brothers,  sisters,  and  intimate  friends.  A 
person  who  is  inclined  to  get  help  will  not 
succeed  so  well  when  sitting  near  a  stranger 
as  when  sitting  near  an  intimate  friend. 
During  the  progress  of  the  examination 
you  should  vigilantly  guard  against  all  un- 
fairness. An  experienced  examiner  can 
easily  determine,  by  a  glance  at  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  in  front  of  him  which  of 
them  are  doing  honest  work.  The  facial 
expression  of  the  applicant  who  is  honest- 
ly thinking  out  his  own  solutions  to  the 
problems  before  him,  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  fidgety  person  who  is 
slyly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  copy 
his  neighbor's  work. 

You  should  give  careful  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  the  questions  to  be  used. 
Much  of  the  current  criticism  of  examina- 
tions is  based  upon  the  character  of  the 
.questioning. 

Your  questions  upon  a  given  branch 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  fairly  test  the 
applicant's  knowledge  of  that  branch  and 
his  ability  to  teach  it. 

If  you  grade  each  answer  upon  the  same 
basis,  each  question  should  call  for  about 
the  same  amount  of  information. 

Each  question  should  be  so  clearly  stated 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning. 
If,  for  example,  in  geography,  you  say, 
"Give  an  outline  of  Texas,"  you  should 
give  credit  for  a  map,  a  brace  outline,  or  a 
general  discription. 

The  extent  of  the  applicant's  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Texas  is  the  point  to 
decide,  and  you  should  not  stop  to  quibble 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  "outline." 
I  mean  that  you  have  no  right  to  restrict 
its  meaning.  Questions  upon  local  geog- 
raphy should  be  used  sparingly,  unless  all 
of  the  applicants  are  natives  of  the  county 
The  best  posted  teacher  in  the  state  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  know  the  boun- 
daries of  your  townships. 

In  arithmetic,  questions  of  the  nature  of 
puzzles  should  be  avoided.  "Practical 
arithmetic"  should  be  practical.  You  can 
form  a  better  estimate  of  a  person's  ability 
to  teach  from  his  answer  to  such  a  question 
as  "How  would  you  explain  to  a  class  that 
a  fraction  may  be  divided  by  multiplying 
its  denominator?"  than  by  asking  him  to 
reduce  a  complex  compound  fraction  to  its 
simplest  form. 

A  school  boy  may  relish  mathematical 
gymnastics  as  he  does  physical  gymnastics, 
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but  in  determining  a  teacher's  qualifica- 
tions the  former  is  almost  as  needless  as 
the  latter.  In  preparing  questions,  do  not 
be  too  eager  to  find  something  new  or 
novel.  The  examiner  should  make  no  at- 
tempt to  display  his  learning. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
examination,  aside  from  its  being  a  test  of 
the  teacher's  knowledge,  also  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  school  work  of  your 
county.  Many  teachers  will  ask  the  same 
questions  in  school  which  you  ask  on  ex- 
amination day.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  teaching  those  topics  which  you 
use  in  your  examinations  of  teachers. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  your  exam- 
inations are  to  some  extent  an  index  or  a 
guide  to  the  teacher  in  his  school  work. 
This  fact  should  be  remembered,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  your  examination  ques- 
tions it  would  be  well  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  those  points  which  should  be  em- 
phasized in  the  schools. 

—J.  D.  Benedict. 


Advantages  of  a  Course  of  Study  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools. 

[The  following  reasons,  by  a  common  school 
teacher,  why  a  course  of  study  should  be  adopted 
for  rural  schools  are  stated  with  such  directness  and 
simplicity  as  to  leave  little  more  to  be  said. — Ed.] 

As  the  school  and  home  should  go 
hand  in  hand  in  preparing  our  boys  and 
girls  for  manhood  and  womanhood,  should 
it  not,  then,  be  a  common  interest  among 
us  all  to  make  the  best  we  can  of  these 
places  and  improve  every  advantage? 
Among  other  things  that  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the'  sole  benefit  of  the  common 
schools  is  the  "Course  of  Study;"  let  us 
stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  how  we 
are  benefited  by  it. 

Have  we  ever  thought  of  what  this  course 
secures  for  the  whole  school  in  general?  It 
secures  regularity,  progression,  and  system 
in  our  work. 

When  a  school  is  organized  and  classi- 
fied according  to  the  course  of  study,  then 
the  proper  branches  are  all  pursued,  while 
if  no  course  is  followed,  then  the  branches 
that  are  mostly  favored  by  a  majority  of 
the  school  are  pursued,  while  the  less 
favored  ones  are  sadly  neglected,  and  the 
result  of  this  is  that  pupils  are  very  efficient 
in  some  branches  while  in  others  they  are 
very  dull.  Thus  we  see  that  it  produces 
regularity  in  the  pursuance  of  all  the 
branches  that  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools. 
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The  progress  of  a  school  following  the 
course  of  study  is  not  hindered  by  a  change 
of  teachers  as  it  would  be  were  it  not  fol- 
lowing the  course,  as  it  requires  that  every 
teacher  leave  written  information  concern- 
ing every  pupil  for  her  successor,  so  that 
the  pupils  will  not  have  to  be  turned  back 
in  their  studies  as  they  so  very  often 
are  when  a  strange  teacher  comes  in,  but 
they  will  go  right  on  with  their  work  where 
they  left  off  last  term. 

Is  it  not  a  great  benefit  to  teachers  also, 
in  organizing  a  school,  to  turn  to  the  regis- 
ter or  class-book  and  ascertain  where  each 
pupil  belongs,  so  that  they  do  not  have  to 
spend  weeks  in  trying  to  classify  a  school, 
but,  instead,  put  that  time  into  preparing 
themselves  for  the  work? 

It  surely  is  more  encouraging  for  teach- 
ers if  they  follow  the  course,  as  they  can 
watch  the  advancement  of  their  pupils,  and 
see  the  results  of  their  labors  as  the  pupils 
are  promoted  from  one  form  to  another. 

The  course  of  study  proves  a  great  in- 
centive to  pupils,  for  they  know  if  they 
are  studious  and  stick  to  school,  that  in 
due  time  they  will  master  the  different 
forms  and  in  time  will  complete  the  entire 
course;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  they  receive  their  diplomas. 

It  is  not  only  teachers  and  pupils  who 
are  benefited  by  the  course,  but  the  whole 
community  in  general,  and  every  one  that 
is  interested  in  the  school,  as  they  receive 
an  idea  of  what  their  children  should  ac- 
complish, and  this  causes  them  to  give 
more  heed  to  school  work,  and  if  they  are 
compelled  to  remove  to  a  different  district, 
it  will  not  hinder  their  children's  progress. 

We  clearly  see  that  the  course  of  study 
brings  better  returns  all  around  and  tends 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

It  also  proves  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  common  district  schools  and 
high  schools;  for  when  the  pupil  presents 
the  diploma  received  from  a  district  school 
it  will  admit  him  into  a  high  school  with- 
out examination,  which  is  so  dreaded  by 
some  timid  and  backward  pupils. 

The  course  of  study  does  not  pertain  to 
older  pupils  alone,  but  equally  as  much  to 
the  younger  and  less  advanced;  and  as 
they  receive  their  certificate  of  promotion 
from  one  form  to  another  do  you  not  think 
they  feel  just  as  proud  of  it  and  value  it 
just  as  much  as  the  older  ones?  For  a 
younger  child  is  more  easily  aroused  to 
work  and  activity  than  an  older  one.  And 
when  we  have  anything  put  in  our  schools 
that  will  assist  us  to  classify  and  systema- 


tize our  work  in  the  primary  and  middle 
forms  we  certainly  should  make  an  effort 
to  follow  it,  for  it  is  those  forms  that  are 
the  stepping-stones  for  the  more  advanced 
work;  so  the  result  will  be  wider  and  more 
thorough  education  for  younger  pupils. 

Let  us  all  unite  and  make  a  greater  ef- 
fort towards  following  this  course,  and  the 
result  will  be  better  returns  all  around. 

Wisconsin.  — Susanna  Fortney. 


Teachers'  Helps. 

The  period  is  approaching  when,  annu- 
ally, superintendents  and  teachers  are  beset 
by  all  kinds  of  agents  with  all  kinds  of  ed- 
ucational patent  medicines  and  lightning 
rods.  The  lightning  rods  that  promise  to 
ward  off  the  dangerous  strokes  of  the  su- 
perintendent are  generally  more  attractive 
than  the  medicine.  The  great  need  of  the 
teacher  is  a  good,  wholesome  tonic.  The 
best  sort  of  tonic  will  be  found  in  a  strong, 
practical  educational  journal  that  has  con- 
victions and  the  courage  of  them,  and  that 
strives  with  persistence  and  method  to  help 
the  teachers  to  do,  and  to  see  why  they  do, 
the  work  prescribed  in  the  Course  of  Study. 
In  addition  to  this  a  local  paper  which 
shall  be  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  county  superintendent  and  his 
teachers  will  be  a  valuable  aid.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  protect  his 
teachers,  so  far  as  he  can  by  advice,  from 
the  wiles  of  the  venders  of  quack  nostrums 
and,  especially  from  the  lightning  rod 
peddlers.  They  come  in  different  guises, 
sometimes  with  cheap  atlases,  often  with 
cheap  school  journals  that  claim  to  crumb 
and  mum  their  food  for  the  weak  stomachs 
of  the  teachers,  and  with  "Books  for  Teach- 
ers" that  are  really  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on.  The  superintendent 
ought  to  give  his  teachers  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  judgment  and  so  put  them 
on  their  guard.  If,  then,  they  wish  to  spend 
their  money  for  worthless  things,  they  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  being  defrauded. 

The  standard  of  attainments  in  the 
county  will  not  rise  above  that  set  up  by 
the  county  superintendent.  His  standard 
ought  to  be  far  enough  in  advance  of  pres- 
ent attainments  to  act  as  a  constant  spur  to 
his  teachers,  but  not  so  far  beyond  them  as 
to  discourage  them.  As  is  the  spirit  of  the 
superintendent,  so  will  be  the  spirit  of  the 
teachers.  If  he  looks  "forward  and  not 
back,  up  and  not  down,  and  lends  a  hand," 
this  spirit  will  prevail  to  some  extent  in  his 
county. 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS. 

Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  presenting  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions— Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceding 
Issue. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Written  Language. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

What  should  be  accomplished  in  written 
language  during  a  child's  first  school-year, 
is  a  question  asked  by  many  teachers. 

There  are  text-books  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  but  there  are 
also  young  teachers,  employed  in  their  first 
country  schools,  who  are  not  familiar  With 
these  aids,  and  who  have  little  time,  on  ac- 
count of  their  varied  classes,  to  make  a 
special  study  of  primary  methods.  They 
desire  clear,  brief  directions  which  will  en- 
able them  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
the  most  important  points  to  be  taught. 
For  this  large  class  of  teachers  such  meth- 
ods as  will  secure  uniformity  of  good  work 
are  far  better  than  those  which  can  be 
used  with  success  only  by  a  few. 

The  first  step  in  written  language  is  to 
teach  the  correct  form  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  next  to  unite  several  sentences 
about  the  same  subject  in  the  form  of  a 
narrative.  Our  first  readers  give  illustra- 
tions of  narratives  composed  of  short, 
easy  sentences,  and  these  aids  are  in  the 
hands  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  If  the 
first  year's  written  work  in  language  were 
to  be  outlined  by  a  single  sentence,  the 
most  valuable  direction  ever  found  is  the 
following: — 

Teach  the  children  to  write  from  dictation 
the  most  simple  stories  and  descriptions  of 
the  first  reader  or  primer. 

The  child  who  can  do  this  has  gained 
valuable  power  whether  taught  in  the  best 
or  the  poorest  way. 

It  is  true  that  the  children  who  have  the 
rare  advantage  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
by  means  of  delightful  observations,  lessons 
in  science,  or  fascinating  stories  from  an- 
cient myths,  gain  the  power  to  compose 
sentences  for  their  own  reading  and  lan- 


guage lessons.  Yet  this  need  not  discour- 
age the  young  teacher.  Let  a  child  be 
trained  to  write  neatly,  rapidly,  and  accu- 
rately, from  dictation,  a  lesson  about  the 
old  hen  and  her  nest  in  the  barn — mean- 
ingless though  it  may  be  and  devoid  of 
value  as  a  composition — and  he  will  have  a 
grand  preparation  for  the  language  class 
of  the  most  skillful  teacher  in  the  land. 

The  power  to  do  this  can  and  should  be 
gained  during  the  first  school  year.  But 
how?  First,  by  teaching  spelling  through 
the  copying  of  short  sentences.  The 
amount  of  time  and  force  many  a  teacher 
spends  on  oral  spelling  would,  in  the  same 
time,  teach  the  children,  not  only  to  spell 
these  words  in  sentences,  but  to  use  cor- 
rectly the  capital,  period,  and  question 
marks. 

Children,  as  a  rule,  will  learn  to  spell  a 
word  sooner  by  repeated  copying  than  by 
saying  the  letters  over  and  over  in  their 
order.  Further,  some  careful  experiments 
made  recently  with  a  class  of  thirty  pupils 
in  the  first  reader,  indicate  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  find  a  child  who  can  not  spell 
orally  any  word  which  he  can  write  rapidly 
and  correctly. 

By  all  means  use  oral  spelling  as  an  aid 
to  clear  enunciation  and  syllabication,  but 
lose  no  time  in  gaining  this  end.  If  a  child 
can  learn  capitalization,  punctuation,  and 
ready  writing  while  he  is  learning  to  spell, 
why  is  it  not  a  gain? 

This  work  should  begin  as  soon  as  a 
child  enters  school,  and  satisfactory  results 
can,  in  most  cases,  be  easily  obtained, 
provided  a  few  simple  rules  are  daily  fol- 
lowed. 

First  and  most  important  are  large,  plain 
copies,  every  letter  of  which  is  correctly 
formed.  There  are  some  first  readers  which 
contain  such  copies,  but  hardly  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety;  while  others  present 
a  cramped  handwriting,  not  suitable  for  a 
child's  model. 

Clean  slates  and  long  sharp  pencils  are 
most  essential,  and  this  care,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success. 

Lead  the  children  to  regard  the  capital 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  the 
period  or  question  mark  at  its  close  as 
most  important.  Call  attention  to  these 
particulars  in  every  reading  lesson  and  in 
every  copying  lesson.  It  is  far  less  difficult 
to  teach  the  elements  of  correct  form  in 
written  language  to  a  child  who  has  not 
learned  to  write  than  to  one  who  has  ac- 
quired habits  of  carelessness. 
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The  little  ones  should  be  directed  to 
copy  on  slate  or  paper  three  or  four  times 
a  day  for  busy  work.  Faithful  oversight 
and  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  will 
cause  the  hieroglyphics  to  take  on  the 
form  of  legibility.  Suppose  the  sentence, 
"  I  see  a  tree,"  be  given  for  the  first  lesson. 
If  there  is  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  to  attempt  the  new  work,  the 
teacher  may  write  the  copy  several  times 
on  each  slate,  and  partially  erase,  leaving 
faint  lines  to  guide  their  first  efforts. 
These  tracing  exercises  are  also  recom- 
mended as  a  successful  device  for  over- 
coming wrong  habits  in  size  or  form,  no- 
ticed in  the  handwriting  of  some  pupils. 

Slowly,  one  at  a  time,  as  the  children 
progress,  substitute  other  words  and  idioms 
in  place  of  those  already  learned. 

The  young  teacher  may  be  very  proud  of 
her  work  whose  little  pupils,  after  three  or 
four  months  in  school,  can  write  on  the 
slate  or  blackboard  without  copy  such 
sentences  as: — 

I  see  a  cup. 

I  have  a  red  leaf. 

Find  the  balls. 

When  the  children  begin  their  reader 
they  should  copy  two  or  more  sentences  of 
each  lesson  until  they  can  write  them  from 
dictation.  As  soon  as  they  commence  to 
read  stories  lead  them  to  notice  the  differ- 
ence between  lists  of  sentences  in  which 
the  capitals  are  all  at  the  left  margin,  and 
the  story  in  which  the  sentences  are  writ- 
ten one  after  another  except  at  the  begin- 
ning of  paragraphs.  They  should  be 
taught  the  latter  arrangement  as  soon  as 
possible,  lest  the  former  becomes  a  habit, 
hard  to  break. 

The  dictation  writing  of  short,  easy 
stories  trains  the  child  to  the  correct  form 
of  composition,  and  in  this  study,  as  in 
others,  correctness  of  form  precedes  orig- 
inality. —F.  Lilian  Taylor. 


Number  Work. 

As  counting  is  the  foundation  of  all 
number  work,  let  me  first  say  a  few  words 
on  that  subject.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach 
counting  without  objects,  and  do  not  im- 
agine that  you  can  easily  teach  a  child  to 
count  from  i  to  100  by  just  taking  the 
numeral  frame  and  making  him  repeat  the 
numbers  after  you.  The  more  gradually 
you  develop  the  idea  of  number,  the  less 
trouble  you  will  find  in  fixing  that  idea  on 
the  child's  mind. 


Provide  yourself  with  quite  a  number  of 
objects,  such  as  spools,  cheap  agate  but- 
tons, slate  pencils,  squares  of  card  board, 
small  bells,  flags,  or  dolls,  if  you  like.  Buy 
some  cheap  but  durable  beads  and  string 
them  on  wires  (about  twenty  on  each); 
tack  the  ends  of  the  wire  at  each  side  of 
the  pupil's  desk  so  as  to  have  the  row  of 
beads  at  the  farther  edge  of  the  desk  above 
the  pencil  groove.  (I  will  not  speak  again 
of  the  use  of  these  last  mentioned  beads, 
as  it  is  self-apparent.)  Now  you  are  about 
ready  to  begin. 

Having  called  out  your  class,  pick  up 
some  object,  a  book  for  instance,  and  ask 
the  little  ones,  "How  many  books  have  I 
in  my  hand."  As  the  answer  is  sure  to  be 
right,  ask  some  one  to  make  one  mark  on 
the  blackboard,  and  tell  the  class  that  when 
we  wish  to  write  one  we  make  a  mark  like 
this  (i).  Send  each  pupil  to  the  table  and 
let  him  bring  one  article,  saying  as  he  gives 
it  you,  "I  brought  one  flag,"  etc. 

Take  up  another  book  and  ask  how 
many  you  have  now;  teach  that  this  (2) 
says  two;  send  each  child  to  the  black- 
board and  require  him  to  make  2,  guiding 
his  hand  at  first  if  necessary;  let  some 
make  both  one  and  two;  take  up  two  bells 
and  ask  them  to  count  them.  Next  draw 
a  simple  picture  of  a  table  on  the  black- 
board and  write  the  figure  1;  beside  it,  be- 
low this,  draw  two  tables,  and  the  figure  2. 
Let  the  children  draw  this  on  their  slates. 

Do  not  teach  the  next  higher  number 
until  those  already  taught  are  fixed  on  the 
memory.  With  each  number  teach  the 
combinations  which  make  it. 

When  the  pupil  has  learned  to  count  10, 
let  him  count  by  io's  to  100,  leaving  the 
intermediate  numbers  to  be  learned  later. 
As  soon  as  you  teach  eleven,  teach  him  to 
numerate  as  follows,  pointing  as  he  speaks, 
units,  tens,  one  ten,  one  unit,  (then  read- 
ing the  number)  eleven.  Be  sure  to  tell 
him  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  which 
set  of  tens  we  are  counting,  that  we  always 
count  to  9,  and  then  begin  the  next  set. 
When  he  counts  100  readily,  teach  him  to 
count  by  2's. 

Do  not  attempt  anything  in  written  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  or  division  until 
the  child  has  mastered  the  forty-five  com- 
binations given  in  Prof.  Ginn's  pamphlet 
on  "Addition  and  Subtraction."  This  need 
not  hinder  you  from  teaching  orally  the 
subtraction  and  grouping  of  numbers  be- 
low 10,  by  asking  questions  like  these:  If 
you  have  four  flags,  how  many  more  must 
you  get  to  have  seven?    If  you  had  10  ap- 
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pies,  how  many  could  you  give  away  and 
still  have  6  left?  or,  how  many  2's  in  6? 
Let  the  pupil  tie  the  splints  up  into  bun- 
dles of  2's,  3's,  etc. 

After  the  combinations,  teach  the  adding 
of  two  numbers  of  two  figures  each,  the 
result  of  each  column  not  to  exceed  ten. 
Now  teach  how  to  write  and  numerate  num- 
bers of  three  orders.  Let  him  next  add 
columns  whose  sum  exceeds  10,  having  the 
work  written  in  this  manner: 
49  +  26  = 

49 

26 

75 

The  sum  of  the  first  column  being  writ- 
ten in  full  below.  Now  tell  him  that  as  we 
cannot  write  the  sum  of  4  and  2  over  the  1, 
we  must  add  it  to  them,  and  erasing  the  1 
write  7  as  the  answer  to  the  second  column. 
When  the  answer,  75,  is  obtained,  it  should 
be  written  after  the  sign  of  equality  to  com- 
plete the  statement.  Let  me  say  right  here 
that  you  will  do  well  never  to  allow  a  pupil 
to  work  a  single  example  without  first  indi- 
cating the  work  to  be  performed  by  using 
the  proper  signs. 

Now  for  subtraction!  I  will  only  say 
this,  that  in  teaching  this  branch  I  have 
done  the  most  work  in  the  shortest  time 
when  I  used  the  method  which  required 
the  pupil  at  the  beginning  to  arrange  his 
work  as  follows,  the  small  figures  above 
expressing  the  value  in  another  form  of 
80,000,  and  then  subtracting  the  subtrahend 
from  that:  7  9  9  9  10 

80000 

56231 

23769 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  as  to  how  to 
teach  multiplication  from  objects,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  first  step,  but  will  pass  to 
the  time  when  the  child  is  learning  his 
table.  These  I  would  have  written  in  two 
ways,  thus: 

6  X  7  =  42;  or  6 

_7 
42 

There  seems  to  be  just  at  present  a  pre- 
judice against  saying  six  times  seven. 
The  argument  against  saying  times  is,  that 
to  take  six  blocks  seven  times  you  would 
be  required  to  take  the  same  blocks  every 
time  and  have  at  last  but  six  blocks;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  at  two  different  times 
I  ate  six  cherries,  I  would  have  eaten  two 
times  six  cherries  (?)  What  we  want  is  to 
teach  the  child  how  to  perform  the  work  of 


multiplication  properly  whether  he  says 
times  or  multiplied  by. 

One  method  (which  I  think  is  Fish's)  of 
teaching  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
partial  products  is  to  separate  the  multi- 
pliers thus:  49  =  40  +  9,  writing  the  work 
as  follows: 

92  X  49  =  49  =  4o  +  9 

92 

4o  +  9 

828 
3680 
4508 

From  this  the  pupil  can  be  led  to  see 
that  the  right-hand  figure  in  the  2d  partial 
product  is  always  a  cipher,  and  that  the 
work  will  be  somewhat  shortened  by  not 
writing  the  said  cipher. 

As  you  teach  each  operation,  teach  the 
names  of  the  terms,  but  do  not  by  any 
means  teach  definitions  of  those  terms  yet. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  if  the  pupil  can  say, 
"The  ad  dems  are:  (reading  the  numbers," 
or  "The  product  is  so-and-so.")  Drill  him 
in  writing  statements,  you  reading  the  ex- 
ample like  this: 

"Find  the  difference  between  25  apples 
and  16  apples,"  and  require  him  to  put  the 
proper  sign  between  them  without  being 
told  which  sign  to  make.  (Use  concrete 
numbers  nearly  always  when  teaching  young 
children.) 

When  the  pupil  recites  the  division  tables 
let  him  say:  "36  -=-9  =  4  because  four  9's 
=  36, and  have  them  written  thus: 

36  +  9  =  4 
9)  36  (4 

4  X  9  =  36. 

*  You  may  ask  "Why  so?"    Let  the  after 
work  answer  that.    When  the  tables  are 
learned,  the  next  work  should  be  like  this: 
76     8  =  9  with  4  rem. 

8)  76  (9 

72    8  X  9  =  72 

4  rem. 

And  when  the  harder  examples  are  given 
let  each  step  still  be  written  out,  for  some 
time,  thus: 

1677  -i-  25  =  67  with  2  rem. 
25)  1677  (67 

150     25  X  6  =  150 


177    25  X  7  =  175 
175 

2  rem. 

— lone  Bigelow. 
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A  Lullaby. 

The  following  poem  should  carry  the 
children  away  in  a  wooden  shoe  into 
the  sky.  The  moonlight  is  the  river 
that  bears  them  on  into  the  ocean  of  dew 
in  which  are  the  moon  and  the  stars.  The 
moon  calls  out  to  them,  "Where  are  you 
going  and  what  do  you  wish?"  And  the 
little  ones  cry,  "We  have  come  to  fish  for  the 
herring  fish" — the  beautiful  stars  in  the  sea 
of  dew.  And  the  old  moon  laughed  and 
the  wooden  shoe  rocked  as  the  wind  drove 
them  on  over  the  waves  of  dew.  And  the 
little  stars  cried,  cast  your  nets  where  you 
wish,  for  we're  not  afraid  of  being  caught 
by  you.  All  night  long  they  threw  their 
nets,  trying  to  catch  the  stars  in  the  sea, 
then  down  they  came  in  their  wooden  shoe 
to  the  home  from  which  they  sailed,  and 
some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they 
dreamed  of  a  sail  in  the  wooden  shoe. 
And  who  were  these  little  ones  in  the  shoe? 
They  were  Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 
Wynken  and  Blynken  were  two  little  eyes, 
and  Nod  was  one  little  head,  and  it  was 
the  song  the  mother  sang  that  made  them 
dream  the  beautiful  dream  of  their  sail  on 
the  sea  of  dew. 

By  some  such  description  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  picture  what  the  poem  describes. 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 

Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe- 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
"Where  are  you  going  and  what  do  you  wish?" 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
"We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 

That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea — 
Net  s  of  silver  and  gold  have  we. ' ' 

Said  Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sung  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe, 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew; 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring-fish 

That  lived  in  the  beautiful  sea — 
"Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish 

But  never  afeared  are  we" — 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three. 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw, 

For  the  fish  in  the  twinkling  foam — 
Then  down  from  the  sky  came  the  wooden  shoe, 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home; 
'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be; 
And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they  dream'd 

Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea — 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three: 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head, 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  to  the  skies — 

Is  the  wee  one's  trundle  bed; 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 


Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 

As  you  rock  on  the  misty  sea 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fisherman  three: 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 

—From  Our  Little  People. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second,  or  Intermediate, 
Form. 


Language  Work. 

We  present  for  the  use  of  our  readers 
this  month  the  following  exercise  from  Dr. 
DeGarmo's  No.  3  of  "Language  Work  Be- 
low the  High  School,"  which  is  just  from  the 
press.  The  entire  series  is  filled  with  the 
most  suggestive  and  interesting  exercises, 
both  in  sentence  study  and  in  composition. 

SENTENCE  FORMS. 
THE  YOUNG  MOUSE,  THE  OLD  MOUSE,  AND  THE  CAT. 

1)  Cat  (to  young  mouse):  Come  and  see 
me,  little  one.  Do  not  be  afraid.  Give  me 
just  one  kiss.    Let  me  embrace  you. 

2)  Young  Mouse  (to  his  mother):  What 
shall  I  do?  Is  it  safe  to  go?  May  I  trust 
her?    Will  she  keep  her  word? 

3)  Old  Mouse  (to  young  one  ):  Child, 
you  do  not  understand  the  wicked  cat.  All 
is  pretence  and  deception.  I  advise  you 
not  to  go. 

4)  Cat  (to  young  mouse):  O,  come,  you 
foolish  thing.  Don't  let  yourself  be  de- 
ceived. See  my  honest  face.  Follow  my 
well-meant  words. 

5)  Old  Mouse  (to  young  one):  Child,  do 
not  go.  Believe  my  warning.  Run  back 
into  your  hole. 

6)  Young  Mouse  (to  mother):  O  how 
sweet  is  her  voice!  How  soft  are  her  paws! 
How  velvety  her  fur?    How  gentle  is  her 

look!    Mother,  I  am  going.   O  dear! 

She  seizes  me!    O  the  shameless  deceiver! 

7)  Old  Mouse-.  If  I  could  only  rescue 
you!  If  you  had  only  obeyed  me!  Ah,  if 
the  young  were  not  always  wiser  than  their 
parents! 

41.  Select  from  the  above  d)  the  declar- 
ative or  narrative  sentences;  b)  the  imper- 
ative sentences  which  express  (1)  an  en- 
treaty, (2)  a  real  command;  c)  the  inter- 
rogative sentences;  d)  the  exclamatory 
sentences. 

42.  Change  the  imperative  sentences  in 
1  and  4  into  questions.  Ex. — Will  you 
come  and  see  me,  little  one? 
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43.  Change  the  exclamatory  sentences 
in  6  into  questions.  Ex. — Is  her  voice  not 
sweet? 

44.  Change  the  questions  in  2  and  the 
exclamations  in  7  into  declarative  sentences. 
Ex. — It  is  safe  to  go.  I  long  to  rescue 
you. 

45.  Ask  five  questions  about  the  life  of 
Washington,  and  answer  them. 


COMPOSITION  EXERCISES.' 

To  the  Teacher. — The  composition  exercises  of 
this  part  consist  mostly  of  Imitations.  They  fur- 
nish a- pleasing  variety,  and  give  the  children  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  lancy.  Hints  enough 
are  given  to  secure  a  reasonable  uniformity  in  the 
results. 

THE  AGED  LION. 

An  aged  lion  lay  helpless  before  his  den 
and  awaited  his  end.  The  other  animals 
did  not  pity  him,  but  thought  with  pleasure 
of  his  early  death.  Some  of  them  chose 
to  show  their  hate.  The  cunning  fox 
mocked  him  with  bitter  words.  The  wolf 
called  him  the  meanest  names.  The  ox 
hooked  him  in  the  side  with  his  horns,  and 
the  wild  boar  wounded  him  with  his  tusks. 
Even  the  donkey  gave  him  a  blow  with  his 
hoof.  The  noble  horse  stood  by  and  did 
nothing,  and  yet  the  lion  had  torn  his 
mother  to  pieces.  Then  said  the  donkey, 
"Don't  you  want  to  give  the  lion  one  be- 
hind the  ear?"  But  the  horse  answered, 
"I  regard  it  as  contemptible  to  avenge 
myself  on  an  enemy  who  can  no  longer  in- 
jure me." 

46.  Copy  the  nouns,  and  then,  with  their 
aid,  write  the  story  from  memory. 

47.  Write  an  imitation  on,  The  Dying 
Eagle.  Nest.  Birds  come  and  mock  him, 
— the  blackbird,  the  jay,  the  crow, the  hawk, 
the  owl.  The  gentle  dove  will  not  try  to 
torment  him. 


SENTENCE  EXERCISES. 

48.  Express  in  the  imperative  form  the 
command, — (1)  not  to  read  in  the  dusk, 
(2)  not  to  steal,  (3)  not  to  eat  unripe  fruit, 
(4)  to  give  to  the  poor,  (5)  not  to  take  an- 
other's property,  (6)  to  observe  one's  own 
faults,  (7)  not  to  let  the  wicked  entice  you, 
(8)  not  to  swear,  (9)  not  to  scold,  (10)  not 
to  return  evil  for  evil,  (n)  to  help  the  suf- 
fering, (12)  to  protect  the  innocent.  Ex. 
— Do  not  read  in  the  dusk.  Steal  not. 
(Note. — Use  the  old  or  solemn  form  also, 
when  appropriate,  as,  Thou  shalt  not  steal.) 

49.  Express  in  the  form  of  an  entreaty 
the  wishes  of  one  who  is  sick,  who  is  hun- 


gry; who  is  a  weary  wanderer,  an  inquisi- 
tive boy,  a  lazy  pupil,  a  merchant;  the 
wishes  of  one  in  winter,  in  a  thunder-storm, 
in  a  fruit  store. 

50.  What  exclamations  does  one  hear  in 
spring?  in  summer?  in  winter?  when  one 
is  in  great  pain?  in  great  joy?  When  one 
thinks  of  loving  parents?  of  dear  friends? 


SENTENCE  EXERCISES. 

To  the  Teacher.—  In  this  and  the  following  exer- 
cises the  pupil  is  drilled  upon  the  use  of  quotation 
marks  and  upon  the  accompanying  punctuation. 

THE  BOY  IN    THE  WOODS. 

A  boy  ran  into  the  woods.  Then  the 
oak  tree  cried  out,  "Rest  in  my  shade. 
The  boy  answered,  "I  am  not  yet  tired. 
Then  the  violet  said,  "Smell  my  odor." 
The  boy  answered,  "I  will  take  you  along 
for  my  mother."  Soon  he  espied  the  red 
strawberry.  It  called  out  to  him,  "Pick  me, 
I  am  ripe.".  The  boy  answered,  "I  will 
give  you  to  my  sister."  Finally  he  came 
to  the  berry  of  the  deadly  nightshade.  It 
said,  "Eat  me."  But  the  boy  replied,  "I 
will  not  eat  you,  for  you  look  suspicious. 
I  will  pick  you  and  show  you  to  my  father. 
He  knows  you  better  than  I  do." 

54.  Write  out  the  sentences  containing 
the  direct  address  of  the  boy  (1)  to  the  oak 
tree,  (2),  to  the  violet,  (3),  to  the  straw- 
berry, (4)  to  the  poisonous  berry.  (Observe 
the  marks  which  stand  before  and  after  the 
quotation.) 

COW,  HORSE,  SHEEP,  AND  DOG. 

To  the  Teacher. — Notice  that,  for  the  most  part, 
capitals  and  punctuation  and  quotation  marks  are 
omitted  from  this  exercise.  A  vertical  line  indicates 
to  the  pupil  where  they  are  to  be  supplied. 

The  cow,  horse,  sheep,  and  dog  argued 
among  themselves  which  was  the  most  use- 
ful to  man  |  the  cow  said  |  from  me  he  has 
sweet  milk,  delicious  cheese,  and  rich  but- 
ter I  the  horse  said  |  I  draw  his  heavy 
wagon  along  with  light  steps,  and  I  carry  my 
rider  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  |  the 
sheep  then  said  |  I  go  bare  and  naked  that 
my  master  may  be  clothed  |  the  dog  looked 
at  them  scornfully  and  said  |  of  what  use 
are  you  |  then  the  master  approached  and 
patted  the  dog  |  whereupon  the  horse  said 
I  why  do  you  do  that,  master  |  and  the 
cow  and  sheep  spoke,  saying  |  do  we  not 
deserve  your  love  more  than  this  useless 
animal  |  the  master  patted  the  dog  still 
more  gently  and  answered  |  this  dog  res- 
cued my  beloved  child  from  the  water  I  how 
could  I  forget  such  great  service  | 
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55.  Copy  the  above,  and  supply  the 
proper  punctuation  and  quotation  marks, 
and  capital  letters,  where  the  perpendicular 
marks  stand. 

56.  Change  the  exercise  into  one  like 
that  on  The  Old  Mouse,  the  Young  Mouse, 
and  the  Cat.  Use  the  following  outline: 
1.  The  cow  (to  others).  2.  The  horse  (to 
others).  3.  The  sheep  (to  others).  4.  The 
dog  (to  others).  5.  The  horse  (to  master). 
6.  The  cow  and  sheep  (to  master).  7.  The 
master  (to  cow,  horse,  and  sheep). 


COMPOSITION  EXERCISES. 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  CROW.  (ALsop.) 

A  crow  has  stolen  a  piece  of  meat.  He 
flew  to  the  woods  and  sought  out  a  quiet 
place  to  eat  it.  A  hungry  fox  thought  to 
get  the  meat  for  himself,  so  he  called  with 
a  loud  voice,  "How  handsome  the  crow  is, 
in  the  beauty  of  her  shape  and  fairness  of 
her  complexion.  If  her  voice  were  only 
equal  to  her  beauty,  she  would  be  the 
queen  of  birds."  These  words  nattered 
the  crow,  and  she  gave  a  loud  caw  to  show 
the  quality  of  her  voice.  The  meat  dropped 
to  the  ground  and  was  quickly  eaten  by  the 
fox.  "My  good  crow,"  said  the  fox,  "your 
voice  is  right  enough,  but  your  wit  is  want- 
ing." 

57.  Read  the  fable  carefully,  and  then 
reproduce  it  from  memory. 


THE  DONKEY  AND  THE  GOAT. 

(Write  in  imitation  of  the  above.) 
58.  Donkey  eating  at  his  manger.  Goat 
perceives  a  cabbage-head  under  the  hay. 
Praises  the  donkey's  form  and  long  ears, 
but  regrets  that  he  cannot  dance.  Donkey 
wants  to  show  the  agility  of  his  legs.  Skips 
about  in  most  comical  manner.  Meantime 
goat  eats  the  cabbage  head. 


RULES  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

To  the  Teacher. — Have  the  pupils  recite  these 
rules,  always  giving  the  illustrative  sentences. 

1.  There  are  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  and  exclamatory  sentences. 

2.  At  the  close  of  a  declarative  or  an 
imperative  sentence,  a  period  must  be 
placed;  at  the  close  of  an  interrogative 
sentence,  a  question,  mark;  at  the  close  of 
an  exclamatory  sentence,  an  exclamation 
mark.  Ex. — The  dog  barks.  Does  the 
dog  bark?  Bark  dog.  How  that  dog  barks! 

Direct  quotations  contain  the  exact 
words  of  another.  Ex. — The  sheep  said, 
"I  go  bare  and  naked  that  my  master  may 
be  clothed." 


4.  Separate  a  direct  quotation  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma. 

5.  Enclose  a  direct  quotation  in  quota- 
tion marks.  Ex. — And  God  said,  "Let 
there  be  light." 


Reviews. 


The  last  two  months  of  the  school  year 
are  devoted  to  gathering  up  and  tying  to- 
gether what  has  been  presented  during  the 
previous  months.  It  is  now  that  outlines 
become  useful.  An  outline  is  the  bones  of 
a  subject  joined  together  into  a  skeleton. 
These  bones  are  the  things  to  be  properly 
articulated  in  the  final  reviews.  If  the 
teaching  has  been  good  the  pupils  will  have 
a  clothing  of  associated  ideas  with  which 
to  invest  these  bones  and  make  a  more  or 
less  comely  body  of  knowledge. 

Suppose  it  is  geography  that  we  are  re- 
viewing. What  are  the  bone-ideas  that  we 
need  to  form  into  a  skeleton  or  outline? 


A. 


THE  WORLD  AS  A  WHOLE. 


3- 


Its  shape. 
Its  size.  I 

Its  surface. 


Circumference. 
Diameter. 

How  much  land? 
How  much  water? 
fa  What  continents 

4.  Location  of  land)    in  northern  hem- 

surface  ]  isphere? 

\b  In  southern? 

5.  What  oceans?  Where? 

6.  Size  and  shape  of  the  continents  com- 
pared with  North  America. 

7.  Kinds  of  climate.  Where?  Why? 
number  of  seasons. 

8.  Vegetable  pro- Hn  **«id  z°ne- 

0 A    ,.    r      <  In  Temperate  zone, 
auctions.     )  -r  m 

^In  Torrid  zone. 

Wild  animals  -j  In  each  zone. 

Domestic  animals  -j  In  each  zone. 

Where  do  the  civilized  people  live? 

Where  are  the  people  in  a  low  stage 

civilization? 

By  railroads — 
where? 
By  vessels — 
where? 

By  telegraph  — 
where? 

What  people  trade  with  one  another? 
Why  do  people  of  different  countries 
trade  with  each  other? 

16.  What  do  the  people  of  the  United 
States  receive  from  other  countries? 

17.  What  do  other  countries  receive  from 
the  United  States? 


9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 
of 


13.  How  do  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world 
communicate  with 
one  another? 


14. 
15- 
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North  America. 

1.  Where  located  on  the  globe? 

2.  Shape  and  size. 

3.  How  many  times  as  large  as  your 
own  state? 

4.  Name  the  bays  and  gulfs  on  its  coast. 

5.  Locate  the  highland  regions  and  the 
great  plains. 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  great  rivers. — 
Great  Lakes. 

7.  Why  are  they  where  they  are? 

8.  Locate  the  cold,  temperate,  and  warm 
regions. 

9.  Why  are  they  cold,  temperate,  or 
warm? 

10.  What  are  the  productions  in  each  one 
of  these  regions? 

11.  What  people  live  in  these  different 
regions? 

12.  Locate  ten  of  the  chief  cities. 

13.  How  do  the  people  communicate 
with  one  another  in  the  northern  regions? 
in  the  central?  in  the  southern? 

14.  Do  the  largest  number  of  railroads 
run  east  and  west  or  north  and  south? 
why? 

15.  What  are  the  different  countries  in 
North  America? 

16.  What  does  each  of  these  countries 
receive  in  trade  from  the  others,  or  what 
does  each  supply  to  the  others? 

17.  What  is  the  kind  of  government  of 
each? 

These  two  sets  of  questions  cover  what 
is  essential  to  be  known  in  regard  to  the 
world  as  a  whole  and  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  as  a  whole. 

We  would  now  proceed  to  make  out  a 
more  searching  set  of  questions  for  the 
United  States,  which  should  include  all  the 
important  facts  about  them,  but  they  would 
be  of  the  same  general  type  as  those  we 
have  asked  about  the  continent.  Many  of 
them  would  be  the  same. 

What  we  urge  is  that  teachers  shall  not 
cram  the  heads  of  the  children  with  a  lot 
of  names  of  capes  and  islands  and  rivers 
and  cities  that  are  unimportant  and  ought 
not  to  be  remembered  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. We  notice  some  suggestive  outlines 
published  in  school  journals  that  seem  very 
faulty  in  this  respect.  Do  not  try  to  fill  the 
memories  of  the  children  with  a  lot  of 
stuff  they  cannot  retain,  but  try  to  have 
them  get  the  main  features  of  the  great 
picture  of  the  country  they  are  studying. 
A  teacher  must  mix  some  brains  with  his 
teaching  to  make  any  suggestions  of  any 
value. 
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An  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 

"  Now,  I  wish  some  one  of  the  class 
would  step  to  the  blackboard  and  follow 
my  directions." 

"  Very  well,  Thomas,  now  take  the  chalk 
and  be  ready  to  write.  While  I  am  look- 
ing the  other  way,  please  write  on  the  board 
any  number  you  please,  having  four  fig- 
ures; i.  e.,  thousands." 

Thomas  writes  4386.  The  teacher  takes 
the  crayon  and  turning  to  the  board,  quick 
as  a  flash  writes  in  one  corner,  24384. 

"  That  will,  I  think,  be  the  answer  when 
we  get  the  example  finished.  Now,  Thom- 
as, write  under  your  number  four  more  fig- 
ures." 

Thomas  writes  2764.  The  teacher,  tak- 
ing the  crayon,  turns  to  the  board  and  rap- 
idly puts  under  it  7235.  Thomas  then — 
the  teacher  looking  the  other  way— writes 
under  it  1236.  The  teacher  writes  under 
it  8763,  and  draws  a  line,  asking  Thomas 
to  add. 

The  figures  stand  thus: 

24384  4386 

2764 

7235 
1236 
8763 


Thomas  adds  as  follows:  24384 

The  class  are  amazed,and  Thomas  wants 

to  try  it  again.    He  writes:  3334 
The  teacher  writes,  23332 

Thomas  writes,  1863 

Teacher  writes,  8136 

Thomas  writes,  2396 

Teacher  writes,  7603 

Thomas  adds  and  finds,  23332 

The  teacher  says,  "Let  us  this  time  have 
a  harder  one.  We  will  have  seven  num- 
bers instead  of  five." 

He  and  Thomas  then  write  as  follows: 
Answer,  32757  2760 

i860 

8i39 
3890 
6109 
8624 
1375 


32757 

The  class  are  puzzled.  The  teacher  then 
says:  Let  us  take  a  small  one.  Possibly 
you  can  see  how  it  is  done.  We  will  have 
this  time  but  three  figures  and  three  num- 
bers.   Thomas,  write." 
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Thomas  writes,  290 
Answer,  1289 

Thomas,  000 

Teacher,  999 


1289 

"I  think  I  see  it,"  says  Helen.  "You 
make  the  two  lines  equal  nine,  every  time. 
So,  in  this  last  one  you  add  999  to  the  first 
number — or  what  is  simpler,  add  1,000  less 
one.  In  the  case  before  this,  you  added 
9999  three  times,  or  30,000  less  three.  In 
the  first  two  cases  you  added  20,000  less 
two." 

The  teacher  accepted  the  explanation, 
and  after  one  or  two  more  examples  every 
member  of  the  class  could  "do  the  teach- 
er's trick,"  and  went  home  to  try  it  upon 
his  friends.  — Common  School  Education. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Oral  Reading. 

To  emphasize  well  is  to  read  well.  There 
are  many  ways  of  expressing  emphasis. 
The  one  most  commonly  employed  is  to 
speak  the  word  to  be  emphasized  with 
greater  force.  This  is  a  very  natural  but 
often  a  very  crude  way  of  expressing  em- 
phasis. A  more  artistic  way  is  to  prolong 
the  vowel  sound  in  the  word,  and  so  take 
more  time  in  pronouncing  it.  When  there 
is  a  proper  mingling  of  force  emphasis  and 
time  emphasis,  the  reading  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  listener. 

But  a  still  more  artistic  way  of  empha- 
sizing is  by  means  of  inflections.  This  is 
a  very  common  way  of  expressing  empha- 
sis, but  teachers  and  pupils  do  not  think  of 
it  as  emphasis.  They  call  it  inflection  which 
seems  to  them  to  be  something  else. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  shown  in  his  suggestions 
in  the  Appleton  readers  and  elsewhere  that 
positive  ideas  are  emphasized  by  receiving 
the  falling  inflection.  Notice  the  second 
stanza  in  the  Psalm  of  Life. 

"Life  is  rear ,  life  is  earnest*, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal* . 
'Dust  thou  art  to  dust  returnest' 
Was  not*  spoken  of  the  sour." 

When  that  which  is  not  positive — the 
uncertain,  or  negative,  is  to  be  expressed, 
the  rising  inflection  is  generally  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  falling.  Notice  another 
verse  of  the  Psalm  of  Life. 


"  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle' . 
Be  a  hero"  in  the  strife." 

Here  "cattle"  has  the  rising  inflection 
because  we  wish  in  that  line  to  emphasize 
the  negative  idea.  In  the  next  line  "herd" 
has  the  falling  inflection  because  the 
thought  is  positive. 

The  delicate  shades  of  meaning  and  of 
feeling  that  the  skillful  use  of  inflections 
enables  us  to  express,  causes  many  per- 
sons who  wish  to  become  good  readers,  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  inflection,  and  to  practice  until 
the  vocal  organs  will  become  obedient  to 
the  will. 

When  very  strong  emphasis  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, emphasis  so  strong  that  neither 
force,  nor  time,  nor  inflection  can  properly 
express  it,  the  pause  is  employed.  For  ex- 
ample: 

"  'Friend,' quoth  the  razor-man,  'I'm  not  a  knave. — 
As  for  the  razors  you  have  bought, 
Upon  my  word  I  never  thought 
That  they  would  shave.' 

'Not  think  they'd  shave?'  quoth  Hodge,  with 

wondering  eyes, 
And  voice  not  much  unlike  an  Indian  yell, 
'What  were  they  made  for,  then? — you  scamp, ' 

he  cries. 

'Made!'  quoth  the  fellow, with  a  smile— 'To  sell.'  " 

The  answer  of  the  razor-man  in  the  last 
line  requires  the  emphasis  of  pause.  The 
"Indian  yell"  would  make  it  ridiculous. 

It  is  probable  that  these  four  kinds  of 
emphasis  are  all  that  the  common  school 
teacher  will  find  it  profitable  to  try  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  observe. 

It  is  true  that  children  must  learn  to  read 
naturally,  but  it  is  important  that  they  see 
what  rules  nature  follows,  if  they  would 
know  how  to  read  naturally.  Children  are 
not  born  good  readers.  They  have  to 
learn  to  read  well.  The  teacher  who  knows 
the  rules  of  good  reading  will  teach  better 
than  he  would  do  if  he  did  not  know  them. 


Grammar. 

Compound  Sentences. — The  compound 
sentence  that  is  not  abridged,  consists  of 
two  or  more  sentences  connected  by  con- 
junctions,and  these  sentences  are  of  equal 
rank  in  the  compound  sentence.  When 
one  of  these  sentences  modifies  the  mean- 
ing of  some  word  in  another  part  of  the 
sentence,  then  the  entire  expression  is 
not  compound  but  complex.  Stated  more 
concisely,  when  the  clauses  are  of  equal 
rank,  the  sentence  is  compound,  but  when 
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they  are  of  unequal  rank  it  is  complex. 
For  "example,  "John  goes  to  school  but 
Mary  stays  at  home,"  is  a  compound 
sentence.  Neither  clause  is  used  to  mod- 
ify a  word  in  the  other.  But  when  we  say, 
"John  goes  to  school  when  Mary  stays  at 
home,"  the  sentence  is  complex,  the  sec- 
ond clause  being  a  modifier  of  "goes"  in 
the  first. 

Considerable  time  should  be  devoted  to 
giving  the  pupils  skill  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween compound  and  complex  sentences. 
Let  the  teacher  use  selected  sentences  for 
a  time  and  afterwards  give  the  pupils  prac- 
tice in  classifying  sentences  as  they  occur 
in  the  reader,  as  simple,  complex,  and 
compound. 

Lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  complex  sen- 
tences differ  from  the  other  two  in  this,  that 
clauses  are  used  as  parts  of  speech — 
either  as  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs. 

Then  proceed  to  show  that  the  different 
elements  of  the  sentence  maybe  compound; 
that  is,  may  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  sen- 
tence. For  instance,  "John  and  Mary  at- 
tend school"  has  a  compound  subject. 
This  is  clearly  an  abridged  compound  sen- 
tence, and  can  be  readily  expanded  into 
one.  Whenever  there  is  a  compound  ele- 
ment in  a  sentence,  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  compound  sentence.  In  the  sentence, 
"John  studies  arithmetic  and  algebra,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  the  meaning  is  fully  ex- 
pressed we  would  say,  "John  studies  arith- 
metic and  he  studies  algebra,"  which  is  a 
compound  sentence. 

It  is  an  excellent  drill  to  practice  the  pu- 
pils in  expanding  sentences  having  com- 
pound elements  into  compound  sentences. 
This  exercise  will  give  the  child  a  better 
conception  of  compound  sentences,  both 
abridged  and  unabridged,  than  any  other 
of  equal  simplicity. 

Then,  again,  show  to  the  pupils  that 
there  are  sentences  in  which  there  are  ele- 
ments connected  by  "and"  or  some  other 
conjunction,  that  will  not  admit  of  being 
expanded  into  compound  sentences.  For 
example,  "Two  and  two  are  four."  But 
this  is  not  a  compound  subject,  although  it 
has  that  form.  The  predicate  cannot  be 
affirmed  of  each  separately,  but  only  of 
the  two  taken  together.  So  of  many  other 
cases. 

The  sentence,  "John  and  James  disagree" 
may  be  converted  into  a  compound  sen- 
tence— "John  disagrees  with  James,  and 
James  disagrees  with  John."  But  it  will  be 
generally  found  classed  among  those  sen- 
tences in  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed 
—3 


of  the  two  taken  together  as  one  subject, 
the  adverb  "mutually"  being  supplied  to 
give  the  full  meaning. 

The  teacher  will  see  from  this  brief  an- 
alysis that  the  study  of  compound  elements 
and  their  expression  in  compound  sen- 
tences can  be  carried  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent. It  is  not  profitable  to  carry  it  any 
farther  than  is  necessary  to  show  the  pupil 
clearly  the  difference  between  simple  and 
compound  sentences,  and  how  compound 
sentences  may  be  abridged. 


Solutions. 

Waukon,  Iowa,  April  14,  1890. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

In  the  current  issue  of  your  truly  excellent  maga- 
zine, you  give  what  appears  to  me  an  illogical  and 
incorrect  solution  of  the  following  problem:  "  After 
a  battle,  in  which  an  army  of  24,000  men  were  en- 
gaged, it  was  found  that  the  number  of  slain  was 
one-seventh  of  those  who  survived;  the  number 
wounded  was  equal  to  one-half  of  the  slain;  find 
the  number  wounded,  slain,  and  survived."  And 
in  giving  your  solution  you  have  evidently  over- 
looked the  very  important  fact  that  the  wounded 
constitute  a  part  of  the  survivors,  and  should  not, 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  be  treated  as  an  in- 
dependent quantity  until  after  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  slain  and  survivors  are  first  found.  I 
send  you  a  solution  of  the  problem,  both  by  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  which,  I  think,  is  correct,  and 
which  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  a  place 
in  your  columns  for  the  benefit  of  "  A  Reader,"  if 
you  deem  the  work  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  it 
to  such  consideration. 

I  like  your  Journal  very  much  and  thank  you 
cordially  for  the  varied  and  oft-repeated  pleasure 
the  perusal  of  its  columns  has  afforded  me,  and 
will  take  pains,  as  I  have  already  done,  to  promote 
its  circulation  among  the  teachers  within  my  juris- 
diction. 

Wishing  you,  gentlemen,  abundant  success  and 
continued  prosperity  in  your  wide  and  important 
field  of  labor,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Raymond. 

ARITHMETICAL  SOLUTION. 

Assume  that  the  survivors  (who  also  in- 
clude the  wounded)  are  unity  or  f  of  their 
own   number,  and   as  the  slain  are  \  of 
that  number,  the  entire  army  of  24,000 
men  will  be  equal  to  ?-H=f  of  the  surviv- 
ors: Then  if  24,000=^         of  24,000  or 
3,000,  and  £=7  times  3,000  or  2i,ooo=the 
entire  number  of  the  survivors,  and  the 
slain  ~j  of  21,000  or  3,000;  and  %  of 
3,000=1,500,  the  number  wounded. 
Number  survived,  21,000") 
Number  slain,   -     3,000  >-  Ans. 
Number  wounded,    1,500  J 
Bear  in  mind  always  that  the  wounded 
are  an  i?itegral  part  of  the  survivors,  and 
must  not  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
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lent  as  a  separate  quantity  until  after  the  entire 
number  of  24,000  men  is  apportioned  rela- 
tively between  the  survivors  and  the  slain; 
after  which  the  number  wounded  is  readily- 
found,  and  these  results  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  in  every  particular; 
for  1,500=^  of  3,000,  and  3,000=7  of 
21,000,  and  2 1, 0004-3,000=24,000  or  the 
entire  number  of  men  engaged. 

ALGEBRAIC  SOLUTION. 

Let  x  =  the  survivors  (who  also  embrace 
the  wounded)  and  f=the  slain.  Then  by 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  will 
x  -j-T= 24,000  men. 

Clearing  the  equation  of  fractions  and 
performing  all  the  indicated  operations  we 
have  7X-J-x=8x=  168,000  and  if  8x=  168,000,  x 
=  ib^ooo_2I)000_  number  of  survivors; 
and  f =^-£^=3,000=  the  number  slain;  the 
wounded  being  one-half  of  3,000  or  1,500. 

Verification:  2 1, 000-1-3,000=2 4,000= the 
entire  army  or  whole  number  of  men  en- 
gaged, and  1,500  men  (the  number 
wounded)  —  y2  of  3,000  men,  the  number 
slain,  and  these  results  verify  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  from  its  enunciation; 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  wounded 
form  a  part  of  the  survivors,  and  that  we  must 
first  find  the  number  slain  and  the  entire 
number  of  the  survivors  relatively,  and  af- 
terwards find  the  number  wounded. 

— J.  P.  Raymond,  Co.  Supt. 


Language  and  Grammar. 

There  are  no  sharp  lines  of  separation 
between  "Language  Lessons"  and  "Gram- 
mar." There  is  an  elementary  phase  of 
grammar  that  can  be  learned  by  very 
young  children,  and  there  is  a  reflective 
phase  of  "Language"  that  the  wisest  can 
study  with  profit.  A  most  artistic  com- 
bination of  these  two  subjects  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  set  forth  in  Dr.  De- 
Garmo's  "  Language  Below  the  High 
School  "  from  which  we  have  quoted  so 
freely  in  these  pages. 

In  "  Language  Lessons  "  the  pupil  must 
have  prominently  in  view  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts,  and  have  his  attention  di- 
rected only  incidentally  and  in  a  subordi- 
nate degree  to  the  form.  He  must  learn 
to  talk  and  write  by  having  something  to 
say  and  saying  it.  He  studies  grammar 
when  he  makes  the  language  used  an  object 
of  study,  and  discovers  the  rules  he  has 
been  unconsciously  following  in  his  use  of 
language  in  expressing  his  thoughts.  Now 
he  can  begin  this  study  of  the  forms 
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of  the  sentences  used,  and  the  rules  that 
must  be  obeyed,  very  young.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  so  mingle  the  study  of 
how  to  think  with  the  study  of  how  to  ex- 
press one's  thought,  that  both  studies  will 
be  interesting  and  the  progress  shall  be 
regular  and  systematic.  It  is  in  this  re- 
spect that  this  series  of  language  books, 
translated  from  the  German  and  adapted 
to  American  schools,  is  so  superior. 


Order. 

1.  The  teacher's  desk  should  be  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  order  and  neatness.  It 
should  not  be  a  receptacle  for  bits  of  string, 
marbles,  waste  paper,  broken  pencils,  etc. 

2.  All  places  for  storage  of  copy-books, 
etc.,  should  be  as  neatly  arranged  as  the 
desk. 

3.  The  floor  should  be  as  free  from  un- 
necessary dirt  at  3:30  p.  m.  as  at  9  a.  m. 
The  floor  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  waste 
basket. 

4.  Teach  the  pupils  how  to  avoid  drop- 
ping ink  upon  floor  or  desks.  Have  all 
ink-spots  removed  daily.  Do  not  allow 
them  to  accumulate. 

5.  Inspect  all  furniture  often  (daily  in- 
spection is  best);  notice  all  scratches,  ink- 
stains,  or  other  marks.  Call  the  pupil  to 
account  for  each  injury. 

6.  Return  crayon,  as  it  is  used,  to  the 
box;  do  not  leave  it  about  the  room  to  be 
crumpled  upon  the  floor,  or  to  be  slipped 
into  a  boy's  pocket  for  the  marking  of 
fences  and  walks. 

7.  Give  some  care  to  the  execution  of 
temporary  blackboard  work,  even  though 
it  must  be  hastily  done.  Erase  such  work 
at  the  close  of  each  session.  Let  all  work 
which  is  to  remain  for  several  days  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  possible  manner.  These 
things  teach  much  and  in  a  forcible  way. 

8.  Both  window  curtains  of  a  pair  should 
be  uniform  in  position  at  all  times.  A 
curtain  askew  is  not  an  aid  to  the  child's 
education. 

9.  Let  whatever  of  pictures,  paints,  or 
other  ornament  the  room  may  contain,  be 
neat  and  tasteful,  however  inexpensive. 

10.  The  pupil's  desk  should  contain  no 
article  not  used  in  his  work  (*.  <?.,  in  first 
or  second  grade,  lead  pencils,  paper,erasers, 
etc.,  are  forbidden  articles,  since  the  slate 
only  is  in  general  use,  and  all  pencils  are 
kept  by  the  teacher). 

11.  The  pupils  of  the  same  class  should 
be  taught  to  arrange  their  books  in  a  neat 
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and  uniform  manner.  Teachers  should 
notice,  often,  that  this  is  done.  The  pupil's 
desk  should  never  be  "  out  of  order." 

12.  Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  lay  wet 
sponges  upon  the  desk  at  any  time.  The 
place  for  the  sponge  is  in  the  iron  frame- 
work, during  the  session,  and  inside  the 
desk  at  night. 

13.  See  that  pupils  do  not  accumulate 
a  quantity  of  waste  paper  in  desk  or  books. 
Papers  of  problems,  etc.,  to  be  destroyed 
directly  after  use. 

— Colorado  School  Journal. 


Rhyming  Lesson  on  the  Bones. 

In  my  little  face  so  plainly  seen, 

If  you  count  the  bones  you'll  find  fourteen, 

And  besides  all  these,  somebody  has  said 

You  will  find  eight  more  in  my  curly  head; 

On  both  sides  of  my  head  is  a  little  pink  ear, 

With  three  bones  in  each  to  help  me  to  hear; 

And  locked  together,  a  long  white  line, 

Are  the  twenty-six  bones  that  make  my  spine. 

If  you  look  at  my  shoulders  you  there  will  find 

A  bone  in  front  and  a  bone  behind, 

While  my  twenty  four  ribs  together  combine 

To  make  this  stout  little  chest  of  mine. 

The  bones  of  my  arms  you  see  are  but  few, 

Here  is  one  in  my  arm,  in  each  forearm  are  two. 

The  bones  in  my  wrist  are  bound  snug  and  tight, 

Eight  in  my  left  wrist,  and  eight  in  my  right. 

There  are  five  in  each  hand  and  five  in  each  foot, 

And  in  fingers  and  toes  twenty-eight  are  put; 

One  bone  in  my  hips,  and  it  looks  like  a  cup, 

The  end  of  my  thigh-bone  will  just  fill  it  up; 

The  bone  in  my  thigh  has  a  very  queer  name — 

Femur,  or  thigh  bone,  it  means  the  same. 

My  knee-pan  covers  the  joint  at  my  knee, 

And  from  this  to  my  ankle  two  bones  you  see. 

The  seven  short  bones  in  my  ankle  found 

By  strong  white  cords  together  are  bound. 

If  an  apple  or  pear  I  wish  to  bite, 

I've  thirty-two  teeth  so  strong  and  white, 

And  I'll  always  remember,  in  spite  of  my  play, 

With  water  and  brush  to  cleanse  them  each  day. 

Since  the  way  I  sit  my  bones  must  affect, 

I'll  try  while  I'm  young  to  sit  very  erect. 

And  when  I  grow  older  you'll  every  one  see 

What  a  straight  man  or  woman  I  then  shall  be. 

— Lizzie  M.  Hartley,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


Five-Minute  Exercises. 

These  exercises  in  letter- writing  were 
prepared  for  the  lowest  class  in  the  high 
school,  New  Haven: 

1.  Write  to  a  merchant  in  another  city 
asking  for  samples  and  prices  of  goods. 

2.  Write  a  formal  note  inviting  an  ac- 
quaintance to  a  social  gathering  at  your 
home. 

3.  WTrite  a  formal  note  accepting  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner. 

4.  Decline  an  invitation  to  accompany 
a  friend  to  a  concert. 


5.  Write  an  informal  note  to  a  friend  in 
a  distant  town,  inviting  him  or  her  to  make 
you  a  visit. 

6.  Write  an  informal  note  announcing 
some  good  news. 

7.  Write  a  note  to  accompany  a  Christ- 
mas gift  which  you  send  to  a  friend. 

8.  Write  a  note  asking  a  person  to  con- 
tribute money  to  some  good  cause. 

9.  Write  to  some  noted  man,  asking  for 
his  autograph. 

10.  Write  a  note  of  congratulation  to 
some  American  author,  on  his  birthday. 

11.  Write  a  note  asking  a  stranger  to  ex- 
change with  you  stamps,  coins,  or  curios- 
ities. 

12.  Write  a  note  commending  some  book 
which  you  have  recently  read. 

13.  Apply  for  a  situation  as  clerk,  book- 
keeper, or  teacher.  State  briefly  your  qual- 
ifications. 


•'English  as  She  is  Spoke." 

Thames  is  pronounced  Terns. 
Bulwer  is  pronounced  Buller. 
Talbut  is  pronounced  Tolbut. 
Cowper  is  pronounced  Cooper. 
Holburn  is  pronounced  Hobun. 
Wemyss  is  pronounced  Weems. 
Knollys  is  pronounced  Knowles. 
Cockburn  is  pronounced  Coburn. 
Brougham  is  pronounced  Broom. 
Hawarden  is  pronounced  Harden. 
St.  Leger  is  pronounced  Sillinger. 
Norwich  is  pronounced  Norridge. 
Colquhoun  is  pronounced  Cohoon. 
Cirencester  is  pronounced  Sissister. 
Grosvenor  is  pronounced  Grovenor. 
Salisbury  is  pronounced  Sawlsbury. 
Beauchamp  is  pronounced  Beecham. 
Marylebone  is  pronounced  Marrabun. 
Abergavenny  is  pronounced  Abergenny. 
Marjoribank  is  pronounced  Marchbank. 
Bollingbroke  is  pronounced  Bulling- 
brooke.  —Normal  Herald. 


We  have  received,  from  several  sources, 
notice  of  the  error  in  the  arithmetical  so- 
lution in  April  number,  accompanied  by 
correct  solution.  We  publish  one  of  these, 
and  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
others.  Our  mathematical  editor  was  evi- 
dently nodding  when  he  wrote  his  solution. 
But  we  rejoice  that  the  watchful  eyes  of 
our  readers  will  not  allow  us  to  wander  far 
from  the  right  track  without  warning. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A  Reply  to  Dr.  Harris'  Letter. 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  Dr.  Harris' 
letter  in  the  April  Journal,  and  am  glad 
that  he  has  called  up  for  discussion  the 
question  as  to  the  mind's  interest  in  things 
which  it  does  not  understand. 

In  quoting  from  DeGarmo's  "Essentials 
of  Method"  the  statement  to  which  Dr. 
Harris  has  referred,  I  used  the  word  under- 
stand in  the  sense  in  which  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  used  in  Dr.  DeGarmo's  book.  On 
p.  31,  he  says,  "We  have  seen  how  apper- 
ception, or  the  subsumption  of  new  sub- 
jects under  old  predicates,  is  the  condition 
of  understanding."  On  p.  30,  "We  have 
no  interest  in  that  for  which  we  have  no 
understanding,  no  related  concepts." 

With  this  use  of  the  word  understand; 
i.  e.,  the  having  of  apperceiving  concepts, 
I  fail  to  see  how  any  scientific  interest 
could  arise  before  understanding.  Dr. 
Harris  says,  "Reflection  is  the  source  of 
interest,"  and  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the 
mind  can  reflect  upon  a  phenomenon  for 
which  it  has  no  related  thought. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of 
my  first  article  that  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  I  used  the  quotation  referred  to. 
After  stating  that  as  a  result  of  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  and  that  of 
many  other  teachers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  on  this  question,  I  was  convinced 
that  the  interest  is  much  greater  in  discov- 
ering by  anticipation  the  laws  of  Physics 
than  in  verifying  the  statements  of  another 
regarding  these  laws,  I  said  that  to  me  the 
explanation  of  this  well  known  fact  lay  in 
the  principle  that  the  mind  has  no  interest 
in  what  it  does  not  understand. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  statement 
which  is  so  generally  made  with  reference 
to  what  I  have  before  spoken  of  as  the 
"scientific  interest"  will  not  be  equally  true 
of  wonder  or  astonishment.  Indeed,  I  had 
no  thought  of  including  these  mental  states 
under  the  head  of  interest.  If  wonder  is 
a  species  of  intense  interest,  I  fail  to  see 
more  than  a  half  truth  in  Dr.  Harris  state- 
ment that  reflection  is  the  source  of  inter- 


est, for  the  conditions  which  produce  won- 
der or  surprise  are  very  frequently  pecul- 
iarly unfavorable  to  reflection. 

There  may  also  be  an  esthetic  interest 
which  does  not  have  its  source  in  reflec- 
tion, as  the  interest  which  the  child  takes 
in  the  lamp  or  in  bright  colors  before  the 
causal  idea  has  become  prominent  in  his 
mind.  There  are  pleasurable  emotions 
aroused  by  looking  upon  beautiful  objects 
or  listening  to  beautiful  music  which  are 
hardly  the  result  of  reflection,  and  I  fail  to 
see  why  these  emotions  may  not  as  prop- 
erly as  the  emotion  of  wonder  be  regarded 
as  forms  of  interest. 

Again,  Dr.  Harris  says,  "The  child  won- 
ders at  the  rainbow,  and  feels  far  more  in- 
terest in  it  before  he  understands  it  than 
after  he  understands  it."  Since  this  is 
merely  a  statement  of  Dr.  Harris's  obser- 
vations, I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  own  exper- 
ience on  the  other  side.  To  my  mind  the 
rainbow  has  gained  very  much  in  interest 
from  some  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
light,  and  I  would  go  much  farther  to  see  a 
fine  rainbow  now  than  I  would  as  a  .child. 

If  I  should  venture  an  explanation  of 
the  interest  which  the  mind  finds  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  problem  which  it  sets 
itself  to  solve,  I  should  say  that  it  prob- 
ably results  from  the  knowledge,  previous- 
ly gained  from  experience,  that  suitably 
directed  mental  activity  is  always  pleasur- 
able, and  that  the  problem  before  it  offers 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this  activ- 
ity. That  is,  the  mathematician  is  inter- 
ested in  a  new  problem  on  account  of  the 
pleasure,  or  perhaps,  reputation,  which  he 
expects  to  derive  from  its  solution,  and 
not  on  account  of  wondering  what  value 
of  x  it  will  give.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
study  of  abstract  mathematics  is  one  of  the 
most  absorbing  lines  of  thought  in  which 
the  mind  can  engage;  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  offer  very  little  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  wonder.  In  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem, however,  as  in  other  problems,  the 
interest  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ap- 
perceiving concepts.    A  problem  in  the 
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integral  calculus  is  not  of  especial  interest 
to  one  whose  mathematical  training  has 
not  gone  beyond  the  elementary  algebra, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  hold  his  attention 
long.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  recognizes 
a  similarity  between  the  problem  offered 
and  another  problem  which  it  has  solved 
that  the  interest  is  sufficient  to  impel  it  to 
undertake  the  solution. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  argument  which  I  attempted  to  make 
for  the  "scientific  method"  of  science  teach- 
ing is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  discussion 
of  the  present  question.  The  fact  that  pu- 
pils are  more  interested  in  generalizing 
from  the  data  which  come  from  their  own 
experience  than  in  verifying  the  generaliza- 
tion of  another  does  not  depend  upon  any 
theory  of  the  mind's  activity.  Within  the 
last  few  months,  several  excellent  teachers 
of  my  acquaintance  have  experimented 
upon  this  very  point  in  relation  to  their 
science  teaching,  and  they  are  unanimous 
in  saying  that  the  interest  is  immeasurably 
greater  in  approaching  the  general  notion 
from  the  side  of  the  individual  notions 
upon  which  it  is  based  than  in  proceeding 
in  the  inverse  order.  A  fact  once  settled 
by  careful  experiment  is  not  affected  by 
the  validity  of  any  theory  which  is  offered 
to  explain  it.  "Faith  must  leave  off  where 
experiment  begins." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  Dr.  Harris  if 
he  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  importance  in 
teaching  arithmetic  whether  the  child  is 
required  to  learn  a  rule  and  is  then  set  to 
verifying  it,  or  is  led  to  develop  the  rule 
from  examples  selected  by  the  teacher  for 
that  purpose?  Also,  will  Dr.  Harris  kindly 
indicate  the  difference  between  this  ques- 
tion and  the  question  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  methods  of  science  teach- 
ing which  are  under  discussion? 

Englewood,  III.  — Fernando  Sanford. 


The  National  Meeting. 

The  completed  program  of  the  St.  Paul 
meeting,  and  full  information,  have  been 
published  in  the  Bulletin  that  was  issued  in 
April.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  finances 
of  the  association  that  better  stop-over 
privileges  have  not  been  obtained  from  the 
railroad  authorities.  The  attendance  will 
be  greatly  diminished  thereby  and  tickets 
will  be  bought,  for  the  most  part,  by  teach- 
ers and  others  who  go  to  St.  Paul  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  present  at  this  meet- 
ing.   In  former  years  the  association  has 


received  many  membership  fees  from  per- 
sons who  had  no  interest  in  the  meeting 
whatever,  some  of  whom  could  not  even 
write  their  names.  But  the  meeting  will 
be  a  large  one  in  spite  of  the  iron- clad 
conditions  imposed  by  the  railroads.  The 
program  is  an  attractive  one,  and  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  will  entertain  all  who 
may  come  in  any  style  for  which  the  guests 
are  willing  to  pay.  There  will  be  no  rep- 
etition of  the  California  welcome  by  Min- 
nesota. There  are  indications  that  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  care  less  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  association  assem- 
bles than  they  do  for  purposes  that  are 
peculiar  to  themselves.  When  the  associa- 
tion met  in  Chicago,  it  was  educational 
Chicago  that  acted  the  part  of  host,  and 
prepared  for  the  meeting.  The  present 
published  Bulletin  gives  little  evidence  that 
there  is  an  educational  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis. This  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  teachers  of  these  cities, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  good  thing  that  a  com- 
mercial metropolis  will  stop  in  its  mad 
rush  for  money,  long  enough  to  extend  the 
hand  of  welcome  to  the  teachers  of  the 
country,  even  if  their  motives  are  mer- 
cenary. It  is  not  every  city  that  has  yet 
come  to  realize  that  the  schoolmaster  is  an 
important  factor  in  material  prosperity. 

The  meeting  of  St.  Paul  will  be  one  of 
the  largest,  because  the  teachers  of  the 
north  central  plain  will  be  there  in  force, 
and  the  north  central  plain  is  more  alive 
to  the  importance  of  improving  public  ed- 
ucation than  is  any  other  section  of  the 
union. 


The  Compulsory  Law  and  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  German  Lutheran  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  District  has  printed  a  pamphlet 
stating  their  objections  to  the  present  com- 
pulsory law. 

They  make  the  following  affirmations  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  introduction 
to  their  report: 

"We  do  not  object  to  all  children  of  suitable  age 
being  compelled  by  law  to  attend  some  school.  We 
want  no  truants.  A  general  elementary  education 
is  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  of  our  political 
institutions.  If  parents  refuse  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  let  the  law  compel  them  to  attend  to  their 
duty." 

The  following  are  the  objections  to  this 
law,  as  formulated  by  this  Committee: 

1.  "The  law  is  an  enfringement  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  Illi- 
nois." 
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2.  "The  law  interferes  with  the  free  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship." 

3.  "The  law,  with  tyrannical  severity,  curtails  the 
natural  right  of  parents  to  direct  and  control  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children." 

4.  "The  law  obstructs  in  an  arbitrary  way  the 
free  development  of  parochial  as  well  as  that  of  all 
private  schools." 

5.  "The  law  clothes  the  public  school  boards 
with  such  unchecked  authority  as  will  legalize  every 
act  of  interference  with  private  schools,  excepting 
that  of  direct  control." 

6.  "The  law  denies  to  the  defendant  in  suits  un- 
der the  law,  the  right  of  a  fair  trial  and  defense 
against  injustice  and  malice." 

7.  "The  law  establishes  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  future  encroachments  upon  religious,  parental, 
and  educational  privileges." 

8.  "The  law  is  responsible  for  a  dangerous  ele- 
ment introduced  into  politics;  members  of  christian 
churches  are  compelled  to  enter  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics in  the  defence  of  their  religious  rights." 

9.  "The  law  cannot  be  rid  of  the  charge  that  it 
manifests  an  inimical  spirit  toward  private  and  par- 
ochial schools." 

All  these  objections  seem  to  spring  from 
that  provision  of  the  law  that  gives  to  the 
local  school  board  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  a  private  or  parochial  school  is  a 
"school"  in  the  meaning  of  the  law.  They 
declare  that  any  school  board  through 
caprice,  or  pique,  or  jealousy,  or  for 
any  other  insufficient  cause  may  refuse  to 
"approve"  a  private  or  parochial  school, 
and  so  virtually  compel  its  suspension  dur- 
ing the  period  that  the  pupils  belonging 
to  it  are  compelled  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  or  some  school  the  board  does 
approve. 

There  is  no  statement  in  this  report  that 
any  tyranny  of  this  kind  has  been  exercised, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  school  boards  can 
exercise  it  under  the  law. 

It  seems  evident  that  if  any  effective 
compulsory  attendance  law,  such  as  this 
committee  declare,  in  the  introduction  to 
their  report,  that  they  approve,  shall  exist, 
there  must  needs  be  some  authority  that 
shall  decide  whether  what  is  claimed  to  be 
a  school  is  really  a  school  or  not.  It  is 
possible  that  some  other  tribunal  than  the 
local  school  board  should  be  selected  to 
determine  this  question.  There  is  no  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Illinois  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  religious  rights 
of  any  individual  citizen  or  class  of  citi- 
zens. All  they  are  trying  to  do  by  a  com- 
pulsory law  is  to  secure  to  every  child  such 
an  elementary  education  as  shall  fit  him  for 
intelligent  citizenship,  leaving  it  to  the  par- 
ents to  educate  him  in  such  religious  tenets 
as  they  prefer.  But  the  state  has  a  right 
to  know  that  the  child  attends  a  school  and 
not  something  else  under  the  name  of  a 
school. 


This  law  was  enacted  for  the  protection 
of  the  children  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
vicious,  not  to  interfere  with  the  education 
which  the  intelligent  and  religious  people 
are  giving  to  their  children  and  would  give 
to  them  whether  there  was  a  compulsory 
law  or  not.  It  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  ex- 
istence of  parochial  schools  nor  was  it  in- 
tended to  work  any  harm  to  them. 

The  Journal  is  an  advocate  of  such 
modifications  of  the  law  as  will  secure  to 
every  parochial  and  private  school  every 
right  to  educate  the  children  as  seems  to 
them  best,  provided  they  shall  educate 
them  in  those  things  essential  to  intelligent 
citizenship.  ' 


Teachers'  Pensions. 

Pensions  are  paid  to  teachers  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Russia.  In  Germany  pension  is  paid 
(in  cases  of  inability  to  continue  in  office, 
except  after  40  years'  service  when  the  in- 
ability is  taken  for  granted)  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  cent  of  the  salary  after  20  years' 
service,  50  per  cent  of  the  salary  after  30 
years'  service,  75  per  cent  of  the  salary  af- 
ter 40  years'  service,  100  per  cent  of  the 
salary  after  50  years'  service.  This  is  done 
by  the  state,  but  in  many  cases,  the  com- 
munities retire  old  teachers  earlier,  and 
make  up  the  full  amount  of  pension.  In 
order  that  the  state  may  pay  pensions  and 
not  draw  upon  the  tax-payer  too  heavily, 
it  requires  all  teachers  to  pay  an  annual 
premium  into  the  pension  fund:  namely  1 
per  cent  of  a  salary  of  $400,  1%  per  cent 
of  a  salary  of  $400  to  $1,000,  2  per  cent 
of  a  salary  of  $i,ooo-$2,ooo,  and  more  if 
the  salary  amounts  to  more,  as  it  may  in 
secondary  schools  and  universities.  In 
case  of  dismissal  for  cause  or  withdrawal 
from  the  profession,  money  paid  into  this 
fund  is  not  returned.  When  first  appointed, 
a  teacher  has  to  pay  one-twelfth  of  his  first 
annual  salary  into  the  pension  fund. 

Beside  this  state  fund,  the  teachers  of 
each  governmental  district  (there  are  about 
thirty-four  of  them  in  Prussia)  have  estab- 
lished and  maintain  now  so-called  Widows' 
and  Orphans'  Aid  Societies,  which  are  ef- 
fective auxiliaries  to  the  pension  fund.  If 
a  teacher  dies  in  office  his  widow  can  claim 
between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  his  salary 
from  the  state  pension  fund;  this,  together 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  private  efforts  of 
the  aid  societies,  assures  her  a  comfortable 
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income  amounting  to  about  one-half  of  her 
husband's  salary. 

The  same  conditions  exist  in  Austria 
and  Switzerland.  In  France  a  teacher  may 
retire  with  full  salary  after  35  years'  service, 
and  in  Russia  even  after  25  years'  service. 

These  statements  are  verified  by  Schmid's 
Encyclopedia,  and  Roune's  Preuss.  Schul- 
wesen. 

I  may  add  that  certain  wealthy  cities, 
such  as  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
and  Vienna  are  more  munificient  than  their 
national  governments,  but  substantially  the 
above  statements  cover  the  ground. 


Notes  From  Other  Countries. 

Russia. — An  essay  in  the  official  journal 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
speaking  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  af- 
fairs in  secondary  schools  of  the  Empire, 
has  made  quite  a  stir.  The  author  proves 
that  Russia  has  very  few,  if  any,  professors 
of  ancient  languages.  The  majority  have 
neither  professional  knowledge  nor  educa- 
tional skill  and  tact;  most  of  them  show 
neither  zeal  nor  conscientiousness  in  the 
fullfillment  of  their  duties.  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  or  learner  is  a  rare 
thing.  Everything  is  learned  by  means  of 
a  humdrum  memory-cram.  The  professor 
is  an  everlasting  examiner,  yes,  even  an 
"inquisitor."  Such  criticism  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  minister  of  education!  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  such  "instruction" 
must  have  its  inevitable  influence  upon  the 
universities  which  draw  their  students  from 
these  "schools." 

Prussia. — From  all  quarters  of  Europe 
comes  news  of  nationalizing  effort.  Italy 
absorbs  the  southern  portions  of  Tirol; 
Hungary  tries  to  swallow  the  eight  millions 
of  non- Magyars;'  Germany  endeavors  to 
digest  the  French  elements  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  the  Danish  elements  in  Schleswig, 
and  the  Polish  and  Wendish  elements  in 
the  northeast;  Russia  wants  to  Russify  the 
Baltic  and  Finnish  provinces,  Poland,  and 
other  nationalities.  And  so  it  goes  on  at 
every  corner.  The  14,380  Wendish  chil- 
dren found  in  the  schools  of  Prussia  in 
1886  are  the  last  remnants  of  the  once  so 
powerful  tribes  with  which  the  ancient 
Germans  fought  many  a  battle  royal.  The 
proverbial  ostrich  stomach  of  the  Prussian 
state  has  slowly  but  successfully  assimilated 
the  Wends;  of  the  14,380  children  men- 
tioned, 4,419  speak  both  German  and  Wen- 
dish, so  that  actually  only  9,961  are  pure 
Wends. 


Hungary. — The  Hungarian  minister  of 
education  has  appointed  a  commission 
which  is  to  discuss  a  bill  now  before  the 
Hungarian  house  of  deputies,  concerning 
the  Kindergartens,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  state  institutions.  The  bill  leaves 
it  open,  what  language  is  to  be  spoken; 
but  the  commission  proposes  to  fill  that 
hiatus  by  inserting  that  the  language  shall 
be  Magyaric  (Hungarian).  The  year  of 
admission  is  the  fifth  year  of  life.  Oppo- 
sition among  eight  millions  of  the  non- 
Magyaric  elements  is  great  and  threatens 
to  manifest  itself  at  the  polls. 


Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

The  certificates  for  the  intermediate  and 
advanced  grades  of  the  Illinois  Pupils' 
Reading  Circle  are  ready.  The  manager 
will  be  glad  to  send  one  or  both  to  any  pu- 
pil whose  teacher  will  certify  that  the  books 
prescribed  have  been  carefully  read.  The 
Circle  is  doing  a  great  work  among  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  state.  Teachers  are 
earnestly  urged  to  start  the  work  of  at  least 
one  grade  in  their  schools  during  the  spring 
term.  — E.  A.  Gastman,  Man. 

Decatur,  III. 


Nebraska  Notes. 

A.  B.  Hughes,  of  Schuyler,  Nebraska, 
was  elected  president  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

County  Supt.  McCluskey,  of  Lancaster 
county,  was  highly  complimented  on  the 
school  exhibit  from  his  county  made  at  the 
late  meeting  of  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. It  was  pronounced  the  best  exhibit 
made.    One  of  the  daily  papers  said: 

"Lancaster  county  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  impression  her  exhibit  made  on  the 
visitors  from  over  the  state.  The  exclama- 
tion of  pleasure  and  queries  as  to  when  and 
how  the  industrial  work  was  produced 
showed  that  the  visitors  were  not  prepared 
for  so  much  advancement  in  district  schools. 

Crude  and  unfinished,  as  some  of  the 
work  was,  its  very  crudeness  bore  the  stamp 
of  originality.  Much  would  compare  fav- 
orably with  industrial  work  from  any  of  the 
graded  or  special  schools.  The  kinder- 
garten and  gift  work  showed  clearly  the 
presence  of  trained  normal  work,  and  the 
map  drawing,  examination  papers,  etc., 
proved  that  system,  order,  and  neatness 
were  being  combined  as  happily  in  un- 
graded as  in  graded  work. 
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Over  one  hundred  districts  were  repre- 
sented by  one  or  all  of  the  classes  called 
for  by  the  committee  on  exhibits.  In  the 
different  classes  were  many  neat,  curiously 
molded  designs  executed  by  little  hands 
in  their  daily  work  at  school.  The  work 
consisted  of  clay,  paper,  putty,  wood,  etc., 
from  the  tiny  boxes,  birds,  and  squares,  to 
pyraminds  and  moulding  of  maps.  The 
collection  of  woods,  seeds,  plants,  etc., 
called  forth  interested  comments  from 
many  visitors  and  from  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  state  university." 


National  Educational  Association. 

The  National  Council  will  meet  in  St. 
Paul  July  4,  5,  7,  and  8,  for  the  discussion 
of  reports  of  committees. 

The  Association  will  assemble  at  2:30  p. 
m.  July  8,  and  close  Friday  evening,  July  1 1. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  "Essen- 
tials to  Success  in  Teaching,"  "The  Na- 
ture and  Scope  of  Pedagogical  Inquiry," 
"Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion," 
"Moral  value  of  Art  Education,"  "The 
White  Cross  Movement  in  Education," 
"Compulsory  Laws  and  Their  Enforce- 
ment, "  "The  Correlation  of  Subjects 
Taught  in  Elementary  Schools,"  "The 
Place  and  Function  of  the  Agricultural 
College,"  "'Organization'  and  'System' 
versus  Originality  and  Individuality  in 
Teacher  and  Pupil,"  and  "The  Race  Prob- 
lem." 

The  official  Bulletin  containing  full  par- 
ticulars of  places  of  meeting  and  of  enter- 
tainment will  be  forwarded  to  any  one  who 
will  address  Supt.  B.  F.  Wright,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Iowa  Notes. 

THE  READING  CIRCLE  AND  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

1.  For  the  first  year  the  object  of  the 
Reading  Circle  work,  at  the  Normal  Insti- 
tute should  be  to  review  such  authors  and 
books  as  the  teacher  may  have  read  before 
coming  to  the  Normal  Institute,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  a  preliminary  drill  on  the 
Reading  Circle  Course  for  the  year  follow- 
ing. 

2.  As  the  work  for  next  year  has  been 
arranged  on  two  topics,  namely:  (a)  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching;  (b)  Biographical 
Literature;  let  the  classes  in  these  topics 
be  conducted  somewhat  as  follows: 

Lesson  1.  Time  of  lesson  40  minutes. 
Topic:  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
The  first  25  minutes  be  devoted  to  authors 


which  the  teachers  have  investigated  dur- 
ing the  past  year, — the  last  15  minutes  to 
the  biography  of  David  Perkins  Page. 

Lesson  2.  Topic:  Preparation  of  the 
Work  for  Teaching — Spirit  of  the  Teacher. 
The  first  25  minutes  should  be  a  review  of 
books  read  by  the  teacher  on  these  topics 
during  the  past  year.  The  last  15  minutes 
should  be  a  preliminary  drill  on  Chapters 
1  and  2  of  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

Lesson 3.  Topic:  Responsibility  and  Per- 
sonal Habits  of  the  Teacher.  The  first  25 
minutes  should  be  devoted  to  books  which 
the  teacher  has  read  during  the  past  year. 
The  last  15  minutes  to  a  preliminary  drill 
of  Chapters  3  and  4  of  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teachimg. 

So  continue  for  the  two  weeks'  work. 
Conclude  with  the  understanding  that  the 
teacher  will  read  Page  during  the  year, 
compare  his  experiences  with  the  teacher's 
daily  work,  and  at  the  next  Normal  Insti- 
tute be  ready  to  review,  digest,  and  criti- 
cise the  book. 

A  class  should  be  organized  in  literature 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  five  or  ten  lessons. 
The  book  that  has  been  selected  is  the 
"Light  of  Two  Centuries."  There  are  five 
topics,  and  fifty  world-wide  characters. 

Lesson  1.  "Artist  and  Sculptors."  The 
names  of  the  ten  given  in  the  book  should 
be  pronounced  and  spelled  by  each  teacher. 
Then  let  the  class  read  from  the  book  a 
portion  of  the  sketch  of  "Watteau." 

Lesson  2.  Should  show  the  general  con- 
nection of  these  ten  prominent  artists  and 
sculptors,  and  close  with  reading  from  the 
book  a  portion  of  the  life  of  "Bastien — 
Le  Page." 

In  this  manner  devote  one  or  two  les- 
sons, to  each  of  the  other  four  remaining 
topics,  and  so  arrange  that  the  teacher  will 
read  during  the  year  the  book  carefully, 
and  come  back  the  next  year  prepared  to 
review  the  same. 

—C.  F.  Say  lor,  State  Man. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


"John,"  said  a  New  York  school  teacher 
to  a  boy  who  had  come  from  the  West, 
"you  may  parse  the  word  'town.'  " 

"Town  is  a  noun,"  said  Johnny,  "future 
tense—" 

"Think  again,"  the  teacher  interrupted. 
"A  noun  couldn't  be  in  the  future  tense*" 

"I  don't  know  about  towns  out  here," 
said  Johnny  stoutly,  "but  half  the  towns 
where  I  came  from  are  that  way." 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

The  following  questions  were  asked  of 
applicants  for  certificates  in  Indiana  at  a 
recent  examination.  All  questions  in  that 
state  are  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  are  used  in  every  county 
and  upon  the  same  day.  In  addition  to 
questions  of  the  character  of  these,  each 
applicant  is  required  to  write  a  review 
of  one  of  some  twenty  literary  works  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  such  review  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  six  hundred  words. 

Some  answers  condensed  into  a  brief 
space  are  suggested  to  these  questions. 
The  purpose  of  these  answers  is  to  stimu- 
late thought,  quite  as  much  as  to  give  in- 
formation. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Name  four  leading  treatises  on  education,  and  give  the 
author  of  each. 

"  Philosophy  of  Education,"  Dr.  Karl  Rosen- 
kranz,  annotated  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris;  "  Educa- 
tion as  a  Science,"  Alexander  Bain;  "  Education," 
Herbert  Spencer;  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing," D.  P.  Page. 

2.  Explain  what  you  understand  object  lessons  to  be,  and 
state  what  you  consider  the  design  of  such  lessons. 

"Object  Lessons"  are  generally  understood  to 
be  studies  of  things  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  pupil's  store  of  information  chiefly.  There  is 
generally  some  training  in  observation  and  some 
hints  how  to  study  objects  included.  This  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  objective  or  illustrative  teaching 
by  the  use  of  objects. 

3.  In  the  study  of  Physiology  do  you  think  it  is  important  to 
dissect  some  of  the  organs  of  an  animal,  as  the  eye,  the  heart, 
etc?    Give  your  reasons. 

It  is  important  for  the  reason  that  pictures  cannot 
represent  the  organs  as  they  are. 

4.  Of  what  service  would  a  microscope  be  in  the  study  of 
Physiology? 

Of  no  service  whatever  in  an  elementary  school. 

5.  To  what  extent  in  the  study  of  Geography  can  the  chil- 
dren be  led  to  consider  the  actual  object? 

To  the  extent  of  making  careful  observations  of 
the  geographical  elements  that  are  in  his  own 
vicinity.  These  must  form  the  basis  of  what  his  im- 
agination constructs. 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  map-drawing  in  Geography  work? 
It  gives  the  pupil  symbols  or  signs  which  he  must 

translate  into  images  constructed  by  his  imagina- 
tion. 

7.  When,  for  example,  the  map  of  England  is  studied  in  the 
text,  and  drawn  on  paper,  and  drawn  on  the  board,  what 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  exercised  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  the  objects  represented  by  the  map? 

Memory,  imagination,  judgment,  and  reasoning 
chiefly. 

8.  Referring  to  question  7,  can  the  mind  be  said  to  know  an 
object  when  it  has  access  only  to  a  representation  of  the  ob- 
ject. 

Yes,  if  it  makes  proper  use  of  the  faculties  above 
named. 

9.  What  is  a  law  of  the  mind? 

It  is  the  order  in  which  the  mind  acts  under  cer- 
tain given  conditions. 


10.  Define  a  faculty  or  power. 

It  names  one  of  a  number  of  different  ways  in 
which  the  mind  may  act: — such  as  memory,  per- 
ception, reasoning,  will,  emotion,  etc. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Like  what  parts  of  speech  is  writing  in  this  sentence? 
Your  writing  the  sentence  so  well  secured  the  prize.  Show 
clearly  that  it  is  like  them. 

A  noun  and  a  verb.  (1)  It  is  the  name  of  an  act, 
and  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  (2)  it 
suggests  that  you  wrote  a  sentence  without  directly 
affirming  it. 

2.  Analyze:  He  is  as  rich  as  Croesus. 

He  is  the  subject,  is  is  the  copula,  rich  is  the 
predicate,  which  is  modified  by  the  adverb  as  and 
the  adverbial  clause  as  Croesus  was. 

3.  Correct  if  necessary  and  give  reasons:  (a)  There  goes  my 
mother  and  sister.  (6)  Did  you  sleep  good?  (c)  Where  was 
you  when  I  called? 

"  Thereto  my  mother  and  sister."  Plural  sub- 
ject, "  Did  you  sleep  well?''1  Good  is  not  an  ad- 
verbial form.  "Where  ze/^r^  you  when  I  called?" 
You  is  the  plural  form  of  the  pronoun. 

4.  Give  the  adverbial  idea  expressed  by  each  adverbial 
modifier  in  the  following: 

[a]  How  swiftly  glides  the  bonny  boat. 

\b)  The  navy  of  Hiram  brought  gold  from  Ophir. 

(c)  The  sun  shines  brightly  on  the  tree-tops. 

(a)  Manner;  [b)  place;  (c)  (1)  manner,  (2)  posi- 
tion. 

5-6.  Show  clearly  how  you  would  lead  the  child  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex  sentence. 

By  leading  it  to  use  a  sentence  containing  an  ad- 
jective; then,  to  express  the  same  idea  by  using  a 
prepositional  phrase  instead  of  an  adjective;  then, 
by  using  a  clause  instead  of  a  phrase. 

Ex. — (1)  Gould  is  a  wealthy  man. 

(2)  Gould  is  a  man  of  wealth. 

(3)  Gould  is  a  man  who  is  wealthy. 

7.  What  part  of  speech  is  each  italicized  word,  and  how  is  it 
used?  My  going  there  will  depend  upon  my  father's  giving 
his  consent. 

(1)  My  is  personal  pronoun  modifying  going;  (2) 
there  is  adverb  modifying  going;  (3)  father'' s  is  a 
noun  modifying  giving;  (4)  consent  is  a  noun  modi- 
fying giving. 

8.  What  are  the  special  uses  of  the  word  it? 

Besides  being  used  as  a  personal  pronoun  it  is 
also  used  as  an  expletive. 

9.  In  what  respects  are  the  phrase  and  the  clause  alike?  In 
what  different? 

(1)  They  are  both  elements  of  the  sentence;  (2) 
they  differ  in  form,  the  clause  always  having  the 
form  of  a  sentence. 

10.  Give  the  use  of  the  infinitive  in  these  sentences:  [a] 
David  hasted  to  meet  Goliah.  [b]  The  Puritans  desired  to 
obtain  religious  freedom,  (c)  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  be- 
hind is  not  to  die. 

(a)  Adverbial;  (&)  object;  (c)  subject;  (d)  predicate. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  man  travels  until  his  watch  is  19  min.  and  55  sec.  too 
fast;  has  he  traveled  east  or  west,  and  how  far? 

West.  Divide  minutes  of  time  by  4  for  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  seconds  of  time  by  4  for  minutes  of 
longitude. 
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2.  A  merchant  sold  4%  yards  of  cloth  for  $17.%,  $%  yards 
for  $23.%,  and  8l/s  yards  for  $27.1-5;  how  many  yards  did  he 
sell  and  how  much  money  did  he  receive? 

Add  the  number  of  yards  for  one  answer,  and 
the  number  of  dollars  for  the  other. 

3.  Reduce  4  gal.,  1  qt.,  1.29  pt.  to  the  decimal  of  a  hogs- 
head. 

Reduce  4  gal.,  I  qt.,  1.28  pt.  to  pints  and  divide 
by  the  number  of  pints  in  a  hogshead,  to  the  num- 
ber of  decimal  places  required. 

4.  Reduce  56^  to  a  common  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 
Reduce  it  to  an  improper  fraction. 

5.  Which  will  yield  the  better  income,  8  per  cent  bonds  at 
90,  or  7  per  cent  bonds  at  80? 

The  former. 

6.  What  principal  will  in  7  yrs.  4  mo.,  at  8  per  cent  amount 
to  $749.70? 

Divide  the  given  amount  by  the  amount  of  one 
dollar  for  the  time. 

7.  Sold  a  book-case  for  $125  and  cleared  one  tenth  of  this 
money;  what  would  I  have  gained  per  cent  by  selling  at  $120? 

It  cost  $112.50.  If  I  sold  it  for  $120  the  gain 
was  $7.50.  Divide  $7.50  by  $112.50  to  find  the 
gain  on  one  dollar. 

8.  A  field  900  ft.  long  is  720  ft.  wide  at  one  end  and  600  ft.  at 
the  other,  how  many  acres  does  it  contain? 

Add  the  width  at  the  ends  together  and  divide  by 
2  for  the  average  width;  multiply  by  900  for  the 
sq.  ft. ;  reduce  this  to  acres. 

9.  Two  men  paid  $150  for  a  horse;  one  paid  $90  and  the 
other  paid  $60;  they  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  $75;  what  was  the 
share  of  each? 

One  should  have  the  other  should  have 

5f  of  $75  =  145.    f  of  $75  =$30. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Physiology  questions  can  be  readily  answered  by 
consulting  any  text-book. 


READING. 

"  Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  west. 
Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiades,  rising  through  the  mellow 
shade, 

Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid." 

1.  Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  thought  in  the  above  selection. 

Ten  points,  five  each. 

1.  What  is  an  "ivied  casement?" 

2.  What  is  "  Orion?" 

3.  What  are  the  "  Pleiades?" 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  mellow  shade?" 

5.  What  gives  the  suggestion  of  a  "  silver  braid?" 

6.  What  defect  do  you  discover  in  the  meter  of 
the  third  line? 

7.  What  relation  between  the  Pleiads  and  Orion? 

8.  Were  the  Pleiads  seen  "rising  through  the 
mellow  shade "  at  the  same  time  that  Orion  was 
seen  "sloping  to  the  west?" 

9.  Describe  the  picture  you  have  formed  in  read- 
ing this  stanza. 

10.  This  would  be  too  difficult  for  any  but  ad- 
vanced pupils  to  read,  and  such  would  know  the 
meaning  of  the  rest  of  the  words.  Such  a  small 
fragment  does  not  admit  of  those  questions  that  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  analyzing  a  poem  of 
this  kind. 

2.  Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  History  and  Geography  questions  are  easily 
answered  from  the  text  book,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  are  matters  of  individual  opinion. 


Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

The  questions  on  the  work  of  the  pres- 
ent year  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to 
members  on  application  to  the  manager. 
There  is  yet  time  for  all  earnest  workers  to 
complete  the  readings  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  September,  1890.  When  asking 
for  questions,  please  state  whether  you  want 
those  on  "Page's  Theory  and  Practice"  or 
on  "Compayre's  Lectures."  If  you  make 
no  statement,  the  former  will  be  sent. 

— E.  A.  Gastman,  Man. 

Decatur,  III. 


Cook  County  Notes. 

The  meetings  of  April  12  were  largely 
attended  and  of  great  interest  on  old  and 
new  themes — that  of  primary  reading  at 
the  morning  meeting  and  science  teaching 
in  the  afternoon.  At  the  latter  Prof.  Jack- 
man,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal,  gave  a 
list  of  suggestive  questions  on  various 
branches  of  science  and  made  an  earnest 
plea  to  the  country  teachers  to  make  a 
regular  study  of  plant  and  animal  life  in 
their  schools;  not  simply  as  called  for  in 
any  course  of  study,  but  touching  every- 
thing of  interest  to  the  children  at  each 
season  of  the  year;  not  cramming  their 
minds  with  uninteresting  statements,  but 
awakening  an  interest  in,  and  forming  a 
habit  of  observing  the  growth  and  uses  of 
plants  and  habits  of  animals. 

The  second  Saturday  of  May  will  be  the 
last  meetings  of  this  school  year. 

—  W.  J.  M. 


Kansas  University. 

Prof.  Frank  H.  Snow,  Ph.  D.,  has  been 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  Kansas  Univer- 
sity at  Lawrence.  Prof.  Snow  is  a  young 
man  who  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  a 
scientist. 

There  is  an  evident  movement  toward 
putting  our  universities  under  the  leader- 
ship of  scientists  as  presidents.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas  are  illustrations  of  this 
tendency.  Clark  University  in  Massachu- 
setts is  in  the  same  current.  Most  of  these 
presidents  are  young  men,  and  the  senti- 
ment is  evidently  abroad  that  the  sciences 
must  supplant  the  humanities  in  the  Amer- 
ican idea  of  education.  This  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  fast  hold  that  the  "practical" 
has  upon  the  public  mind.  New  inventions 
of  machinery  and  new  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence and  their  application  to  our  material 
prosperity  are  at  present  the  ultima  Thule  of 
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all  education.  The  nation  must  pass  through 
this  stage  before  the  golden  mean  of  na- 
ture and  culture  studies  will  be  reached. 
There  is  a  world  of  nature  and  a  world  of 
man.  Man's  educational  idea  vibrates  be- 
tween these  two  with  discouragingly  long 
stops  in  each. 


Queries. 

1.  How  much  lead,  specific  gravity  n  with  %  oz. 
of  copper  sp.  gr.  9,  can  be  put  on  12  oz.  of  cork, 
sp.  gr.  so  that  the  3  will  just  float;  that  is,  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  (1). 

2.  $30,000  of  bonds  bearing  7  per  cent  interest 
payable  semi-annually  and  due  in  20  years,  are 
bought  so  as  to  yield  8  per  cent  payable  semi-annu- 
ally.   What  is  the  price? 

2.  I  can  insure  my  house  for  $25,  at  eight-tenths 
per  cent  premium  annually,  or  permanently  by  pay- 
ing down  twelve  (12)  annual  premiums.  Which 
should  I  prefer,  and  how  much  will  I  gain  by  it,  if 
money  is  worth  6  per  cent  per  annum  to  me? 

Will  some  of  our  readers  send  to  us  a 
solution  of  these  examples?  Send  them 
to  The  Public-School  Journal  by  the 
20th  of  the  month. 


Milligan  Fla.,  April  12,  1890. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

I  would  like  a  solution  to  the  following  problems: 

1.  Three  horses  and  a  saddle  cost  $220.  Put  the 
saddle  upon  the  back  of  the  first  horse  makes  him 
equal  in  value  to  the  second  and  third  horse;  put 
the  saddle  upon  the  back  of  the  second  horse  makes 
him  equal  in  value  to  two  times  the  value  of  the 
first  and  third  horse;  put  the  saddle  upon  the  back 
of  the  third  horse  makes  him  equal  in  value  to  three 
times  the  value  of  the  first  and  second  horse.  What 
is  the  value  of  each  horse,  and  the  value  of  the 
saddle? 

2.  740  hoes  and  plows  cost  $308.32.  The  price  of 
the  hoes  was  35  cents  and  the  price  of  the  plows 
was  47  cents.  How  many  hoes  and  how  many 
plows?  — y.  T.  Ma  poles. 


Central  Illinois  Association. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Quincy  March  21  and 
22,  1890.  In  point  of  attendance,  the  meet- 
ing did  not  quite  equal  the  preceding  ones. 

While  there  was  unusual  interest  man- 
ifested, and  all  united  in  pronouncing  it  a 
good  meeting,  the  sessions  were  notably 
lacking  in  spirited  discussions.  There  was 
too  much  paper  reading. 

The  topics  of  special  interest  seemed  to 
be  the  president's  address,  the  evening  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  W.  M.  R.  French,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute,  and  Dr.  Bateman's  ad- 
dress. 


The  president,  Mr.  Butler,  took  strong 
ground  on  his  topic — "Psychology  as  a 
Factor  in  Education,"  maintaining  that 
most  teachers  do  not  believe  in  psychology, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  not  capable  of 
pursuing  it,  owing  to  their  lack  of  scholar- 
ship;— that  while  superintendents  and  lead- 
ers in  education  must  be  masters  of  psy- 
chology, it  is  much  less  necessary  to  the 
rank  and  file  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  topic  was  ably  discussed  by  Dr. 
E.  C.  Hewett,  who  took  more  conservative 
ground.  He  spoke  of  the  different  grades 
of  psychological  study,  and  held  that  all 
who  teach  must  know  the  elementary  facts. 

The  address  by  Dr.  Bateman  on  "The 
Teacher  a  Student,"  was,  by  common  con- 
sent, pronounced  the  event  of  the  meeting. 
It  was  a  grand  plea  for  scholarship,  and 
proved  a  fountain  of  inspiration  to  all. 
The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed 
to  have  it  printed  for  distribution. 

Col.  Parker's  talk  on  "The  Study  of 
Geography,"  was  by  no  means  as  satisfac- 
tory as  his  exercise  before  this  Association 
at  Bloomington.  He  lacked  definiteness. 

The  incoming  officers  are:  President,  J. 
A.  Mercer,  Peoria;  Secretary,  Miss  Frances 
Hague,  Galesburg;  Executive  Committee, 
J.  W.  Heninger,  Charleston,  J.  S.  Cannon, 
Monmouth,  J.  F.  McCullough,  Springfield. 

—R. 


A  Mathematical  Wonder. 

Some  person  of  a  mathematical  turn  of 
mind  has  discovered  that  the  multiplication 
of  987654321,  which  you  will  notice  are 
simply  the  figures  1  to  9  inclusive  reversed, 
by  45  gives  44,444,444,445.  Reversing 
the  order  of  the  digits,  and  multiplying 
123456789  by  45,  we  get  a  result  equally 
as  curious,— 5,555,555,505.  If  we  take 
123456789  as  the  multiplicand,  and  inter- 
changing the  figures  of  45  take  54,  the  same 
reversed,  as  the  multiplier,  the  result  is 
6,666,666,606.  Returning  to  the  multipli- 
cand 987654321,  and  taking  54  as  the  mul- 
tiplier again,  we  get  53>333>333>334—all  3's 
except  the  first  and  last  figures,  which  to- 
gether read  54 — the  multiplier.  Taking  the 
same  multiplicand  and  27,  the  half  of  54, 
as  the  multiplier,  the  product  is  26,666,- 
666,667,  all  6's  except  the  first  and  last  fig- 
ures, which,  together,  read  27,  the  multi- 
plier. Now,  interchanging  the  order  of  the 
figures,  27,  and  using  72,  instead,  as  the 
multiplier,  and  987654321  as  the  multipli- 
cand, we  get  as  a  product  71,1 1 1,1 1 1,1 1 2. 
all  i's  except  the  first  and  last  figure,  which 
together  read  72,  the  multiplier. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

Reports  from  Arkansas  say  that  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  great  educational  awakening  in  that  state. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  the  last  of  the  "old  guard"  of 
teachers  in  Indiana,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Bloomington. 

Sunt.  S.  A.  Ellis,  of  Rochester  N.  Y.,  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city  for  fifteen 
years.    Rochester  employs  over  400  teachers. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Bosley,  of  Ft.  Scott,  Kas.,  died  in 
February,  and  Prof.  Benton,  of  the  high  school, 
was  elected  superintendent  to  succeed  him. 

Prof.  Richard  Owen,  of  Indiana,  died  suddenly 
from  the  effects  of  poison  taken  by  mistake  at  his 
home  in  New  Harmony,  March  22.  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  famous  David  Dale  Owen. 

The  School-Master's  Club  of  Illinois  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  in  Peoria  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
May.  The  subject  for  consideration  will  be  the 
"Best  Method  of  Supplying  Schools  with  Text- 
Books." 

We  are  indebted  to  H.  R.  Corbett,  president  elect 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Association  of  Superinten- 
dents and  Principles  of  Graded  Schools  for  the  re- 
port of  their  last  meeting,  which  we  shall  publish 
next  month. 

Supt.  B.  F.  Moore,  of  the  Monticello  schools  in 
Indiana,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Frankfort  schools  in  place  of  E.  E.  Griffith,  who 
expects  to  make  the  race  for  state  superintendent. 
Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  ablest  school  men  of  the 
state. 

About  fifty  teachers  attended  the  March  meeting. 
The  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  State 
Course  of  Study.  It  was  generally  commended  as 
being  well  adapted  to  the  schools  of  this  county. 
The  importance  of  pressing  the  work  in  reading  and 
penmanship  was  especially  urged  by  the  superin- 
tendent. —  Macon  County  School  Journal. 

H.  D.  Vories,  superintendent  of  Johnson  county, 
B.  F.  Wissler,  superintendent  of  Wayne  county, 
James  A.  Marlow,  superintendent  of  Sullivan  coun- 
ty, and  E.  E.  Griffith,  superintendent  of  the  Frank- 
fort schools,  are  each  willing  to  be  elected  to  the 
honorable  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
instruction  in  Indiana  this  fall.  We  suppose  that 
the  democratic  candidate  will  be  elected  in  Indiana 
this  year,  and  it  is  certain  that  either  one  of  these 
gentlemen  will  discharge  the  duties  of  State  Super- 
intendent with  credit. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  is  achieving  gratifying 
results  in  her  kindergarten  work  in  Chicago.  She 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and  most  effective 
Kindergarten  Training  School  in  the  country,  and 
what  is  most  wonderful  of  all,  it  is  a  self-supporting 
institution.  She  supplies  to  her  post-graduates, 
year  after  year,  as  long  as  they  choose  to  remain, 
courses  of  lectures  by  the  ablest  thinkers  and  teach- 
ers in  the  country.  She  is,  herself,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  speakers,  a  persistent  student,  and  an  art- 
ist in  applying  the  philosophy  of  Froebel  to  Amer- 
ican conditions.  She  is  in  great  demand  as  a  lec- 
turer, and  organizer  of  kindergartens.  Her  great- 
est work  is  her  training  school,  where  the  kinder- 
garten is  studied  both  in  its  practical  and  its  philo- 
sophic aspects. 


Superintendent  Cooper  and  his  corps  of  able  co- 
adjutors are  making  the  Leavenworth  schools  the 
pride  of  Kansas.  Leavenworth  pays  her  teachers 
well;  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the 
schools. 

It  is  proposed  by  State  Supt.  Hoitt,  California,  that 
the  teachers  of  the  state  form  a  corporation  and  build 
in  San  Francisco  a  building  that  shall  cost  $250,000, 
which  shall  "ever  be  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state." 

An  association  of  the  high  school  teachers  of 
Cook  county  has  been  foimed,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  at  the  first  meeting.  Let  it  not  be  said 
again  that  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools  have  no 
interest  in  promoting  the  cause  of  'general  educa- 
tion. 

Supt.  Geo.  I.  Miller,  of  Boone,  Iowa,  sends  us  a 
beautiful  program  of  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful 
seventy-five  dollar  silk  flag  to  his  high  school.  He 
writes  that  there  is  a  "big  wave  of  patriotism  sweep- 
ing over  the  country,  and  that  Boone  is  riding  on 
the  crest  of  it." 

Prof.  Jerome  McNeill,  who  has  been  principal  of 
the  Moline  high  school,  and  has  filled  that  position 
to  the  satisfaction  of  board,  Superintendent,  and 
people,  resigns  to  take  a  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  at  Fayetteville.  Mr.  McNeil 
is  something  of  a  specialist  in  Biology,  and  will 
have  better  opportunities  to  pursue  his  favorite 
studies. 

At  Denison,  Iowa,  April  1 1  and  12,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  "Teacher's  Round  Table  Club," 
which  75  prominent  teachers  attended  and  discussed 
"The  Function  of  the  High  School,"  "Basis  of 
Promotions,"  and  other  topics. 

Denison  is  to  have  a  new  $14,000  school  house, 
and  evidently  appreciates  the  five  years  of  faithful 
service  of  her  superintendent,  C.  K.  Dukes. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  April  15,  1890. 
Public- School  Journal : 

Gentlemen. — I  have  examined  the  Journal  pub- 
lished by  you,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
very  few  school  journals  published  which  are  as  well 
calculated  to  do  great  good  as  is  your  magazine. 
Eminently  practical,  it  is  eminently  useful. 

Respectfully,        O.  J.  Russell,  Slate  Supt. 

The  Quincy  Daily  Herald  treated  the  teachers' 
gathering  held  in  that  city  in  March  very  hand- 
somely, both  by  the  space  and  the  prominence  given 
to  the  report  of  the  meeting.  The  reporter  seemed 
to  fear  that  unless  he  seasoned  his  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings with  his  own  smartness,  it  would  not  be 
palatable  to  his  readers.  If  he  tarries  in  Jericho  un- 
til his  beard  is  grown,  he  may  learn  that  the  busi- 
ness of  a  reporter  is  to  report. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  pleasant  institutes 
ever  held  in  Boone  county  111.,  has  just  closed  its  ses- 
sion. Frank  Hall,  of  Aurora,  and  Prof.  Colton, of  Nor- 
mal, were  in  charge.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  universal  favorite 
among  the  teachers  of  Boone  county.  Mr.  Colton 
was  a  stranger  in  the  county,  and  his  line  of  work 
had  hitherto  received  little  or  no  attention.  He  had 
classes  in  botany,  physiology,  and  zoology.  By  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  these  interesting  fields 
of  knowledge,  his  original  methods  of  investigation, 
and,  above  all,  by  his  genial  and  pleasant  ways,  he 
has  made  many  friends.  About  a  hundred  were 
enrolled. 
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Principal  Alfred  Kirk,  of  the  Mosely  School,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  confined  to  his  bed  with  inflrhma- 
tory  rheumatism  for  several  weeks.  His  many 
friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  gaining  the 
mastery  of  it. 

Mr.  Washington  Wilson,  of  Coronado,  California, 
is  achieving  marked  success  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, 
and  one  of  the  ablest.  We  predict  for  him  a  bril- 
liant future  in  California. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  with  impressive  exercises 
at  the  various  school  houses  in  Aurora,  111.,  and  also 
at  the  First  Congregational  church  on  the  East  side. 
Prof.  Hall  and  Prof.  Freeman  were  honored  by  hav- 
ing trees  dedicated  to  them. 

Bloomington  Lodge  I.  O.  G.  T.  meets  every 
Thursday  night  in  the  K.  of  P.  hall  over  Third  Na- 
tional Bank,  Bloomington,  111.  All  members  of  the 
order  are  cordially  invited  to  meet  with  us  when  in 
the  city.  For  any  further  information,  address  J. 
F.  Anderson,  Chief  Templar,  Bloomington,  111. 

West  Point,  Neb.,  April  8,  1890. 
Public-School  Pub.  Co.  : 

Gentlemen. — Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  The  Public-School  Journal  for  some 
time  past,  and  find  it  a  paper  of  unusual  interest  to 
the  professional  teacher.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  our  county. 

Respectfully,  D.  C.  Emley, 

County  Supt. 

There  has  been  a  general  observance  of  Arbor 
day  throughout  the  country.  Many  thousand  chil- 
dren have  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  impor- 
tance of  planting  and  taking  care  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  One  of  the  pleasant  exercises  of  this  kind 
was  conducted  by  the  primary  pupils  in  the  Train- 
ing School  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University  under 
the  lead  of  Miss  Ruth  Morris,  the  supervisor  of 
methods  in  that  department.  Trees  were  planted 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Hewett  and  Prof.  Metcalf,  who 
have  been  in  the  institution  nearly  thirty  years. 

We  wonder  if  any  superintendent  or  teacher  who 
is  a  student  of  his  profession  will  neglect  to  read 
the  article  by  Dr  Harris  in  this  number.  It  gives  a 
psychological  basis  for  criticising  courses  of  study  in 
mathematics  in  elementary  schools  that  has  not  be- 
fore been  suggested,  and  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  those  who  have  to  determine  courses  of 
study  for  schools.  The  great  practical  value  of  these 
papers  on  psychology  begins  to  appear  when  such 
application  as  this  article  suggests  is  made  of  them. 
Such  an  insight  as  this  article  reveals  will  save  to 
superintendent,  teacher,  and  pupil  years  of  work 
and  worry  in  trying  to  do  the  impossible. 

Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider,  the  Shakespearian  critic, 
spent  a  week  in  the  Illinois  Normal  University  re- 
cently, giving  five  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  five 
on  Homer  during  the  week.  Mr.  Snider  is  the  most 
helpful  and  suggestive  literary  critic  in  the  Mississ- 
ippi Valley,  in  that  he  gives  to  the  great  books  of 
literature  a  significance  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  presents  it  so  clearly  that  peo- 
ple of  fair  intelligence  can  apprehend  it.  He  is  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  great  school  of  criticism  in  this 
country  that  is  to  become  eventually  one  of  Amer- 
ica's contributions  to  the  literary  progress  of  the 
world.  The  people  at  the  Normal  School  showed 
their  appreciation  of  what  he  had  to  give  them 
by  purchasing  about  250  volumes  of  his  books. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Golconda,  111.,  High  School  were  held  Wednesday, 
April  30,  1890.  The  class  numbered  seven.  G.  A. 
Weldon  is  principal. 

In  Waukon,  Iowa,  the  people  voted  whether 
Latin  should  be  expelled  from  the  High  School 
curriculum.  Latin  won  the  fight  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one,  and  holds  the  fort. 

Superintendent  White,  of  Galena,  111.,  received 
a  hearty  endorsement  for  his  administration  of  the 
schools  of  that  town  at  the  recent  election  of  school 
trustees.    It  was  unanimous. 

Prof.  F.  E.  Plummer,  who  is  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  League  of  State  Teachers' 
Bureau,  is  also  principal  of  the  High  School. of 
DesMoines,  Iowa.  He  has  held  this  position  for 
five  years,  and  has  made  the  school  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country. 

Miss  Hazel,  who  has  been  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Green  county,  111.,  will  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  Report  says  that  Wm.  A.  Hubbard, 
of  Carrolton,  will  probably  be  elected  her  suc- 
cessor. Miss  Hazel  has  been  a  very  active  and  ef- 
ficient superintendent. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  ask  every  subscriber,  as  a  special  favor,  to  re- 
mit the  amount  of  the  year's  subscription  at  once 
if  it  has  not  been  done  already.  Pay  up  and  make 
the  publishers  happy,  and  save  yourselves  from 
duns.  We  shall  have  some  new  features  in  The 
Journal  next  year. 

are  you  preparing  for  examination? 
If  so  send  $1.00  for  the  best  "Teachers'  Examiner" 
in  the  market.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  sold 
at  the  regular  price,  which  is  $1.50.  It  contains 
questions  and  answers  on  all  the  branches  required 
for  certificate  of  any  grade,  which  questions  are  like 
those  usually  asked  at  teachers'  examinations. 
Address,  Public-School  Publishing  Co., 

Bloomington,  111. 
The  high  praise  given  to  Dr.  DeGarmo's  "Lan- 
guage Work  Below  the  High  School"  by  those  who 
have  examined  it,  and  especially  by  those  who  have 
used  it,  makes  us  wish  to  have  it  examined  by  all 
who  have  not  yet  solved  to  their  satisfaction  the 
problem  of  the  method  of  union  of  grammar  and 
language  in  the  lower  grades.  The  third  number 
is  now  published,  which  is  intended  for  pupils  in  the 
fourth  grade.  j  [__ 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  California  held 
its  annual  session  at  Los  Angeles,  March  18,  19,  and 
20.  There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance. 
The  entire  gamut  of  educational  questions  was  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Raymond  said  a  good  thing  when  he 
declared  that  "The  teacher  with  moral  force  enough 
to  project  an  'ought'  into  the  motor  machinery  of 
a  child's  conduct  has  well  mastered  the  secret  of 
moral  training." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  President,  James  G.  Kennedy,  of  San 
Francisco;  first  vice-president,  D.  C.  Clark,  Santa 
Cruz;  second  vice-president,  Eugene  De  Burn,  San 
Diego;  third  vice-president,  Miss  A.  L.  Mann,  San 
Francisco;  fourth  vice-president,  W.  W.  Seaman, 
Los  Angeles;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Morrison, 
San  Francisco;  treasurer,  James  T.  Hamilton,  San 
Francisco. 

San  Diego  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meet- 
ing. 
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Mr.  Chas.  Bartholf,  principal  of  the  Burr  School, 
Chicago,  is  very  sick  with  typhoid  fever. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Graham,  after  a  service  of  twenty- one 
years  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Columbus, 
Ind.,  has  tendered  his  resignation.  His  career  has 
been  long  and  honorable. 

Frof.  Chas.  E.  Shelton,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  has  ac- 
cepted the  Chair  of  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  Western  Normal  College  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
Supt.  W.  M.  Croan  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the 
best  men. 

Supt.  O.  T.  Bright,  of  Englewood,  111.,  passed 
his  fiftieth  birthday  on  April  22.  The  teachers, 
pupils,  and  friends  in  Englewood  assembled  to  do 
him  honor,  and  many  assurances  of  love  and  grat- 
itue  were  given.  Several  valuable  presents  accom- 
panied the  congratulatory  addresses  of  pupils  and 
citizens.  We  rejoice  with  Supt.  Bright  in  this  en- 
thusiastic recognition  by  his  patrons  and  teachers 
of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  in  Englewood. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  great  rewards  that  come 
sometimes  to  the  true  teacher. 

All  the  papers  of  Dr.  Harris  on  educational  psy- 
chology, including  the  one  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Journal  are  now  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
Others  are  to  appear  in  The  Journal  on  the  "Emo- 
tions," the  "Aesthetic  Sense,"  and  probably  on  the 
application  of  psychology  to  the  teaching  of  the 
other  branches.  The  one  in  this  number  on  the 
"Relation  of  Psychology  to  Mathematics,"  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  many  students  of  pedagogy. 
We  will  send  The  Journal  for  one  year,  and  this 
pamphlet  for  $1.80.  To  any  subscriber  of  The 
Journal  we  will  send  the  pamphlet  containing  18 
different  papers  for  30  cents.  To  others  the  price  is 
50  cents. 

A  letter  from  Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
of  Kansas  City,  dated  April  10,  1890,  contains  the 
following:  "You  are  publishing  the  best  educational 
journal  in  America."  These  are  his  words,  and  we 
believe  that  to  publish  the  best  educational  journal 
in  America  is  to  publish  the  best  educational  journal 
in  the  world.  How  many  of  our  friends  agree  with 
Mr.  Greenwood  and  are  willing  to  show  their  faith 
by  their  works  in  recommending  the  magazine  to 
their  friends  who  are  not  subscribers?  A  first-class 
school  journal  costs  more  money  than  a  poor  one, 
and  it  must  have  a  generous  support,  as  well  as 
merit.  The  Journal  is  receiving  a  generous  sup- 
port, and  its  influence  can  be  doubled  by  doubling 
its  present  subscription  list. 


Terraced  Bay  View. 

THE  FAIREST  OF  SUMMER  CITIES. 

A  few  years  ago  while  wondering  where  to  spend 
my  summer  vacation,  some  one  suggested  Bay  View 
near  Petoskey,  in  northern  Michigan.  I  had  heard 
its  praises  from  many  tourists,  and  quickly  decided 
to  go.  Every  year  since  I  have  been  in  the  July 
throughbound  for  that  favored  resort.  Then  Bay 
View  was  small,  now  it  is  large,  popular,  and  fa- 
mous. If  at  times  I  appear  enthusiastic,  charge  it  to 
the  marvelously  exhilerating  climate  and  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  fairest  of  summer  cities.  It  looks  out 
from  an  amphitheatre  of  terraced  groves  encircling 
the  head  of  Little  Traverse  bay  out  of  Lake  Michigan. 
A  more  beautiful  bay  cannot  be  found  in  all  the 
world.  Dotted  with  pretty  summer  resorts  plainly 
visible  four  miles  away  thi-ough  that  remarkably 


pure  and  clear  air.  From  this  vantage  point,  travel- 
ers often  compare  it  to  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  is  left 
to  the  sunsets  to  complete  this  pictare.  Go  where 
you  will,  lovlier  sunsets  cannot  be  found.  Every 
pleasant  evening  the  people  go  down  to  the  beach 
or  may  be  seen  gathering  in  groups  along  the  ter- 
races to  gaze  on  the  beautiful  scene  as  Old  Sol  sinks 
below  the  horizon.  At  Bay  View  they  have  learned 
how  to  use  vacations  profitably.  Instead  of  kill- 
ing time,  rest  and  recreation  are  varied  with  popu- 
lar schools  and  entertainments.  The  place  has 
become  a  favorite  educational  center,  and  its 

SUMMER  UNIVERSITY  AND  ASSEMBLY 

Now  rank  among  the  largest  and  best  in  this 
country.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  under  Prof. 
David  Howell  and  a  select  faculty  from  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities,  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  high  grade  work,  and  there  teachers  may 
see  illustrated  by  instructors,  from  primary  and  kin- 
dergarten normal  departments  up  to  university 
classes  in  all  branches,  the  methods  and  enthusiasm 
which  has  made  their  own  work  so  successful.  At 
Bay  View  one  can  find  schools  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  study,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  period. 

THE  BIBLE  SCHOOL 

Is  especially  rich  in  privileges  and  attracting  wide 
attention  with  such  conspicuous  scholars  at  the  head 
of  the  departments  as  Dr.  J.  V.  Duryea,  Prof.  F.  K. 
Sanders,  of  Yale,  Prof.  Frederick  William  Phelps, 
formerly  at  the  University  of  Kansas;  and  in  its  Sun- 
day School  normal  work  where  Mr.  Horace  Hitch- 
cock, of  Detroit,  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, are  teachers.    Of  other  departments 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Is  very  superior.  Among  its  instructors  are  Prof. 
C.  C.  Case,  of  Cleveland,  for  chorus  and  voice; 
while  for  piano  work  Prof.  C.  B.  Cady  and  Miss 
Wood,  from  the  Chicago  conservatory,  are  teachers. 
The  musical  lectures  and  recitals  which  made  the 
department  so  popular  two  years  ago,  will  be  a  fea- 
ture this  year. 

Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble,  who  stands  in  the  front 
rank  in  her  profession,  is  at  the  head  of  the  school 
of  education,  and  in  summer  joins  her  famous  De- 
troit Training  school  thereto. 

A  department  always  in  great  demand  is  the 
School  of  Art,  in  which  Prof.  Henry  A.  Mills,  dean 
of  the  DePauw  University  art  school,  and  an  artist 
of  splendid  ability,  is  director  and  teacher.  Wood 
carving,  china  and  tapestry  painting  are  taught  by 
successful  artists. 

THE  ASSEMBLY. 

What  visions  of  delight  are  awakened  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  which,  with  its  varied  pro- 
grams, supplements  the  University  classes.  Among 
the  names  which  will  make  the  coming  season  of 
unusual  attractiveness,  are:  Rev.  Drs.  F.  W.  Gun- 
saulus,  O.  FI.  Tiffany,  J.  T.  Duryea,  Russell  H. 
Conwell,  and  Chaplain  McCabe.  Marion  Harland, 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Songster,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liv- 
ermore  will  be  there;  and  so  will  Geo.  W.  Cable, 
Prof.  J.  C.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Black. 
The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  Otsego  band,  the  Ben 
Hur  Tableaux  and  several  celebrated  soloists  are 
announced. 

Every  day  at  Bay  View  is  filled  with  rare  privi- 
leges and  pleasures.  No  one  who  has  ever  been 
there  can  ever  forget  that  long,  delightful  holiday. 
Bay  View  is  most  admirably  situated  for  summer 
recreation  and  study.  Its  bracing  climate  and  a 
temperature  15  degrees  lower  than  at  Cleveland  and 
Chicago  enable  anyone  to  spend  a  few  hours  daily 
in  classes  without  any  unfavorable  results  whatever. 
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As  might  be  expected,  hundreds  of  ambitious  teach- 
ers and  students  are  attracted  there  by  the  splendid 
opportunities  to  fit  themselves  for  larger  success. 
Fellow  teachers,  if  you  have  not  decided  where  to 
go  next  summer,  send  to  Mr.  John  M.  Hall,  Flint, 
Mich.,  for  the  Assembly  Herald,  telling  all  about 
Bay  View  and  how  to  go  there.  The  cost  of  a  trip 
is  within  the  means  of  almost  every  teacher;  for 
low  priced  excursion  tickets  will  be  everywhere  on 
sale,  and  board  costs  only  $5  to  $6  a  week. 

— N.  M.  J. 


The  Magazines. 

The  New  England  Magazine,  published  in  Bos- 
ton, is  one  of  the  brightest  periodicals  that  come  to 
our  table.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Edwin  D.  Mead,  as 
editors,  account  for  that. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  May,  has  pa- 
pers by  John  Fiske,  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hammond,  Geogre  W.  Beaman,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  others.    It  is  a  number  of  marked  interest. 

St.  Nicholas  has,  in  May  number,  the  first  paper 
by  Walter  Camp,  on  "Bat,  Ball,  and  Diamond," 
being  a  description  of  the  game  and  how  the  play- 
ers are  trained.  Also  "  Six  Years  in  the  Wilds  of 
Africa,"  "A  Submarine  Ramble,"  and  numerous 
other  excellent  things. 

The  Atlantic,  for  May,  contains  a  bright  article 
on  "Literary  Shibboleths,"  by  Agenes  Repplier. 
Vice-President  Morton  contributes  his  second  pa- 
per on  "Some  Popular  Objections  to  Civil  Service 
Reform."  Dr.  Holmes,  "  Over  the  Teacups"  is 
the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  more. 

Harper's  Magazine  opens  with  "Some  Modern 
French  Painters,"  followed  by  "Old  New  York 
Taverns,"  both  fully  illustrated.  "Making  United 
States  Bonds  Under  Pressure,"  is  an  intensely  inter- 
esting episode  in  the  history  of  our  national  credit. 
The  May  number  is  equal  to  the  best  of  this  excel- 
lent magazine. 


Book  Reviews. 

The  New  Eclectic  History  of  the  United 

States.    By  M.  E.  Thalheimer.    Van  Antwerp, 

Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Eclectic 
History  that  is  in  general  use  throughout  the 
country.  In  this  edition  simplicity  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  author.  The  preface  says,  in  substance, 
that  the  oral  teaching  so  prevalent  in  the  lower 
grades  brings  the  pupil  up  to  the  study  of  history 
unprepared  to  gain  information  from  the  printed 
page.  This  is  the  first  recognition  by  the  author  of 
a  text-book,  that  we  have  seen,  of  a  prevalent 
weakness  in  the  present  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple. An  effort  has  been  made  to  so  simplify  the 
sentences  in  this  volume  that  the  small  ability  of 
young  people  to  read  may  not  hinder  them  from  in- 
terpreting their  meaning.  The  language  is  simple 
and  the  narrative  interesting  and  the  notes  and 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  are  very  help- 
ful and  suggestive. 

The  numerous  references  to  other  histories,  mag- 
azine articles,  and  the  like,  that  are  given  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  will  make  this  book  a  valua- 
ble book  of  reference  in  every  home. 


Animal  Life  in  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land 
A  Zoologv  for  Young  People.  By  Sarah  Cooper* 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  square. 
This  is  a  book  charmingly  written,  and  the  result 
of  classroom  experience.  The  author  has  followed 
Nicholson's  classification,  and  has  gone  systemati- 
cally through  the  animal  kingdom  from  the  sponge 
to  man.  There  are  278  illustrations  in  the  volume, 
all  of  the  highest  form  of  art.  It  is  a  volume  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  attainments 
of  young  people  entering  upon  this  facinating  study. 
It  is  a  new  book,  and  is  brought  up  to  the  present 
condition  of  science,  but  it  is  free  from  the  use  of 
scientific  terms  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  be- 
cause there  is  no  language  of  common  life  that  will 
express  the  ideas.  The  book  is  valuable  for  the  fam- 
ily as  well  as  for  the  school. 

History  of  Egypt.  By  F.  C.  H.  Wendel,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  the  admirable  series  of  History 
Primers  published  by  this  house.  The  object  of  the 
author  has  been  to  give  to  the  reader  a  brief  account 
of  Egyptian  history  that  is  as  reliable  as  our  present 
knowledge  of  Egyptology  permits,  and  also  to  cre- 
ate an  interest  in  the  reader  in  a  deeper  study  of 
ancient  Egypt.  He  who  would  know  theology,  his- 
tory, or  art,  must  found  his  knowledge  upon  the 
achievements  of  this  wonderful  people.  It  was  the 
germinal  center  from  which  our  present  civilization 
has  chiefly  grown.  This.  Primer  is  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  con- 
quest by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  will  prove  of 
great  value  in  classes  of  ancient  history. 


Numbers  Universalized.  An  Advanced  Algebra. 
By  David  M.  Sensenig,  M.  S.  Part  II.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  aim  of  the  author  in  preparing  this  part  of 
his  work  has  not  been  so  much  to  give  completeness 
to  the  various  subjects  treated  as  to  lead  the  student 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  wider 
range  of  subjects,  and  to  cultivate  in  him  a  taste  for 
mathematical  investigation.  It  is  believed  this  plan 
will  give  a  better  preparation  for  uuiversity  study 
than  will  the  more  exhaustive  study  of  a  fewer  num- 
ber of  subjects.    The  book  is  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  text-books  on  Higher  Algebra. 


A  Healthy  Body.     A  text-book  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Hygene,  Alcohol,  and  Narcotics,  for 
use  in  intermediate  grades  in  public  and  private 
schools.    By  Chas.  H.  Stowell,  M.  D.,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.    Published  by 
John  C.  Buckbee  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
This  is  a  little  book  of  223  pages  and  is  written 
by  a  master  hand  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  study 
of  the  human  body  in  the  Intermediate  and  Gram- 
mar grades  of  the  public  schools.    Especial  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  presentation  of  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  body. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  of  the  process  by 
which  it  is  made. 

Then  follows  a  chapter  on  cell  life,  and  after  this 
the  usual  subjects  of  an  elementary  physiology. 
The  discussion  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  different  vital  processes  is  very  full 
and  clear.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  because 
of  their  simplicity  and  the  absence  of  everything 
but  that  to  which  the  attention  is  to  be  directed. 
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The  last  chapter  is  a  series  of  directions  about 
what  to  do  in  case  of  accidents  or  sudden  attacks, 
before  the  physician  can  be  brought.  This  is  an 
excellent  book  and  contains  the  essentials  of  psys  - 
ology  needed  for  a  proper  care  of  the  body. 

Harper's  School  Speaker.  By  James  Baldwin, 
Ph.D.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Chicago,  New  York. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  school  speakers  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  and  is  filled  with  selections  adapted 
especially  to  exercises  on  Arbor  Day  and  Memorial 
Day.  To  say  that  these  selections  are  made  by  the 
author  of  Harper's  Readers  is  to  declare  that  they 
are  well  made.  He  possesses  a  fine  discriminating 
literary  taste  that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
mistake  the  common  place  for  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  selections  of  poetry  and  prose 
fitted  for  Arbor  day  exercises,  the  little  volume  con- 
tains rules  for  planting  trees,  and  a  number  of  out- 
line programs  which  will  prove  very  helpful  to 
teachers. 

The  second  part  consists  of  selections  of  poetry 
and  prose  suitable  for  use  in  school  and  for  public 
exercises  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  Me- 
morial day.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  affirm  which  has 
greatest  honor,  the  day  from  the  poems,  or  the 
poems  from  the  day.    Every  one  of  them  is  a  gem. 

The  paper,  type,  and  binding  is  in  keeping  with 
the  contents.  Indeed,  the  book  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Shake- 
speare. By  Hiram  Corson,  LL.D.,  of  Cornell 
University.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

This  volume  contains  commentaries  on  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  King  John,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 


Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Anthony  and  Cleopatia, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  to  the  student 
some  lines  of  Shakespearian  study  which  may  serve 
to  introduce  him  to  the  study  of  the  Plays  as  plays. 
Mr.  Corson  says  of  Shakespeare:  "The  moral  spirit 
with  which  he  worked,  as  distinguished  from  the 
moralizing  spirit,  it  is  all  important  to  appreciate. 
His  Plays  surpass  all  of  those  of  the  contemporary 
dramatists  in  their  moral  proportion — in  the  har- 
mony which  they  exhibit  with  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things — in  their  truthfulness  in  respect  to  the  fatal- 
ism of  overmastering  passion.  Herein  consists  their 
transcendent  educating  power."  Prof.  Corson  has 
the  same  general  purpose  in  his  commentaries  as 
has  Prof.  Snider  and  some  of  the  German  crit- 
ics. It  is  not  a  textual  study,  but  a  study,  rather, 
of  the  deeper  significance  of  these  Plays;  Prof.  Cor- 
son confining  his  study  to  their  meaning  as  p/ays, 
rather  than  to  the  universal  significance  of  the 
Plays  themselves.  This  is  a  volume  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  Shakespeare. 


Between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
there  are  two  spots  only  where  the  mountains  dip 
into  the  sea  and  rise  directly  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  two  places  thus  distinguished  from  all  others  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  are  both  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
and  are  the  culminating  points  in  a  region  famed  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  One  of  these  spots  is 
Mount  Desert,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  Penobscot 
Bay;  the  other  is  Camden,  on  its  western  arm,  the 
two  separated  by  a  broad  expanse  of  water  thickly 
studded  with  islands.  Mt.  Desert  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  further  description,  but  Camden,  al- 
though its  mountains  are  so  bold  and  prominent,  is 
comparatively  little  known,  and  its  picturesque 
scenery  has  never  been  seen  except  by  a  favored 
few.    It  is  so  secluded  and  out  of  the  beaten  track 
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■  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  a  brain  food.    It  increases  the  capacity  for  mental  labor,  and  acts 
as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer.    It  rests  the  tired  brain  and  imparts 
thereto  new  life  and  energy. 

Dr.  D.  P.  McClure,  Rantoul,  Illinois,  says: 
"Very  beneficial  to  strengthen  the  intellect." 

Dr.  O.  C.  Stout,  Syracuse,  New  York.,  says: 

"  I  gave  it  to  one  patient  who  was  unable  to  transact  the  most  ordinary  business,  because  his  brain  was 
*  tired  and  confused  '  upon  the  least  mental  exertion.    Immediate  benefit,  and  ultimate  recovery  followed." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BE W ABE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION;— Be  sure  the  word  "  Horsford's  "  is  printed  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious. 
Never  sold  in  bulk. 


of  travel,  that  it  is  not  yet  overrun  by  the  great 
army  of  tourists,  and  has  a  freshness  and  charm  pe- 
culiarly its  own.  Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Boston,  have 
issued  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  of  fifty- six 
pages  and  sixty  illustrations  filled  with  information 
regarding  this  delightful  seaside  resort.  Price  25 
cents. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

THE  MEETING  AT  ST.  PAUL. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
is  already  making  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  teachers  and  their  friends  to  St. 
Paul  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  July  next.  The  North- 
western contemplates  running  numerous  special 
trains  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the 
teachers  and  their  friends,  and  as  the  line  pene- 
trates the  most  thrifty  and  attractive  portions  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  touching  many  of  the 
famous  Summer  Resorts  enroute,  a  delightful  jour- 
ney is  insured  by  the  selection  of  the  Northwestern 
for  the  trip.  Circulars  containing  full  information 
regarding  all  details  of  the  trip,  cost,  accommoda- 
tions at  St.  Paul,  features  enroute,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in 
preparation  and  will  in  due  time  be  mailed  to  all 
persons  making  application  for  them.  Address  E. 
P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent  C.  &  N.  W. 
Railway,  Chicago,  111. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

To  enable  home  and  land-seekers  to  visit  the 
farming  sections  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana,  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
line  will  sell  excursion  tickets,  with  stop  over  privi- 
4— 


leges,  good  for  thirty  days,  at  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  on  April  22,  May  20,  Sept.  9,  Sept.  20,  and 
Oct.  14. 

This  will  enable  purchasers  to  see  the  famous 
Park  region  of  Minnesota,  the  wonderful  Red  River 
Valley,  Devil's  Lake,  the  Turtle  mountain,  and  the 
Mouse  River  regions  of  North  Dakota,  the  rich  val- 
leys of  the  big  Sioux  and  James  in  South  Dakota, 
and  the  vast  fertile  districts  watered  by  the  Missouri, 
Milk,  Teton,  and  Marias  Rivers,  in  the  great  reser- 
vation of  Montana;  no  land  grant  restrictions  or 
extra  costs  there  in  securing  homesteads. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  runs  the  only  solid 
through  trains  of  Palace  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars, 
Modern  Day  Coaches,  and  Free  Colonist  Sleepers 
to  Fergus  Falls,  Moorhead,  Fargo,  Grand  Forks, 
Crookston,  Devil's  Lake,  Minot,  Glasgow,  Chinook, 
Benton,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  and  Butte,  Montana. 

Your  home  agent  can  sell  you  excursion  tickets  to 
over  500  points  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Line. 
Maps,  guide  books,  or  information  concerning  travel 
or  settlement  along  this  line,  cheerfully  furnished 
by  any  agent  of  the  company,  or  F.  I.  Whitney, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent,  G.  N.  R'y,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

For  holding  on  there  seems  to  be  no  book  like 
"The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library,"  published 
by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago.  It  has  just  been  re- 
vised to  date,  and  reduced  in  price  to  $2.50.  We 
know  of  no  book  where  the  teacher  can  obtain  so 
much  for  the  money. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  in  St.  Paul  July  4  to  11,  in- 
clusive, 1890.  For  this  occasion  the  Wisconsin  Cen 
tral  lines  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  rate  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  $2.00  for  membership  fee. 
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A  feature  of  especial  interest  in  connection  with 
this  convention  is  the  opportunity  that  will  be  given 
to  make  short  side  excursions  from  St.  Paul  to  points 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  For  these  excur- 
sions the  Wisconsin  Central  offers  special  induce- 
ments because  of  the  beautiful  and  attractive  scen- 
ery through  which  it  runs,  the  multitude  of  lakes 
and  the  long  stretches  of  pine  forest.  The  ride  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Paul  is  a  reproduction  in  miniature 
of  the  endless  variety  of  scenery  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  greater  trip  across  the  continent,  so 
astonishing  is  it  when  first  seen,  and  of  such  absorb- 
ing interest. 

Special  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  time 
tables,  resorts,  and  places  of  interest  along  the  line, 
hotel  and  boarding  house  rates  and  matters  per- 
taining to  transportation,  may  be  obtained  from  C. 
C.  Lemmon,  T.  P.  A.,  Wis.  Cent.,  Peoria,  111. 

homeseekers'  and  harvest  excursions 
South,  at  One  Half  Rates,  via  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  On  April  22,  May  20,  September  9 
and  23,  and  October  14,  1890,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  to  all  stations  on  its  line  in  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  excepting  Mem- 
phis and  New  Orleans. 

Tickets  are  limited  to  return  within  thirty  days, 
and  are  good  for  stop-over  privileges  south  of  Cairo, 
both  going  and  returning.  The  following  are  the 
principal  points  where  Northern  people  are  settled: 
Jackson,  Tenn.;  Holly  Springs,  Durant,  Aberdeen, 
Canton,  Jackson,  Terry,  Crystal  Springs,  Wesson, 
Brookhaven,  McComb  City,  Miss.  ;  Kentwood, 
Roseland,  Amite, Hammond,  Jeannerette,  Jennings, 
Lake  Charles,  La. 


For  through  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest 
Ticket  agent.  For  further  information  and  copies 
of  the  "  Southern  Homeseekers'  Guide,"  and 
Farmers'  and  Fruit  Growers'  Guide  to  McComb 
City,"  apply  to  F.  B.  Bowes, 

Gen'l  Northern  Pass.  Agent, 

194  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

REWARD  CARDS. 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers  who  wish  reward 
cards  for  pupils  of  mixed  ages,  we  have  made  up 
a  package  of  fifty  fine  cards,  suitable  for  pupils 
of  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

This  package  we  will  send  you  by  mail  on  re-l 
ceipt  of  $1.50.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Public-School  Publishing  Co.  I 

Teachers  and  others  interested  in  educational! 
matters  who  contemplate  attending  the  National 
Educational  Meeting  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  July, 
living  West  of  or  near  the  Missouri  river,  who  de- 
sire information  as  to  excursion  rates  or  other  trans- 
poriation  matters,  should  communicate  with  Mr.  J. 
R.  Buchanan,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Sioux  City  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  "North- Western 
Line,"  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  St.  Paul  Line  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  affords  the 
best  means  of  transportation  from  all  Missouri 
cities  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Leaving  Kan- 
sas City  it  follows  the  Missouri  river  through  Leav- 
enworth, Atchison,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  Council 
Bluffs,  and  Sioux  City,  thence  through  LeMars, 
Iowa,  and  Mankato,  Minn. 

Mr.  Buchanan  will  furnish  information  cheerfully, 
and  all  from  the  section  West  of  the  Missouri  river 
who  contemplate  attending  this  meeting,  should 
communicate  with  him. 


JftrANTED— Superintendent.  Salary  $2,500. 
VV    We  have  been  asked  by  the  School  Board 
of  a  city  in  a  neighboring  state  to  recommend  a 
man  for  the  above  position.  ■  Address, 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association, 
j  -X  70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


WANTED— A  Music  teacher  for  a  State 
Normal  School.  -  Good  salary.  FalNcrm. 
Address,  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association, 

70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


ANTED— Assistant  Principal  for  Acad- 
emy. .  Salary  $1,000  to  $1,200.  Congro- 
gationalist  or  Presbyterian.  Address, 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  - 
,  _70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


SALARY  $1,200. -VA  Pennsylvania  School 
Board  has  written  us  for  a  superintendent 
.for  Fall  at  above  salary.  A  college  man  wanted. 
Address,  with  full  particulars, 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association, 

70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


PRINCIPALSI1IP  in  Nebraska.  $1,000.  A 
Nebraska  School  Board  has  written  us  to 
find  them  a  principal.  Salary  $1,000.  Further 
particulars  sent  mi  application  to  .'  . 

Teachers'  Co-operativo  Association,  - 

70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


WJ 


ANTED— $1,600.  A  leading  University 
has  asked  us  to  recommend  a  man  for 
Latin  Professorship.  Must;  have  studied  abroad 
and  be  conversant  with  the  methods  of  Euro- 
pean Universities,  Address, 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association, 

70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


WANTED— Matron.  'A  leading  institution 
is  in  search  of  a  matron  for  Fall  term. 
Address,    Teachers'  Co-operative  Association, 
70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


w 


ANTED— Vocal  Teacher.  A  college  has 
asked  us  to  recommend  a  lady  or  man  for 

n  of  vocal  teacher.  Salary  $1,000.  Ad- 
Teachers'  Co-operative  Association, 

70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


ANTED— 50  High  School  assistants;  100 
Grammar  Grade  teachers;  100  interme- 
diate teachers;  100  Primary  teachers.  ^For  Fall 
openings.    Address,  — 

'  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  v  

|  '     70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


PRINCIPALSH1P  in  Iowa.    $700  to  $900. 
An  Iowa  School  Board  has  Written  us  for  a 
principal  for  Fall.    We  invite  correspondence 

with  suitable  applicants. 

Teachers'  Co-operativo  Association, 

70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


WANTED  — Traveling  Agent.  A  leading] 
publishing  house  has  written  us  to  rec-  J 
oromend  a  young  man  for  agent,  to  travel  for 
their  books.  Address, 

Teachers'  Co-pperative  Association, 

70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


~YT7"  ANTED — Principal  for  Preparatory  and  I 
VV    Normal  department  of  a  leading  college. 
$1,200.       Address,        Teachers'  Co-operative 
Association,  70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


T^OR  Sale  or  Rent— A  large  number  of  Col- 
_  leges  and  Academies  in  various  states.  $500 
>  $10,000.    For  particulars,  address 

Teachers'  Co-operative  Association, 

70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


DIRECTOR  —  for  Musical  Conservatory. 
$1,000  to  $1,500.  A  Normal  School  has 
written  us  to  recommend  a  man  or  woman  for 
the  above  position.  An  excellent  opening.  Ad- 
rative  Association,  i 
irbom  street,  Chicago. 


400  to  $1,800.  Principal  wanted  for  Fall, 
near  Chicago.  We  have  been  requested  by 
School  Board  near  Chicago  to  find  them  a 
principal  for  the  Fall  Term.  Have  been  paying 
$1,800.  New  man  must  begin  on  less.  Send 
full  application  to  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


The  above  are  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  positions  now  on' our  books  for  the,  Fall  term.  1 
BE  W  ARE  OF  IMITATORS  I    Certain  unscrupulous  parties,  with  an  evident  intention  to  deceive,  have  copied  our  cironlars— not  only  in  word 
,and  phraseology,  but  also  in'style  of  type  and  forms  of  paper  and  make-up,  even  to  the  minutest  detail.    The  fact  that  we  have  branches  and  agents, 
'they  have  used  to  secure  members,  who  suppose,  in  joining,  that  they  are  becoming  connected  with  the  Co-operativo  Association  of  Chicago.    Every ■ 
I  day  many  of  our  friends  and  teachers  in  different 'states  writo  to  ask  us  if  we  have  given  sanction  to  these  parties— "  leagues  "  and  "co-operative'' 

agencies— to  use  our  forms  and  c,opy  our  methods.  1  ,  _  

Wc  have  no  connection  wit  h  such  parties.  If  you  wish  to  know  whether, an  agency  is  reliable,  do  not  ask  how  many  leagues  and  branches 
they  have,  but  the  one  short  question  will  settle  any  fraud  or  semi-snide  agencies,  viz:  '"  Dave  you  filled  positions,  how  many,  where,  with  whom?" 
If  an  agency  cannot  make  a  snowing  of  positions  filled,  no  matter  what  its  representations  may  be,  it  is  not  the  agency  for  you. 

•  The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  has  many  agents,  but  all  mtmbert  are  regit* 
lered  first  at  the  central  Office,  70  Dearborn  strict,  Chicago.  This  agency  is  always  ready  to  provk  its  right  to  your  patronage  by  showing  its  sub- 
stantial and  successful  work  of  many  years.  A  list  of  boo  positions  filled  in  1889  will  be  sent  on  application.  Also  our  New  Manual  of  over  100 
pages,  containing  several  hundred  testimonials,  all  written  within  tho  past  three  months  and  all  given  by  those  who  have  had  experience  with  our 
work,  either  by  getting  positions,  or  teachers,  These  two  books  will  be  ready,  in  a  few  days,  and  sent  rass  to  any  address.  Address, 
'^Mention  this  paper.].  TEACHERS!  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,.  70  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO, 
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LOOK  HERE. 

Are  you  reading  up  for  examination  ?  If  so,  send 
$1.00  for  a  Teachers'  Examiner,  giving  questions 
and  answers  on  all  the  branches,  common  and 
higher,  taught  in  our  schools.  Address, 

Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  is 
not  the  oldest,  but  in  many  respects  the  best  line 
from  Chicago,  or  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and 
DeMoines  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  cele- 
brated compartment  sleeping  cars,  built  expressly 
for  and  run  only  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas 
City  Railway  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  are  pro- 
nounced by  old  and  experienced  travelers  to  be  the 
most  comfortable  and  luxurious  sleeping  cars  in  the 
world.  The  ventilation  of  these  cars  is  simply  per- 
fect. Be  sure  your  tickets  take  you  over  this  de- 
servedly popular  line. 

something  new. 
The  advertisement  of  A.  M.  Edwards  on  another 
page  describes  something  new  and  interesting  to 
every  teacher.    Look  it  up. 

Office  of  the  Railroad  Secretary,  ) 
353  Maple  St  ,  Englewood,  111.  j 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Teacher's  Assciation  to  arrange  for  the  excursion  of 
teachers  to  St.  Paul  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  met  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  January  25,  and  adopted 
the  Burlington  Route,  Chicago,  Burlington  &Quincy 
Railroad,  as  the  official  route  for  the  Illinois  teach- 
ers to  St.  Paul. 

At  this  early  date  arrangements  for  the  official 
train  carrying  the  teachers  and  their  friends  from 
Illinois  have  not  been  perfected,  but  as  soon  as  com- 


pleted, which  it  is  expected  will  be  between  April  1 
and  15,  the  details  of  the  same  will  be  announced. 
After  that  date  all  teachers  and  their  friends  will  be 
furnished  with  full  information  in  regard  to  the  trip 
by  the  members  of  the  committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  work  for  the  committee 
by  districts.  A  complete  official  folder  will  then  be 
issued,  containing  information  as  to  transportation 
arrangements,  hotel  rates,  and  also  in  regard  to  ex- 
cursion trips  beyond  St.  Paul.  For  parties  who  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  official  arrangements 
made,  the  committee  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any 
inquiries,  and  to  furnish  aid  in  securing  accommo- 
dations by  any  other  route.  The  committee  urge 
that  the  Illinois  teachers  individually  interest  them- 
selves inthe  great  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul.  Illinois  should 
be  strongly  represented  in  it.  Any  communications 
in  reference  to  the  excursion  may  be  sent  to  the 
railroad  secretary.  Homer  Bevans, 

March  1,  1890.  Railroad  Secretary. 

TEACHERS'   EXCURSION  TO  ST.  PAUL. 

For  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
July,  1890,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co.  will  sell  reduced  rate  excursion  tickets 
from  Chicago  and  all  other  points  on  its  5,700  miles 
of  thoroughly  equipped  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and 
North  Dakota;  and  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  St.  Paul  and  re- 
turn for  this  occasion  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  For  circulars  of  information 
containing  further  particulars,  please  address  A.  V. 
H.  Carpenter,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


THE  I  IDEAL  PHYSIOLOGY! 


A.  HEALTHY- BODY 

A  Text-book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Alcohol,  and  Narcotics.     For  Use  in  Inter- 
mediate Grades  in  Public  and  Private  Schools.    By  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy,  University  of  Michigan. 


To  teachers  contemplating  the  adoption  of  an  Elementary  Physiology.  Stowell1  s  "  A  HEALTHY 
BODY,"  was  published  late  in  the  spring  of  i88g,  and  has  already  a  sale  in  Illinois  alone  of  nearly 
13,000  copies. 

It  is  a  book  of  rare  merit.  It  was  not  written  by  a  professional  book-maker,  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, but  by  a  regular  physician  to  meet  the  requirements  of  recent  legislation  relating  to  instruction  in 
Physiology  in  the  Public  Schools.  It  contains  all  that  is  needed  below  the  High  School,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  Graded  Schools,  and  to  the  fourth  and  fifth-reader  classes  in  District  Schools. 
It  has  a  more  attractive  page  and  a  more  interesting  text  than  any  other  physiology  in  existence. 

It  is  freer  from  technical  terms  than  any  other  book  of  like  grade.  It  states  scientific  facts  with 
force  and  clearness,  yet  without  irritating  argument  or  unwarranted  prejudice.  It  is  not  one  of  a  series 
of  books,  but  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  book  covering  the  same  matter.  We  ear- 
nestly ask  you  to  examine  it  before  adopting  a  Physiology  for  your  schools. 

12mo,  Cloth,  220  pages,  fully  illustrated,  with  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

Copies  to  teachers  for  Examination,  or  Supplies  for  First  Introduction,  will  be  sent  prepaid,  at  50  cents  each;  allowance  for 

old  book  in  exchange,  20  cents. 


JOHN  C.  BUCKBEE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

122  and  124  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL,. 
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homeseekers'  and  harvest  excursions 
West,  at  One-Half  Rates,  via  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  On  April  22d,  May  20th,  September 
9th  and  23d,  and  October  14th,  1890,  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  to  all  stations  west  of  and 
including  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  which  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing prominent  points:  Webster  City,  Ft.  Dodge, 
Storm  Lake,  LeMars,  Sioux  City,  Cherokee, 
Onawa,  Sheldon,  Iowa,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Tickets  are  limited  to  return  within  thirty  days, 
and  are  good  for  stop-over  privileges  west  of  Iowa 
Falls,  both  going  and  returning. 

Solid  trains,  consisting  of  elegant  free  reclining 
chair  cars,  and  Pullman  palace  sleepers,  leave  Chi- 
cago at  1:00  p.  m.,  and  11:35  P-  m«>  and  run 
through  to  Sioux  City  without  change. 

For  through  tickets,  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  nearest 
Ticket  Agent;  and  for  copy  of  pamphlet  descriptive 
of  towns  in  Northwestern  Iowa,  entitled  "Homes 
for  Everybody,"  apply  to  F.  B.  Bowes, 

Gen'l  Northern  Pass.  Agt. 
194  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

the  national  league  of  state  teachers'  bu- 
reaus 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 

Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 


New  Kodak  Cameras 


"  You  press  the  button, 


Seven  New  Styles  and  Sizes 


ALL  LOADED  WITH 

Transparent  Films. 


^^*For  sale  by  all  Photo.  Stock  Dealers. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

Agents  to  sell  Blackboard  Material  and  Mani- 
kins; men  accustomed  to  these  lines.  Fine  induce- 
ments offered  to  the  right  parties.  Goods  best  in 
the  market.    State  experience.  Address, 

Thomas  Kane  &  Company, 

I37"I39  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

to  superintendents,  teachers,  and  friends 
of  education. 
All  interested  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  July  8  to  11,  1890,  will  naturally  begin 
to  make  preparations  at  an  early  day  for  so  impor- 
tant an  event.  The  matter  of  railway  transporta- 
tion is  one  of  the  first  to  be  considered.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and 
Kansas  City  railway  offers  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
the  safe  and  speedy  carriage  of  delegations  from  the 
various  states.  Its  new  and  supurb  equipment,  con- 
sisting of  elegant  day  coaches  and  splendid  vesti- 
buled  compartment  sleeping  cars,  makes  travel  by 
this  popular  line  luxurious.  Its  dining  car  service  is 
unexcelled.  The  route  traverses  the  beautitul  wes- 
tern prairies,  which  are  seen  at  their  best  in  the  early 
days  of  July.  Enough  of  rugged  scenery  is  en- 
countered along  the  noble  Father  of  waters  and  the 
various  smaller  streams  to  intensify  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip.  Information  regarding  rates,  etc.,  will  be 
duly  furnished.  Every  accomodation  will  be  af- 
forded, including  special  trains  where  necessary. 
Write  the  undersigned  for  copy  of  circular  describ- 
ing route  and  offering  prize  of"  one  hundred  dollars. 

W.  H.  BUSENBARK, 

Chicago,  111.  Gen'l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agt. 


WW  D@  ¥0(1  WW 


Of  the  ability  to  understand  and  reproduce  the  demonstration 
of  a  truth  thought  out  by  some  one  else,  as  compared 
with  the  power  to  think  out  and  formulate 
such  a  demonstration  yourself?  Our 

GEOMETRY  EXERCISES 

{Just  Published.) 
Furnish  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  wisely  selected  and 
graded  problems  and  propositions  admirably  adapted 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  older  Geometries, 
and  to  inspire  pupils  to  think  for  themselves. 
No  demonstrations  are  given — but  figures 
are  drawn  when  it  seems  advisable. 


If  you  want  Supplementary  or  Review  work  in 

GEOMETRY 

write  for  a  sample  copy  of  these  exercises. 

Single  copy,  25c.  5?^JSLE^5£5f^ 
Less  the  Usual  Discount- 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  &  SANBORN, 

BOSTON.        NBXV  YORK.  CHlCAdlO. 
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One  Kind  of  Poor  Teaching. 

The  writer  visited  a  school  recently  in 
which  a  lady  was  teaching  a  class  of  young 
ladies  arithmetic.  It  was  in  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  a  large  city.  The  surround- 
ings, the  order,  the  spirit,  were  all  that  the 
most  exacting  could  demand.  The  entire 
building,  containing  many  rooms,  was  a 


model  of  neatness,  and  the  control  was 
perfect. 

The  class  were  learning  to  "tread  the 
mazes"  of  percentage.  The  mysteries  of 
"purchase  price,"  "selling  price,"  "rate  per 
cent,"  and  "amount  of  gain  or  loss"  were 
being  unravelled  in  the  following  manner: 

Teacher. — (Reads  problem  out  of  her 
note  book  for  pupils  to  solve.) 

Pupil. — (Solves  and  gives  wrong  answer.) 

Tr. — "That  is  wrong.  What  had  you 
given? 

P. — "Purchase  price  and  rate  per  cent 
to  find  the  selling  price." 

Tr.— "Well,  how  did  you  do  it?" 

P. — "I  multiplied  the  purchase  price  by 
the  rate  per  cent." 

Tr. — "But  that  is  wrong.  How  have  I 
told  you  to  do  when  you  had  the  purchase 
price  and  rate  per  cent  to  find  the  selling 
price?" 

P. — "I  have  forgotten." 

Tr.— "Who  can  tell  her?" 

Mary. — "Multiply  the  purchase  price  by 
the  rate  and  then  add  the  result  to  or  sub- 
tract it  from  the  purchase  price  as  it  is  gain 
or  loss." 

Tr. — "Right.     Now  do  you  see  your 
mistake?" 
P. — "Yes." 

Tr.— "Well,  correct  it." 

Another  pupil  is  called  on.  The  answer 
is  pronounced  right. 

Tr. — "What  did  you  have  given?" 

P. — "The  purchase  price  and  rate  per 
cent  of  loss  to  find  the  amount  of  loss." 

Tr. — "How  have  I  told  you  to  proceed 
in  such  a  case?" 

P. — "Multiply  the  purchase  price  by  the 
rate  per  cent." 

Tr.— "Right." 

Another  pupil  is  called  on  but  the  result 
is  wrong. 

Tr. — "What  have  you  given?" 

P. — "Selling  price  and  purchase  price  to 
find  the  amount  of  gain." 
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Tr. — "Well,  how  have  I  told  you  to  do 
in  such  a  case?" 

P. — "I  have  forgotten." 

Tr. — "But  you  must  learn  to  remember. 
Who  can  tell  her?" 

Some  one  in  the  class  gives  the  rule. 

Another  pupil  (who  is  working  an  exam- 
ple given  to  her):— "I  have  forgotten  what 
to  do  when  I  have  the  purchase  price  and 
amount  of  loss  to  find  the  per  cent  of  loss." 

Tr. — "Why,  you  must  remember.  Who 
will  give  her  the  rule?  (Some  one  gives  it.) 
"Now  has  not  that  been  told  several  times?" 
(This  question  was  evidently  for  the  visi- 
tors, to  impress  upon  their  minds  that  the 
teacher  had  not  neglected  her  duty.) 

And  the  writer  could  readily  believe  that 
she  had  not  neglected  her  duty  as  she  un- 
derstood it.  She  was  a  conscientious  and 
devoted  teacher,  and  a  lady  of  refinement. 
She  was  evidently  exerting  herself  to  the 
uttermost  to  teach  the  young  ladies  per- 
centage, and  they  were  doing  their  part  as 
best  they  could. 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  and  yet  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  teachers  in  that  great  imperial  state 
who  are  pursuing  the  same  general  process 
in  teaching  the  children.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  press  is  mourning  over  the  igno- 
rance of  the  school  children  when  any  test 
of  power  to  think  is  made? 

This  lady  teacher  seemed  to  have  no  idea 
that  her  pupils  possessed  any  other  faculty 
than  that  of  memory.  Every  item  of 
knowledge  was  to  be  held  in  the  mind  by 
the  power  of  memory  (recollection).  When 
there  was  one  group  of  ideas,  a  certain 
rule  was  to  be  applied.  When  a  different 
grouping  was  made,  a  different  rule  was  to 
be  learned,  and  so  on,  a  new  rule  for  each 
new  grouping,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Such  demands  would  tax  the  memory  of  a 
Chinaman. 

The  demands  thus  made  upon  these 
young  ladies  were  more  than  their  ability 
to  meet.  And  yet  the  writer  read  a  few  days 
after  a  report  of  a  speech  made  by  the 
mayor  of  that  city  to  the  Pan-American 
commission  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  were  the  "best" 
(or  possibly  "among  the  best")  in  the 
world. 

Now,  it  is  not  assumed  that  the  whole 
can  be  judged  from  one  example,  but  when 
two  or  three  examples  are  shown,  with  the 
remark  by  an  official  that  they  are  among 
the  best  schools,  there  is  some  reason  for 
fearing  that  what  the  writer  saw  was  as 
good  as  the  average. 


Let  it  be  understood  that  our  only  motive 
in  giving  these  results  of  our  observation 
is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  superintendents  and  principals  who 
read  this  magazine  to  a  kind  of  poor  teach- 
ing that  is  prevalent  in  the  schools  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  When  one  speaks 
in  general  terms  of  these  defects  no  im- 
pression seems  to  be  made.  Our  only  hope 
is  that  a  statement  of  what  is  actually  seen 
in  what  are  claimed  to  be  the  best  of  our 
schools  may  possibly  arrest  attention. 

And  let  it  be  understood,  too,  that  these 
evident  weaknesses  are  not  to  be  charged 
against  the  teachers.  They  are  a  noble, 
faithful,  conscientious  body  of  people  will- 
ing to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  good  of 
these  children. 

The  fault  is  in  the  supervision,  or  the 
management,  or  the  system  which  puts 
teachers  into  the  schools  who  do  not  know 
how  to  teach,  and  then  does  not  teach 
them  the  essentials  of  good  teaching. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  examina- 
tion tests  as  they  are  made  in  many 
schools,  are  a  blighting  curse  to  those 
schools. 


Flag  Patriotism. 

That  might  be  said  of  the  American  peo- 
ple which  Mrs.  Ward  said  of  Robert  Els- 
mere — that  we  are  given  to  crazes.  The 
latest  is  the  idea  of  instilling  sentiments  of 
patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  children  by 
hanging  an  American  flag  over  the  school 
house. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  decorate  the 
school  rooms  with  the  flag.  It  is  more  than 
this:  it  is  fitting  and  beautiful.  But  it  will 
be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  only  as  a 
symbol  or  emblem  of  something  other  than 
itself  that  the  flag  can  inspire  feelings  of 
patriotism.  Certain  mercurial  tempera- 
ments have  seized  the  idea  that  the  schools 
should  do  more  to  teach  patriotism  than 
they  have  been  doing,  and  immediately 
they  set  to  work  to  buy  flags  for  the  schools, 
to  induce  legislators  to  appropriate  money 
for  school  flags,  to  publish  magazines  in 
the  interest  of  the  flag  and  of  patriotism, 
etc.,  etc. 

But  the  essential  thing  is  to  bring  the 
children  into  a  knowledge  of  what  the  flag 
represents.  This  the  schools  have  been 
trying  to  do  for  many  years.  The  history 
of  this  country  has  been  taught  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success,  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  country,  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
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Many  of  these  flag  enthusiasts  have  prob- 
♦  ably  kindled  their  torch  of  patriotism  at 
this  fire.  The  history  of  our  country,  prop- 
erly taught,  leads  the  child  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  sacrifices  have  been  endured 
to  establish  our  political  freedom,  and  how 
great  a  blessing  our  freedom  is.  The  flag 
may  come,  eventually,  to  stand  to  him  as 
the  symbol  or  emblem  of  this  freedom,  and 
so  become  a  stimulator  of  patriotic  emo- 
tion. '  But  the  flag  must  stand,  in  his  mind, 
for  what  is  beneficent  and  just.  If  it  should 
ever  come  to  represent  slavery  or  injustice 
it  will  arouse  only  feelings  of  hatred.  The 
children  can  be  made  to  love  their  country 
only  by  learning  what  it  is,  and  how  it 
watches  over  their  interests  and  guards 
their  rights.  This  they  can  learn  without 
the  constant  presence  of  the  flag  quite  as 
well  as  with  it.  To  salute  the  flag  every 
morning,  as  some  suggest,  and  to  apotheo- 
size it  at  regular  intervals,  may  be  a  pleas- 
ant and  even  valuable  exercise,  for  other 
reasons,  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  acts 
that  stimulates  the  growth  of  patriotism, 
necessarily.  In  a  former  age,  this  was  the 
process  by  which  fetish  worshipers  were 
made,  but  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
American  of  our  time  will  become  a  fetish 
worshiper. 

Ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns  and  fling 
the  starry  banner  out,  if  by  so  doing  the 
attention  can  be  arrested,  but  keep  stead- 
ily on  teaching  the  children  the  history  of 
our  country,  and  impressing  upon  their 
young  minds  the  principles  to  which  she 
must  be  true,  if  we  are  to  be  always  ready 
to  give  our  lives  in  defense  of  her  flag. 


National  Aid. 

The  defeat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Bill  appropriating,  from  the 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  money  to  aid  the 
states  of  the  South  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  South,  both  white  and  colored,  was 
a  surprise  to  many.  The  Senate  has  been 
long  regarded  as  a  body  made  up  of  a 
class  of  men  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
view  questions  of  this  kind  from  the  stand- 
point of  statesmen  rather  than  from  that 
of  mere  politicians.  The  statesman  re- 
gards the  ultimate  good  of  the  nation  as  of 
paramount  importance.  The  politician  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  what  seems  to  be  of 
present  advantage  to  the  party,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  advancement  of  his  personal 
interests  in  his  party.  There  are  those 
who,  in  their  despondency,  declare  that 


America  is  ceasing  to  breed  statesmen  and 
has  taken  to  spawning  politicians.  This  is 
probably  a  view  of  the  case  born  of  de- 
spondency, and  not  the  conviction  of  the 
majority  "in  their  best  moments." 

But  it  is  not  encouraging  to  the  ardent 
lover  of  his  country  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  the  highest  legislative  body  of 
the  nation  should  have  fallen  to  the  plane 
of  the  politician  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  government 
from  the  first  to  give  national  aid  to  public 
education.  The  Northern  states  have  re- 
ceived from  the  national  government  in  aid 
of  public  education  more  than  sixty-two  mil- 
lion acres  of  valuable  land,  while  the  South- 
ern states  have  received  only  five  and  one- 
half  million.  This  large  sum  given  by  the 
government  to  public  educationin  the  North 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  great  "pro- 
moter of  mendecancy"  in  this  section.  In- 
vestigation would  probably  show  that  it  has 
greatly  stimulated  educational  enterprise 
in  the  states  receiving  it. 

The  fact,  to-day,  is  that  in  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  more  than  half 
the  voters  cannot  read  their  ballots.  There 
are  more  than  one  million  colored  voters 
and  nearly  one  million  white  voters  in  this 
country  that  cannot  write  their  names.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  are  in  the  South- 
ern states.  The  increase  of  the  colored 
population  in  the  South  is  very  rapid,  and 
has  far  outstripped  the  disposition  or  even 
the  financial  ability  of  the  Southern  states 
to  educate  them.  It  is  either  barbarism  or 
national  aid  for  a  large  class  of  both  the 
white  and  colored  population  of  the  South. 
The  South  is  doing  nobly  when  we  com- 
pare their  expenditures  for  education  with 
their  resources..  But  it  would  require  a 
rate  of  taxation  that  would  be  oppressive, 
for  them  to  provide  adequate  educational 
facilities  for  all  the  children  of  the  South 
in  separate  schools  for  both  the  white  and 
the  colored.  And  it  will  be  many  years 
before  mixed  schools  for  white  and  colored 
will  be  tolerated  in  that  region. 

And  more  important  still  to  consider  is 
the  conviction  that  prevails  among  the 
white  people  of  the  South  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  man  is  a  curse  to  him. 
"He  will  not  work,  and  unless  he  can 
preach  or  teach  he  becomes  a  loafer." 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  case: 

1.  A  large  population  now  exists  in  this 
country,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  that  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 
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2.  Where  this  class  is  most  numerous 
there  is  least  wealth,  and  not  a  general  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent  to 
provide  adequate  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion for  all  classes. 

3.  There  is  a  large  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  that  can,  without 
detriment  to  other  interests,  be  used  to  aid 
in  the  education  of  this  class  of  citizens. 

4.  Without  such  aid  a  dangerously  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  class  of  citizens  in 
this  nation  will  be  without  any  education 
that  will  prepare  them  to  discharge  intelli- 
gently the  duties  of  citizenship. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  can  there  be  any 
two  opinions  as  to  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment of  these  United  States? 


On  Waking  up  Mind. 

What  David  Page  called  "waking  up 
mind"  is  the  chief  end  of  teaching.  The 
phrase  implies  that  there  are  potentialities 
or  sleeping  powers  in  the  young  mind  that 
can  be  awakened  to  activity. 

The  waking  up  of  mind  results  from  the 
feeling  of  wonder  or  curiosity.  Mr.  Bain 
defines  curiosity  as  "the  consciousness  of 
an  intellectual  difficulty  and  the  desire  to 
master  it." 

The  old  Greek  writers  used  to  say  that 
wonder  was  the  mother  of  wisdom.  The 
prime  secret  of  teaching  is  to  excite  the 
feeling  of  wonder  or  curiosity. 

To  wake  up  mind  is  to  set  it  to  thinking. 
All  thinking  must  be  directed  toward  some 
end  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  thinking. 
It  is  hard  work  to  think.  People  in  gen- 
eral, therefore,  both  young  and  old,  would 
rather  busy  themselves  with  the  easy  prob- 
lems than  "bother  their  heads"  with  the 
hard  ones.  So,  in  regard  to  all  the  more 
difficult  questions  of  life,  they  are  satisfied 
to  take  the  opinion  of  some  one  else  who, 
they  think,  knows  more  than  they  do. 
How  many  people  are  there,  who  read  the 
daily  papers,  that  make  up  their  opinions 
upon  any  subject  of  state  policy  from  the 
information  acquired  from  the  news  col- 
umns and  by  the  use  of  their  accumulated 
knowledge?  Instead  of  this  they  turn  to 
see  what  the  editor  thinks  about  it,  and  his 
opinion,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  becomes 
their  opinion.  This  distaste  for  thinking 
is  the  legacy  we  have  inherited  from  the 
race.  It  will  only  be  after  generations  of 
training  that  children  will  inherit  a  taste 
for  thinking.  This  fact  is  what  makes  the 
school  a  necessity  to  a  nation  like  ours.  It 


also  furnishes  the  teacher  with  his  chief 
problem,  viz.,  how  to  create  a  taste  for 
thinking. 

To  the  political  bosses,  the  politicians 
who  are  not  statesmen,  the  "little  tyrants 
of  their  fields,"  any  largely  increased  power 
to  think  among  the  people  is  not  desired. 
They  would  prefer  that  they  be  educated 
to  be  artizans  instead.  They  will  be  found 
to  advocate  a  manual  training  education, 
not  because  it  educates  to  think,  but  be- 
cause it  does  not,  as  they  believe.  If  they 
did  not  believe  that  its  purpose  was  to 
teach  a  trade,  they  would  have  none  of  it. 

Now  the  child  comes  into  the  world  full 
of  wonder.  Nature  has  provided  that  it 
shall  be  stimulated  to  learn  as  rapidly  as 
possible  what  it  is  essential  for  it  to  know 
in  order  to  preserve  its  existence  in  the 
struggle  before  it.  And  since  it  must  learn 
so  many  things,  its  period  of  helplessness 
is  a  much  longer  one  than  that  of  other 
animals.  But  nature  has  not  supplied  the 
same  degree  of  curiosity  and  irrepressible 
wonder  to  drive  it  on  to  learn  what  it  needs 
to  know  in  the  world  of  man, — the  civili- 
zation which  man  has  created.  Nature 
provides  largely  that  stimulus  that  will 
push  the  child  on  to  prepare  himself  to 
avoid  the  perils  of  nature,  but  it  is  left  for 
man  to  supply  the  stimulus  that  will  urge 
the  child  on  to  prepare  himself  for  our 
institutional  life. 

This  is  done  by  "waking  up  the  mind"  to 
the  study  of  those  things  that  nature  does 
not  give  any  strong  promptings  to  master. 
Hence,  the  present  curriculum  of  study. 


To  Be  or  Not  to  Be. 

That  was  the  question  in  regard  to  Nor- 
mal schools  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Institute  of  Education.  The  way 
some  of  our  best  educational  men  have  of 
considering  the  most  vital  questions  in- 
volved in  our  present  educational  system 
was  well  illustrated  by  this  discussion. 

One  gentleman,  who  was  formerly  presi- 
dent of  a  university,  declared  that  a  uni- 
versity training  was  a  detriment  to  most 
persons  who  would  be  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary Schools.  The  tenor  of  his  remarks 
was  to  the  effect  that  young  girls  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  teaching  (and  small  knowl- 
edge of  anything  else),  if  under  a  kind  and 
forbearing  principal  who  is  not  impatient 
with  them,  and  does  not  discourage  them 
because  they  make  provoking  mistakes 
and  do  not  reach  a  high  standard,  perform 
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acceptable  service  eventually.  He  de- 
scribed the  university  graduate  who  pre- 
sumed to  break  into  the  schools  because  of 
his  diploma,  in  fitting  terms.  Another 
gentleman  thought  a  course  of  professional 
training  should  be  required  of  all  teachers 
before  they  were  permitted  to  teach.  An- 
other gentleman  declared  that  many  (not 
all)  normal  schools  were  very  abnormal 
schools.  That  if  a  person  has  learned  to 
think  and  has  been  taught  by  a  good  teach- 
er, there  is  precious  little  left  that  a  normal 
school  can  do  for  him  "except  to  kill  him 
as  a  teacher  by  inflating  him  with  a  most 
noxious  idea  of  his  own  importance  and 
capability."  This  gentleman  was  for  years 
principal  of  one  of  the  leading  normal 
schools  of  the  country. 

Another  gentleman  considered  the  prin- 
cipal the  most  important  factor  in  procur- 
ing (making)  good  teachers.  Normal  school 
graduates  were  heady  and  feather-brained, 
who  greatly  embarrassed  the  teacher  by 
their  superior  wisdom  (?)  The  great  need 
is  a  thorough  and  efficient  knowledge  of 
the  what;  and  it  is  of  more  worth  than 
any  amount  of  professional  training  based 
on  inferior  knowledge.  Wipe  out  the  nor- 
mal schools  and  let  no  one  teach  who  has 
not  a  university  education  was  his  ideal. 

A  lady  declared  that  what  the  women 
teachers  most  needed  was  a  broader  foun- 
dation, a  thorough  education.  They  need 
to  be  '  nerved,  distressed  if  need  be,  into 
doing  more  for  themselves  as  women — to 
become  educated  women  first,  and  teach- 
ers afterward. 

But  you  men,  or  some  of  you,  are  for- 
ever apologizing  for  the  poor  girls  who  get 
such  low  salaries,  have  so  many  family  cares, 
and  are  doing  the  best  they  can  on  a  paltry 
grammar  school  education,  just  enough 
to  pass  the  examination.  Is  this  the  way 
to  improve  the  stock  of  teachers?" 

She  believed  in  professional  training, 
but  she  believed  in  education  first.  The 
woman  with  a  good  education  and  no  pro- 
fessional training  will  soon  outstrip  the 
woman  with  small  education  even  though 
she  have  the  most  finished  professional 
training. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  question  of  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  is  handled  by  one  of  the 
ablest  bodies  of  educators  in  this  country. 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  this  was 
not  a  very  able  handling  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion, but  we  confess  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  exhaustive  one. 


The  question  of  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  for  the  vocation  of  teaching  by 
some  other  process  than  that  of  blind 
practice  upon  the  children,  to  their  ever- 
lasting injury  in  many  cases,  is  a  vital  one. 
This  preparation  is  generally  called  "nor- 
mal training."  A  better  name  would  seem 
to  be  "professional  study;"  that  is  a  study 
of  (i)  mind,  and  of  (2)  the  adaptation  of  the 
matter  to  be  taught  to  the  changing  states 
of  a  growing  mind. 

It  is  the  larger  knowledge  of  these  two 
things  that  is  what  distinguishes  a  teacher's 
knowledge  from  the  knowledge  common  to 
all  intelligent  people.  If  there  is  a  science 
of  teaching,  and  if  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing is,  in  any  case,  entitled  to  be  called  a 
profession,  it  is  because  there  is  a  body  of 
doctrine  of  a  scientific  nature  treating  of 
these  two  things.  No  one  can  seriously 
question  the  fact  that  the  first  requisite  of 
a  good  teacher  is  that  he  shall  possess  that 
education  which  comes  from  the  thorough 
study  of  the  common  and  higher  branches 
of  learning.  The  schools  of  America  are 
declared  to  be  unworthy  of  high  regard  by 
every  intelligent  visitor  from  Europe,  be- 
cause so  few  of  the  teachers  have  this  edu- 
cation. They  all  say  that  they  have  noth- 
ing to  learn  from  us. 

This  discussion  developed  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  leaders  of  education  in  America 
regards  a  thorough  education  as  a  detri- 
ment to  the  teacher  in  his  schools.  "An- 
gels and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!" 

We  had  supposed  that  no  one  whose  opin- 
ion was  entitled  to  respect  had,  for  years, 
questioned  that  a  study  of  those  things 
generally  grouped  under  the  name  of  Ped- 
agogy, or  "The  Science  of  Education"  is 
beneficial  to  a  person  preparing  to  teach. 
But  there  seem  to  be  persons  in  this  body 
of  educational  leaders  who  laugh  normal 
training  to  scorn,  and  would  close  up  all 
schools  established  to  teach  the  science 
and  art  of  school  teaching. 

Are  these  gentlemen  discussing  questions 
that  come  before  them,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  what  they  say  is  to  be  read  by 
thousands  of  teachers  who  look  to  them  as 
leaders  of  educational  opinion,  or  do  they 
meet  merely  to  say  extravagant  and  smart 
things; — to  while  away  a  leisure  hour? 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  present  condition  of 
education  in  this  country,  demand  a  serious 
and  studious  discussion  of  questions  of 
such  vital  importance,  and  that  instead  of 
extravagant  statements  of  half  truths,  they 
devote  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
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ways  and  means  by  which  both  the  general 
and  the  professional  education  of  teachers 
can  be  improved.  This  discussion  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  excellent  nor- 
mal schools.  It  is  not  normal  schools 
then,  but  bad  teaching  in  normal  schools 
that  needs  to  be  extinguished.  It  revealed 
the  fact,  too,  that  the  more  scholarly 
teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  the  more  success- 
ful teachers.  Why  not  set  to  work,  then 
to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which 
public  opinion  may  be  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  better  educated  teachers,  and 
trust  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  superin- 
tendents to  keep  the  "educated  fools"  that 
have  a  university  diploma  from  breaking 
into  the  schools.  Is  it  through  such  dis- 
cussions that  "the  stock  of  teachers  is  to 
be  improved?" 


A  Permanent  Secretary. 

It  is  currently  reported  and,  in  fact,  di- 
rectly affirmed  by  the  officers,  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  to  continue 
their  present  method  of  accumulating  a 
surplus  until  they  have  a  fund  large  enough 
to  support  a  permanent  secretary.  There 
will  be  a  movement  for  the  election  of  such 
a  secretary  at  the  coming  session  at  St. 
Paul. 

The  practical  result  of  such  a  movement 
is  to  give  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the 
Association  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
programs  into  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Now,  we  all  have  confidence  in  the  one- 
man-power  principle,  provided,  only,  that 
we  have  the  right  man.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  if  the  man  large  enough 
and  devoted  enough  can  be  found  to  accept 
the  office,  that  he  would  be  able  to  direct 
the  Association  along  a  line  of  growth  in 
worth  and  usefulness  that  would  be  a 
marked  improvement  upon  the  present 
want  of  system  and  fixed  educational  pur- 
pose that  is  the  prominent  characteristic 
of  this  body.  But  we  repeat  that  it  will 
require  a  large  man  of  wide  experience  and 
of  comprehensive  views,  as  well  as  of  re- 
spectable scholarship,  to  stimulate  any  large 
growth  in  worth  and  usefulness.  A  small 
man,  of  small  scholarship,  limited  exper- 
ience, and  narrow  views  would  destroy 
what  vitality  is  now  in  this  institution. 
The  Association,  to  some  extent,  now  rep- 
resents the  views  of  a  portion  of  the  lead- 
ing and  directing  educational  force  of  the 
country.    The  presidents  and  secretaries 


are  chosen  from  the  ranks,  or  may  be,  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  consider  public  opinion 
in  arranging  for  meetings.  The  burden  of 
preparing  for  these  meetings  is  onerous, 
and  bears  heavily  upon  either  president  or 
secretary,  or  both.  We  believe  that  this 
labor  should  be  paid  for  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  per- 
manent secretary,  at  least  if  he  is  to  be 
chosen  because  he  is  out  of  employment 
and  wants  the  place,  is  the  best  way  to 
lighten  this  burden.  A  secretary  should 
be  able  to  represent  the  best  thought  and 
scholarship  in  the  Association.  It  would 
be  well  also  if  he  should  have  "good  health 
and  a  loud  voice."  But  a  loud  voice  can 
he  hired  for  any  occasion  when  it  is  espe- 
cially demanded,  and  should  not  count  for 
much  in  estimating  the  qualities  of  the 
man  or  woman  to  whom  the  greatest  in- 
terests of  the  Association  are  to  be  en- 
trusted. Whether  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent secretary  for  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  is  not  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple so  much  as  of  the  character  of  the 
individual  that  can  be  elected  and  will 
serve. 


Influencing  Public  Opinion. 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  know  that 
it  has  been  urging  for  years  that  teachers 
organize  to  educate  public  opinion  on 
matters  of  education.  It  is  not  because 
the  public  does  not  care,  but  it  is  because 
it  does  not  know,  that  it  is  so  indifferent  to 
its  educational  interests. 

One  of  the  great  political  parties  has 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  educating 
public  opinion  with  reference  to  the  tariff. 
It  is  reported  that  political  school  masters 
have  entered  the  field  to  travel  from  house 
to  house,  and  by  conversation  with  the 
citizens  lead  them  to  make  a  study  of  the 
question  of  the  tariff.  It  is  called  a  "cam- 
paign of  education."  The  other  party  laughs 
it  to  scorn  and  calls  its  originator  a  "chaser 
of  rainbows,"  but  its  leaders  are  evidently 
disturbed  by  this  novel  method  of  elec- 
tioneering. The  evident  purpose  is  to 
"wake  up  the  minds"  of  the  people  to  the 
study  of  the  problem  with  the  belief  that 
such  study  will  result  in  popularizing  the 
"free  trade"  idea. 

We  read,  too,  in  an  eastern  school  jour- 
nal a  suggestion  that  educators  bestir  them- 
selves to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the 
people  can  be  set  to  studying  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  this  country.  This 
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Eastern  journal,  true  to  its  New  England 
instincts,  credits  the  brilliant  thought  to 
an  Eastern  educator  who  is  universally- 
loved  and  respected;  but  every  true  lover 
of  his  kind  will  not  stop  to  dispute  as  to 
whom  the  honor  attaching  to  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  the  idea  belongs,  but  will  join 
hands  with  any  and  all  who  see  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  are  setting  to  work  to  do  it. 

The  School-Master's  Club  of  Illinois  has 
taken  the  initiative,  and  is  now  supplying 
to.  the  public  press,  through  an  organized 
and  capable  committee,  short  articles  cal- 
culated to  set  the  readers  of  the  local  pa- 
pers to  thinking  about  the  education  of 
their  children.  It  is  done  without  any 
flourish  of  trumpets,  but  it  will  be  pursued 
persistently  and,  we  believe,  effectively. 
New  England  is  cordially  invited  to  join 
hands  in  this  undertaking,  and  help  to  push 
it  on  to  what  must  be  a  "fortunate  conclu- 
sion" for  popular  education. 


The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Schools.  s 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  believe  in  entire  freedom  in  both 
faith  and  practice  in  all  matters  of  relig- 
ion, unless  some  sect  proposes  to  re-estab- 
lish barbarism,  for  conscience  sake  on 
American  soil.  They  hold  that  the  men 
of  olden  time  were  barbarians  in  many  of 
their  ideas  and  practices,  and  that  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  too  late  for  the 
re-appearance  and  tolerance  of  those  prac- 
tices. 

But  a  religion  that  is  not  immoral  is  held 
to  be  entitled  to  the  fullest  liberty  in  the 
observance  of  its  rites  and  in  the  propa- 
gation of  its  doctrine. 

They  hold  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  high  regard  for  what  it  has  done  for  the 
world  in  the  past,  and  for  the  noble  work 
it  is  now  doing.  But  it  is  not  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  American  people,  even  of  the 
intelligent  laymen  who  are  Catholics,  to 
permit  the  Catholic  church  to  assume  the 
roll  of  dictator  as  to  the  legislation  we 
need. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  New 
England  the  Catholic  clergy  are  laboring 
to  subordinate  the  instruction  given  in  the 
common  schools  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion as  they  interpret  it. 

There  is  direct  evidence  that  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  well  nigh  prevented  the  con- 
firmation of  General  Morgan  as  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  because  his  non-secta- 


rian aims  were  not  in  accord  with  their 
aims.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Senate  would  have  refused  to  confirm 
him  had  not  the  sovereign  people  been 
aroused  in  time,  and  sent  in  its  orders  for 
confirmation. 

It  is  declared,  by  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  to  know,  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Blair  Bill  in  the  Senate,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

It  was  through  Roman  Catholic  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
such  use  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  perfectly  legitimate  procedure. 
If  an  illegal  use  of  the  Bible  was  practiced 
it  was  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  become 
instrumental  in  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

The  opposition  of  the  Catholics  as  Cath- 
olics, and  not  of  the  Catholics  as  citizens, 
will  defeat  the  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law  in  Wisconsin,  if  it  shall  be  de- 
feated this  fall. 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  jesuit 
priests  that  the  late  legislature  of  Iowa  was 
induced  to  defeat  all  legislation  looking  to 
a  compulsory  attendance  law  in  that  state, 
and  also  some  other  measures  advocated 
by  those  having  the  interests  of  public 
education  at  heart. 

These  are  some  of  the  indications  that 
fill  the  minds  of  many  people  with  concern 
lest  the  government  of  this  country  come 
under  the  control  of  a  religious  sect  in  re- 
gard to  things  pertaining  to  education — 
which  is  the  most  vital  interest  of  this 
nation. 

Now  let  it  be  understood  that  The  Jour- 
nal stands  for  the  most  unqualified  free- 
dom in  all  matters  of  religion.  It  opposes 
all  legislation  that  interferes  with  the  right 
of  any  class  of  citizens  to  give  to  their 
children  such  religious  education  as  they 
may  desire.  But  it  holds  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  see  to  it  that  every  child  shall 
have  that  secular  education  that  shall  ena- 
ble him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
with  intelligence.  If  the  church  does  not 
give  to  the  children  of  its  parish  that  edu- 
cation, the  state  must  give  it.  While  the 
state  shall  be  forbidden  to  lay  its  secular 
hands  upon  the  church,  so  too  the  church 
must  be  forbidden  to  lay  its  ecclesiastical 
hands  upon  the  state.  This,  we  are  certain, 
is  the  doctrine  of  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  members  of  the  Catholic  and  of 
the  Lutheran  churches,  and  it  must  needs 
be  the  doctrine  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 
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THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 

[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  tn  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  ot  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


W.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D.,  NATIONAL  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


XIX. 


19.  On  Quantity  as  compared  with  Qual- 
ity, and  of  its  significance  in  Science. 

The  general  form  under  which  we  behold 
objects  in  sense-perception  is  that  of  thing 
and  environment.  This  is  called  the  cat- 
egory of  quality,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
To  the  question  that  asks  what  kind?  or 
regarding  the  qualities,  we  answer  by  de- 
scribing the  differences  of  the  thing  from 
its  environment.  We  mention  its  bounda- 
ries, its  contrasts,  and  its  reciprocal  rela- 
tions. In  the  category  of  quality  there  is 
\_a\  affirmation  (of  the  thing),  {F\  negation 
(of  the  environment),  and  \c\  limitation 
(of  the  thing  by  the  environment). 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  perceive  self-activity  by  this  cate- 
gory of  quality  or  by  external  perception 
which  invariably  uses  this  category  in  all 
its  knowing.  All  that  we  thus  perceive  has 
the  form  of  external  limitation  and  de- 
pendence; and  limitation  and  dependence 
make  an  object  finite. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  category  of  in- 
ternal perception  which  beholds  some  ex- 
ample or  specimen  of  self-activity — a  feel- 
ing, an  idea,  or  a  volition.  We  have  called 
the  object  of  external  perception  phenom- 
enon, and  the  object  of  internal  percep- 
tion noumenon.  By  "phenomenon"  we 
mean  something  that  is  not  a  complete 
being  existing  for  itself  but  something  de- 
pendent on  another  not  only  for  its  origin 
but  for  its  present  existence.  It  is  only  a 
manifestation  or  appearance  of  some  energy 
that  has  produced  it  and  sustains  it. 

A  noumenon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  suffi- 
cient for  itself;  it  is  an  original  cause,  a 
source  of  energy,  an  essence  that  manifests 
its  own  nature  in  what  it  produces.  It  is 
a  self-activity.  Introspection  perceives 
self-activity  as  feeling,  willing,  and  think- 
ing.   It  perceives  that  which  is  sufficient 


for  itself,  and  does  not  require  another 
being  as  the  source  of  its  movements  and 
functions.  It,  itself,  is  a  producer  of  such 
effects;  feelings,  volitions,  and  thoughts 
are  forms  of  its  self-activity.  A  self  is  a 
noumenon,  or  independent  being,  a  being 
that  exists  by  itself  and  not  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  something  else.  But  a  phenome- 
non exists  only  in  relation  to  something 
else  and  is  wholly  dependent— it  is  a  show 
or  appearance. 

There  is  a  realm  lying  between  these 
two  forms  of  existence — the  realm  of  the 
quantitative.  Quantity  is  a  very  impor- 
tant category,  because  it  lies  midway  also 
between  the  form  of  external  perception 
and  internal  perception,  and  participates 
in  both. 

It  is  remarked  by  an  acute  thinker  that 
the  great  significance  of  Pythagoras  in  the 
history  of  Philosophy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  takes  number  as  his  principle,  since 
number  lies  one  remove  above  sense-per- 
ception. It  is  one  step  of  withdrawal  from 
what  is  most  external  and  superficial  (the 
category  of  quality),  and,  likewise,  one  step 
of  advance  towards  what  is  deepest  and 
most  substantial,  the  category  of  self-ac- 
tivity. 

This  makes  the  idea  of  quantity  one  of 
the  chief  problems  of  psychology.  It  is 
an  instrument  by  which  man  becomes 
lord  of  nature.  Man  divides  and  conquers; 
that  is  to  say,  he  enumerates  and  measures, 
and  adapts  his  means  to  the  work  to  be 
accomplished,  all  by  the  idea  of  quantity. 
He  moves  mountains  and  fills  up  the  val- 
leys by  first  estimating  the  number  of  cu- 
bic yards  (or  tip-cart  loads)  it  is  necessary 
to  transport,  and  marshals  against  this 
quantity  of  earth  the  quantity  of  hands 
and  machines  necessary  to  produce  the  re- 
sult in  the  quantum  of  time  required.  Man 
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makes  machines  by  aid  of  his  quantitative 
idea.  The  very  word,  "  mechanical,"  de- 
notes what  is  quantitative  as  opposed  to 
what  is  self-active,  thus  pointing  to  the 
connection  between  self- activity  and  qual- 
ity (quality  being  a  sort  of  relation  between 
thing  and  environment). 

In  studying  physiological  psychology  we 
see  this  connection  of  self-active  mind 
with  manifestation  in  the  form  of  quantity; 
not  quantity  in  its  first  aspect,  that  of  ex- 
tension, but  as  degree  of  intensity.  All 
science  of  nature,  in  fact,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  an  effort  to  get  behind  the  qualita- 
tive aspects  of  external  things  to  the  quan- 
titative conditions.  The  characteristics 
of  accuracy  and  precision,  which  make 
science  exact,  are  derived  from  quantity. 

To  obtain  "  exact"  knowledge  of  a  phe- 
nomenon, one  must  fix  (1)  the  order  of 
succession,  (2)  the  date,  (3)  the  duration, 
(4)  the  locality,  (5)  the  environment,  (6) 
the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  influence,  (7) 
its  degree  of  intensity,  (8)  the  number  of 
manifestations,  and  (9)  the  number  of  cases 
of  intermittance.  When  stated  in  terms 
of  quantity  like  these,  the  experience  of 
each  person  is  useful,  because  it  may  be 
stored  up  and  save  a  quantum  of  the  labor 
of  observation  for  all  who  avail  themselves 
of  it.  They  have  only  to  use  it  in  the  first 
figure  of  the  syllogism  (see  Chapter  X.) 
and  deduce  its  applications  and  then  veri- 
fy them  by  rapid  acts  of  recognition.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  what  is  already  known, 
and  to  note  new  differences,  and  by  this 
add  an  increment  to  the  sum  of  knowledge. 
By  quantification  science  grows  continu- 
ally, without  retrograde  movements. 

This  is  the  method  of  the  science  of  na- 
ture; it  involves  the  ascertainment  and 
fixing  of  quantitative  relations.     "  Every 


theory,"  said  Herbart,  "must  be  developed 
until  it  embodies  the  modifications  of 
quantity  found  in  experience,  or  else  it  can- 
not be  compared  with  experience  and  ver- 
ified by  it." 

We  all  have  experience,  but  few  attain 
to  scientific  method.  Every  day  of  our 
lives  marshals  its  train  of  facts  before  us 
in  an  endless  succession,  but  without  sci- 
entific method  each  fact  does  much  to  ob- 
literate all  others  by  its  presence.  Like 
fabled  Saturn  such  experience  devours  its 
own  offspring.  Out  of  sight  they  are  out 
of  mind.  Method  converts  unprofitable 
experience  wherein  nothing  abides  except 
vague  and  uncertain  surmise  into  science. 
In  science  the  present  fact  is  deprived  of 
its  ostentatious  and  all-absorbing  interest 
by  the  act  of  relating  it  to  all  other  facts. 
We  classify  the  particular  with  its  fellow 
particulars,  and  it  takes  its  due  rank.  Such 
classification,  moreover,  eliminates  from  it 
the  unessential  elements. 

To  study  the  nature  of  this  important 
category  (quantity)  in  itself  cannot  fail  to 
give  us  some  insight  into  what  forms  a 
great  part  of  intellectual  education.  For 
mathematics  deals  directly  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  quantitative  elements  from 
the  qualitative,  and  the  fixing  of  their  nu- 
merical value  by  comparison  with  a  given 
unit.  The  sciences  of  inorganic  nature, 
such  as  molar  physics,  dealing  with  masses 
of  matter  and  and  their  movements,  as 
likewise  molecular  physics  including  chem- 
isty,  heat,  light,  and  electricity, — all  these 
sciences  of  inorganic  nature  are  little  else 
but  the  application  of  mathematics.  Then 
the  sciences  of  organic  nature  (including 
plants,  animals,  and  men)  use  mathematics 
in  order  to  fix  and  preserve  exact  results. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE. 

G.  P.  B. 


An  article  by  Chas.  Dudley  Warner  in 
the  Atlantic  for  June  is  another  recogni- 
tion by  an  observing  American  citizen,  of 
the  defective  training  of  the  children  of 
the  present  time.  The  gist  of  the  criticism 
is  that  the  young  people  have  not  been 
taught  to  read,  and  have  not  developed  a 
taste  for  reading.  The  scrappy  newspaper 
is  the  only  reading  of  a  large  majority  of 
American  people,  and  this  they  must  have 
in  such  short  and  broken  doses  that  not 
more  than  five  minutes  shall  be  required 
for  any  one  subject.    The  one  exception  to 


this  rule  is  the  large  class  of  readers  of 
sensational  novels. 

In  the  language  of  Dr.  Arnold,  there  is 
a  want  of  "moral  earnestness"  in  the  pres- 
ent generation, — that  is,  in  middle  life  or 
younger, — that  prevents  them  from  think- 
ing seriously  and  persistently  upon  any  sub- 
ject. The  fault  has  been  in  the  early  edu- 
cation of  these  people.  What  is  the  remedy? 

There  is  no  remedy  for  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  formative  period  in 
their  growth.  These  include  the  first 
and  second  generations,  the  parents  and 
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grand-parents,  and  those  just  entering 
manhood  and  womanhood.  But  the  schools 
can  be  made  to  do  much  to  improve  the 
third  generation, — the  children, — provided 
the  teachers  and  school  officers  can  be 
brought  to  see  the  need  of  improvement. 

The  remedy  for  this  class  is  to  be  found 
along  two  lines. 

1.  There  must  be  an  end  of  scrappy- 
teaching  of  many  subjects.  Our  schools 
dabble  with  too  many  things  and  give  to 
the  child  no  proper  idea  of  the  mastery  of 
any.  The  persistent  study  of  a  few  things 
through  the  different  stages  of  mental 
growth  is  the  discipline,  and  the  only,  dis- 
cipline, that  will  give  to  the  learner  the 
ability  and  inclination  to  know  thoroughly 
what  in  after  life  he  shall  need  to  know. 

When  the  young  people  enter  the  higher 
grades — Grammar  or  High  School — we 
begin  to  multiply  the  number  of  distinct 
subjects  of  study,  and,  what  is  fatal  to  any 
real  advancement,  they  are  taught, as  dis- 
tinct studies.  The  cultivation  of  that  fac- 
ulty of  mind  known  as  apperception,  which 
unifies,  or  synthesizes  knowledge  into  one 
logically  connected  whole,  is  neglected. 
The  result  is  that  no  power  of  continuous 
and  logical  thinking  is  acquired.  Knowl- 
edge is  one  and  not  many,  but  our  teach- 
ing not  only  makes  the  subjects  all  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  but  it  separates  the 
subjects  themselves  into  distinct  parts  be- 
tween which  the  pupil  sees  no  connection. 
So  the  knowledge  is  at  best  but  a  conglom- 
erate of  indistinct  and  unrelated  facts  held 
in  mind  by  a  mighty  effort  of  memory. 

Real  knowledge  is  a  process  and  not  a 
dead  result.  It  is  a  seeing  of  relations  and 
not  an  observation  of  lifeless  facts.  The 
art  of  knowing  can  only  be  acquired  by 
continued  training  and  practice  in  the  pro- 
cess of  uniting  in  logical  order  the  ideas 
that  constitute  the  material  of  knowledge. 
A  single  subject  persistently  taught  through 
the  different  stages  of  mental  growth,  and 
mastered,  so.  far  as  the  youthful  mind  can 
come  into  the  mastery  of  anything,  is  of 
infinitely  more  value  to  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  than  is  the  storing  of  the 
mind  with  all  the  facts  of  all  the  different 
sciences  which  it  can  by  any  process  of 
stimulation  be  made  to  lay  hold  of. 

2.  Especially  must  we  cease  to  rely  upon 
scrappy'reading  for  cultivating  the  child's 
power  for  consecutive  thinking  and  his 
taste  for  thoughtful  reading.  The  chief 
count  in  Mr.  Warner's  indictment  against 
the  common  schools  is  that  graduates 
from  them  have  no  taste  or  power  to  read 


the  best  nor  even  the  better  grade  of  liter- 
ature. 

There  was  never  so  much  reading  done  in 
the  world  as  there  is  now,  and  there  was 
never  such  a  prevalence  of  weak,  flabby, 
boneless  thinking  as  now. 

The  literary  slop  sent  out  by  the  ton 
from  our  printing  houses  is  enervating  what 
of  mental  virility  the  readers  of  it  may 
have  inherited.  It  is  a  pernicious  doctrine 
that  feeding  upon  such  a  diet  will  create 
an  appetite  for  better  reading.  Some  na- 
tures are  strong  enough  to  break  away  and 
rise  above  its  influence,  but  they  are  only 
the  few.  The  mass  wallow  in  this  mire  of 
sensuousness  and  are  happy.  The  number 
who  read  good  books  is  much  smaller  to- 
day, in  proportion  to  the  number  who 
read,  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Now  the  mind  comes  to  be  what  it  con- 
tinuously thinks.  "As  a  man  thinketh  so  is 
he."  The  character  of  the  mind  is  formed 
by  the  images,  feelings,  and  thoughts  it  ex- 
periences. These  are  the  life,  and  deter- 
mine the  character  of  each  one  of  us.  This 
is  a  plain,  simple  fact  that  everybody  knows. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  school  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  children  employed  in  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  imaging  the  noblest  and 
best  that  they  can  experience.  The  very 
best  is  none  too  good  for  the  children. 
These  best  things  must  be  presented  to 
them  or  they  will  never  know  them. 
And  they  must  be  trained  in  their  reading, 
as  in  everything  else,  to  pursue  lines  of 
thinking  that  have  a  purpose  and  to  attain  it. 

When  the  purpose  is  a  worthy  one  and  a 
true  process  is  skillfully  followed  in  the 
realization  of  it,  the  achievement  is  a  work 
of  art.  When  the  end  is  low  and  mean,  an 
artistic  production  is  impossible.  There  is 
artistic  literature,  and  there  is  a  mass  of 
so-called  literature  that  has  neither  an  ar- 
tistic form  nor  content. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  train  the 
children  to  appreciate  artistic  literature, 
for  it  is  that,  and  that  only,  which  is  true, 
and  beautiful,  and  good.  If  the  schools 
would  only  improve  their  opportunities  the 
next  generation  would  be  better  thinkers, 
and  would  read  better  books;  that  is,  would 
keep  company  with  a  better  grade  of  minds, 
by  their  reading,  than  does  the  present 
generation. 

The  realization  of  all  this  is  impossible 
unless  superintendents,  first,  and  teachers 
through  their  influence  and  encouragement, 
shall  cease  devoting  their  energy  to  oiling 
the  machinery  of  the  schools,  and  give  it  to 
improving  the  instruction  of  the  children^ 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 


The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (1)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  1.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  * 


SILAS  Y.  GILLAN,  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTOR,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


III. 


The  so-called  objective  method  of  teach- 
ing "  number  "  seems  to  demand  that  the 
child  be  trained  to  recognize  at  sight  the 
number  of  objects  in  a  group  at  least  as 
high  as  10.  It  has  been  held  by  some  able 
thinkers  that  the  mind  can  have  a  distinct 
notion  of  not  more  than  six  objects  at 
once.  Herdsmen  count  animals  by  twos, 
threes,  or  fives,  but  seldom  by  larger  groups. 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  says,  concerning  this 
subject:  "You  can  easily  make  the  exper- 
iment for  yourselves,  but  you  must  beware 
of  grouping  the  objects  into  classes.  If 
you  throw  a  handful  of  marbles  on  the 
floor,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  view  at 
once  more  than  six,  or  seven  at  most,  with- 
out confusion;  but  if  you  group  them  into 
twos,  or  threes,  or  fives,  you  can  compre- 
hend as  many  groups  as  you  can  units,  be- 
cause the  mind  considers  these  groups  only 
as  units, — it  views  them  as  wholes,  and 
throws  their  parts  out  of  consideration." 

A  recent  German  writer  (Herr.  W.  Prey- 
er)  claims  that  by  special  training  and  per- 
sistent practice  one  may  acquire  the  abil- 
ity to  tell,  instantaneously,  the  number  of 
objects  in  a  group  even  as  high  as  30. 
That  the  eye  and  the  mind  may  be  trained 
to  perform  wonderful  feats  of  this  kind — 
e.  g,  to  distinguish  at  a  glance,  and  with- 
out any  counting  or  sub-grouping,  between 
22  and  23 — may  be  freely  admitted;  but 
what  of  it?  Will  such  mental  and  visual 
gymnastics  help  the  pupil  to  master  "  the 
science  of  number  or  the  art  of  computa- 
tion?" Let  the  reader  perform  the  follow- 
ing operations: 


758253 
5 


847356 
8 


*This  series  of  articles  began  in  the  February  number. 


Now,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  read- 
ers of  this  article,  unless  specially  trained 
according  to  the  new  theory  of  teaching 
"number,"  find  themselves  in  the  condi- 
tion described  by  Hamilton  in  the  passage 
above  quoted;  that  is,  unable  to  tell  at 
sight  groups  of  objects  higher  than,  say 
five  or  six;  but  does  anyone  perceive  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  mental  process 
by  which  he  deals  with  five  and  eight  in 
actual  operations,  as  above? 

Such  an  exercise  as  the  following  is  not 
uncommon  in  primary  classes:  "Numbers" 
have  been  "developed,"  say  up  to  10,  and 
on  review,  it  is  found  that  a  child  cannot 
answer,  or  hesitates  when  asked,  "  How 
many  are  five  and  four?"  The  teacher  di- 
rects him  to  "take  the  beans  and  find  out." 
The  child  takes  five  beans,  perhaps  count- 
ing them  off  by  smaller  groups  or  by  ones, 
or  it  may  be  that  his  visual,  his  mental,  and 
his  manual  grasp  have  been  so  trained  that 
he  is  able  at  once  to  seggregate  a  group  of 
five  beans  from  the  bean  pile;  beside  these 
he  places  a  group  of  four.  Now  what? 
He  is  expected  to  "  find  out  for  himself" 
what  is  the  sum  of  five  and  four;  and  it  is 
assumed  that  this  finding  out  process  will 
give  him  a  wholesome  bit  of  mental  disci- 
pline, or  cultivate  in  him  a  useful  habit. 
He  does  find  out  the  answer  by  a  study  of 
the  objects.  How?  He  may  begin  with 
one  of  the  numbers  and  count  up  by  ones, 
using  the  objects  in  the  other  group  as 
tally  counters,  thus:  Five  (six,  seven,  eight, 
nine).  Or,  by  small  groups:  Five  (seven, 
nine).  In  what  essential  particular  does 
this  differ  from  the  old  trick  of  counting 
on  the  fingers?  If  the  result  is  reached  in 
any  such  way,  a  most  pernicious  habit  is 
cultivated  which  will  make  him  slow,  halt- 
ing, and  uncertain  of  results  in  his  after 
work  in  addition.  But  there  are  two  other 
possible  movements  by  which  his  mind 
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may  reach  the  result:  (i)  Previous  train- 
ing in  finding  out  what  he  "  can  see  in 
nine  "  may  have  enabled  him  to  think  nine 
at  sight  of  certain  sets  of  smaller  groups 
which  now  become  visible  and  tangible; 
as,  three  threes,  two  fours  and  one, 
etc.  (2)  By  a  prodigal  waste  of  time  and 
effort  he  may  have  been  trained  to  recog- 
nize instantly  the  group  nine.  But,  by- 
and-by,  when  his  knowledge  of  sums  takes 
on  a  usable  form  as  an  instrument  of  com- 
putation, the  eye  must  deal  with  the  sym- 
bols, i,  not  with  objects.  Is  the  pupil  now 
to  call  up  a  revived  percept  of  the  group 
of  nine  objects?  If  so,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  logical  stopping-place  for 
such  training  short  of  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize a  group  of  18  objects;  but,  if  not, 
then  why  handicap  the  child  by  fixing  upon 
him  such  a  habit? 

Certain  fundamental  errors  underlie  the 
methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  thus  far 
considered.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
the  child  on  entering  school  has  no  idea  of 
number;  that  his  immature  mind  must  be 
made  to  see,  in  whatever  he  learns,  all  that 
the  adult  can  see  in  it;  and  that  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  computation  there  is  a  gymnastic 
to  develop  the  reasoning  faculties.  Another 
error,  no  less  common  than  the  above 
assumptions,  is  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  child's  mental  activ- 
ity is  properly,  pleasantly,  and  healthfully 
spent  in  learning  {memorizing)  arbitrary 
symbols.  There  is  also  a  notion  quite 
prevalent  in  some  quarters  that  the-  tech- 
nical language  of  arithmetic  needs  revi- 
sion; when  this  belief  takes  possession  of 
a  teacher,  it  seldom  fails  to  develop  a  pit- 
iful form  of  logomachy. 

The  different  kinds  of  work  which  we 
subsume  under  "Arithmetic"  as  the  term 
is  commonly  used,  are  easily  separable  in- 
to three,  each  of  which  differs  widely  and 
essentially  from  the  others.  To  illustrate, 
take  this  problem:  A  has  425  sheep;  167 
of  them  die,  and  he  sells  half  the  remain- 
der; how  many  does  he  sell?  We  reason 
thus:  The  number  left  is  the  difference  be- 
tween 425  and  167,  and  he  sells  half  this 
number;  hence,  to  find  how  many  are  sold, 
we  subtract  167  from  425  and  take  half  the 
remainder.  We  may  make  a  formal  state- 
ment of  this  course  of  reasoning: 

425  — 167 

 =  The  number  of  sheep  he  sells. 

2 

So  far,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  arith- 
metic in  what  is  done  except  the  use  of  the 
technical  language  of  the  arithmetic  in  mak- 


ing the  formal  statement.  I  do  not  know 
the  numerical  answer  to  the  above  prob- 
lem and  do  not  care  to  know  it;  I  expect 
to  read  this  paragraph  in  The  Journal 
without  knowing  the  answer;  and  yet  I 
have  "  solved  "  the  problem — have  ob- 
tained a  correct  insight  into  the  given  data 
and  their  relations  to  one  another;  and  so 
far  as  the  training  of  the  logical  or  reason- 
ing faculty  is  concerned,  the  problem  has 
already  done  its  complete  work  and  is  no 
longer  of  any  value.  Had  the  conditions 
been  "  a  number  of  sheep — some  died — a 
certain  fractional  part  of  the  remainder 
were  sold,"  the  mental  movement  would 
have  been  the  same  and  the  reasoning 
power  would  have  been  exercised  as  much. 

But  when  a  well-trained  pupil  proceeds 
to  the  next  step  and  performs  the  operations 
by  which  the  numerical  answer  is  obtained, 
he  does  a  kind  of  work  which  is  just  as 
mechanical  as  turning  a  grindstone;  his 
mind  works  as  automatically  as  a  hand- 
organ;  he  must  acquire  the  unthinking 
perfection  of  Babbage's  calculating  ma- 
chine, "  a  thing  without  brains,  too  stupid 
to  make  a  blunder;  that  turns  out  results 
like  a  corn-sheller,  and  never  grows  any 
wiser  or  better,  though  it  grind  a  thou- 
sand bushels  of  them!"  And  the  Autocrat 
adds,  "  the  calculating  power  alone  should 
seem  to  be  the  least  human  of  qualities, 
and  to  have  the  smallest  amount  of  reason 
in  it." 

The  third  line  of  work  which  may  be 
undertaken  in  dealing  with  the  data  given 
in  our  problem  is  the  explanation  of  how 
each  process  is  performed.  "  Can't  take 
seven  units  from  five  units;  so  borrow — re- 
duce— change — untie  bundles,"  etc.  [Let 
the  pedantic  pedagogue  take  his  choice; 
we  shall  not  wrangle  about  mere  terms.] 
This  analysis  of  processes  belongs  to  the 
science  or  philosophy  of  arithmetic,  and 
has  to  do  primarily  with  facts  of  notation 
and  numeration. 

We  distinguish,  then,  these  three  lines 
of  work: 

(A)  The  solution  of  the  problem. 

This  is  a  rational  process,  and  consists 
in  determining  the  relations  of  the  given 
conditions;  it  may  be  performed  with  the 
given  data  of  any  problem,  however  com- 
plex, without  finding  numerical  results,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  expressed  in  arith- 
metical language.  This  line  of  work  cul- 
tivates logic,  rather  than  arithmetic;  it 
corresponds  to  the  "  statement "  of  an 
equation  in  algebra. 
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(B)  The  performing  of  operations. 
This  work  is  a  mechanical  or  automatic 
process,  the  mere  manipulation  of  the  sym- 
bols of  number — adding,  subtracting,  mul- 
tiplying, dividing.  These  operations  are 
the  tools  by  which  is  done  the  work  "  laid 
out"  or  decided  upon  by  the  reason;  and 
as  in  the  use  of  material  tools,  so  here,  the 
acme  of  perfect  skill  is  attained  only  when 
the  activity  becomes  purely  reflex  or  auto- 
matic. The  skillful  accountant  thinks  no 
more  in  adding  than  the  pedestrian  does  in 
walking.  A  philosophic  course  of  training 
to  impart  the  requisite  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  of  arithmetic  will  include  plenty 
of  rote  learning,  and  will  discourage  any 
disposition  to  "  think  out "  conclusions. 
"  Parrot  work,"  here,  is  good  work;  the 
memory  is  to  be  trained;  results,  not 
reasons,  are  demanded. 


(C)  The  analysis  or  explanation  of  processes. 

This  phase  of  the  work  is  philosophic, 
and  its  educational  value  is  disciplinary 
rather  than  practical.  It  includes  such  topics 
as  why  we  "carry  one  for  each  ten"  in 
adding,  "borrow"  in  subtracting,  "invert"  a 
fractional  divisor,  etc. — topics  which  are 
far  more  interesting  to  the  teacher  than 
useful  to  the  pupil,  but  which  have  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  a  complete  course  of  arith- 
metic. 

In  actual  practice — outside  the  school- 
room— arithmetic  includes  only  (A)  and 
(B).  In  a  strict  sense,  arithmetic,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  logic,  has  to  do  only  with 
(B),  the  art  of  computation,  and  (C),  the 
science  of  number.  The  order  in  which 
these  lines  of  work  should  receive  atten- 
tion in  school  will  be  considered  in  another 
paper. 


EDUCATIONAL  NIHILISM. 

JOHN  COTTEN  DANA. 


If  Prof.  Harris's  article  in  the  April 
Public-School  Journal  is  a  true  statement 
of  Freedom  vs.  Fate,  and  a  true  answer  to 
it,  it  leads  us  to  educational  nihilism.  "  If 
the  totality  of  conditions  changes,"  he 
says,  "it  changes  itself,  and  we  have 
found  self-activity  therefore,  .as  the  ultimate 
ground  for  all  change,  and  of  all  condi- 
tioning necessity  as  well.  Self-activity, 
self-determination,  causa-sui  (self-cause), 
spontaneity,  freedom,  will-power,  life,  cog- 
nition, instinct — these  all  involve  phases 
of  this  necessity  that  necessitates  itself,  and 
is  therefore  self-active."  Well,  what  then? 
The  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life  of 
your  pupil, — his  activity,  his  actions — just 
so  far  as  they  come  within  the  law  of  self- 
activity  of  Prof.  Harris,  are,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  uncaused.  Being  self- 
caused,  being  changes  which  have  self-ac- 
tivity as  their  "ultimate  ground,"  they  can 
have  no  relations,  certainly  no  causal  re- 
lations, with  any  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral  considerations  which  you  may  offer. 
This  self-activity  is  more  even  than  the 
deus  ex  machina,  for  there  is  still  the  possi- 
bility that  prayer  or  sacrifice  may  affect 
the  latter.  The  causa-sui  is  the  unknow- 
able par  excellence.  In  attempting  to  ap- 
proach it,  in  trying  to  bring  to  bear  mo- 
tives of  any  sort  upon  the  organism  ruled 
by  it,  the  teacher  is  not  even  beating  the 


air:  he  is  guiding  a  stream  which  never 
flows;  he  is  filling  a  vessel  which  has  no 
existence.  It  may  be  said  that  the  self- 
activity  includes  a  determined-activity, 
and  it  is  with  this  we  have  to  deal  in  edu- 
cation. But  that  is  exactly  the  agnostic 
position,  which  acknowledges  its  ignorance 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  power  behind 
phenomena — while  it  admits  the  testimony 
of  consciousness  to  that  power — and  con- 
fines itself  to  the  relations  of  phenomena. 
The  boy's  good  action  either  does  or  does 
not  bear  some  relation  to  the  word  of 
praise  or  the  threatened  rod;  and  certain 
it  is  that  just  so  far  as  it  is  self-caused  it 
does  not.  So  far,  then,  as  the  Professor's 
facts  and  reasoning  hold,  education,  as 
the  exercise  of  influence,  is  reduced  plainly 
to  nothing.  To  bring  motives  to  bear 
upon  an  organism  moved  by  a  self-activity, 
which  by  the  definition  is  not  and  can  not 
be  touched  by  motives,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
an  exceeding  waste  of  time.  It  is  a  curious 
kind  of  educational  philosophy  which  an- 
nihilates education. 

Denver,  Colorado. 


In  this  word  of  comment  upon  the  fore- 
going, we  have  no  purpose  to  anticipate 
any  reply  that  Dr.  Harris  may  feel 
prompted  to  make,  but  shall  merely  sug- 
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gest  one  or  two  ideas  that  ought  to  be  held 
in  mind  by  the  reader. 

Mr.  Dana  seems  to  conclude  that  if 
the  teacher  is  not  the  cause  of  the  pupil's 
acts,  he  can  exercise  no  influence  upon 
the  pupil,  and  all  attempts  at  education  are 
futile. 

If  the  pupil's  acts  are  not  self-caused 
then  he  cannot  be  responsible  for  them, 
and  all  notion  of  holding  him  responsible 
must  be  abandoned.  There  is  no  responsi- 
bility where  there  is  no  power.  This  is  a 
practical  result  flowing  from  the  doctrine 
that  the  acts  of  the  pupil  are  caused  by 
something  or  some  one  other  than  him- 
self. We  imagine  that  Mr.  Dana  would 
hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  in  that  case.  And  yet,  since  he  would 
not  himself  be  a  cause  but  his  own  acts 
would  be  caused  by  something  other  than 
himself,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  his 
teachings,  and  we  must  look  for  that  respon- 
sibility in  something  that  is  a  self-cause. 
But  if  there  is  no  self-activity  there  is  no 
self-cause  and,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as 
responsibility. 

But,  to  speak  directly  to  the  point,  it  is 
not  evident  that  every  phase  of  self-ac- 
tivity is  beyond  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment because  it  is  self-active.  Absolute 
self-activity  cannot  be  thought  as  having 
an  environment  other  than  itself,  and 
hence  is  beyond  the  reach  of  such  influ- 
ence. But  finite  or  "determined"  self-ac- 
tivity, has  environment.  This  is  what  makes 


it  finite.  The  seed  is  an  embodiment  of  a 
phase  of  self-activity  that  in  a  favorable  en- 
vironment realizes  itself  in  a  tree.  But  the 
degree  to  which  it  realizes  its  possibilities 
will  depend  upon  the  environment.  And 
yet  the  environment  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
tree  in  any  dynamic  sense  of  cause. 

So  the  child  is  an  embodiment  of  a 
phase  of  self-activity.  He  is  surrounded 
by  an  environment  which  makes  him  finite 
in  so  far  as  the  realization  of  what  he  is 
potentially  is  concerned.  But  it  is  through 
the  influence  of  his  environment  that  what 
he  is  potentially  shall  become  a  reality  to 
any  degree.  The  school  is  to  the  child 
what  light,  air,  sunshine,  moisture,  etc., 
are  to  the  seed.  It  influences  him  to  form 
fof  himself  motives.  Motives,  as  Dr. 
Harris  has  shown,  are  not  external  things, 
but  internal  ideals  formed  by  the  child  as 
a  self-active  being  that  is  the  cause  of  its 
own  acts.  The  apparent  difference  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  tree  is  that  the 
child  is  conscious  while  the  tree  gives  us 
no  indications  of  such  consciousness.  The 
child  is  a  center  of  self-activity  that  makes 
real  the  possibilities  it  embodies  only 
through  the  influence  of  environment. 
This  environment  is  not  the  cause  of  its 
acts,  but  it  supplies  the  conditions  without 
which  this  phase  of  self-activity  would  not 
realize  what  it  is  potentially.  Space  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  existence'  of 
things,  but  space  is  not,  therefore,  the 
cause  of  things.  Ed.] 


LEARN  BY  DOING. 


The  North  American  Review  and  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  have  recently  published 
articles  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  read  good  books.  Pub- 
lishers have  been  saying  this  for  years  and 
we  understand  that  the  sale  of  the  best 
books  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  books  that 
are  bought.  Chas.  Dudley  Warner  evi- 
dently believes  that  the  schools  are  to  some 
degree  responsible  for  this  condition  of  the 
public  taste. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  education  of 
the  first  and  second  generations,  now  on 
the  stage  of  action,  had  been  what  it  might 
have  been,  it  would  not  be  true  to-day  that 
only  the  most  worthless  books  are  bought 
and  read.  The  reason  why  the  best  books 
are  not  read  is  because  the  people  cannot 


read  them  understandingly.  If  they  could 
come  by  what  they  contain  as  easily  as 
they  can  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
trashy  novel,  or  the  newspaper  paragraph, 
they  would  prefer  the  good  books  to  the 
poor  ones.  If  the  schools  can  give  to  the 
third  generation,  now  attending  them,  the 
ability  to  read  good  books  with  ease,  it  will 
not  be  true  in  twenty  years  from  now  that 
only  the  weakest  books  are  popular. 

This  question  of  how  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple to  read  good  books  is  the  great  ques- 
tion in  education.  The  character  of  peo- 
ple is  affected  as  much  by  what  they  read 
as  by  the  company  they  keep, — oftentimes 
more.  We  yield  ourselves  to  the  influence 
of  a  book  more  completely,  as  a  rule,  than 
we  do  to  the  influence  of  our  companions. 
Our   egotism,  or  self-respect,  makes  us 
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stand  out  against  following  servilely  the 
lead  of  a  companion.  But  we  are  much 
more  inclined  to  allow  a  book  to  carry  us 
along  wherever  it  leads.  That  is,  we  are 
passive,  and  so  yield  ourselves  to  its  influ- 
ence; unless,  perchance,  it  runs  counter  to 


some  strong  prejudice,  when  we  are  quite 
apt  to  throw  it  aside. 

How  can  we  train  the  child  so  that  he  will 
prefer  good  books  to  trash,  is,  we  repeat,  the 
burning  question  of  the  hour.  We  believe 
this  is  a  case  of  learning  to  do  by  doing. 


ARITHMETIC  AS  A  LANGUAGE  STUDY. 


[Mr.  E.  C.  Rosseter,  "of  Kewanee,  111.,  read  a  very  suggestive  paper  before  the  Northern  Associa- 
tion recently,  upon  this  subject.  Our  rule  against  long  papers  in  The  Journal  forbids  the  publication 
of  it  in  full.  The  following  extract  presents  what  seems  to  us  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  named. — Ed.] 

pupil.  This  statement  may  seem  cumber- 
some and  unduly  prolonged.  It  might  be 
shortened  by  combining  certain  steps. 
But  my  observation  is  to  the  effect  that  we 
lose  nothing  by  having  the  work  written 
out  in  full.  "  Writing  makes  an  exact 
man,"  says  Bacon,  the  wise.  What  we 
know  we  can  tell,  orally  or  in  writing. 
Then,  too,  this  work  is  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  solution  of  problems  of  increasing  dif- 
ficulty, problems  whose  solution  depends 
upon  the  accurate  statement  of  each  step. 
I  have  known  and  I  still  encounter  pupils  in 
the  higher  grades  who  are  utterly  unable 
to  solve  problems  of  only  moderate  dif- 
ficulty, because  they  have  not  had  the 
training  in  logical  thought,  resulting  from 
writing  out  statements.  When  pupils  be- 
gin to  prepare  written  statements,  and  for 
a  long  time  after,  they  make  hard  work  of 
it,  and  this,  I  take  it,  shows  the  need  of 
early  and  continued  practice  with  simple 
problems.  But  by  degrees  the  difficulty 
vanishes;  the  pupil  learns  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  problem,  to  collect  the 
data,  and  to  note  the  various  steps  leading 
to  the  conclusion. 

As  the  pupil  progresses  through 'the  va- 
rious grades  he  is  introduced  to  more  and 
more  difficult  operations  in  number  work, 
until  he  has  mastered  that  huge  stumbling 
block,  long  division,  fractions,  common  and 
decimal,  weights  and  measures,  etc.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  is  doing  this  work 
with  numbers,  I  would  have,  as  a  separate 
part  of  his  arithmetical  training,  continued 
practice  in  the  written  solution  of  prob- 
lems. Let  the  second  process  serve  to 
supplement  the  first,  as  far  as  possible,  but 
by  no  means  allow  unnecessary  work  with 
numbers  to  take  from  it  the  time  and  at- 
tention which  is  its  due.  Do  less  work  with 
big  numbers  and  more  work  with  problems. 
Cut  out  the  millions  and  the  hundred 
thousands,  eliminate  the  awkward  frac- 


From  the  time  when  the  pupil  begins  his 
written  work  in  arithmetic,  probably  when 
he  reaches  the  third  grade,  he  should  be 
taught  to  write  out  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems. Up  to  this  time  he  has  had  to  do 
mainly  with  number  work.  He  has  mem- 
orized a  long  array  of  facts,  which  have 
been  skilfully  presented  in  simple  mental 
problems  concerning  familiar  objects  and 
transactions.  He  may  have  learned  cer- 
tain forms  of  expression,  but  the  main 
thing  has  been  to.  get  the  right  answer. 
But  it  is  time  to  begin  the  training  in  lan- 
guage and  in  thought,  which  problem  work 
contains.  He  must  receive  such  instruc- 
tion as  will  accustom  him  to  state  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  and  to  proceed 
from  them,  step  by  step,  to  the  answer. 
Thus,  in  the  problem,  "  A  boy  having  a  50- 
cent  piece,  a  25 -cent  piece,  and  a  cent, 
spends  56  cents;  how  much  has  he  left?" 
The  answer  may  be  found  by  a  series  of 
simple  mental  operations,  and  if  the  object 
be  simply  drill  on  memorized  facts,  the 
end  has  been  attained.  But  the  third  grade 
pupil  should  receive  more  than  this  from 
his  work  with  problems.  A  boy  having  a 
50-cent  piece,  a  25 -cent  piece,  and  a  cent, 
and  spending  56  cents,  has  20  cents  left. 
Any  third  grade  pupil,  not  uncommonly 
dull,  will  give  the  answer  at  once.  Let 
him  also  be  able  to  write  out  the  solution 
somewhat  as  follows: 

5  oc-L-2  5  c.-f- 1  c.  ^number  cents  the  boy  has 
at  first=76c.  .-.  the  boy  has  76c.  at  first. 
76c— 56c.=what  he  has  left=r2oc.  he 
has  20c.  left. 

What  have  we  gained  by  requiring  the 
written  solution  of  a  problem  which  the 
pupil  is  able  to  solve  mentally  in  a  fourth 
of  the  time  ?  Just  this,  as  it  seems  to  me; 
we  have  made  the  thought  process  more 
prominent,  and  we  have  required  the  use 
of  logical  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
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tions,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  curtail  the 
language  training  contained  in  the  written 
solution  of  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  give 
our  pupils  examples  in  which  the  state- 
ments are  long  and  complicated.  So,  too, 
we  come  across  many  problems  where  the 
reasoning  processes  are  abstruse  and  con- 
fusing. It  is  well  to  avoid  them  altogether. 
Benefit  may  sometimes  be  derived  from 
the  effort  to  solve  puzzles,  but  such  work 
does  not  rank  high  in  pedagogical  value. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  problems 
involve  number  work  in  which  we  wish  to 
test  the  pupil's  accuracy.  Then  let  the 
statement  be  given  as  usual,  and  in  another 
place  let  the  number  work  be  shown. 

To  enable  pupils  to  do  such  work  in 
problems  as  has  been  indicated,  they  must 
have  some  preparatory  training  in  the  use 
of  signs  and  other  arithmetical  devices. 
From  the  first,  teach  the  use  of  the  equa- 
tion, and  see  that  pupils  have  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  its  significance.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss  with  them  the  various  oper- 
ations of  combination,  transposition,  etc., 
which  are  required  in  the  highest  mathe- 
matics. They  should  be  taught  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  balance  in  which  equilibrium 
must  be  preserved.  It  is  well  to  keep  before 
them  the  idea  of  a  pair  of  scales,  in  which, 
though  there  may  be  many  and  frequent 
changes  among  the  particular  things  put 
into  them,  yet  there  is  always  to  be  the 
thing  indicated  by  the  name,  an  equality 
of  values  between  the  two  sides. 

With  this  mental  picture  before  them, 
pupils  will  soon  learn  to  be  careful  in  the 
use  of  equations,  and  thereby  to  make  ac- 
curate statements.  Errors  will  doubtless 
arise  from  the  attempt  to  condense  the 
work  and  to  combine  two  or  three  steps  in 
one  equation,  but  inspection  shows  the  loss 
of  equilibrium  and  points  out  the  remedy. 

Teach  pupils  to  begin  the  solution  of 
problems  with  the  equation  which  ex- 
presses that  fact  of  the  data  which  they 
must  first  use.  This  is  generally  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  so  simple  indeed  that  it  is  not 
usually  mentioned  in  such  working  of 
problems  as  *aims  at  the  answer  only. 
Having  the  first  equation,  the  succeeding 
ones,  embodying  the  successive  steps,  are 
found  from  the  terms  of  the  problem. 

Teach  pupils  to  state  first  the  fact  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  reasoning,  and  then 
having  performed,  either  mentally  or  other- 
wise, the  necessary  number  work  in  another 
equation,  to  state  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion.   Teach  the  use  of  the  sign  of  con- 


clusion, or  deduction,  which  is  read 
"  therefore,"  and  with  it  sum  up  each  step 
of  the  solution  in  a  short  statement.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  considerable  writing. 
Writing  makes  an  exact  man,  woman,  or 
child.  What  one  knows  he  can  tell  orally 
or  in  writing. 

For  what  must  I  sell  40  bbls.  flour, 
bought  at  $4J/z  per  bbl.,  to  gain  $75  ?  The 
unit  in  this  problem  is  the  cost  of  one  bbl. 
of  flour.  Put  into  an  equation  the  first 
statement  is,  $4^=cost  of  1  bbl.  flour. 
The  fact  thus  expressed  is  our  major  prem- 
ise. Then$4^X4o=cost  of  40  bbls.  flour. 
$4j4x4°=$1^0'}  here  we  have  performed 
the  number  work  and  reach  our  minor 
premise.  $i8o=rthe  cost  of  the  flour. 
Here  is  our  first  conclusion,reached  through 
the  use  of  the  syllogism.  $180 -{-$75  = 
selling  price  of  the  flour.  $1804-  $75  = 
$255  .-.  the  selling  price  of  the  flour  =  $255. 
A  second  syllogism  leads  us  to  the  final 
conclusion,  the  result  we  are  seeking. 

Such  practice  in  problem  work,  I  take 
it,  is  language  training  of  the  best  kind.  It 
is  logic,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Concluding,  let  me  summarize  as  follows: 

1.  Language  training  should  accompany 
and  form  a  part  of  every  teaching  exercise. 

(a.~)  2'hought,  power,  and  language  must 
be  developed  together. 

(<£.)  A  pupil  does  not  know  what  he  can- 
not tell. 

2.  Arithmetic  is  particularly  valuable  for 
developing  thought  power,  and  the  faculty 
of  reasoning  logically  to  a  conclusion. 

(a.)  Arithmetic  teaches,  (1),  facts  in  re- 
gard to  numbers  and  the  operations 
with  them;  (2),  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems involving  logical  thought. 

The  two  processes  are  necessarily 
combined  more  or  less,  but  the  sec- 
ond is  the  more  important. 

3.  From  the  beginning  of  the  pupil's 
written  work  in  arithmetic,  teach  the  solu- 
tion of  problems,  requiring  written  state- 
ments. 

Keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
the  two  phases  of  the  work.  In  the  first, 
aim  at  accuracy  in  number  work  and 
familiarity  with  principles  and  process; 
in  the  second,  aim  at  language  and 
thought  training. 

4.  Teach  the  use  of  the  equation  and  a 
proper  understanding  of  it ;  teach  the  use 
of  the  sign  of  deduction,  read  "therefore," 
and  let  the  solution  take  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism, or  a  series  of  syllogisms. 

Thus  we  may,  through  arithmetic,  teach 
logic,  the  foundation  of  all  accurate  speech. 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

PROF.   L.  B.   AVERY,   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 

III. 


The  aim  of  the  elementary  experiment 
is  to  establish  in  the  mind  a  recognition  of 
the  reasonableness  of  common  phenomena 
and  to  make  clear  their  relations,  and  also 
to  foster  a  readiness  to  make  general  ap- 
plications of  principles.  An  experiment 
forms  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  the  ma- 
chinery of  language  and  deductive  reason- 
ing. Questions  must  then  be  a  clear  out- 
growth, one  from  another,  and  supposed 
cases  should  bear  a  distinct  analogy  to  the 
experiment.  These  experiments  are  in- 
tended as  suggestions  to  the  rural  teacher, 
and  the  questioning  in  many  cases  may 
profitably  follow  altogether  different  lines 
from  those  presented,  yet  I  think  those 
given  may  be  found  helpful. 

EXPERIMENT  III. 

[Heat  is  required  to  change  solids  to 
liquids.  As  in  the  case  of  the  change  from 
liquid  to  vapor,  so  here  heat  becomes  a 
repellent  force  overcoming  cohesion.] 
Having  ascertained  the  temperature  of 
some  water,  as  nearly  that  of  the  room  as 
convenient, — pour  it  upon  about  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  salt,  (or  better,  some 
salammoniac  or  some  ammonium  nitrate 
crystals).  Apply  the  above  stated  prin- 
ciples in  accounting  for  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature. 

EXPERIMENT  IV. 

In  the  same  way  as  above,  pour  some 
water  upon  one-fourth  its  weight  of  ice. 
Which  apparently  requires  most  heat  to 
melt  it,  ice  or  salt? 

v  EXPERIMENT  V. 

Cut  some  of  the  ice  fine,  sprinkle  salt 
upon  it,  and  stir  with  the  thermometer. 
Notice  the  change  in  temperature.  Where 
do  the  ice  and  salt  obtain  the  heat  they 
need  to  become  liquid?  Explain  the 
freezing  of  ice  cream.  In  the  spring  the 
ice  of  winter  melts.  What  is  the  effect 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  air?  Is  sum- 
mer delayed  or  hastened  by  the  presence 
of  large  bodies  of  ice?  Will  this  heat  taken 
in  melting  be  given  off  in  freezing?  If  so 
what  is  the  temperature  of  the  heat  so  giv- 
en off?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  large 
amount  of  heat  of  low  temperature?  Which 
do  you  think  would  give  off  the  most  heat 
in  lowering  a  degree,  a  barrel  of  cool  water 
or  a  cupful  of  warm  water?  The  temper- 
atures of  the  water  in  the  two  cases  would 


not  affect  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  in 
falling  one  degree.  Which  heat  would 
be  of  the  higher  temperature?  Vege- 
tables freeze  a  little  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  How  may  a  tub  of 
water  in  a  cellar  by  freezing  itself  save 
vegetables  from  freezing?  What  effect 
must  the  freezing  of  water  in  large 
bodies  have  on  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air?  Is  winter  thus  retarded  or 
hastened  by  the  presence  of  large  bodies 
of  water?  Is  the  climate  made  more 
equable  or  changeable  by  the  presence  of 
large  bodies  of  freezing  water  and  thawing 
ice?  May  water  have  any  effect  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  air  without  freezing  or 
thawing? 

EXPERIMENT  VI. 

Place  a  piece  of  stone  (or  metal)  in 
about  an  equal  weight  of  water  and  raise 
the  temperature  to  about  1500.  The  stone 
and  the  water  will  naturally  be  of  the  same 
temperature.  Now  have  equal  weights  of 
water  of  common  temperature  in  two  ves- 
sels. Put  the  hot  water  into  one  and  the 
hot  stone  into  the  other.  Which  furnishes 
most  heat  to  the  cold  water,  the  hot 
stone  or  the  hot  water?  Test  it  with  the 
thermometer  and  see.  If  the  land  and  the 
ocean  both  become  heated  in  summer, 
which  should  give  off  the  more  heat  to  the 
winter  air? 


An  accurate  balance,  represented  above, 
equal  to  most  experimental  require- 
ments can  easily  be  made  as  follows: 
Obtain  a  yard  or  more  of  strong  rub- 
ber cord,  fasten  this  cord  to  a  support 
projecting  from  the  wall  and  about 
three  inches  away  from  it.  Cut  a  disk 
of  tin  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  by  means  of  strings  from  four  holes  in 
the  edges  attach  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord.    A  little  above  this  point  of  attach- 
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ment  to  the  cord,  let  a  fixed  pointer  of 
wire  or  wood  project  from  the  wall  to  the 
cord.  Now  place  a  known  weight  in  the 
pan  and  thrust  a  fine  pin  through  the  cord 
opposite  the  pointer.  Remove  the  weight 
and  the  cord  will  shorten  carrying  the  pin 
up  with  it.  Place  the  material  in  the  pan 
until  the  pin  again  reaches  the  pointer 
when  the  required  weight  is  obtained. 
When,  as  in  these  experiments,  the  weights 
of  materials  called  for  are  merely  relative, 
no  set  of  weights  is  needed  and  the  above 
apparatus  is  complete. 

EXPERIMENT  VII. 

Apply  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  a  pebble 
an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  (or  to  a  piece 
of  metal)  until  it  feels  quite  hot.  Note 
the  exact  time  employed  in  heating  it. 
Now  apply  the  flame — as  nearly  the  same 
as  possible — to  an  equal  weight  of  water 
for  an  equal  time.  See  if  it  is  as  hot  as 
the  stone  was.  Which  changes  its  temper- 
ature more  with  a  given  amount  of  heat? 
Which  should  get  hotter  in  summer,  land 
or  water? 

An  alcohol  lamp  will  be  found  handy  to 
have.  One  can  be  easily  constructed  from 
a  glass  ink  bottle.  Pass  some  loose  wick- 
ing — shredded  cotton  twine  will  do — 
through  a  metal  cap.  The  cap  may  con- 
sist of  a  simple  disk  of  tin,  considerably 
larger  than  the  top  of  the  bottle.  A  hole 
can  easily  be  punched  with  a  nail  or  file. 
The  cap  should  rest  loosely  on  the  bottle 
which  must  not  be  tightly  corked  when  in 
use  as  the  vapor  must  have  room  to  escape. 
Use  but  little  alcohol  at  a  time,  and  re- 
move it  to  a  well-corked  bottle  when  not 
in  use,  as  it  evaporates  rapidly. 

EXPERIMENT  VIII. 

Appoint  a  pupil  to  place  one  hand  in 
cold  water  and  the  other  in  hot,  holding 
them  there  sometime.  Out  of  his  sight, 
but  in  sight  of  the  school,  divide  some  wa- 
ter of  a  temperature  about  half  way  be- 
tween those  in  which  the  pupil  is  holding 
his  hands,  into  two  basins.  Now  let  the 
pupil,  who  should  not  suspect  what  has 
been  done,  place  one  hand  in  each  basin. 
Ask  him  at  once  which  is  the  hotter.  If 
the  experiment  has  been  well  conducted 
the  pupil  will  find  the  water  feels  much 
warmer  to  the  hand  that  has  been  in  the 
cold  water.  Our  feelings  are  not  accurate 
thermometers.  Whatever  takes  heat  from 
our  hand  feels  cool.  That  which  gives 
heat  to  it  feels  warm.  The  air  of  a  room 
is  generally  cooler  than  the  hand.  Note 
that  good  conductors  of  heat,  as  iron  and 


stone,  feel  cooler  than  wood,  though  of  the 
same  temperature,  because  they  take  the 
heat  from  the  hand  more  rapidly.  If  both 
iron  and  wood  be  heated  above  the  heat  of 
the  hand,  as  happens  in  the  summer  sun, 
the  iron  feels  the  hotter  for  a  similar  rea- 
son,— that  its  heat  is  rapidly  conducted  to 
the  hand. 

EXPERIMENT  IX. 

Obtain  six-inch  pieces  of  wire  of  differ- 
ent materials,  as  iron,  brass,  and  copper, 
and  as  nearly  the  same  size  as  possible. 
Heat  one  end  of  each  in  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  and  note  how  much  more  rapidly 
heat  travels  through  some  metals  than 
through  others.  Note  how  one  can  hold  a 
match  while  burning.  Is  wood  a  good 
or  poor  conductor  of  heat?  What  of 
water? 

EXPERIMENT  X. 

Obtain  a  glass  test  tube.  A  tin  tube  or 
a  metal  penholder  will  do.  Fill  it  with 
water  and  heat  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
till  the  water  boils.  Note  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  tube  is  still  cool.  Draw 
a  conclusion  concerning  the  conductive 
power  of  water.  When  heated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  it  all  becomes 
heated.  How?  Exception: — If  the  tube 
be  long  and  narrow  and  be  held  ver- 
tically in  the  flame,  the  lower  part  may 
be  heated  so  rapidly  as  to  reach  the 
boiling  point  first  in  large  quantities,  and 
the  upper  part  may  be  ejected.  The 
action  of  the  geyser  is  thus  illustrated. 

EXPERIMENT  XI. 

Select' a  long  and  straight  straw.  Near  a 
joint  run  through  it  a  pin.  Thrust  this  into 
a  board  near  its  edge.  This  straw  is  to 
serve  as  a  pointer  and  is  to  work  upon  the 
pin  as  an  axis.  Attach  a  fine  wire — pre- 
ferably brass  or  copper,  but  iron  will  do — 
to  a  nail  in  the  edge  of  the  board  and  six 
feet  from  the  straw.  Now  draw  the  wire 
until  it  is  stretched  somewhat.  This  will 
remove  any  bends  or  kinks.  Attach  the 
wire  to  the  straw  pointer  within  one-fourth 
inch  of  the  pin.  A  little  farther  from  the 
pin  attach  a  rubber  band  or  string  to  the 
straw,  and  fasten  it  to  the  board  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  the  wire.  Now  place  a 
piece  of  paper  under  the  pointer  with 
marks  to  denote  its  position.    Heat  the 
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wire  by  running  the  spirit  lamp  along  it. 
The  pointer  will  show  the  lengthening  of 
the  wire,  and  again  its  shortening  when  the 
lamp  is  removed.  This  piece  of  appa- 
ratus can  be  constructed  in  two  minutes  if 
the  materials  are  at  hand.  The  principle 
of  the  metallic  thermometer  is  here  illus- 
trated, and  indeed  this  rough  instrument 
may  be  made  to  mark  great  changes  of  at- 
mospheric  temperature.     Why  are  the 


spaces  between  the  ends  of  rails  on  the 
railway  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer? 
How  are  the  slots  for  the  bolts  arranged 
to  accommodate  this  shrinkage  and  ex- 
pansion? Why  does  a  clock  tend  to  gain 
time  in  winter?  Why  does  the  ground 
crack  open  when  winter  cold  is  extreme?- 
Ice  itself  cracks  when  the  cold  is  extreme. 
Why?    How  are  tires  set? 


ELEMENTARY  LANGUAGE  WORK. 

CHAS.  DE  GARMO,  PH.D.,  NORMAL  ILL. 


Formerly  the  science  of  language,  or 
formal  grammar,  was  taught  even  to  young 
pupils  with  but  little  reference  to  the  art  of 
language;  of  late  years  the  opposite  has 
been  true;  the  art,  or  practical  use  of  lan- 
guage, has  been  taught  with  but  little  or 
no  regard  to  its  science.  The  cry  has 
been,  "  Burn  the  grammars  !  "  Accord- 
ingly, but  one  phase  of  the  art  of  language 
has  been  emphasized,  viz.,  that  of  compo- 
sition,— "  talking  with  the  pencil." 

But  it  is  a  poor  art  that  does  not  lead 
towards  and  culminate  in  corresponding 
science.  By  this  is  meant  that  there  should 
be  a  gradual  approach  to  grammar  proper, 
through  the  concrete  practice  of  the  lan- 
guage work.  There  have  been  some  at- 
tempts along  this  line,  it  is  true,  but  two 
prominent  errors  reveal  themselves.  The 
first  has  been  the  effort  to  teach  technical 
grammar  directly,  though  in  a  diluted  form 
and  under  the  mask  of  an  infant  termi- 
nology (name-word,  action-word,  quality- 
word,  etc.)  The  second  has  been  the  too 
early  and  too  rapid  introduction  of  rules 
and  definitions. 

The  child  soon  becomes  confused  by  a 
mass  of  definitions  and  principles  for 
which  he  has  no  corresponding  experience. 

Since  scientific  grammar,  with  an  infant 
terminology  on  the  one  hand,  and  undue 
haste  in  generalization  on  the  other,  should 
be  avoided,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
how  we  may  best  approach  the  science  of 
language  through  its  art. 

In  the  science  of  language,  or  grammar 
proper,  we  wish  the  pupil  to  become  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  various  elements  of  the  sen- 
tence. We  expect  him  also  to  formulate 
these  relations  in  rule  and  principle,  and 
to  recognize  them  readily  in  actual  prac- 
tice.   But  the  mind  can  see  the  relations 


existing  between  two  elements  of  a  sen- 
tence only  by  first  separating  them  in. 
thought,  and  then  reuniting  them;  i.  e.,  by 
analysis  and  synthesis.  The  pedagogical 
significance  of  a  diagram  is  that  it  shows 
the  analysis  and  the  synthesis  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  carry  the  analysis  of 
sentences  beyond  a  child's  power  to  re- 
unite the  separated  parts;  for  if  this  is 
done,  his  mind  becomes  confused ;  and 
mere  formalism  takes  the  place  of  intelli- 
gent work. 

The  simplest  analysis  possible  is  that  in 
which  the  child's  mind  is  directed  now  to 
the  subject,  now  to  the  predicate;  but  even 
this  may  become  complex  and  confusing, 
if  subject  and  predicate  are  encumbered 
by  modifiers.  At  the  beginning,  then,  sen- 
tence exercises  should  be  devised  in  which 
the  subject,  and  the  various  forms  of  the 
predicate,  stand  before  the  pupil  entirely 
free  from  modification.  When  the  child  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  these  relations,  when 
he  can  in  an  instant  separate  the  sentence 
into  its  elements,  and  reunite  them  again 
into  a  whole,  he  is  ready  to  begin  an  ex- 
tension of  his  knowledge,  by  continuing 
the  same  process  upon  sentences  in  which 
the  various  transformations  and  modifica- 
tions of  subject  and  predicate,  are,  one  by 
one,  introduced.  Were  all  this  work  made 
purely  formal  and  devoid  of  thought,  no 
more  dreary  desert  could  be  imagined  in 
the  school  room;  but  if  the  exercises  are 
upon  topics  inherently  interesting  to  chil- 
dren, if  they  attack  his  intelligence  at 
every  point,  if  they  incite  to  thought  by 
making  the  lack  of  it  conspicuous  and 
ridiculous,  then  such  work  may  accomplish 
all  the  immediate  ends  of  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, and  at  the  same  time  make  a  con- 
stant approach  toward  its  grammar. 
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To  illustrate  how  a  grammatical  idea  may 
be  approached  from  the  thought  side,  sup- 
pose the  following  to  be  the  assignment  : 

Name  two  essential  qualities  (those  that 
the  object  must  possess),  (i)  of  a  good 
ruler,  (2)  of  a  good  judge,  (3)  of  a  hypo- 
crite, (4)  of  a  hero,  (5)  of  a  deceiver,  (6) 
of  a  scholar,  (7)  of  a  good  workman,  (8) 
of  a  good  servant,  (9)  of  a  friend,  (10)  of 
a  good  son.  Ex. — A  good  ruler  is  firm  and 
just. 

It  is  very  helpful  for  the  child's  think- 
ing to  decide  what  qualities  are  essential 
and  what  are  non-essential  to  a  thing.  Il- 
lustrate this  freely,  discussing  vario.us  qual- 
ities for  each  of  the  objects  named.  For 
instance,  in  connection  with  the  judge,  de- 
cide whether  the  following  qualities  •  are 
essential  or  non-essential: — Wise,  firm,  just, 
honest,  poor,  old,  brave,  sad,  jolly,  large, 
fat,  learned,  ignorant.  In  connection  with 
the  other  persons,  let  the  pupils  decide 
whether  the  following  named  qualities  are 
essential  or  not: — Deceitful,  accurate,  in- 
dustrious, faithful,  true,  affectionate,  obe- 
dient, trusty,  studious,  small,  false,  blue- 
eyed,  cheerful,  helpful,  shameless,  heart- 
less, handsome,  strong,  quick,  slow. 


When  the  sentences  have  been  written 
as  required,  all  the  adjectives  may  be  sep- 
arated into  two  groups  for  each  of  the 
persons  named,  those  adjectives  being 
omitted  which  could  not  apply  at  all,  thus  : 

A  GOOD  SON. 

Essential  qualities.    Non-essential  qualities. 
honest,  poor, 
industrious,  old, 
faithful,  brave, 
true,  sad, 
affectionate,  small, 
obedient,  etc.  blue-eyed,  etc. 

The  foregoing  lesson  is  appropriate  for  a 
class  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  school  year.  It 
paves  the  way  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  qualifying  adjective  ;  it  furnishes  an 
opportunity  and  incentive  for  a  study  of 
the  spelling  of  a  number  of  words;  it  of- 
fers a  chance  to  extend  the  vocabulary  and 
to  make  more  definite  the  meaning  of 
words  already  known;  and,  most  important 
of  all,  it  secures  attention  and  interest  by 
making  it  necessary  to  think,  in  order  to 
write  the  exercises  at  all.  A  point  of  im- 
portance to  the  teacher  is  the  fact  that 
the  lesson  is  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
easily  examined  and  corrected  in  the  class. 


DEVICE  FOR  TEACHING  NUMBER. 

Some  teachers  use  a  number-chart  like 
this  with  good  effect,  changing  the  center 
number  each  day  or  oftener.  It  is  easily 
and  rapidly  used,  and  enables  the  pupils 
to  work  without  being  interrupted  by  the 
teacher's  voice.  She  simply  points  to  the 
figures  and  signs,  thus:  5o-f2,  8,  6,  8,-^5, 
3X4>  3>-i2,  8,  10,  11. 

12  34 
12  +  5 

x  5°  4- 

11  -  6 

10  9  87 

The  teacher  points  to  the  central  num- 
ber, then  to  one  of  the  signs,  and  the  pupil 
performs  the  process  indicated  by  that  sign 
by  each  of  the  numbers  pointed  to  until 
she  points  to  another  sign,  and  then  they 
performed  that  operation  with  each  of  the 
figures  until  another  sign  is  indicated.  _j 


GOOD  SPELLING  LESSON. 

Place  upon  the  board,  or  hang  upon 
the  wall,  a  large  picture,  and  have  the 
children  write  as  words,  not  in  sentences: 

The  things  they  see. 

The  things  they  think  about  because  of 
what  they  see. 

The  action  words  suggested  by  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  pronouns  they  think  of  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

The  adjectives  suggested  by  it. 

There  is  great  need  of  spelling  words 
not  used  in  sentences.  Some  minds  are  so 
constituted  that  in  writing  sentences  the 
thought  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  word  they 
are  writing  that  its  perfect  form  does  not 
concern  them.  There  is  need  of  special, 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  writing  of  words 
by  themselves.  —Journal  of  Education. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note. — Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
Supervision,  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  all 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms. 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad- 
vanced Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organization,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics. — Ed. 


The  Institute  and  the  Rural  Teacher. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  county 
institute  must  be  conducted  chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  the  teacher  of  the  rural  schools. 
The  country  schools  employ  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  of 
any  state  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
fully  three-fourths  of  those  who  attend  the 
institute  are  teachers  in  these  schools. 

The  institute  affords  the  only  profes- 
sional instruction  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
country  teachers  receive. 

What  shall  be  the  nature  of  this  instruc- 
tion? 

When  the  institute  is  of  three  weeks 
duration  there  should  be  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  followed  with  two 
ends  in  view: 

1.  To  teach  how  to  study  a  subject  and 
how  to  prepare  to  teach  a  lesson. 

2.  To  teach  how  to  conduct  a  recitation. 
There  is  not  much  value  that  comes  to 

the  country  school  teacher,  who  needs  in- 
struction on  these  two  points,  from  the 
study  of  psychology  in  any  formal  way 
and  by  the  use  of  a  text-book.  The  funda- 
mental truths  of  psychology  applicable  to 
teaching  can  be  presented  incidentally  by 
an  instructor  who  knows  them,  while  giv- 
ing instruction  on  the  two  topics  mentioned 
above. 

(i)  How  can  the  institute  of  three  weeks 
be  used  to  teach  how  to  study  a  subject? 
It  is  a  criticism  frequently  heard  that 
the  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  schools 
have  so  little  power  to  think.  The  power, 
to  think  is  simply  the  power  to  connect  in 
our  thought  things  that  belong  together, 
and  to  separate  things  that  do  not  belong 
together.  The  entire  process  of  learning  to 
think  is  one  of  discriminating  between 
things  on  the  one  hand  and  of  ap perceiving, 


that  is,  of  uniting  or  synthesizing  knowl- 
edge into  one  whole,  on  the  other. 

Now  the  teachers  come  to  the  institute 
with  some  practice  in  discrimination  or 
separating,  and  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  separate  ideas  in  the  common  school 
branches.  But  it  is  generally  true  that 
they  hold  these  separate  things  in  the 
mind  by  a  conscious  effort  of  the  memory. 
They  do  it  by  "main  force,"  as  we  some- 
times say  in  speaking  of  unskillful  work- 
men. They  have  gathered  and  stored  up 
many  separate  facts  but  they  have  never 
"apperceived"  them;  that  is,  they  have 
never  formed  them  into  a  unity  by  con- 
necting them,  the  one  to  the  other,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  belong.  (In  the  pres- 
ent prevailing  phobia  against  the  use  of  any 
technical  terms  in  speaking  of  the  theory 
or  art  of  teaching,  which  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  not  a  few  of  the  leaders  (?),  and  is 
echoed  by  the  "me-too"  school  journals, 
that  are  bidding  for  the  subscriptions  of 
the  country  school  teachers  by  pandering 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing, it  may  seem  a  reckless  procedure  to 
make  use  of  even  one  technical  term  in 
trying  to  show  how  teachers  can  be  taught 
to  think.  But  there  is  no  word  in  the 
language  that  so  well  expresses  this  unify- 
ing process,  that  is  the  essential  element  in 
thinking,  as  this  word  apperceive.) 

The  institute  of  three  weeks  can  do  great 
things  for  many  of  these  teachers  by  teach- 
ing them  to  make  this  synthesis  of  their 
knowledge.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
use  with  great  profit  the  method  of  outlin- 
ing so  much  abused  by  many  teachers  of 
children.  It  is  an  excellent  device  for 
representing  the  relation  and  dependence 
of  the  ideas  of  a  subject  and  the  unity  of 
all  into  one  system  of  related  ideas.  The 
writer  holds  that  the  academic  instruction 
in  the  institute  should  be  the  grouping  and 
arranging,  that  is,  the  organizing  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  teachers  have  of 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history, 
and  natural  science.  The  device  of  out- 
lining was  invented  for  this  special  object. 
Set  teachers  to  gathering  up  what  they 
know  and  to  arranging  it  into  a  connected 
whole.  This  is  practice  in  thinking  and 
in  learning  how  to  study. 

(2)  The  institute  can  teach  its  members 
how  to  prepare  themselves  for  hearing  a 
recitation.  In  making  this  preparation  the 
following  points  are  to  be  considered: 

a.  What  must  the  pupils  know  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  the  new  thing  they  are  to 
do  to-day? 
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b.  The  teacher  must  have  a  clear  and 
definite  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be 
taught  to-day. 

c.  He  must  see  what  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  this  lesson  both  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  what  is  to  follow,  and  as  a  mental 
discipline.  The  subjects  of  study  are  not 
pursued  in  school  for  their  own  sakes  en- 
tirely, but  as  so  many  different  kinds  of 
discipline  for  the  mind.  The  teacher 
should  see  the  special  office  of  each  sub- 
ject and  seek  to  make  it  perform  that  of- 
fice. This  is  where  a  knowledge  of  mind, 
or  psychology,  is  of  prime  necessity.  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  commanding 
function  of  the  school  is  to  exercise  and  so 
develop  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind, 
the  importance  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  influence  of  the  different 
kinds  of  study  upon  it  becomes  very  ap- 
parent. When  viewed  from  this  stand- 
point the  proud  scorn  and  cheap  wit  of 
the  shallow  minded,  high  and  low  in  the 
profession,  when  they  speak  of  the  relation 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  teaching,  while  they  may  make  the 
vulgar  laugh,  can  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve. 

d.  And  last  of  all,  the  teacher  needs  to 
learn  to  think  through  the  process  he  in- 
tends to  pursue  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lesson.  This  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  some- 
thing like  logical  order  if  the  recitation  is 
to  be  a  shining  success.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  here  recall  advice  very  differ- 
ent from  this  from  a  different  source, 
when  teachers  were  exhorted  to  "go  into 
their  classes  without  knowing  what  they 
intended  to  do,  and  depend  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment  to  direct  their 
course."  But  it  is  not  our  wish  to  trouble 
the  last  hours  of  the  rapidly  dying  false 
prophets  of  this  class.  They  probably 
meant  that  the  teacher  must  not  become  so 
glued  to  a  predetermined  process  of  con- 
ducting the  recitation  that  he  could  not 
seize  upon  and  appropriate  any  unexpected 
suggestion  that  might  come  to  him  in  the 
class,  that  would  help  him  to  better  ac- 
complish his  purpose.  In  this  caution  we 
heartily  join  and  would  say  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  educational  misdemeanors  of 
some  of  these  bad  preachers,  that  their  prac- 
tice is  generally  better  than  their  preach- 
ing. 

(3)  It  is  all  important  that  the  teachers 
at  the  institute  shall  have  much  and  good 
instruction  on  how  to  conduct  a  recita- 
tion. 


The  line  of  study  in  the  preparation  for 
it  suggests  the  order  of  procedure  in  con- 
ducting it. 

1.  There  must  be  a  series  of  questions 
that  shall  call  to  the  minds  of  the  class 
the  knowledge  which  must  serve  as  the 
basis  upon  which  the  recitation  of  the  day, 
must  rest.  This  is  testing  the  pupils' 
readiness  for  the  new  step  to  be  taken. 
For  let  it  be  remembered  that  to  train  the 
child  to  think  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
recitation;  and  that  means  connecting  to- 
gether ideas  that  belong  together. 

2.  Now  let  the  teacher  test  the  pupils' 
preparation  of  the  lesson  of  the  day.  This 
is  the  chief  and  most  important  part  of  the 
recitation.  It  is  not  what  the  teacher  does 
for  the  pupil  but  what  the  pupil  does  for 
himself  that  counts  in  gaining  an  education. 

3.  Then  there  will  be  the  giving  of  new 
and  additional  information  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge. 

4.  Then  there  will  be  the  "  drill,"  when 
needed,  in  order  to  make  strange  ideas 
familiar  by  bringing  them  into  union  with 
ideas  already  known — apperception  again. 

5.  Then  there  is  the  application  of 
knowledge  acquired  to  the  solution  of  new 
problems.  This  is  the  crowning  work  of 
the  recitation.  This  is  where  the  power 
of  independent  thinking  is  developed. 
This  is  where  the  pupil  is  cast  off,  as  it 
were,  and  made  to  paddle  his  canoe  alone. 
Much  of  this  work  he  is  expected  to  do  at 
his  seat,  but  the  recitation  must  lay  it  out 
for  him.  In  this  step  is  included  the  as- 
signing of  the  new  lesson.  Instruction  on 
this  point  should  be  full  and  explicit. 

Now,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  one 
will  be  so  careless  as  to  think  that  we  have 
given  what  should  be  done  in  every  daily 
recitation.  Sometimes  several  recitation 
hours  may  be  taken  up  upon  drill  alone; 
or  upon  accumulating  new  information;  or 
upon  application  of  knowledge  to  the  so- 
lution of  new  questions.  But  what  we 
urge  is  that,  however  long  it  may  take,  some 
systematic  process  like  the  above  should 
be  followed  in  coming  into  a  mastery  of  a 
subject  and  of  the  important  ideas  in  it. 

— Geo.  P.  Brown. 


Another  of  Howard  Pyle's  quaint  articles 
upon  by-gone  celebrities  appears  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  for  June.  It  is  entitled 
"Chapbook  Heroes"  and  relates  the  roman- 
tic stories  of  the  impeachable  Claude  Du- 
val, Jack  Sheppard,  and  Dick  Turpin. 
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To  Instructors  in  Institutes. 

[State  Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa,  has  sent  out 
the  following  suggestions  to  instructors  in  institutes  in 
that  state.  They  seem  to  us  brim  full  of  good  sense, 
and  applicable  to  instructors  in  any  state. — Ed.] 

1.  The  larger  part  of  those  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  institute  are  intending  to 
teach  in  the  rural  districts.  You  will  there- 
fore keep  the  needs  of  these  schools  well 
in  mind.  Encourage  the  teachers  to  talk 
freely  to  you  of  their  difficulties  and  of 
what,  in  their  estimation,  the  rural  schools 
stand  most  in  need.  Do  this  not  only  for 
their  good,  but  for  your  own  enlighten- 
ment. The  teacher  whose  work  is  in  the 
country  school,  needs  to  be  encouraged 
and  stimulated  to  ask  questions,  to  make 
suggestions,  and  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
which  are  perplexing  her.  The  deadest 
kind  of  an  institute  recitation  is  one  in 
which  the  instructor  does  all  the  talking, 
and  the  teachers  sit  in  solemn  silence. 

2.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  your  business  is  simply  to  hear  the 
teachers  recite  what  you  have  given  them 
to  learn.  Fitting  them  to  pass  an  acade- 
mic examination  is  no  part  of  your  work. 
You  are  teaching  teachers,  not  children. 
Your  object  should  be  to  teach  them  how 
to  teach  children. 

Whatever  academic  teaching  there  is 
should  be  practical,  not  theoretical.  How 
can  I  present  this  to  a  class  so  as  to 
awaken  an  interest  and  arouse  their  enthu- 
siasm, should  be  a  constant  inquiry. 

Above  all,  your  instruction  should  arouse 
a  desire  for  something  better  and  higher 
than  mere  routine  work.  Anything  less 
than  this  is  failure.  Send  the  teachers  out 
from  the  institute  hungry  and  thirsty  for 
information  and  they  will  find  for  them- 
selves food  and  drink. 

3.  It  is  part  of  your  work  to  help  teach- 
ers to  learn  how  to  study  a  lesson  in  order 
to  teach  it.  This  is  altogether  different 
from  studying  it  with  a  view  to  hearing 
pupils  recite  it  from  the  book.  You  should 
illustrate  this  difference  and  make  it  clear. 

4.  Let  everything  you  say  have  a  point 
to  it,  but  never  talk  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  hour ;  you  have  no  right 
to  waste  time  which  belongs  to  the  teach- 
ers. Select  for  illustrations  not  the  most 
difficult  points,  which  seldom  come  up  in 
school  work,  but  those  easily  recognized 
and  which  are  of  every-day  occurrence. 
Give  a  regular  class  drill  upon  them  in 
order  to  illustrate  your  methods.  Present 
methods,  as  far  as  possible,  by  actual  ex- 
ample.   Always  bear  this  in  mind:  "In 


order  to  adapt  improved  methods  to  the 
graded  schools,  teachers  must  be  shown 
how  these  methods  can  be  used.  Simply 
telling  teachers  that  these  methods  must 
be  modified  to  suit  their  circumstances  will 
not  do.  It  is  the  province  of  the  instructor 
to  point  out  these  modifications  and  fix  them 
well  in  the  minds  of  unskilled  teachers. 
This  is  the  vital  point  upon  which  our 
teachers  need  help." 

The  following  suggestions  are  com- 
mended to  your  notice  : 

1.  Insist  upon  good  order  in  the  class 
room.  Do  not  allow  the  exercises  to  go  on 
until  you  have  it. 

2.  Conduct  each  exercise  so  as  to  exact 
the  closest  attention  from  the  teachers. 

3.  Prepare  each  exercise  with  great  care 
so  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  consult 
the  text-book. 

4.  Question  the  teachers  so  as  to  obtain 
from  them  their  manner  of  teaching  the 
branch  under  consideration;  criticise  kind- 
ly what  is  faulty;  approve  heartily  what  is 
good,  and  illustrate  what  seems  to  you 
better. 

5.  Enthusiasm  begets  enthusiasm.  Be- 
gin the  exercise  promptly  and  close  it 
promptly,  but  keep  the  interest  alive  from 
beginning  to  end. 

6.  Encourage  teachers  to  ask  questions; 
either  answer  them  fully  and  frankly  your- 
self or  allow  others  to  answer  them;  state 
definitely  what  points  you  wish  teachers  to 
write  in  their  note  books,  and  give  them 
time  in  which  to  record  them;  then  ask 
for  their  attention  again.  Put  soul  and 
brains  into  your  work. 

Henry  Sabin, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


Awards  For  Pxize  Essays. 

In  conformity  with  the  report  of  the 
judges,  The  American  Protective  Tariff 
League  hereby  announces  the  award  of 
prizes  to  senior  college  students  of  1890 
for  essays  on  the  subject:  "The  Applica- 
tion of  the  American  Policy  of  Protection 
to  American  Shipping  Engaged  in  Inter- 
national Commerce."  The  first  prize 
of  $150  has  been  awarded  to  John  Ford, 
Cornell  University,  N.  Y.  The  second 
prize  of  $100  has  been  awarded  to  Carrie 
R.  Gaston,  Swarthmore  College,  Pa  The 
third  prize  of  $50  has  been  awarded  to 
Thomas  A.  C.  Spillane,  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me.  A  silver  medal  for  a  mer- 
itous  essay  has  been  awarded  to  W.  H. 
Young,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS. 

Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  presentng  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions— Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceding 
Issue. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Recreation  in  the  School  Room. 

[Miss  Mary  M.  Hall,  critic  teacher  in  the  primary 
department  of  the  Normal  University,  has  prepared 
for  us  a  description  of  some  of  the  delightful  recrea- 
tions she  practices  with  the  small  children.  We 
think  they  will  interest  our  readers  who  are  primary 
teachers. — Ed.] 

The  following  is  a  simple  march  for  the 
school-room: 

1.  Boys  in  one  line,  girls  in  another. 

2.  March  in  twos  from  the  back  of  the 
room  to  the  front,  up  the  center  aisle. 

3.  First  two  march  to  the  right,  second 
two  to  the  left,  third  two  to  the  right,  fourth 
two  to  the  left,  etc.,  to  the  back  of  the  room. 

4.  Advance  in  fours  up  the  two  center 
aisles.  All  in  the  right  center  aisle  turn  to 
the  right;  all  in  the  left  center  aisle  turn  to 
the  left.    Repeat  this  movement. 

5.  First  two  from  the  right  side  march 
up  the  center  aisle;  first  two  from  left  side 
follow;  second  two  from  right  side  then 
follow;  second  two  from  the  left  side  fol- 
low, etc. 

6.  Advance  in  twos  up  center  aisle.  Re- 
turn to  back  of  the  room. 

7.  First  boy  march  up  center  aisle  fol- 
lowed by  first  girl,  then  second  boy  followed 
by  second  girl,  third  boy  followed  by  third 
girl,  etc. 

8.  All  turn  to  the  right,  march  around 
the  room. 

In  a  broad  outside  aisle,  form  in  two 
parallel  lines,  facing  each  other.  Leaders 
halt,  the  boy  in  one  line  girl  in  the  other. 
Second  boy  passes  first  and  halts  by  side 
of  first.  Second  girl  passes  between  lead- 
ers halts  beside  first  girl;  third  boy  halts 
by  second  boy,  third  girl  by  second  girl, 
etc.  All  the  children  are  then  in  two  par- 
allel lines. 

The  leader  then  marches  forward  through 
the  center  of  the  lines  formed,  the  rest  fol- 
low in  single  file. 


9.  March  around  the  room. 

10.  Single  file  up  the  center.  Boys  then 
turn  to  one  side,  girls  to  the  other. 

11.  Lines  pass  each  other  at  the  back  of 
the  room,  again  at  the  front  of  the  room . 
Repeat  this  movement. 

12.  Partners  meet  at  the  back  of  the 
center  aisle. 

13.  Advance  in  twos. 

14.  March  in  twos  around  the  room. 
Boys  seat  their  partners.  This  occupies 
about  ten  minutes. 


A  march  for  sixteen  children,  twenty- 
four,  or  any  multiple  of  eight  in  a  room 
without  desks. 

1.  Two  lines  meet  at  the  back  of  the 
room  or  stage. 

2.  March  in  twos  up  the  center  of  the 
room  to  the  front.  First  two  turn  to  the 
right,  second  two  to  the  left,  etc.  March 
to  the  back  of  the  room. 

3.  Advance  in  fours.  At  the  front  of 
the  room,  first  four  march  to  the  right, 
second  four  to  the  left,  etc.  March  to  the 
back  of  the  room. 

4.  Advance  in  eights;  at  front  of  room, 
four  march  to  right,  four  to  left,  etc.  Re- 
peat. 

5.  Advance  in  fours  so  that  the  first 
child  in  the  first  four  will  be  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  Halt  and  begin  turning — 
the  child  in  the  center  standing  in  the 
same  place  and  turning  with  the  others. 
The  other  fours  follow  and  do  the  same — 
thus  a  wheel  is  formed. 

To  break  this  wheel,  the  first  four  lead 
off  toward  the  front  of  the  room,  the  other 
four  follow.  The  two  on  the  left  turn  to 
the  left,  two  on  the  right  turn  to  the  right, 
and  all  march  to  the  back  of  the  room. 

Reaching  the  corners  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  they  face  the  corner  diagonally  op- 
posite. 

The  first  two  on  the  right  march  toward 
the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  then  the 
first  two  on  the  left  march  to  the  corner 
diagonally  opposite  them.  Second  two  on 
the  right  follow  the  first  two  on  the  right 
to  the  corner  opposite,  then  second  two  on 
left  follow  their  leaders,  etc. 

On  reaching  the  corners  in  front,  they 
march  toward  the  back  along  the  sides  of 
the  room.  Repeat  this  movement.  This 
may  be  used  with  fours  instead  of  twos. 

6.  Meet  in  fours  at  the  back  and  march 
to  the  front  in  fours.  Repeat. 

7.  The  second  time  they  advance  in 
fours — the  first  four  halt  an  instant  in  the 
center  of  the  room;  the  two  on  the  end 
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march  toward  the  front  corner,  the  other 
two  march  forward,  placing  themselves 
some  distance  apart  but  in  a  line  with  the 
two  near  the  corners.  The  second  four 
advance  and  separate  in  the  same  way. 
The  following  diagram  .will  show  all  the 
children  at  the  close  of  this  movement. 

BACK  OF  ROOM. 
•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 
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FRONT  OF  ROOM. 

No.  1  and  No.  4  now  march  toward  the 
back  of  the  room  between  the  lines.  No. 
2  follows  No.  1  and  No.  3  follows  No.  4. 
Lines  move  forward  and  children  follow 
the  leader  of  the  line. 

The  following  diagram  will  show  this 
movement  in  progress: 


1  4 


1234 

The  leaders  meet  at  the  back  in  the  cen- 
ter, march  up  the  center  in  twos,  the  others 
following. 

On  reaching  the  front  of  the  room,  the 
right  line  turn  to  the  right,  left  line  to  the 
left,  and  march  to  the  back  of  the  room. 

8.  First  child  in  the  right  line  marches  up 
the  center,  first  child  in  left  line  follows, 
then  second  child  in  right,  second  child  in 
left,  etc. 

9.  All  turn  to  the  right,  march  to  the 
back  of  the  room,  make  a  sharp  turn  and 
return  to  the  front.  On  reaching  the  front 
of  the  room,  make  a  sharp  turn  and  return 
to  the  back.  Continue  this  across  the  room. 


The  children  may  at  this  point  pass  to 
their  seats,  or  the  march  may  be  continued, 
by  making  one  large  circle  or  two  small 
ones,  or  by  the  spiral  movement,  etc. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  in  -eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second,  or  Intermediate t 
Form. 


On  the  Spelling  Book. 

Experience  has  confirmed  my  belief  in 
the  use  of  a  good  text-book  as  a  necessity. 
While  I  would  make  judicious  selections 
from  the  history,  geography,  and  reading 
book,  I  would  rely  mainly  upon  the  spell- 
ing book,  since  the  vocabulary  furnished 
by  the  others  is  too  meager. 

There  is,  even  now,  a  conflict  among 
authorities  as  to  the  success  of  our  instruc- 
tion in  this  department.  The  supervisors, 
who  examine  the  written  work  of  our  pu- 
pils at  the  close  of  the  year,  pronounce  it 
very  good,  and  they  cite  results  to  prove  it. 
The  high-school  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
declare  that  the  spelling  of  the  pupils  who 
come  to  them,  and  they  get  a  large  percen- 
tage of  the  best  scholars,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory; and  they  present  facts  which  seem 
to  justify  their  opinions. 

Can  these  diverse  verdicts  be  explained, 
and  if  so  in  what  way?     I  think  they  can. 

The  words  used  by  pupils  in  their  diploma 
examinations  are  words  included  in  the 
vocabulary  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar;  upon  them  they  secure  good  re- 
sults. When,  however,  the  same  boys  and 
girls  go  to  the  high  school,  or  seek  and  se- 
cure positions  in  store  or  office,  they  are 
brought  at  once  in  contact  with  a  new  class 
of  words,  which  are  outside  the  range  of 
their  drill,  and  on  these  they  fail,  and  the 
instruction  in  spelling  is  condemned. 

There  are  "  born  spellers  "  who  may  need 
but  little  instruction.  There  are  those  who 
will  perpetually  remain  "  miserable  spell- 
ers" regardless  of  any  pains  which  may  be 
taken  with  them. 

What  shall  become  of  the  great  majority 
who  come  between  these  two  extremes? 
Drill,  drill,  and  keep  drilling  from  a  text- 
book. Let  the  book  be  a  good  one,  and 
teach  it  well.  The  difference  between  good 
and  bad  teaching  may  be  shown  in  this 
branch  as  well  as  in  any  other. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  if  only  pupils 
are  caused  to  see  words  frequently  they  will 
unconsciously  learn  to  spell  them  correctly. 
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The  idea  is  false.  The  average  pupil  must 
be  drilled  upon  them.  To  illustrate,  I  will 
present  a  case  which  recently  came  under 
my  own  observation.  I  was  sitting  at  the 
desk  of  one  of  my  assistants,  who  has  a 
class  which  had  been  about  nine  weeks  in 
grammar  school.  Upon  the  desk  lay  a  pile 
of  geography  examination  papers,  and  as  I 
glanced  over  them  I  was  so  struck  with  the 
great  variety  of  combinations  used  in  the 
attempt  to  spell  the  word  "  geography " 
that  I  immediately  wrote  down  the  results, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  in  a  class  of 
fifty-four  pupils  there  were  twenty-seven 
different  methods  of  spelling  the  word. 

I  was  amazed.  These  children  had, 
many  of  them,  excellent  teachers.  They 
were  of  average  parentage  and  home  cul- 
ture, and  had  passed  a  good  examination 
upon  entering  the  grammar  school.  More 
than  this,  the  word  in  question  had  been  for 
nine  weeks  before  them  in  the  text-book 
from  which  they  had  been  studying;  but 
since  they  had  not  been  drilled  upon  that 
particular  word  the  results  were  as  I  have 
indicated.  —  Granville  B.  Putnam. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Teaching  Composition  by  Letter  Writing. 

Experience  has  been  the  slow  and  sure 
teacher  to  convince  me  that  letter-writing 
is  the  very  best  means  of  composition  teach- 
ing. 

The  letter-form  is  the  one  which  pupils 
will  use  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
in  all  their  after-life  composing.  Its  prac- 
tical utility  seems  to  appeal  to  them  and 
make  them  work  harder  to  attain  skill. 

The  letter-form  creates  by  its  personal- 
ism  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that 
he  has  an  audience — a  definite  "  somebody 
to  talk  to. "  Consequently  his  thought  has 
not  that  loose,  wandering  tone  which  char- 
acterizes a  composition. 

The  letter-form  allows  room  for  great 
originality,  and  necessitates  sufficient  sim- 
ilarity of  productions  to  make  class  criti- 
cism effective.  The  work  is  so  easy  that  a 
large  proportion  of  it  can  be  well  done. 

Doing  away  with  a  text-book  gives  op- 
portunity to  bring  strongly  before  the  pupil 
the  errors  which  he  actually  does  make, 
without  confusing  him  with  the  errors  he 
might  have  made. 

I  would  give  pupils  something  to  write 
about.  In  this  way  can  be  ingeniously 
worked  in,  points  of  honor,  morality,  and 
etiquette,  not  to  mention  business  letters, 
which  would  at  once  suggest  themselves. 


These  directions  as  to  subjects  make  the 
pupil  grasp  the  thought  and  reflect  on  it 
before  he  begins  to  write,  and  renders  the 
plagiarisms  of  the  average  essay  impossible. 

While  we  acknowledge  that  a  genuine 
letter-writer  is  born,  and  not  made,  we  be- 
lieve in  a  generous  attempt  at  their  con- 
struction, so  long  as  electricity  has  not 
quite  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  letter- 
writing.    —Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg  in  Ed.  News. 


Language  Work. 

The  following  Composition  and  Sen- 
tence Exercises  are  from  No.  3  of  De- 
Garmo's  "Language  Work  Below  the  High 
School."  The  characteristic  of  all  the  les- 
sons in  this  series  of  books  is  that  they 
stimulate  the  pupils  to  think  as  well  as  to 
learn  the  forms  of  thinking, 

COMPOSITION  EXERCISES. 
To  the  Teacher. — We  have  in  this  part  a  new  and 
valuable  kind  of  Composition  Exercise,  the  main 
idea  of  which  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  sentence, 
brought  about  chiefly  by  changing  the  order  of 
words.  In  this  way  the  children  will  soon  secure 
facility  in  varying  and  improving  construction. 
Have  each  decide  which  form  of  the  sentence  seems 
to  him  most  pleasing  and  forcible. 

"  There  were,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
bears  and  wolves  still  to  be  found  within 
the  forests  of  Germany." 

12.  Change  the  order  of  words,  and  be- 
gin with:  1)  Three,  2)  Bears,  3)  Within, 
4)  To  be  found.  Ex. — Three  hundred  years 
ago,  bears  and  wolves  were  still  to  be  found, 
etc. 


"  During  a  thunder-storm  it  is  not  safe  to 
stand  beneath  tall  trees,  for  these  are  often 
struck  by  lightning." 

13.  Change  the  order  of  words  and  be- 
gin with:  1)  //,  2)  To  stand,  3)  Often,  4) 
Lightning,  5)  Beneath.  Ex. — It  is  not  safe 
to  stand  beneath  tall  trees  during,  etc. 


THE  LIGHTNING. 

rTo  the  Teacher. — Insist,  from  the  beginning,  on 
correct  form  in  composition.  The  following  points 
are  the  most  important: 

1.  Pupil's  name  on  upper  right-hand  corner. 

2.  Title  in  center  of  page  and  underlined. 

3.  An  even  margin  at  left  of  page  (say,  one-half 
inch  on  note  paper).  Indentation  of  the  first  line 
of  each  paragraph. 

4.  No  margin  at  right  of  page,  each  line  being 
well  filled  out  (except,  of  course,  the  last  line  of  a 
paragraph,  which  may  end  at  any  place.) 

5.  A  hyphen  at  the  right  to  show  the  division  of 
a  word,  when  the  line  is  not  long  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  of  it  (a  syllable  must  never  be  broken.) 
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6.  A  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  each  sen- 
tence. 

7.  An  interrogation  mark  at  the  close  of  each 
question. 

8.  A  period  at  the  close  of  a  declarative  or  imper- 
ative sentence.  m 

The  mother  of  young  Arthur  lay  very- 
sick  with  fever.  The  doctor  recommended 
cooling  fruits  for  her.  Arthur  hastened  at 
once  into  the  woods  for  blackberries.  The 
dry  was  very  hot.  (It  was,  etc.)  The  boy 
searched  diligently.  The  heat  made  the 
sweat  stand  on  his  forehead.  But  he 
picked  on  patiently.  The  basket  was  finally 
full  of  the  choicest  berries.  Then  he 
thought  to  rest  a  little  in  the  shadow  of  a 
tall  oak.  There  arose,  suddenly,  a  thunder 
storm.  Fierce  lightning  flashed  through 
the  sky.  The  voice  of  the  thunder  re- 
sounded louder  and  louder.  Streaming  rain 
soon  fell  upon  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The 
joy  of  the  boy  was  now  turned  to  fear.  For 
a  time  he  sat  crying  under  the  oak.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  at  the  right  moment,  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  remain  under  tall  trees  during 
a  thunder-storm.  He,  therefore,  seized  his 
basket  quickly  and  hastened  away.  Sud- 
denly a  bright  flash  came  and  the  thunder 
quickly  followed  (was  followed).  The  boy 
looked  around  terrified.  There  lay  the  oak 
shattered  upon  the  ground.  Arthur  arrived 
at  home,  wet  through,  but  the  mother  recov- 
ered. She  was  very  grateful  to  her  dear 
son. 

14.  Change  the  order  of  words,  begin- 
ning the  sentences  with  the  italicized 
words.    Ex. — Young  Arthur's  mother,  etc. 


THE  ADJECTIVE  USED  AS  A  NOUN. 

SENTENCE  EXERCISES. 
To  the  Teacher. — Exercises  15-18  give  the  pupil 
drill  in  distinguishing  the  adjective  used  as  a  noun. 

WHAT  THE  BEE  TEACHES. 

The  prudent  provide  for  the  future.  The 
diligent  will  always  have  food.  The  lazy 
must  suffer  want.  The  skillful  are  every- 
where honored.  The  diligent  are  always 
happy.  Even  the  small  must  not  be  light- 
ly valued.  Through  it  the  great  is  often 
produced.  The  useful  and  the  good  often 
lie  deeply  concealed. 

15.  Write  down  the  adjectives  that  are 
used  as  nouns.    Ex. — Prudent,  etc. 


16.  Use  each  of  these  words  again  as  an 
adjective,  supplying  an  appropriate  noun. 
Ex. — A  prude  tit  man  provides  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


Wicked  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
sins.  Just  men  inherit  eternal  life.  Rich 
people  and  poor  people  must  live  side  by 
side.  As  the  old  birds  sing  the  young  birds 
twitter.  Young  people  are  taught.  Old 
people  are  honored.  The  innocent  man 
must  often  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Almighty 
God  protects  us.  A  timid  boy  flees  before 
his  own  shadow.   A  wise  man  often  yields. 

17.  From  these  sentences  drop  the  sub- 
jects and  use  their  modifying  adjectives  as 
nouns.  Ex. — The  wicked  will  be  punished 
for  their  sins. 

18.  Find  sentences  in  your  Reader  in 
which  adjectives  are  used  as  nouns,  and 
tell  what  nouns  they  stand  for. 

COMPOSITION  EXERCISES. 
THE  CITY  MOUSE  AND  THE  FIELD  MOUSE. 

A  city  mouse  once  took  a  walk.  She  met 
on  the  way  her  friend,  the  field  mouse. 
While  with  her  friend  she  satisfied  her  hun- 
ger with  acorns,  barley,  and  nuts.  The  field 
mouse  became  the  guest  of  the  city  mouse, 
not  long  after.  Here '  she  was  fed  with  the 
finest  dainties.  Then  thought  she,  "If  I  only 
had  such  good  living!"  At  this  moment, 
however,  the  cook  entered  the  pantry.  The 
city  mouse  ran  quickly  back  into  her  hole. 
The  field  mouse  was  not  so  fortunate.  She 
ran  hither  and  thither,  and  the  cook  once 
came  near  striking  her  dead.  Finally  the 
danger  was  past.  The  city  mouse  came  out 
once  more  and  said,  "Now  we  can  have  a 
good  time  again."  But  the  field  mouse  an- 
swered, "I  would  rather  live  a  humble  life 
and  be  safe,  than  to  feed  on  dainties  and 
live  in  constant  danger,"  {than  to  live,  etc.) 
-  19.  Begin  the  sentences  with  the  itali- 
cized words. 


Model  Reading. 

The  following  concensus  of  educational 
opinion  was  collected  some  years  ago  by  a 
teacher  connected  with  the  staff  of  one  of 
the  Canadian  Normal  schools.  The  her- 
etical doctrine  had  been  advanced  that  the 
teacher  of  reading  in  public  school  classes 
should  never,  on  any  account,  permit  his 
pupils  to  imitate  his  own  reading;  that  all 
imitation  is  wrong  and  useless;  that  the 
correct  manner  of  reading  should  be  ques- 
tioned out  of  the  pupil;  that  the  pupil 
should  be  so  deeply  inspired  with  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  as  to  give  sponta- 
neously the  correct  expression  of  the 
thought  and  feeling,  etc.,  etc.,  usque  ad 
?iausea?n.  In  opposition  to  this  the  writer 
contended  that  this  method  was  contrary 
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to  all  experience  in  the  learning  of  any 
spoken  language,  that  it  involved  a  foolish 
waste  of  time,  that  it  turned  the  reading 
lesson  into  a  dry,  monotonous  piece  of 
cross-examination,  that  it  afforded  a  con- 
venient refuge  for  teachers  who  could  not 
themselves  read  expressively,  that  actual 
experiment  proved  it  a  total  failure  both 
with  juvenile  pupils  and  with  students  in 
training,  and  that  the  leading  authorities 
had  steadfastly  set  their  faces  against  it  and 
recommended  model  reading  by  the  teacher 
as  the  best  means  of  securing  good  reading 
by  the  pupils.  In  support  of  the  latter 
statement,  the  following  condensed  extracts 
were  compiled;  and,  as  reading  continues 
to  be  the  worst  taught  subject  on  the  On- 
tario program  of  studies,  in  public  and  high 
schools,  and  as  the  model  and  normal 
schools  seem  as  yet  unable  to  cope  with 
this  deficiency  to  any  adequate  extent,  per- 
haps it  may  be  useful  to  lay  these  extracts 
before  the  teaching  fraternity. 

Fitch,  p.  210. — (i).  First  it  is  well  to 
"read  the  passage  aloud"  very  carefully 
with  "the  proper  intonation,"  requiring  the 
scholars  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  book  and 
lo  follow  the  teacher,  pointing  out  word  by 
word  as  he  utters  it. 

2.  Next  "a  simultaneous  exercise"  is  often 
found  very  useful.  The  teacher  reads  the 
lesson  again  and  asks  the  whole  class  to 
read  it  with  him  slowly,  etc. 

3.  Third  step:  Call  upon  "the  class  to 
read  the  lesson  simultaneously"  without  the 
teacher. 

4.  Challenge  the  scholars  one  after  an- 
other to  read,  etc. 

5.  Close  the  books  and  give  a  few  sim- 
ple questions,  etc. 

Currie,  p.  324. — To  produce  good  read- 
ing, instruction,  imitation  and  practice  must 
all  contribute.  Page  329 — The  acquisition 
of  a  good  style  of  reading  is  "mainly  the 
result;  of  imitation."  Page  330  et  seq. — 
When  the  teacher  has  explained  to  his  class 
how  a  passage  should  be  read,  or  when  he 
wishes  it  to  be  better  read  by  them,  "he 
should  himself  read  it,"  that  they  may  ob- 
serve his  modulations;  and  this  should  be 
a  thing  not  of  occasional,  but  of  very  fre- 
quent and  regular  occurrence  .  .  .;  he 
should  also  read  to  them  from  some  suita- 
ble work  of  general  interest  .  .  .;  it 
keeps  before  them  "an  example  of  reading 
applied"  .  .  .  where  there  is  no  model 
held  up  for  his  imitation  .  .  .  practice 
is  as  likely  to  confirm  (in  the  pupil)  a  bad 
style  as  to  impart  a  good  one. 


Robinson,  p.  4. — "Rule  of  Imitation." 
The  great  means  to  produce  correct  expres- 
sion in  reading  may  be  said  to  consist  in  a 
steady  adherence  to  one  rule — the  Rule  of 
Imitation;  i.  €.,  to  reading  the  sentence  as 
it  ought  to  be  read,  and  causing  the  child 
to  exercise  his  powers  of  imitation  upon 
the  model  thus  placed  before  him.  Read- 
ing after  all .  is  but  cultivated  talking,  and 
"must,  of  necessity,  be  acquired,"  as  speak- 
ing itself  is,  "by  imitation."  .  .  .  Two 
ways  to  apply  the  rule,  (1)  master  reads,, 
the  child  listens;  (2)  both  read  together. 
.  .  .  Children  not  taught  to  group  the 
words  naturally.  The  only  true  remedy  for 
this  defect  is  .  .  .  "reading  the  sen- 
tence as  it  ought  to  be  read,"  so  that  the 
child  may  have  something  tangible  by 
means  of  which  he  may  discover  and  cor- 
rect his  errors. 

Wickersham,  p.  227  of  "Methods  of  In- 
struction." Expression. — Two  ways  ( 1  ) 
The  teacher  may  read  correctly  and  require 
his  pupils  to  imitate  him.  (2)  Rules  may  be 
given  which  can  be  learned  and  followed  in 
reading.  Rules  can  be  of  little  use  to  chil- 
dren just  beginning  to  read.  "The  teacher 
must  instruct  them  mainly  by  using  their 
powers  of  imitation."  His  voice  must  be 
their  constant  model.  Faults  of  reading 
should  be  prevented  by  showing  what  is 
right.  .  .  All  descriptions  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  voice  .  .  .  will  be  unmean- 
ing, unless  the  sound  described  be  itself 
exhibited.  This  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing by  imitation  is  applicable  not  only  to 
young  learners,  but  must  be  used  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  instruction.  .  . 
Such  rules  as  express  the  laws  of  taste,  the 
teacher  is  at  liberty  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  He  must  "always 
exemplify  them"  by  his  own  reading.  .  . 
They  do  not,  when  thus  presented,  destroy 
the  pupils' individuality  .  .  .  but  leave 
room  for  the  display  of  his  own  genius.  He 
"must  show  them"  what  is  right,  and  pati- 
ently train  them  to  do  it.  "He  must  give 
them,  in  his  own  delivery,  a  fit  model  for 
imitation." 

Gladman,  p.  39. — It  is  common  enough 
to  find  children  falling  into  a  monotonous 
and  labored  style.  The  best  remedy  is 
"Pattern  Reading"  by  the  teacher.  .  . 
Let  the  teacher  show  his  pupils  how  to  place 
the  emphasis,  and  see  that  they  carry  out 
his  directions.  .  .  "Show  them  how"  to 
read  the  sentence,  and  "make  them  imitate 
you." 
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P.  47.  "Reading  in  a  Junior  class." — 1. 
Arouse  interest  by  a  word  or  two  of  intro- 
duction. 

2.  Pronounce  each  word  distinctly,  but 
not  too  loudly,  and  "cause  the  class  to  im- 
itate you,"  either  simultaneously  or  indi- 
vidually, according  to  your  discretion. 

3.  Read  the  sentence  slowly.  Let  the 
children  imitate  you. 

4.  Correct  errors — see  that  they  are  rec- 
tified by  the  pupils. 

5.  Require  individual  pupils  to  read  the 
same  sentence.  See  that  errors  of  pronun- 
ciation and  articulation  are  corrected. 

6.  Vary  your  plan  slightly  by  any  device 
likely  to  awaken  attention;  e.  g.,  call  on  a 
good  reader  to  give  the  sentence  instead  of 
reading  it  yourself. 

7.  Make  the  children  understand  what 
they  are  reading.  Give  questions  and  ex- 
planations. But  "remember  the  object"  in 
a  reading  class  "is  to  teach  reading."  This 
is  best  done  by  practice. 

"Reading  in  a  Higher  Class." — 1.  Allow 
the  pupils  to  look  over  the  lesson  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  under  supervision — pupils 
write  out  difficult  words  (on  the  B.  B.). 

2.  Teacher  goes  through  the  whole  les- 
son, correcting  errors,  furnishing  needful 
explanations  and  illustrations,  and  "show- 
ing how  the  various  sentences  ought  to  be 
rendered." 

3.  Give  class  practice — break  up  into 
sections — (each  section  to  read  both  indi- 
vidually and  simultaneously). 

4.  Dictation  lesson  follows  this  exercise. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts,  neces- 
sarily mutilated  by  condensation,  that  the 
leading  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  and  Amer- 
ican writers  on  Method  are  unanimous  in 
recommending  imitation  as  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  securing  good  reading.  And 
it  will  require  something  stronger  than  the 
authority  of  the  Boston  School  of  Elocu- 
tion to  overthrow  such  clear  testimony, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  experience  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

—  C.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  in  Can.  Jour,  of  Ed. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  carry  in 
his  mind  the  idea  that  these  authors  would 
all  insist  upon  a  comprehension  by  the  pu- 
pil of  the  meaning  of  what  is  to  be  read 
before  the  practice  recommended  is  en- 
tered upon.  Knowing  the  meaning,  if  they 
then  fail  to  properly  express  it,  the  teacher 
must  resort  to  giving  the  example  and  re- 
quiring the  pupil  to  imitate. 


"  Biography  is  the  aluhabet  of  history." 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  a7;d  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Practice  in  Use  of  Pronouns. 

Place  these  pronouns  on  the  blackboard 
in  a  vertical  column,  the  objective  forms 
being  placed  in  another  column  to  the 
right.  The  grouping  in  like  forms  will 
lead  the  pupil  to  associate  those  having 
similar  uses  and  thus  prepare  for  the  un- 
conscious generalizations  that  are  sure  to 
be  made  by  all  intelligent  children.  One 
good  way  to  teach  the  correct  use  is  to 
use  blanks  similar  to  the  one  given  below. 
These  should  be  made  with  great  care,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  constructions  in  which 
mistakes  most  commonly  occur.  Prof.  S. 
Y.  Gillan,  of  Milwaukee  Normal  school, 
made  the  sample  given  below,  and  used 
it  in  his  institute  work.  Very  few  teachers 
in  any  institute  were  able  to  fill  it  out  cor- 
rectly. Of  course  it  is  too  difficult  for 
young  pupils. 

Another  good  way  to  lead  pupils  to  use 
these  pronouns  freely,  naturally,  and  cor- 
rectly is  to  have  them  write  personations, 
using  /,  he,  -she,  or  they,  instead  of  the  name. 
A  pronoun  is  given  to  the  entire  class,  and 
each  one  is  at  liberty  to  personate  a  person, 
an  animal,  a  country,  a  city,  or  any  object 
of  interest.  Have  some  pupils  copy  their 
compositions  on  the  blackboard,  while 
the  rest  read  theirs.  Each  personation  is 
read  from  the  board  by  its  owner,  while 
the  teacher  and  other  pupils  note  the 
spelling,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  clear- 
ness of  expression,  etc.  To  vary  the  ex- 
ercises, have  some  other  pupil  read  the 
same  personation,  changing  the  person  of 
the  pronoun.  For  instance,  in  "  A  Great 
Queen,"  change  "  she  "  to  "  I."  Have  sim- 
ilar sketches  written,  using  nouns,  and  then 
have  the  pupils  quickly  substitute  pronouns 
for  nouns. 

Another  way  to  secure  habits  of  correct 
usage  is  to  read  quickly  such  sentences 

as:  "  Mother  says  that  Bert  and  and 

  and    may  go."    Then  have  a 

pupil  repeat  promptly,  inserting  the  pro- 
nouns you  indicate  with  the  pointer.  If 
he  selects  the  wrong  form  call  on  another, 
without  telling  just  where  the  mistake  is. 
When  this  sentence  has  been  mastered, 
give  another.  Allow  no  dawdling.  A  con- 
cert review  of  the  lesson  sometimes  serves 
to  impress  the  lesson.  Let  the  pupils  pre- 
pare similar  blanks  as  tests. 
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Fill  each  blank  in  the  following  sentences 
with  one  of  these  words:  "  he,"  "  she," 
"him,"  "her,"  "I,"  "me." 

1.  She  says  that  you  and  ....  may  go. 

2.  Let  not  him  boast  that  puts  his  armor 
on,  but  ....  that  takes  it  off. 

3.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  either 
you  nor  .... 

4  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no 

wise  cast  out. 

5.  Who  ate  the  oranges?    It  was  .... 

6.  You  and  ....  and  ....  will  manage 
the  affair. 

7.  If  I  were  ....  I  would  resist. 

8.  Was  it  ... .  that  I  say?  No  it  was  .... 

9.  Will  you  let  Mary  and  ....  go  home  ? 

10.  When  you  saw  ....  and  ....  we 
were  walking. 

n.  May  ....  and  ....  read  this  letter. 

12.  She  wants  ...  and  ....  to  be 
prompt. 

13.  Oh  no,  my  child,  'twas  not  in  war; 
And  ....  that  kills  a  single  man, 
His  neighbors  all  abhor. 

14.  Look  at  Lucy  and  . .  . . ;  we  are  run- 
ning. 

15.  If  you  will  let  George  and  ....  sit 
together  we  shall  be  quiet. 

16.  It  is  neither  ....  nor  ....  that  is 
wanted. 

17  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a 

pillar  in  the  temple. 

18.  That  is  wholesome  doctrine  for  .... 
Americans. 

19.  It  is  not  ....  but  ....  whom  he 
seeks  to  please. 

20.  Did  you  say  that  ....  or  ....  were 
chosen. 

21.  She  told  Helen  and  ....  boys  to 
speak  plainly. 

22.  Let  none  touch  it  but  ....  who  are 
clean. 

23.  It  was  ....  whom  you  saw. 

24.  Could  it  not  have  been  ....  who  did 
the  mischief? 

25.  Whom  did  he  call?  ....  girls. 

Fill  the  following  with  "who"  or  "whom." 

26.  He  knew  not  .  .> . .  they  were. 

27.  He  married  a  French  lady  ....  they 
say  was  very  witty. 

28.  . .   .  do  men  say  that  I  am? 

29.  I  see  the  man  ....  I  think  is  to 
make  the  speech. 

30  is  it  you  wish  to  see. 

31  He  is  not  the  man  ....  I  sup- 
posed he  was. 

32  do  you  wish  to  see  ? 

33.  She  is  a  lady  ....  I  know  will  inter- 
est you. 


Reviewing  Arithmetic. 

As  Mr.  Gillan  very  clearly  demonstrates 
in  his  article  in  this  number,  there  are 
three  lines  of  work  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic. We  will  not  stop  here  to  repeat 
them  but  refer  the  reader  to  page  465. 

Have  we  any  other  purpose  than  those 
there  mentioned  when  we  enter  upon  the 
review  of  the  year's  work  ? 

(1)  Nothing  will  be  gained  in  the  first 
line  (training  the  child  to  reason)  by  the 
review,  that  could  not  be  gained  equally 
well  in  advanced  study. 

(2)  It  will  be  of  some  profit,  un- 
doubtedly, to  recall  the  different  processes 
that  have  been  employed  in  the  different 
topics  studied  during  the  year.  How  to 
divide  one  fraction  by  another, — how  to 
divide  one  decimal  by  another, — how  to 
compute  interest,  how  to  extract  square 
root,  etc.,  etc.,  may  have  been  studied  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  some  of  these  processes 
may  have  been  partially  forgotten  and  a 
review  will  refresh  the  memory,  and  in- 
crease the  tenacity  of  its  hold  upon  them. 

This  is  the  kind  of  review  usually  prac- 
ticed in  the  schools,  and  it  is  a  valuable 
thing  to  do.  It  is  especially  valuable  with 
pupils  that  have  not  yet  attained  to  that 
degree  of  mental  growth  that  enables  them 
to  see  the  thread  of  unity  running  through 
all  the  processes,  and  how  they  are  related 
to  each  other.  Indeed,  with  such  pupils, 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  purpose  of  the 
review.  There  is  but  little  need  of  going 
through  the  explanation  of  the  processes 
again,  provided  that  has  been  well  done 
and  the  pupil  has  once  seen  the  truth  of 
them.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  going 
through  those  explanations  many  times, 
until  the  fuller  development  of  the  reason- 
ing power  has  come. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  a  child  or 
adult  can  follow  an  analysis,  step  by  step, 
as  it  is  worked  in  the  class  under  the  lead 
of  the  teacher,  before  he  can  work  it  out 
alone.  Many  of  the  demonstrations  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  indeed 
most  of  them,  made  in  even  the  higher 
grades  are  remembered  processes,  rather  than 
valid  acts  of  continuous  reasoning.  These 
remembered  processes  of  explanation  or 
analysis  are  not  of  much  worth.  In  this 
early  stage  the  essential  thing  is  to  know 
how  to  perform  the  various  operations 
readily  and  accurately.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  children  and  youth  devote  much  time 
in  some  of  our  better  schools,  in  seeming 
to  give  explanations  and  analysis  that  do 
not  really  explain  anything  whatever  to  the 
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pupil.  We  venture  the  assertion,  from  ob- 
;  servations  made,  that  one-half  of  the 
j  young  women  who  demonstrate  proposi- 
tions in  geometry,  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  country,  do  not  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  to  themselves.  They 
remember  the  steps  in  the  process  in  their 
order  and  recite  them.  The  mathematical 
necessity  of  the  final  conclusion  is  not 
seen  to  be  a  necessity  by  them. 

Now  there  is  a  difference  between  slowly 
and  carefully  working  out  the  steps  in  a 
process,  one  by  one,  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  teacher,  and  committing 
them  to  memory.  As  was  said  above,  the 
pupil  can  see  the  necessity  of  the  success- 
ive steps  as  they  are  revealed  to  him  one 
by  one,  long  before  he  can  see  the  entire 
chain  of  logical  reasoning,  or  conduct  such 
a  process  of  reasoning  by  himself.  So  we 
conclude  that  for  the  lower  grades  of 
school  the  review  should  be  largely  con- 
fined to  refreshing  the  memory  upon  pro- 
cesses by  applying  them  in  examples  where 
little  logical  reasoning  is  demanded. 


But  let  us  suppose  that  the  pupils  are 
old  enough  to  master  the  reasoning,  what 
then  can  the  review  do  ?  It  can  do  a  work 
not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gillan's  paper.  This 
is  to  join  all  the  different  topics  in  arith- 
metic so  far  as  studied,  into  a  system  and 
see  them  as  one  logically  connected  whole. 
This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  The 
writer  remembers  that  he  had  taught  two 
terms  of  school  and  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  before  he  was  able  to  see  the  unity 
and  necessity  of  the  different  rules  in  per- 
centage. They  were,  until  then,  but  re- 
jmembered  processes.  He  knew  how,  but 
'did  not  know  when  to  use  them. 

A  review  in  the  higher  grades  should, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  pupil  to  do 
it,  consist  in  synthesizing,  joining  into  one 
connected  whole,  the  different  rules  and 
processes.  When  he  is  able  to  do  this  the 
explanation  or  analysis  of  each  process 
becomes  perfectly  clear  and  evident.  It  is 
seen  to  be  necessarily  true,  because  his 
logical  eyes  are  open.  Until  these  open 
one  might  as  well  talk  to  a  blind  man  of 
color  as  to  require  of  a  pupil  a  mathemat- 
ical demonstration  that  shall  reveal  to  him 
a  necessary  conclusion. 


Was  it  Good  Teaching  ? 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

Dear  Sir. — Under  the  above  heading 
ippears  an  excellent  piece  in  your  May 


number,  and  as  it  brings  vividly  before  my 
mind  a  scene  in  our  public  school  which  I, 
as  a  newly  elected  member  of  the  board, 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  before  see- 
ing your  article,  and  therefore  without  any 
thought  of  remembering  it,  I  will,  how- 
ever, try  to  picture  the  scene  as  I  can  best 
recall  it. 

The  program  clock  gave  a  tap,  where- 
upon some  eight  or  ten  children,  ranging 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  promptly 
arose,  stepped  forward,  and  occupied  the 
recitation  seat  which  had  been  vacated  by 
the  preceding  class  at  the  same  signal. 
One  little  girl  handed  a  book  to  me  and 
another  one  handed  one  to  the  teach- 
er, who  said  "books  open:'  (Now,  it  so 
happened  that  the  subject  was  Insurance, 
and  also  that  I  do  some  business  in  that 
line.  The  teacher  did  not  know  that  I  was 
to  be  there  when  the  lesson  was  assigned, 
therefore  there  was  no  collusion.) 

Teacher. — Frank,  problem  7th. 

Frank  reads  as  follows:  A  factory  worth 
$75,000  is  insured  for  two-thirds  of  its 
value  at  1%  per  cent,  how  much  is  the 
premium? 

Tr. — What  is  meant  by  premium? 

Frank. — The  premium  is  what  the  man 
pays  to  have  the  property  insured. 

Tr. — What  man  pays  it? 
— The  one  who  owns  the  property. 

Tr. — Drop  the  word  premium  out  of  the 
question  and  use  your  own  words. 

Frank,  after  a  moment's  thought,  reads, 
How  much  must  he  pay  for  having  prop- 
erty insured? 

Tr. — Good.  Solve. 

F.  (Carrying  all  numbers  in  his  mind)— . 
One-third  of  $75,000  is  $25,000,  two-thirds 
is  $50,000;  1  per  cent  of  $50,000  is  $500, 
and  %  percent  of  $50,000  is  $125;  there- 
fore 1%  per  cent  is  $625,  the  premium, 
or  the  part  he  has  to  pay. 

Tr.— That  will  do.  Byron,  how  much 
will  the  owner  lose  if  the  property  should 
burn? 

Byron.— All  of  it. 

(Teacher's  face  without  expression  as  to 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  and  other 
members  of  the  class  quietly  telling  to  the 
teacher  by  their  eyes  that  something  is 
wrong.) 

Tr. — What  was  the  use  of  insuring  if  he 
is  to  lose  it  when  it  burns? 
B. — I  do  not  know. 

Tr.— Byron,  does  your  father  have  his 
house  insured? 
B. — Yes,  sir. 
•TV.— What  for? 
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B. — So  that  if  it  should  burn  he  would 
get  pay  for  it. 

Tr. — How  much  would  he  get? 

B. — All  that  it  was  worth. 

Tr. — Rest  a  minute.  Maude,  what  do 
you  say  to  that? 

Maude. — I  should  think  he  would  get 
just  what  it  was  insured  for. 

Tr. — Byron,  what  do  you  say  to  that? 

B. — I  guess  that  is  right. 

Tr. — Then  how  much  would  he  lose? 

B. — If  he  was  insured  for  two-thirds  its 
value  he  would  lose  the  other  third. 

Tr.— Is  that  all? 

B.  — Yes,  sir. 

Tr. — Who  can  see  some  other  loss? 
Many  hands  go  up. 

Tr. — Mabel  (whose  hand  was  not  up), 
you  tell. 

Mabel. — I  do  not  see. 
Tr. — William. 

William. — He  would  also  lose  the  part 
paid  as  premium. 

Tr. — Good.    John,  have  we  a  factory  in 
this  town? 
John. — Yes  sir;  the  furniture  factory. 
Tr. — Suppose  it  is  the  one  meant  in  this 
problem,  how  much  would  Mr.  S.  lose? 
/.— $75,625. 

Tr. — Cora,  how  much  would  be  paid  to 
Mr.  S? 

Cora. — $50,000. 
Tr. — Who  pays  it? 

C.  — The  agent. 

Tr.  (To  the  visitor) — Mr.  C,  could  you 
afford  to  do  that? 

Visitor  (amused). — Hardly. 
Tr. — Cora,  what  say  you  now? 

C.  — I  meant  he  would  pay  for  the  com- 
pany. 

Tr. — Don,  to  whom  is  the  premium 
paid? 

Don. — To  the  agent. 

Tr. — What  does  he  do  with  it? 

D.  — Keeps  it. 
Tr. — Who  sees? 
Many  hands. 

Tr. — Charles,  you  may  tell. 

Charles. — He  keeps  a  part  and  sends  a 
part  to  the  company. 

Tr. — How  does  he  know  how  much  to 
keep? 

Chas. — I  suppose  it  is  agreed  on  what 
per  cent  he  shall  have. 

7>.-^In  this  problem,  suppose  he  is  enti- 
tled to  10  per  cent,  how  much  would  he  get? 

Chas. — One  per  cent  of  $625  is  $6.25, 
and  10  per  cent  is  $62.50. 

And  thus  the  recitation  went  on,  taking 
up  new  problems,  finding  new  expressions, 


such  as  survey  and  policy,  for  which  there 
was  a  charge  of  $1.50  in  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. The  meaning  of  these  new  words 
were  brought  out,  thus  getting  a  recitation 
without  the  pupils  being  aware  that  they 
were  doing  anything  more  than  having  a 
friendly  chat  with  their  teacher,  into  which 
I  was  gradually  drawn  by  numerous  ap- 
peals to  me.  Thus  a  number  of  problems 
were  disposed  of,  each  one  being  under 
the  head  of  written  problems,  and  }  et 
those  little  fellows  carried  the  numbers  in 
their  minds,  giving  correct  solutions.  It 
is,  perhaps,  well  to  notice  the  moral  side 
of  this  recitation.  The  question,  Why  in- 
sure for  only  two-thirds  value?  was  asked. 
This  brought  out  various  answers.  Some 
thought  the  owner  would  not  want  to  pay 
so  much  premium.  Some  thought  the 
agent  would  not  insure  for  more,  to  which 
came  the  reply  that  the  more  it  was  in- 
sured for  the  more  would  the  agent  get. 
Some  one  suggested  that  there  would  be  a 
temptation  to  burn,  and  from  this  was  j 
asked  why  should  not  the  agent  prevail 
upon  the  people  to  insure  for  more  than  it 
was  worth?  and  would  an  honest  agent  do 
that?  I  asked  how  many  could  see  another 
good  reason  why  it  was  not  to  the  agent's 
interest  to  do  so?  This  was  not  so  evi- 
dent, but  it  was  finally  developed  that  the 
company  would  be  likely  to  dismiss  such 
an  agent.  Finally  the  adjuster  of  lossesl 
was  spoken  of,  and  thus  this  recitation  ] 
went  on  with  the  utmost  freedom,  each  one 
seeming  full  of  interest  in  the  subject,  until! 
the  relentless  program  clock  gave  warning 
that  all  must  pass.  It  is  fair  to  state  that 
it  was  their  first  recitation  in  this  subject.  . 

Mr.  Editor,  do  we  have  good  teaching 
in  Illinois? 

Altamont,  III.  — D.  B.  Cade,  i 


Degradation  of  our  Politics. 

The  April  Forum  contains  a  notable  pos- 
thumus  article,  by  the  late  President  Bar- 
nard, of  Columbia  College,  on  the  degra- 
dation of  our  politics,  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  substitution  of  personal  reward 
for  public  duty  as  the  prime  motive  of 
political  activity  has  changed  the  whole 
character  of  our  government  to  so  great 
a  degree  that  it  is  no  longer  a  republic  but 
an  oligarchy  of  machine  politics;  and  the 
popular  conception  of  the  functions  ofj 
government  has  itself  undergone  a  change. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all 
President  Barnard's  writings. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

[This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
to  contribute  to  it.  Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if 
it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order.— [Ed. 


Queries. 

1.  Do  heads  grow  with  advancing  age? 

2.  Is  it  true  that  the  Chinese  are  our  antipodes? 

3.  Where  are  the  days  and  nights  always  equal? 

4.  Does  the  Mississippi  river  flow  up  hill?  what 
makes  it? 

5.  Is  the  level  of  the  Caspian  sea  above  or  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean?  why?  how  much? 

6.  At  what  time  between  5  and  6  o'clock  is  the 
minute  hand  3  times  as  far  from  5  as  the  hour  hand 
is  to  6. 

7.  What  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth 
would  cause  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  pass  through 
your  home? 

8.  At  what  time  in  the  day  and  week  would  it  be 
possible  for  one  to  "jump  into  next  week?"  which 
way  would  he  jump? 

9.  The  sun  never  comes  more  than  23^  degrees 
north  of  the  Equator.  Why  does  it  rise  north  of 
east  in  summer,  at  a  place  45  degrees  north? 

10.  Is  a  degree  of  latitude  of  the  same  length  on 
all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface?  why?  What  is  true 
in  this  regard  of  degrees  of  longitude?  why? 

11.  Why  does  it  take  seven  days  longer  for  the 
sun  to  go  from  the  Equator  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  return  than  to  go  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  return? 

12.  The  population  of  a  town  was  7,600  in  1850, 
in  1870  it  was  found  to  be  9,196.  If  the  increase 
per  cent  during  the  first  decade  was  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  last,  what  was  this  per  cent? 

13.  There  is  corn  now  in  a  crib  and  corn  is  run- 
ning in  also,  from  a  shoot,  at  a  uniform  rate.  Eight 
men  can  clear  the  crib  in  2  hours,  but  12  men  can 
clear  it  in  20  minutes.  How  long  will  it  take  5  men? 

14.  I  have  an  inch  board  10  ft.  long,  16  in.  wide 
at  one  end,  and  7  in  at  the  other:  How  far  from  the 
larger  end  must  it  be  cut  straight  across,  so  the 
solidity  of  the  larger  end  will  be  twice  the  smaller? 

15.  What  would  be  some  of  the  results  if  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  should  be  converted  into  an  in- 
land sea?  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  this  by  con- 
necting the  desert  with  the  ocean  by  means  of  a 
canal? 

16.  The  expense  of  constructing  a  railroad  is 
$2,000,000,  two-fifths  of  which  was  borrowed  on 
mortgage  at  5  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  three- 
fifths  was  held  in  shares.  What  must  be  the  aver- 
age weekly  receipts  so  as  to  pay  the  shareholders  4 
per  cent,  the  expenses  of  working  the  road  being  55 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts? 


The  following  from  the  New  York  Tribune  cer- 
tainly comes  under  the  heading  "Quaintlets:" 
r^OACHMAN. — A  coachman  having,  as  he  be- 
^  lieves,  the  best  city  references,  10  years  in  one 
place,  believes  himself  incapable  and  incompetent, 
but  willing  to  please;  is  married;  age  37;  has  a 
small  family.    Address  255  West  30th  St. 


Answers. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hobart,  of  Altamont,  sends 
the  following  answers  to  Nos.  2  and  3  in 
May  number: 

2.  A  $100  bond  at  7  per  cent  interest,  payable 
semi-annually  and  due  in  20  years  yields  $7  per  year, 
or  $2>lA  m  Slx  months,  so  that  the  problem  amounts 
to  about  this:  What  principal  at  8  per  cent  will 
yield  $7  a  year?  Dividing  the  given  interest,  $7, 
by  the  interest  on  $1  for  the  given  time,  I  year,  at 
the  given  rate,  8  per  cent,  gives  87^,  which  shows 
how  much  must  be  paid  for  one  $100  bond.  In 
$30,000  worth  there  are  three  hundred  $100  bonds. 
Since  one  bond  must  be  bought  for  $8714,  300  bonds 
must  be  bought  for  300  X  87^  =  $26,250. 

3.  The  third  means  nothing.  If  it  means  any- 
thing, I  fail  to  see  it.  Does  the  expression  "I  can 
insure  my  house  for  $25"  mean  that  $25  is  the  risk 
taken  by  the  Company  or  the  premium  that  he  pays 
annually?  Does  the  expression  "Or  permanently 
by  paying  down  12  annual  premiums,"  mean  for- 
ever or  only  during  his  lifetime?  If  the  former,  the 
solution  involves  infinity  and  at  once  becomes  ab- 
surd. If  the  latter  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  how 
long  he  is  going  to  live.  Please  throw  some  light 
on  this  problem. 


The  following  is  a  solution  of  No.  t,  page 
445,  May  number,  without  the  use  of  alge- 
braic symbols.  The  name  of  the  author 
was  not  on  the  paper  containing  the  solu- 
tion and  has  been  lost. 

Solutions  have  also  been  received  from 
J.  C.  Burk,  of  Crowell,  Neb.;  James  L. 
Lester,  of  Ferguson  Mo.;  Curtis  P.  Coe 
of  Richfield  Kas.,  and  M.  M.  Alden,  of 
Earlville  111.,  and  F.  E.  Hobart,  Altamont: 

1.  To  make  the  Sp.  Gr.  1,  I  oz.  of  the  whole 
must  displace  1  oz.  water. 

1  oz.  of  lead  will  displace  x\oz-  water;  1  oz.  copper 
will  displace  \  oz.  water;  1  oz.  cork  will  displace  4 
oz.  water;  1  oz.  lead  leaves  \\  oz.  watei  too  much; 
1  oz.  copper  leaves  %og.  water  too  much;  1  oz.  cork 
displaces  3  oz.  water  too  much;  .•.  3  oz.  lead  re- 
quires ^  oz.  cork,  and  3  oz.  copper  requires  f  oz 
of  cork;  \  oz.  copper  requires  \  of  |-  oz.  or  oz. 
cork.  There  remains  12  oz.  —  ¥8¥  oz.  =  n||oz. 
cork  for  the  lead.  It  requires  as  many  times  3  oz. 
lead  as  nf|-  oz.  cork  contains  ^  oz.  or  times  3 
oz.,  which  is  39^  oz.  Ans.  39^  oz.  lead. 

ANOTHER  SOLUTION. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  a  substance  is  found  by  dividing  its 
weight  in  air  by  the  weight  of  the  water  it  displaces; 
hence  12  oz.  cork  sp.  gr.  £  displaces  48  oz.  water; 
\  oz.  copper  sp.  gr.  9  displaces  oz.  water.  Let  x 
=  weight  of  lead;  xoz.  leadsp.gr.  11  displaces^- oz. 
water;  and  since  a  floating  solid  displaces  a  quan- 
tity of  water  equal  to  its  own  weight,  we  have  the 
following  equation: 

12  oz.  -f-  \  oz.  -f  x  oz.  =  48  oz.  -f-  ^¥  oz.  -|-  ^T  oz. 
Whence  x  —  T\  =  35y°-  oz. 
11  x  —  x  =  39xi- 
iox  =  39i£- 

x  =  39^  oz.  Answer. 

Decatur,  III.  — J.  H.  Coonradt. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Pastoral. 


To  the  re??iaining  eighteen  of  the  class  of  i8go — a  broken  flock — and  to  the  memory  of  her  who  has  just 
been  taken  by  the  Good  Shepherd  to  the  11  green  pastures  and  still  waters''1  of  Paradise,  their  teacher  dedi- 
cates these  verses. 

Scene. — A  Roman  noble's  estate  in  Syria,  near  Damascus.    Time. — A.  D.  98.    Paulus. — Overseer  of  estate, 
a  Roman  Christian.    Judith. — A  Shepherdess,  a  Jewish  Christian.    Salome. — Sister  of  Judith. 


The  night  comes  on  with  storm; 
Are  all  the  flock  from  hill  and  wold, 
Now  gathered  in  protecting  fold, 

From  wolves  secure,  and  warm? 

JUDITH. 

One  lamb  alone  I  seek, — 
Not  seen  since  y ester  midday  sun; 
And  when  last  seen,  the  gentle  one 

Was  weary,  faint  and  weak. 


O  faithless  shepherdess, 
Still  careless  of  thy  precious  trust! 
The  watchful  keeper,  tender,  just, 

Thrice  helps  in  sore  distress. 

JUDITH. 

Nay,  Master;  winged  with  hope, 
Unchecked  by  fear,  both  night  and  day, 
The  copse  I  searched,  the  broad  highway, 

The  vale  and  wooded  slope. 

Once,  'mid  the  shadows  drear, 
Methought  the  lamb's  faint  cry  I  heard; 
'Twas  but  the  dream-song  of  a  bird, — 

Hope  wronged  my  listening  ear. 

Orion  blazed  on  high, 
His  shafts  the  leafy  glade  pierced  through, 
The  lamb's  white  form  seemed  full  in  view, 

Hope  wronged  my  eager  eye. 

While  I  bring  home  the  flock, 
My  sister,  strong  of  heart  and  limb, 
The  hill-top  searches  and  the  dim, 

Deep  valley  walled  the  rock. 


God  help  the  lamb  this  night! 
A  hopeless  grief  is  ever  mute; 
This  faith  breathe  through  thy  mellow  flute, 

"God  doeth  all  things  right." 

(Flute  music,  "The  Shepherdess."    Salome  enters.) 

What  tidings  thou,  fair  maid? 
For  sure  thy  joy-enkindled  face 
Speaks  true  of  heaven's  abounding  grace: 

Say,  whither  hath  she  strayed? 


Eastward,  on  rising  ground, 
A  threatening  cloud-bank  slowly  rolled, 
Its  base  fresh  washed  in  sea  of  gold, 

Its  top  with  gloom  dark-crowned. 

Above,  the  Eastern  Star 
Hung  calmly  poised  on  verge  of  day; 
One  bright  point  blotted  out,  one  ray 

Eclipsed  forevermore. 

PAULUS. 

That  ray  eclipsed  bodes  death; 
Heaven  oft  to  man  his  future  shows 
By  portents  big  with  coming  woes: — 

In  God's  hand  is  our  breath. 


Awe-stricken,  thence  I  strayed: 
By  rough  and  rugged  paths,  footsore, 
I  reached  a  valley's  rocky  floor, 

O'er-hung  with  cypress  shade. 

The  sun  high  noon  had  passed, 
When  here  our  missing  lamb  was  found, 
Sick,  wounded,  on  the  chilling  ground, 

Her  life-flood  ebbing  fast. 

I  kneeled  to  lift  her  form, 
When  lo!  soft,  opalescent  tides 
Illumined  the  valley's  caverned  sides, 

With  radiance  mild  and  warm. 

Joy  quenched  my  power  to  move; 
A  man — an  angel — by  us  stood; — 
Upon  his  brow  was  writ,  "Our  God;" 

Upon  his  breast,  "Is  Love." 

He  touched  the  stricken  one. — 
Hope  smiled  on  her  with  heavenly  charms; 
He  stooped  and  took  her  in  his  arms, — 

Snow-white  our  lost  lamb  shone. 

Sweet  singing  filled  the  air, — 
"Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep, 
From  which  none  ever  wake  to  weep;" — 

I  bowed  to  earth  in  prayer. 

But  when  I  looked  around, 
The  angel  and  our  lamb  were  gone; 
Back  to  the  flock  I  come  alone. 

O  shall  our  lamb  be  found? 


0  wondrous  news  I  bring! 

Through  glen,  o'er  cliff  still  wandering  on, 
I  passed  the  night:  at  flushing  dawn, 

1  rested  by  a  spring. 


Now  is  our  loved  one  blest! 
It  was  the  King;  in  passing  by, 
He  heard  the  lamb's  low,  pleading  cry, 

And  took  her  to  His  breast. 
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From  Pharpar's  grassy  mead, 
And  Hermon's  cedar-scented  hill, 
"To  pastures  green  and  waters  still" 

The  Prince  His  lambs  doth  lead. 

O  flock  bereaved,  to  you 
God  sends  a  promise  true. 

To  us  it  is  not  given 
To  bring  her  back  from  heaven  to  earth; 
But  ye  to  her,  by  gracious  birth, 

May  be  restored  in  heaven. 

Ere  Night,  on  drowsy  wing, 
Her  slumberous  balm  shall  bring, 
Lift  up  your  hearts  and  sing 
With  Israel's  shepherd  king! 

SALOME. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 

JUDITH. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  He 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

PAULUS. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou  art 
with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

— Ellen  Varne. 


From  Our  Chicago  Correspondent.  N 

OBSERVATION. 

The  foregoing  word  has  been  heard  many 
times  at  the  various  meetings  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity  during  the  past  few  month. 
Few  teachers  in  this  vicinity  seem  to  get 
any  idea  of  its  pedagogical  meaning.  Some 
adopt  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  line  of 
observation,  without  study  and  without 
thought,  and  their  ridiculous  performances 
serve  up  material  for  others  who  wield 
sharp  tongues  and  who  wish  to  oppose 
what  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  un- 
derstand. The  vast  majority  of  teachers 
— and  unfortunately  these  are  they  who 
think  only  on  the  lines  of  their  grade  work 
and  as  soon  as  they  learn  it  think  no  more 
— look  upon  "observation"  as  a  vagary  of 
such  cranks  as  Parker,  Bright,  Cora  Lewis, 
et  al.,  and  smile  significantly  and  crushing- 
ly.  Some  of  them  "have  taught  seventeen 
years,"  and  know.  Now  when  a  person 
has  taught  seventeen  years  he  ough't  to 
know,  and  the  above  mentioned  company 
need  not  fool  away  their  precious  time  try- 
ing to  implant  their  cranky  notions.  A 
representative  of  this  sort  of  teacher  said 
recently,  "I  have  taught  five  years  in  one 
of  the  city  schools,  and  have  not  spent  an 
hour  on  school  work  outside  of  school 
hours."  "Have  not  spent  an  hour  in  pre- 
paring your  lessons?"  "No,  I  don't  have 
to  prepare  any  lessons.    I  know  them  all." 

But  to  the  subject.  There  are  some 
good  things  bearing  upon  it  in  a  book  re- 


cently published  by  Appleton  &  Co.  The 
book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  ten  lectures 
delivered  before  the  teachers  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Some  of  us  heard  all  of  the  addresses  when 
first  delivered,  and  have  heard  several  of 
them  two  or  three  times,  still  this  book  has 
a  wonderful  freshness  and  interest  no  mat- 
ter to  what  part  of  it  one  opens.  It  is  vig- 
orous in  style,  and  still  poetic;  its  senti- 
ments are  broad,  kindly,  helpful;  the  wri- 
ter goes  straight  to  the  mark,  and  never 
covers  his  thought  with  obscure  verbiage. 
It  will  take  rank  with  the  very  best  addi- 
tions to  our  pedagogical  literature  during 
the  past  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  follow- 
ing are  cited  as  showing  the  author's  sen- 
timents on  the  importance  of  observation 
in  children: 

"The  first  conscious  act  of  the  child's  awakening 
intelligence  is  to  observe — to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch. 
How  vague  and  shadowy  the  procession  that  passes 
over  his  tender  sensorium!  And  yet  these  sensations 
are  to  be  the  alphabet  by  which  the  world  and  its 
occupants  are  to  be  revealed  to  him.  His  reason- 
ings and  conclusions  thereon  shall  constitute  his 
wisdom;  and  the  conduct  to  which  they  shall  lead 
him  be  the  determination  of  his  usefulness  and  the 
condition  of  his  happiness.  To  observe,  to  think, 
to  do— the  three  elements  of  all  progress  without 
whose  perfect  blending  all  education  must  be  sadly 
deficient  and  incomplete,  and  our  best  efforts  illus- 
ory and  ineffective — in  sweet  accord  they  unite  dur- 
ing the  early  years  when  the  young  being  is  adjust- 
ing itself  to  its  new  surroundings  and  getting  its 
powers  of  body  and  mind  well  in  hand  for  the  out- 
stretching life;  and  how  ready  the  reward  to  his 
ever-delightsome  efforts!  With  no  motive  power 
but  his  own  natural  desires,  no  guidance  save  their 
speediest  gratification,  his  advance  both  in  knowl- 
edge and  power,  might  well  put  to  blush  the  ma- 
turer  guardians  of  his  later  life,  [hear,  hear.]  And 
if,  upon  his  entering  school,  we  are  to  be  of  service 
in  leading  him  by  wiser  ways,  it  will  be,  not  by 
checking  his  childish  curiosity,  but  by  giving  it 
surer  direction. — Not  by  calling  a  halt  to  his  new- 
born powers,  but  by  directing  him  how  he  may  ob- 
serve more  accurately,  think  more  clearly,  and  act 
more  efficiently  because  more  wisely."  [hear,  hear.] 
##*  ***** 

"At  every  step  of  his  progress,  even  to  make 
progress  possible,  there  must  be  something  new, 
something  for  the  pupil  to  handle,  examine,  to  find 
out  for  himself;  something  for  him  to  think,  to  rea- 
son about;  something  for  him  to  devise,  to  invent, 
to  do;  some  desirable  purpose  to  accomplish." 

**** 

"Till  the  mind  has  somewhat  furnished  itself  with 
ideas,  hanging  its  walls  with  pictures,  and  storing 
its  secret  cells  with  abstractions  for  study  and  con- 
templation, the  thought  must  come  as  a  suggestion 
of  the  senses,  those  silent  but  watchful  messengers 
waiting  ever  upon  our  waking  hours  to  minister  to 
our  needs  and  pleasures,  and  making  report  of  aught 
that  may  concern  our  welfare." 

**** 

"To  observe,  to  think,  to  do,  in  sweet  succession 
till  almost  blended  into  one,  are  still  the  threads  of 
that  golden  cord  by  which  the  pupil  is  guided 
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through  the  mazes  of  ignorance  to  the  light  of  in- 
telligent life." 

**** 

"Especially  is  geography  open  to  this  intelligent 
work,  affording  opportunity  for  careful  observation 
from  which  is  derived  rich  food  for  thought  and  re- 
flection, leading  to  useful  and  educating  action." 

*##•* 

"We  should  seek  by  some  means  to  cultivate  in 
our  pupils  a  quicker  and  more  accurate  perception; 
a  clearer  and  closer  logic;  a  sounder  judgment;  a 
nicer  and  truer  taste;  a  wiser  forecast,  and  a  more 
skillful  adaption  of  means  to  ends;  how  better  to 
observe,  to  think,  to  do;  to  show  him  that,  whatever 
his  advantages,  the  true  man  is  always  the  self  made 
man;  that  the  highest  acquisition  is  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  his  powers  of  body  and  mind;  and  in  a 
free  land  the  only  wise  ruler  is  he  who  can  control 
all  three  powers,  and  direct  them  to  high  and  noble 
ends." 

Now,  dear  friends,  who  "have  taught 
seventeen  years  and  know,"  are  these  sen- 
timents of  George  Howland  true  or  not? 
Shall  children  be  trained  "to  observe,  to 
think,  to  do?"  Shall  they  be  trained  to  the 
"full  possession  of  all  their  powers?"  Shall 
they  be  trained  to  "observe  more  accur- 
ately" than  when  they  come  to  us  because 
"their  reasonings  and  conclusions  upon 
what  they  see,  hear,  and  touch,  are  to  con- 
stitute their  wisdom?"  How  shall  this 
training  ever  be  accomplished  by  eternally 
hammering  upon  symbols? 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Howland's  real 
sentiments  are  on  record  in  these  "Practi- 
cal Hints  for  Teachers,"  as  they  will  cor- 
rect false  impressions  as  to  his  views  upon 
the  training  of  children  to  careful  observa- 
tion, and  upon  the  teaching  of  science  in 
Our  high  schools.  —An  Observer. 

Chicago,  April  18,  1890. 


Southern  Secession. 

When  the  sober  common-sense  of  the 
educational  South  makes  itself  heard  we 
learn,  as  we  supposed  we  should,  that  the 
teachers  of  the  South  do  not  propose 
to  secede  from  the  educational  union  of 
the  states.  A  Southern  Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation will  probably  be  organized, — as  it 
ought  to  be.  New  England  has  its  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  North  Central  Plain  will 
ere  long  have  one  for  this  great  center  of 
educational  activity.  And  before  another 
decade,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Nat- 
ional Association  will  be  a  body  of  dele- 
gates from  the  different  states  of  the  Union, 
and  that  the  great  mass  meeting  feature  of 
the  present  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
time  has  certainly  gone  by  when  a  pri- 
vate letter  written  by  one  lady  to  another 
can  "  cause  the  teachers  and  people  of  the 


South  to  flee  from  their  legitimate  inheri- 
tance,"— as  a  southern  educational  journal 
aptly  puts  it. 

The  South  is  doing  great  things  for  the 
education  of  her  people:  She  needs  the 
assistance  of  the  North  and  we  need  the 
assistance  of  the  South.  There  is  no  North, 
no  South,  no  East,  and  no  West  in  matters 
of  education.  It  is  by  means  of  one  com- 
mon education  that  all  sections  will  be 
bound  inseparably  together  in  a  political 
and  social  union.  We  hope  that  all  talk 
about  secession  will  be  rebuked  as  it  ought 
to  be,  wherever  it  may  be  heard. 


Can  The  Farmers  Afford  to  Lower  the  Grade  of 
Their  Schools? 

The  farmers  complain,  and  with  some  jus- 
tice it  may  be  conceded,  that  they  are  not 
adequately  represented  in  the  law  making 
bodies  of  state  and  nation.  But  do  they 
think  that  their  political  and  social  influ- 
ence will  be  enlarged  by  their  limiting  the 
education  of  their  children,  or  by  lowering 
its  quality?  The  source  of  power  in  this 
country  is  knowledge.  The  well-informed 
man  who  has  a  well-trained  will,  secures 
the  good  positions,  wields  the  influence, 
exerts  the  power.  The  ignorant  man  is 
necessarily  thrown  into  the  background. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  anybody's  manip- 
ulation or  scheming:  It  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  conditions  of  things.  The  ig- 
norant part  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try will  govern  the  intellectual  part  when 
water  runs  up  hill,  and  not  before. 

Now  what  do  these  farmers  desire  for 
their  children?  Do  they  want  to  see  them 
trampled  under  foot  when  they  are  grown 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  by  persons 
belonging  to 'other  classes?  This  will  just 
as  certainly  be  the  result  as  effect  follows 
cause,  if  they  depreciate  the  quality,  or 
diminish  the  quantity  of  the  education 
they  give  their  children.  The  enlightened 
citizen  schools  his  boy  because  when  the 
boy  becomes  a  man  he  wants  him  to  stand 
among  men,  to  have  influence,  to  exert 
some  power.  If  the  boy  is  reared  in  ig- 
norance, or  has  only  an  uncertain  smatter- 
ing of  rudimentary  knowledge,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  somebody's  slave  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  farmers  are  very  unwise  in 
reducing  the  compensation  of  their  teach- 
ers. The  rural  districts  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  need  the  very  best  teaching  in  or- 
der that  the  farmers  may  be  fit  to  hold 
their  own  in  life. 
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Nebraska  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Nebraska  State  Association  of  Su- 
perintendents and  Principals  met  as  per 
call  of  executive  committee,  Monday  even- 
ing, March  24,  at  Windsor  Hotel,  Lincoln, 
President  Hughes  in  the  chair. 

A  general  opinion  was  found  to  prevail 
that  steps  should  be  taken  toward  chang- 
ing the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

Association  met  at  8:30  on  Tuesday  a. 
m.,  President  Hughes  in  the  chair.  H.  R. 
Corbett  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Records 
and  Reports  proposed  the  following  system 
of  rules  for  records  and  reports  in  graded 
schools,  which  was  adopted. 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS. 

1.  Every  pupil,  upon  entering  the  school,  pre- 
pared with  books  and  other  requisites  for  doing  his 
work,  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school, 
and  his  record  shall  be  preserved  and  made  to  form 
a  part  of  the  record  of  the  school  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues a  member,  whether  it  be  for  one  day,  one 
week,  or  one  term. 

2.  The  year  shall  be  the  unit  of  enrollment,  and 
the  short  vacations  shall  not  affect  the  above  rule 
of  membership. 

3.  Use  pen  and  ink  in  keeping  the  record  and  in 
making  all  reports. 

4.  Enroll  the  pupils  in  each  class  separately  and 
in  alphabetical  order. 

5.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  making  out  reports, 
it  is  recommended  that  daily  reports  be  kept  on  the 
basis  of  the  half- day  session. 

6.  The  average  membership  shall  be  found  by 
dividing  the  whole  number  of  days  of  membership 
by  the  number  of  days  taught. 

7.  The  average  daily  attendance  shall  be  found 
by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  days  of  attend- 
ance by  the  number  of  days  taught. 

8.  The  per  cent  of  punctuality  shall  be  found  by 
subtracting  the  number  of  tardinesses  from  the 
whole  number  of  half  days  attendance,  multiply- 
ing by  one  hundred  and  dividing  by  the  whole 
number  of  half  days  of  attendance. 

9.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  shall  be  found  by 
dividing  one  hundred  times  the  whole  number  of 
days  of  attendance  by  the  whole  number  of  days  of 
membership. 

10.  Give  two  decimal  places  in  making  up  aver- 
age membership,  average  attendance,  per  cent  of 
attendance,  and  per  cent  of  punctuality. 

11.  The  sum  of  the  membership  at  last  report  and 
those  received  by  original  entry,  re-entry,  and 
transfer,  make  up  the  total  monthly  enrollment  and 
this  must  agree  with  the  register. 

The  difference  between  the  total  enrollment  and 
the  sums  of  those  lost  by  the  various  causes  will 
give  the  membership  at  date,  and  this  must  agree 
with  the  register. 

12.  Every  pupil  who  shall  have  been  present 
during  half  or  more  than  half  of  a  given  session 
shall  be  accounted  present  for  that  session,  subject 
to  the  rule  for  tardiness;  otherwise  he  shall  be  ac- 
counted.absent. 


13.  An  attending  pupil  shall  be  accounted  tardy 
unless  he  shall  be  in  his  seat  at  the  exact  time  fixed 
for  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

At  the  following  session  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  report  was  adopted,  which 
we  will  publish  next  month. 


School  Mistress '  Club. 

The  School- Mistress'  Club  of  Illinois 
held  its  sixth  regular  meeting  at  the  Board 
of  Education  rooms  in  Chicago,  May  2. 

The  attendance  of  members  was  good, 
and  by  invitation  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
Young,  there  were  present  members  of  the 
Women's  Club,  and  the  Eclectic  Club,  of 
Chicago,  who  participated  freely  in  the 
discussion  of  papers,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  meeting. 

The  subject  of  the  morning  paper,  "A 
Course  in  Literature  for  Teachers,"  was 
ably  presented  by  Miss  Isabella  F.  Goudy 
of  Bloomington. 

The  essayist  emphasized  the  importance 
of  a  systematic,  well  selected  course  of 
reading  as  essential  in  professional  train- 
ing, and  recommended  the  preparation  of 
a  course  by  the  Club.  The  subject  elicited 
general  and  interesting  discussion,  and  will 
be  brought  before  the  Club  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, with  the  expectation  that  something 
tangible,  and  practical  will  be  evolved 
from  its  consideration. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Martha  J.  Buck,  of 
the  S.  N.  University,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Education  of  the  Conscience,"  which  set 
forth  the  importance  of  developing  the 
child's  moral  nature,  that  he  may  become 
self-reliant,  and  capable  of  correct  judg- 
ment where  conscience  dictates,  or  defines 
the  standard  of  moral  conduct.  The  paper 
was  strong,  and  full  of  valuable  thoughts 
and  suggestions. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  Chicago; 
first  vice-president,  Prof.  Sue  M.  D.  Fry, 
Bloomington;  second  vice-president,  Miss 
Martha  J.  Buck,  Carbondale;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Miss  Vaughn,  Chicago. 

In  the  evening  the  S.  M.  C.  and  the  Ec- 
lectic Club  were  tendered  a  reception  by 
Mrs.  Young,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
R.  Walsh,  on  Calumet  Ave.  They  were  en- 
tertained with  an  excellent  paper  on  Mad- 
am George  Sand  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Mitchell,  a 
member  of  Board  of  Education,  Chicago, 
followed  by  conversation  and  refreshments. 

The  S.  M.  C.  is  growing  in  numbers  and 
strength,  and  we  believe  that  as  a  factor  in 
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the  educational  forces  of  the  state  it  will 
not  be  among  the  least.  Different  sections 
of  the  state,  and  different  departments  of 
education  are  represented  in  its  member- 
ship, s. 


The  Georgia  State  Teachers'  Meeting. 

Supt.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  111., 
attended  the  state  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
teachers,  April  29,  and  hands  us  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  impressions  received: 

"If  any  one  doubts  there  is  a  new  South, 
let  him  attend  one  of  their  educational 
gatherings  as  I  did  last  month,  and  he  will 
be  convinced  of  the  fact.  The  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  of  Georgia,  met  this  year 
at  Columbus,  April  29.  Columbus  is  a  ty- 
pical southern  city,  170  miles  southwest  of 
Atlanta.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
forty  thousand,  and  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures.  It  is  a  city  of  great  wealth 
and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  reflect 
the  type  of  southern  architecture  before 
the  war,  as  it  cannot  be  found  in  any  other 
city  in  Georgia. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Association  con- 
tinued four  days.  I  have  never  been  pres- 
ent at  an  educational  meeting  in  any  part 
of  the  country  at  which  there  were  more 
able  papers,  or  more  earnest  discussion 
than  took  place  there.  The  weather  was 
warm,  but  all  were  so  earnest  that  the  large 
Opera  House  was  crowded  at  each  session. 

The  Association  was  attended  by  more 
than  three  hundred  Georgia  teachers.  They 
were  the  men  who  manage  school  affairs 
in  the  state — superintendents  and  leading 
teachers,  and  I  want  to  say,  they  were 
among  the  ablest,  most  learned,  most  zeal- 
ous educational  men  I  have  ever  met  any- 
where. They  were  generally  graduates  of 
colleges;  they  Were  men  who  have  expended 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  study  of  school 
affairs,  and  they  were  remarkably  zealous. 
I  was  surprised  at  this,  and  yet  I  am  not 
commending  them  too  highly.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  body  of  men 
superior  to  those  now  in  control  of  educa- 
tional matters  in  Georgia, — men  like  Slay- 
ton,  Lane,  and  Noyse,  of  Atlanta;  Baker 
and  Thigpen,  of  Savanna;  Chappell,  of 
Columbus;  Evans,  of  Augusta;  Glenn,  of 
Ebberton;  Smith,  of  LaGrange;  and  many 
others  of  equal  note.  The  exhibit  of  school 
work  was  equal,  in  every  respect  to  that 
shown  at  our  State  Fair  last  year.  The 
people  of  the  South  understand  that  the 
secret  spring  of  power  in  the  North  is  in 
her  free  schools,  and  they  are  determined, 


so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  to  secure 
this  power  in  the  future.  These  men  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  state,  and  so  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  better,  grander,  greater  nation 
in  the  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past." 


From  a  School  Officer. 
Friend  Brown. — 

I  have  been  testing  the  sentiment  of  the 
Indiana  trustees  with  a  view  of  forming  a 
"School  Officers'  Annex"  to  the  Indiana 
Teachers'  Association.  Favorable  replies 
come  in  from  all  quarters.  The  great  lack 
among  us  seems  to  be  a  clear  idea  of  the 
purpose  and  aim  of  the  school.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  could  meet  with  those  who  rep- 
resent the  best  educational  thought  of  our 
state,  and  assimilate  the  educational  good- 
ies served  at  the  Association,  we  would  be 
better  able  to  intelligently  "do  the  state 
some  service."    What  say? 

Warsaw,  Ind.  — Back  Number. 


From  Kansas. 

The  state  convention  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  Kansas  was  held  at  Hutchin- 
son May  14  and  15.  It  was  a  large  and  in- 
esting  meeting.  State  Supt.  Winans  pre- 
sided, and  through  his  efficiency  a  large 
amount  of  business  was  dispatched. 

Kansas  is  enthusiastically  loyal  to  every- 
thing Kansan.  The  result  of  this  spirit  is 
an  educational  activity  throughout  the 
state  that  is  phenomenal.  They  will  send 
a  delegation  from  2,000  to  3,000  strong  to 
the  St.  Paul  meeting. 

Prof.  Canfield  has  a  most  hearty  home 
endorsement,  as  he  richly  deserves. 


A  New  Feature  of  This  Journal. 

Nearly  all  of  the  states  in  which  The 
Journal  circulates  most  widely  require 
that  Physiology  and  Hygiene  be  taught  in 
all  the  common  schools,  and  especially  that 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system  be  thoroughly  taught  in 
them. 

In  order  to  help  in  the  realization  of  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  The  Journal 
will,  in  each  issue,  contain  suggestions  to 
teachers  upon  both  the  matter  to  be  taught 
from  month  to  month,  and  the  method  of 
teaching  it. 
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Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

The  manager  is  now  ready  to  furnish 
questions  on  the  work  of  either  year.  Cer- 
tificates, diplomas,  and  seals  will  be  sent 
to  those  entitled  to  them  on  receipt  of 
question  sheets  properly  filled  out. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  readings 
for  the  year  beginning  September  i,  1890: 

1.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing. 

2.  Hawthorne  and  his  Friends. 

3.  Baldwin's  Psychology  and  Education. 
(For  readers  of  past  years.) 

The  second  book  has  been  prepared  es- 
pecially for  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
Circle.    It  will  contain: 

1.  A  preface  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards. 

2.  An  introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  A. 
Beers,  of  Yale  College. 

3.  Selections  from  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  writings  of  Hawthorne,  Whit- 
tier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
and  Longfellow.  A  portrait  of  each  author 
will  be  included. 

4.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  each 
author,  together  with  lists  of  references  for 
more  extended  reading  if  desired. 

The  Directors  believe  that  this  book 
will  be  the  best  collection  of  American 
literature  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents that  has  ever  been  published.  It 
will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  summer  insti- 
tutes.   Price  will  be  about  $1*30  per  copy. 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  has  met 
with  such  an  enthusiastic  reception  all 
over  the  state  that  it  has  been  continued 
for  another  year.  It  is  believed  that  no 
young  teacher  can  do  a  better  thing  for 
himself  than  to  master  this  book. 

There  are  now  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers in  the  state  who  have  read  the  books  of 
the  Reading  Circle  for  several  years.  To 
accommodate  such  persons,  the  third  book 
has  been  selected.  It  will  be  understood 
that  no  one  will  be  required  to  read  both 
Nos.  1  and  5.  Select  the  one  that  you 
prefer. 

To  show  that  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Illinois  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  is  not 
confined  to  teachers,  the  following  extract 
is  given  from  a  letter  received  from  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Catlin,  of  Monmouth,  Illinois: 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  course  for  1890. 
I  think  the  two  books  are  the  most  interesting  I 
ever  read.  I  do  not  see  how  any  teacher  can  afford 
not  to  belong  to  the  Circle.  I  am  not  a  teacher  and 
never  expect  to  be,  but  I  have  children  in  school." 

— E.  A.  Gastman,  Man. 

Decatur,  III.,  May  20,  1890. 


The  New  Book  Company. 

As  will  be  seen  in  our  advertising  pages, 
four  of  the  great  school  book  houses  have 
combined  into  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  The  American  Book  Company.  It  in- 
vites an  open  and  honorable  competition 
both  in  quality  and  price  of  school  books. 
It  promises  reasonable  economy  in  the 
production  of  school  books,  and  to  sell 
them  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  similar 
books  can  be  sold  in  any  country. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers have  sold  their  school  book  plant  to 
the  new  company,  and  that  the  Indiana 
Book  Company  have  also  sold  out  to  them. 

How  this  combination  will  effect  the 
educational  interest  of  the  company  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  There  are  certainly  no 
good  reasons  for  the  attacks  that  are  occa- 
sionally appearing  in  the  public  press  upon 
this  new  company,  and  it  will  be  safe  to 
attribute  them  to  the  instigation  of  inter- 
ested parties. 


Frank  H.  Hall. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  of  West  Aurora,  111., 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  and  has  accepted.  This  takes 
from  active  work  in  the  public  schools  one 
of  the  most  devoted,  capable,  and  efficient 
men  in  the  state.  The  appointment  is  an 
excellent  one  for  the  unfortunate  children 
in  that  institution,  and  the  action  of  the 
board  will  be  universally  approved.  But 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  the  state  has  lost  by  this  change. 
We  are  now  in  a  period  of  educational 
transition  that  is  critical,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  services  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Hall,  who  care  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  truth  than  for  any  personal  ag- 
grandizement. But  it  is  so  ordered,  and  we 
will  all  submit  with  what  grace  we  have,  and 
wish  him  the  highest  success  in  his  new  field. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Monday  night  all  the  teachers  of  last 
year  were  re-elected,  and  Prof.  R.  B.  Ander- 
son as  principal.  Prof.  Anderson  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  appointment  to  this, 
his  fourth  year,  as  principal  of  our  public 
schools.  It  is  an  evidence  that  his  work 
here  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
ple as  an  instructor,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Education  appreciate  good  work  in  the 
schools,  and  when  they  have  a  competent 
man  propose  to  keep  him. — Carlinville  (III.) 

Democrat. 
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Northern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. 

This  body  held  its  spring  session  in 
Rock  Island,  April  25.  State  Superinten- 
dent Edwards  met  the  county  superinten- 
dents on  Thursday,  and  the  afternoon  of 
Friday  was  spent  in  visiting  the  schools  of 
Rock  Island,  of  which  S.  S.  Kemble  is  su- 
perintendent. The  visitors  expressed  great 
satisfaction  with  what  they  saw.  State  Su- 
perintendent Kiehle,  of  St.  Paul,  delivered 
the  public  address  on  Friday  evening,  which 
was  able  and  interesting. 

The  morning  session  began  at  9  o'clock. 
Mr.  O.  T.  Bright  was  elected  President  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  C.  C.  Snyder,  Emma 
F.  Stratford,  and  J.  H.  Freeman  were  chos- 
en an  Executive  Committee. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  paid  their 
fees,  which  indicates  that  the  attendance 
was  large.  "Arithmetic  as  a  Language 
Study  "  was  discussed  by  Emma  B.  Strat- 
ford and  E.  C.  Rosseter;  "  Its  Value  for 
Mental  Development"  by  M.  F.  Miller  and 
Olive  Sattley;  "  Its  Practical  Value"  by  C. 
C.  Snyder  and  L.  P.  Goodhue.  • 

A  general  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  opinion  seemed  to  be  held  in  common 
that  only  the  "practical"  should  be  re- 
tained in  our  text-books  in  arithmetic. 

The  Reading  Circles  were  unanimously 
endorsed,  aud  all  resolved  to  go  to  St.  Paul 
in  July. 


Superintendent  McAllister,  of  Philadel- 
phia says: 

"Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  the  distinguished  Eng- 
lish educationist,  has  remarked  that  'the 
great  function  of  a  University  is  to  teach 
and  to  supply  the  world  with  its  teachers; 
but  no  University  can  be  truly  said  to  per- 
form the  latter  duty  so  long  as  it  does 
not  provide  adequate  professional  prepar- 
ation for  the  teacher's  work'.  The  instruc- 
tion should  consist  of  the  following  courses: 
History  of  Education;  Psychology  and  its 
Relation  to  Education;  The  Science  and 
Art  of  Teaching;  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration of  School  Systems;  School 
Hygiene.  The  department  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  invite  college  graduates 
and  teachers  of  every  grade  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  privileges." 

And  Dr.  Chas.  Elliott  says  that  there  is 
no  science  of  teaching,  and  that  he  has 
never  learned  of  a  good  history  of  educa- 
tion nor  a  history  of  good  education,  and 
so  he  confines  Harvard  University  to  the 
work  of  improving  the  scholarship  of  its 
students  as  a  preparation  for  teaching. 


The  St.  Paul  Meeting. 

The  Bulletin  of  this  meeting  has  been  so 
widely  circulated  that  we  do  not  think  it 
wise  to  fill  our  pages  with  the  program. 
This  program  is  an  attractive  one,  and  the 
attendance  will  be  immense. 

Many  of  the  prominent  educational 
men  and  women  of  the  country  will  speak 
either  at  the  General  Association  or  the 
Department  Meetings.  Among  the  women 
are  Lillie  J.  Martin  of  San  Francisco;  Ada 
M.  Laughlin,  of  St.  Paul;  Flora  Pennel, 
of  Normal,  111.;  Ella  F.  Young,  of  Chi- 
cago; Francis  E.  Willard,  of  Evanston; 
Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann,  of  Indiana;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Buford,  of  Tennessee;  Lucy  F.  Wheel- 
oc.k,  of  Massachusetts;  Helen  E.  Starret, 
of  Illinois;  Bettie  E.  Dutton,  of  Cleveland; 
Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff,  of  New  York; 
Mrs.  Jennie  S.  McLauchlan,  of  Illinois; 
Minnie  C.  Clark,  of  Kansas  City;  Julia  J. 
Sweet,  of  Iowa;  Sallie  Thomas,  of  Nash- 
ville; Rhoda  E.  Sellick,  of  Indiana;  Mrs. 
Hanna  J.  Carter,  of  New  York;  and  Mar- 
garet Morris,  of  Ohio. 

Excursions  to  St.  Paul  are  being  adver- 
tised in  many  quarters,  and  the  local  com- 
mittee are  evidently  alive  to  the  fact  that 
they  will  have  something  to  do  to  take  care 
of  the  multitude. 

We  recommend  to  the  reader  who  is  go- 
ing, to  write  at  once  to  S.  Sherin,  Sec'y, 
Hotel  Ryan,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  accom- 
modations in  hotels,  private  families,  or 
boarding  houses,  as  they  prefer. 

This  is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  see- 
ing the  great  Northwest,  and  for  being  at 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  gatherings 
ever  known  in  this  country. 


The  Iowa  School  Book  Law. 
This  law  provides: 

1.  'That  the  Directors  of  the  district  may 
purchase  books  and  sell  them  to  the  pupils 
at  cost. 

2.  The  amount  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  year  succeeding  the  first  cannot  ex- 
ceed one  dollar  per  pupil. 

3.  The  Board  must  advertise  for  bids. 

4.  Books  are  not  to  be  changed  for  five 
years. 

5.  On  petition  of  one-half  the  school 
Directors  of  any  county,  the  question  of 
county  uniformity  may  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  county. 

6.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  cities  and 
towns. 
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7.  In  case  of  county  adoption,  the  books 
[are  sold  to  pupils  at  cost,  the  same  as  when 
districts  adopt. 

8.  The  county  superintendent,  the  coun- 
ty auditor,  and  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors are  made  a  Board  of  Education  for 
the  county — provided  the  people  order 
;county  uniformity — whose  duty  it  shall  be 
[to  adopt,  contract  for,  and  arrange  for  the 
Isale  of,  the  school  books  for  the  county. 


"Thoughts  on  Educational  Psychology." 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
of  the  college  for  the  Training  of  Te'ach- 
ers  in  New  York  City,  writes  as  follows: 

"In  these  'Thoughts  on  Educational 
Psychology,'  Dr.  Harris  has  performed  as 
great  a  service  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  as 
jthat  deserving  individual  has  ever  had 
rendered  him.  Nothing  that  is  so  com- 
prehensive and  so  profound  on  the  subject 
iof  Educational  Psychology  is  to  be  found 
in  the  English  language." 


Correspondence. 

MlLLEDGEVILLE,  ILL.,  4  21  '90. 

Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

In  The  Journal  of  April,  p.  393,  "A 
jTeacher"  makes  this  statement:  — "The 
election  is  held  on  the  third  Saturday  of 
April,  and  teachers  for  the  spring  term  can- 
not be  legally  hired  until  after  that  date." 
— This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  and  his  con- 
clusions have  no  foundation  in  the  School 
Law,  whatever  may  be  the  custom  in  re- 
gard to  hiring  teachers.  In  support  of  my 
view  I  quote  from  the  School  Law  of  1889: 

Page  38,  Sec.  2. — The  directors  of  each  district 
are  hereby  declared  a  body  politic  and  corporate," 
etc. 

Upon  this  point  see  Bateman's  decisions 
(Ed.  1867),  p.  205,  paragraph  30: 

"Directors  are  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and 
hence  all  the  legal  acts  and  contracts*  of  one  board 
are  binding  upon  their  successors  in  office.  If  a 
board  of  directors  employ  a  teacher  for  a  stipulated 
time,  not  exceeding  one  year,  their  successors  are 
bound  to  fulfill  such  contract  in  good  faith." 

Granting  that  a  teacher  is  legally  author- 
ized to  teach  a  common  school  (See  School 
Law,  1889,  Art.  7,  Section  1),  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  trouble  complained  of  by 
"A  Teacher."  It  would  probably  be  better 
to  begin  by  breaking  down  the  old  custom 
of  hiring  teachers  for  short  terms  than  to 
ask  for  new  laws.  School  boards  are  far 
more  easily  reached  than  legislatures.  And 


further,  I  think  that  the  law  is  ample  in  this 
respect  to  protect  teachers. 

The  notion  that  contracts  made  before 
the  election,  to  be  fulfilled  after  that  date 
are  invalid,  must  have  arisen  from  the  cus- 
tom, above  mentioned,  of  employing  teach- 
ers for  each  term  instead  of  for  the  year. 

Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  an  example  of  what 
used  to  be  called  "chimney  corner  law?" 
Respectfully,  — Joseph  B.  Wine. 


Teaching  as  a  Profession. 

"No  one  should  preach  or  teach  who  has  not  a 
'call'  for  suchw  ork.  These  are  pre-eminently  vo- 
cations. The  best  test  of  such  a  call,  especially  as 
regards  teaching,  is  experiment.  Trials  and  disap- 
pointments are  inevitable,  but  it  is  by  overcoming 
such  difficulties  successfully  that  the  born  teacher 
knows  his  call.  There  are  two  prime  qualifications 
for  a  teacher, — scholarship  and  power  of  control. 
The  first  of  these  can  easily  be  shown  before  be- 
ginning to  teach,  but  the  second  can  only  be  known 
upon  trial.  Many  choose  teaching  only  to  find  that 
they  have  mistaken  their  vocation.  The  power  of 
government  has  to  be  born  in  one.  This  power  is 
essential,  and  no  one  should  be  mortified  if  he  finds 
out  that  he  does  not  possess  it.  The  enthusiasm  of 
scholarship  often  passes  over  into  enthusiasm  for 
teaching.  When  the  two  are  united,  they  can  usu- 
ally overcome  all  obstacles. 

"Country  high  schools  and  assistants'  places  in 
city  high  schools  offer  good  opportunities  for  the 
college  graduate  to  discover  if  he  has  the  qualifica- 
tions essential  to  a  good  teacher.  Of  these  two  the 
principalship  of  a  small  country  school  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. There  the  young  teacher  has  to  work  out 
for  himself  problems  that  no  one  else  can  solve  for 
him.  After  a  year  or  two  of  such  service,  he  can 
seek  a  position  as  assistant  in  some  larger  school. 
Such  a  position  has  many  advantages  because  of 
contact  with  older  and  more  experienced  teachers 
whose  methods  can  be  studied." 

— Supt.  Seaver^s  Lecture  at  Harvard  Univ. 

The  above,  by  a  city  superintendent  of 
scheols,  is  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  college  in  which  it  was  uttered. 

What  superintendent,  that  is  not  yet  in 
his  swaddling  clothes,  does  not  know  that 
the  worst  failures  at  the  beginning  have 
grown  into  the  very  best  of  teachers  later. 

The  doctrine  that  the  "power  to  govern 
must  be  born  in  one"  is  in  harmony  with 
the  refusal  of  Harvard  College  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  a  science  or  a  history 
of  education,  but  it  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  experience  of  nearly  every  super- 
intendent in  the  Union.  Are  the  men  who 
stand  in  the  position  of  leadership  in  edu- 
cation losing  their  wits,  or  are  these  falling 
into  "innocuous  desuetude?"  Hardly  the 
latter,  if  the  outcome  of  this  disuse  is  to 
teach  the  harmful  doctrine  that  the  art  of 
teaching  cannot  be  learned,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  less  expensive  way  than  raw,  undi- 
rected practice  upon  the  children. 
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Editorial  Mention. 

Some  person  has  sent  us  a  postal  note  from 
Carmt,  111.,  without  any  intimation  of  the  sender's 
name.    Will  he  or  she  tell  us  who  sent  it  ? 

We  note  that  Mr.  L.  S.  Ham  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Gooden  still  hold  the  fort  at  Pana,  HI.  These  gen- 
tlemen possesses  remarkable  staying  qualities. 

Those  persons  who  neglect  to  read  the  book 
notices,  that  appear  from  month  to  month  in  The 
Journal,  overlook  one  of  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  magazine. 

John  F.  Engle,  Lexington,  Ind.,  writes  us:  "  The 
Public-School  Journal  is  without  doubt  the  best 
educational  publication  in  the  country.  I  enclose 
$1.50  to  renew  my  subscription. 

Supt.  C.  C.  Snyder,  of  the  Freeport  schools,  has 
informed  his  Board  that  he  does  not  desire  to  be 
re-elected.  He  has  held  the  position  for  eighteen 
years.  Prof.  Snyder  has  a  host  of  friends  in  Illi- 
nois who  will  greatly  regret  his  withdrawal  from 
active  school  work.  , 

We  note  that  County  Supt.  J.  F.  Arnold,  of  Jas- 
per county,  is  favorably  mentioned  by  several  of 
the  papers  in  Southern  Illinois  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, on  the  democratic  ticket.  This  is  highly  com- 
plimentary to  Mr.  Arnold. 

Geo.  W.  Jones,  who  has  been  for  six  years  the 
editor  of  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  has  withdrawn 
from  that  magazine  to  unite  with  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile 
in  the  publication  of  the  Intelligence.  Mr.  Jones 
has  served  the  cause  of  education  well  in  Iowa,  and 
we  extend  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  as  a 
co  laborer  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Donnelly  has  been  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  publishing  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  in  New  York.  But  Mr.  Donnelly  is  much 
more  than  a  successful  man  of  business.  He  has 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  a  "  History  of  Eng- 
land," and  he  will  publish  soon  a  Literary  Reader, 
a  work  on  English  Literature,  and  a  book  on  Civil 
Government.  He  is  richly  endowed  with  both  in- 
tellectual and  social  qualities  of  a  high  order. 

A  primary  institute  of  one  week,  beginning  June 
30,  will  be  held  in  Freeport,  111.  It  is  designed  for 
the  primary  and  country  school  teachers  in  the  sixth 
congressional  district,  and  includes  Jo  Daviess,  Car- 
roll, Stephenson,  Ogle,  and  Winnebago.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hailmann,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  will  be  the 
instructors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  instruction  to 
the  primary  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  and  to 
the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools,  in  primary  methods. 
We  understand  that  no  teacher  will  be  excluded 
who  may  chance  to  live  in  another  district  or 
another  state. 

The  last  quarterly  session  of  the  Auglaize  County 
(Ohio)  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  New  Bremen, 
May  10.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable  meeting.  There  were  about  seventy 
teachers  present.  The  following  program,  inter- 
spersed with  music  and  discussions,  was  rendered: 
"  Analysis,"  by  K.  VanDer  Maaten;  "  Annual  and 
Compound  Interest,"  by  B.  J.  Beach;  "Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.,"  by  J.  D.  Simpkins;  "Progress 
of  Auglaize  County's  Ungraded  Schools,"  by  C. 
W.  Williamson;  "  Macbeth,"  by  H.  P.  Horton; 
"  School  Government,"  by  D.  S.  Bricker. 


Mr.  T.  E.  Cleland,  of  Washburn,  111.,  goes  to 
Pontiac  next  year  at  an  increase  of  salary  of  $300. 

The  commencement  season  of  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School  begins  June  8,  and  closes  June  11. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Seerley,  president. 

Read  the  advertisements  in  your  school  journals. 
There  are  no  more  valuable  pages  in  it  than  they 
to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  one  of 
the  most  important  lines  of  educational  progress. 

We  note  that  the  Indiana  University  professors 
are  to  conduct  a  summer  school  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  beginning  June  23.  Prof.  R.  L.  Green  is  di- 
rector of  the  school.  The  sciences  and  literature 
are  the  leading  subjects  of  study. 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  notices  of 
graduating  exercises  of  high  schools  and  would  give 
space  for  a  notice  of  each  if  we  had  it.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  many  more,  and  from  them  we 
will  try  to  make  a  summary  for  the  July  number 
that  may  be  suggestive  of  something  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Attractive  Offer. — The  Home  Magazine,  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  is  an  illustrated 
journal  of  great  merit.  It  is  full  of  that  which  in- 
terests every  home,  —stories,  news,  poetry,  fashions, 
descriptions,  biographies.  We  will  send  it  with  The 
Public-School  Journal  for  $1.75  for  both.  Send 
in  order  at  once. 

The  following,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Education  Gazette,  of  South 
Australia,  has  a  strange  sound  to  an  American  ear: 
"  By  direction  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Education, 
teachers  are  informed  that  in  no  case  are  they  to 
ask  for  the  imprisonment  of  parents  against  whom 
orders  for  payment  of  school  fees  have  been  made." 

The  annual  catalogue  of  Indiana  University  for 
1890  has  been  received.  It  shows  an  attendance  at 
that  institution  for  1889-90  of  339  students,  and  that 
303  of  them  are  from  Indiana.  It  may  truly  be 
called  a  state  institution.  This  university  has  grad- 
uated 863  students  and  has  enrolled  2,676,  since  it 
was  founded  in  1828.  It  is  at  present  in  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  which  is  due  largely  to  the 
ability  and  personal  popularity  of  the  president,  Dr. 
Jordan. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Williamson,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Havana,  for 
ten  years,  goes  to  Dixon  next  year.  Mr.  Williamson 
has  achieved  phenomenal  success  in  Havana.  He 
has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  for 
graduates  from  the  high  school,  and  has  graduated 
in  the  ten  years  sixty-one  young  women  and  thirty- 
nine  young  men.  The  average  age  of  the  graduates 
has  been  19^  years.  This  shows  what  a  superin- 
tendent devoted  to  thorough  scholarship  can  do  for 
the  young  men  in  a  small  town. 

The  Clarinda  Summer  School. — A  summer 
school  for  teachers  is  to  be  conducted  at  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  beginning  July  7,  and  continuing  four  weeks. 
Miss  O.  A.  Evers,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  to  be 
the  director,  and  Miss  Lottie  E.  Granger,  county 
superintendent  of  Page  county,  is  general  manager. 
A  full  faculty  is  employed,  and  classes  in  the  lan- 
guages, sciences,  and  in  the  different  professional 
studies  will  be  taught.  Miss  Evers  and  Miss  Gran- 
ger are  two  of  the  ablest  and  best  equipped  women 
in  the  state,  and  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
school  is  assured.  See  advertisement  on  another 
page. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Kasbeer,  of  Saybrook,  takes  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Aledo,  111.,  next  year. 

A.  V.  Greenman,  of  Rochelle,  is  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  West  Aurora  next  year. 
This  is  an  excellent  selection.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  hard 
man  to  follow,  but  Mr.  Greenman  has,  in  a  large 
measure,  his  spirit  and  clearness  in  thinking,  and, 
what  is  more  important  still,  his  devotion  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  methods  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Harris'  Psychology. — We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  articles  of  Dr.  Harrison  educa- 
tional psychology,  in  pamphlet  form,  with  cover, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  author.  The  price  of  this 
pamphlet  to  subscribers  of  The  Journal  is  reduced 
to  25  cents;  to  those  who  are  not  subscribers,  it  is 
50  cents.  Send  in  orders  at  once.  Our  supply  of 
these  pamphlets  is  limited,  and  orders  will  be  filled 
promptly. 

•Prof.  John  W.  Cook,  of  Normal  University,  Illi- 
nois, has  been  offered  the  presidency  of  a  State 
Normal  School  in  Colorado,  and  also  of  one  in  Min- 
nesota. But  we  are  certain  that  he  cannot  be 
spared  from  Illinois,  and  that  this  state  can  make  it 
to  his  financial  and  professional  interest  to  remain 
here.  We  are  interested  in  the  educational  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  true,  and 
should  be  glad  to  see  an  educational  force  like  Mr. 
Cook  in  every  normal  school -in  this  region,  but  we 
believe  his  extensive  acquaintance  and  popularity  in 
Illinois  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  do  much  more 
for  the  cause  here  than  he  could  do  elsewhere. 

This  Number. — We  have  prepared  this  number 
of  The  Journal  with  the  institute  conductor  and 
instructor  in  mind,  in  so  far  as  that  was  practicable. 
There  is  no  time  of  equal  duration  in  the  year  that 
can  be  made  so  important  to  the  teacher  of  the  com- 
mon schools  as  the  institute  period.  Whether  it  is 
valuable  or  not  depends  wholly  upon  the  institute 
instructor.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  of 
encouragement  also,  that  so  many  county  superin- 
tendents are  earnestly  seeking  for  good  instructors 
for  their  institutes.  We  all  wish  there  were  more 
first-class  instructors  to  be  had.  But  if  there  shall 
spring  up  a  demand  for  such  in  many  quarters,  the 
supply  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  Let  us  dispense 
with  the  superficial  and  the  shoddy  institute  in- 
structor as  rapidly  as  possible.  Make  the  time  of 
institute  tell  in  the  better  teaching  of  the  schools. 

Signs  of  Progress.— We  are  receiving  almost 
daily  assurances  from  our  readers  of  the  great  value 
to  them  of  the  articles  of  Dr.  Harris  upon  Educa- 
tional Psychology  published  in  The  Journal  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  and  now  issued  in  pamphlet 
form.  A  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  Northern  Illinois  regards  them  as  the  clearest  and 
most  helpful  contribution  to  educational  psychology 
ever  made.  A  lady  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
says  that  never  has  she  read  from  any  author  that 
expresses  what  he  sees  so  clearly  as  does  Dr.  Harris 
in  all  his  writings.  A  professor  of  philosophy  in  a 
great  university  on  the  Pacific  coast  says  these  pa- 
pers are  the  great  contribution  of  the  age.  A  pres- 
ident of  a  school  for  training  teachers  in  new  York 
City  declares  them  to  be  wonderfully  profound  and 
and  suggestive.  We  know  that  the  best  principals 
of  normal  schools  in  the  country  study  them  with 
great  care  and  with  much  satisfaction.  The  educa- 
tional world  is  certainly  moving  toward  a  more  pro- 
found and  scientific  study  of  education.  The  scorn- 
ful lip  and  ill-natured  growl  of  the  eductional  phil- 
istine  is  also  evidence  of  the  same  fact. 


Mr.  Owen,  of  Oregon,  takes  the  principalship  of 
the  schools  of  Clinton,  111.,  next  year. 

Miss  Clara  F.  Robinson,  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Normal  School,  goes  to  Bay  View,  Mich.,  to  take 
charge  of  drawing  instruction  in  the  Summer  Uni- 
versity.   Bay  View  gets  a  fine  teacher. 

"How  to  Organize,  Classify,  and  Teach  a  Coun- 
try School"  is  a  book  for  county  school  teachers  by 
W.  M.  Welch.  We  will  send  a  limited  number 
post-paid  for  60  cents;  regular  price  $1.00.  Send 
orders  at  once. 

The  Bay  View,  Mich.,  Summer  University  is  at- 
tracting some  of  the  finest  instructors  in  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  latest  to  join  the  faculty  is  Dr. 
Samuel  Willard,  supervisor  of  History  in  the  Chi- 
cago schools. 

Miss  Donna  Story,  of  Woodson,  111.,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Murrayville,  111.,  May  25.  Wood- 
son has  lost  a  good  teacher,  but  what  was  Woodson's 
loss  was  Mr.  Smith's  gain.  The  Journal  joins  in 
the  congratulations  of  their  friends. 

A  No.  I  "Kodak,"  charged  to  take  100  nega- 
tives, can  be  procured  from  this  company,  at  re- 
duced rate.  Teachers  who  contemplate  a  trip  dur- 
ing vacation  will  add  much  to  their  pleasure  by 
having  one.      Public-School  Publishing  Co., 

Bloomington,  111. 

We  will  club  The  Public-School  Journal  and 
the  Home  Magazine,  conducted  by  Mrs.  John  A. 
Logan,  for  $1.75  for  the  two.  This  is  a  great  offer, 
giving  a  first-class  magazine  for  general  reading  and 
a  professional  journal,  for  almost  the  price  of  one. 
The  name  of  Mrs.  Logan  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
any  one  that  the  Home  Magazine  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  periodicals. 

are  you  preparing  for  examination? 
If  so  send  $1.00  for  the  best  "Teachers'  Examiner" 
in  the  market.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  sold 
at  the  regular  price,  which  is  $1.50.  It  contains 
questions  and  answers  on  all  the  branches  required 
for  certificate  of  any  grade,  which  questions  are  like 
those  usually  asked  at  teachers'  examinations. 

Address,  Public- School  Publishing  Co., 

Bloomington,  111. 

II.  M.  Soper's  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 
at  the  Chicago  Athenaeum,  is  now  in  its  thirteenth 
year,  and  is  having  the  most  successful  season  in  its 
history.  The  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  has  been  unusually  large.  Aside 
from  the  extra  summer  session,  beginning  July  1, 
there  are  special  classes  formed  from  time  to  time 
to  accommodate  pupils  entering  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  monthly  Public  Recitals  draw  full 
houses  from  city  and  suburbs,  and  we  hear  only  the 
most  flattering  comments  on  the  entei-tainments. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  April  14,  1890. 
The  Public  School- Journal  is  one  of  the  most 
carefully  and  ably  edited  educational  papers  I  have 
ever  read.  It  is  wisely  conservative  and  prudently 
aggressive  as  a  reformer  of  school  work.  The  mat- 
ter it  has  at  heart, — the  grading  of  country  schools, 
— is  a  vital  one  for  our  schools  to-day,  and  The 
Journal's  able  and  unequalled  presentation  of  this 
matter  makes  it  clearly  a  leader  in  educational 
work.       Yours  very  truly,    M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 

County  Supt. 
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The  Magazines. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  June  has  a  story  by  Al- 
phonse  Daudet;  "The  Best  Governed  City  in  the 
World"  by  Julian  Ralph,  "The  American  Bur- 
lesque" by  Lawrence  Hutton,  and  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Bismark." 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June  has  the 
concluding  article  on  "Justice,"  by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, "New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science,"  by 
Dr.  A.  S.  White,  "Education  and  Crime,"  by  Rev. 
A.  W.  Gould,  and  several  other  notable  articles. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  has  an  article  on 
the  "Eight  Hour  Law  Agitation,"  by  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker.  "The  Novel  in  the  Common  School  is 
a  valuable  educational  paper  by  Chas.  Dudley  War- 
ner. "God  in  His  World"  and  "The  Growing  In- 
efficiency of  our  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives" are  suggestive  articles. 


The  North  American  Review  for  May  is  a  very 
valuable  number.  Speaker  Reed  has  a  paper  on 
"Reforms  Needed  in  the  House,"  and  Goldwin 
Smith  on  "The  Hatred  of  England."  "A  Few 
Words  on  Colonel  Ingersoll,"  by  Archdeacon  Far- 
rar,  and  "Why  Cities  are  Badly  Governed,"  by 
Senator  Fasset,  are  also  valuable  papers. 

Education  for  May  is  up  to  the  usual  high  stan- 
dard of  this  excellent  magazine,  and  contains  sev- 
eral valuable  articles.  B.  C.  Burt  contributes  his 
second  paper  on  "German  Philosophy  Since  Hegel," 
and  J.  L.  Pickard  has  a  short  paper  on  "Normal 
Schools  in  Wisconsin."  Some  editorial  paragraphs 
are  worthy  of  attention,  especially  the  one  that 
suggests  the  influence  of  the  absence  of  male  teach- 
ers in  the  higher  grades  upon  the  education  of  boys 
and  young  men. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  contains  an  ar- 
ticle by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  entitled,  "The 
Novel  and  the  common  school  "  (a  pedagogical 
essay  on  reading  and  reading-books).  In  this  arti- 
cle Mr.  Warner  displays,  in  addition  to  his  well- 
known  literary  power,  the  discrimination  and  in- 
sight of  an  educator.  No  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  teacher,  or  member  of  a  school  com- 
mittee who  desires  improvement  in  our  public 
schools,  can  fail  to  derive  practical  aid  and  inspira- 
tion from  this  thoughtful,  well-balanced,  and  keen 
analysis  of  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
supply  of  reading  matter  to  our  young  citizens. 


A  portrait  of  Murat  Halstead,  who  regularly  con- 
tributes a  review  of  current  events  of  the  day  to 
the  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  appears  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  June  number.  This  is  followed  by  an 
article  by  the  late  Minister  to  Persia,  Mr.  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin,  on  Farm  Life  and  Irrigating  in  that  re- 
mote and  interesting  country.  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn 
contributes  a  study  to  the  Half-Breed  Races  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  an  extremely  popular  article,  en- 
titled Side  Glances  at  American  Beauty,  by  Elea- 
nor Waddle,  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  the  United  States,  selected  from  the  more  prom- 
inent cities,  Memphis,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New 
York,  Leavenworth,  and  many  others.  Full  de- 
scriptive personal  notes  accompany  these  engrav- 
ings. The  complete  short  novel  of  the  number  is 
entitled  A  Ghost  At  His  Fireside,  and  is  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  with  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Sterner. 


Book  Notices. 

Preston  Papers.     By  Miss  Preston's  Assistant. 

Published  by  Wm.  H.  Briggs,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  teacher's 
books.  It  is  a  book  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  of  the  Evolution-of-Dodd  class.  It  is  reform- 
atory in  a  good  sense  of  that  word  and  is  brim  full  of 
helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  of  every  grade  and 
every  degree  of  experience.  A  sort  of  good-natured 
sarcasm  or  satire  bristles  from  every  page  ;  just 
enough  to  make  it  enjoyable. 


Live  Questions:  Including  our  Penal  Machinery 
and  its  Victims.    By  John  T.  Altgeld.  Published 
by  Donohue  &  Henneberry,  Chicago. 
This  book  consists  of  thirteen  essays  upon  the 
different  social  problems  that  are  interesting  society. 
Among  these  are  "Arbitration  of  Strikes,"  "Pen- 
sions lor  Soldiers,"  "Unanimous  Juries,"  "The 
Eight- Hour  Movement,"  "Anonymous  Journalism 
and  its  Effects,"  and  others.    At  least  one-half  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  "Our  Penal 
Machinery  and  its  Victims."    The  volume  is  well 
written  and  timely. 


Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By 
M.  Grant  Domell,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Chauncey- 
Hall  School,  Boston.    Published  by  Leach,  She- 
well  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
Part  I.  of  this  series  is  before  us,  and  is  based  upon 
Caesar's  Gallic  War.    This  book  is  prepared  in  the 
belief  that  Latin  composition  can  best  be  taught  in 
connection  with  the  reading  of  Latin  authors,  and 
its  object  is  to  furnish  pupils  with  sufficient  material 
for  practice  in  Latin  composition  while  they  are 
reading  Csesar.   Oral  and  written  exercises  are  pro- 
vided to  accompany  each  chapter  of  the  text.  A 
Grammatical  Index  is  appended  in  which  references 
to  the  common  rules  of  syntax  for  the  various  con- 
structions are  grouped,  references  being  made  to 
the  grammars  of  Allen  &  Greenough,  Gildersleeve, 
and  Harkness.    The  book  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  experience  by  the  author  in  teaching  Latin 
to  young  people. 


Graded  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Designed  for 
the  third  year,  primary  schools.  By  Nebraska 
Cropsy,  Assistant  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

This  is  a  book  containing  work  supplementary  to 
any  series  of  arithmetics.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford 
the  pupil  a  sufficient  amount  of  additional  exercises 
in  a  convenient  form  that  will  not  require  of  him  so 
much  reading  from  the  blackboard,  and  will  thus 
save  his  eyes,  and  the  teacher's  time  and  energy  in 
preparing  and  writing  the  work  upon  the  board. 
Miss  Cropsey  has  been  the  successful  superintend- 
ent of  primary  instruction  in  Indianapolis  for  many 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  superintendents  who  has 
felt  it  her  first  duty  to  continue  to  grow.  The  book 
is  the  result  of  a  long  experience  in  primary  teaching, 
which  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  a  large  range 
of  study  of  literature  and  philosophy.  She  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  primary  teachers  in  America 
for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  book  of  abstract  and  concrete  problems, 
in  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  reduce  problems  to 
mathematical  forms,  and  form  given  forms  to  con- 
struct problems.  It  is  not  a  text-book,  but  is  sup- 
plementary blackboard  work  put  into  a  book  to  be 
used  by  the  pupils.  It  is  inexpensive  and  excellent. 
Send  to  the  author  for  price. 
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An  extra  double  number  of  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series,  composed  of  poems  and  prose  passages 
from  the  works  of  John  D.  Whittier  was  issued  in 
February.  It  is  compiled  by  Josephine  E.  Hodg- 
son for  readings  and  recitations.  The  best  short 
poems  of  Whittier  are  found  in  it. 


Lessons  in  Mathematical  Geography,  with  In- 
troductory Exercises  in  Form.  By  Silas  Y.  Gillan, 
A.  M.,  Institute  Conductor  State  Normal  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    Published  by  the  Author. 
This  is  the  third  edition  revised  and  enlarged  of 
this  work,  being  a  pamphlet  of  56  pages.    It  is  not 
intended  for  primary  schools,  but  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  to  the 
upper  classes  of  country  schools.    It  is  a  clear  and 
logical  presentation  of  this  subject,  and  contains  in 
a  brief  space  the  essentials  of  mathematical  geog- 
raphy.   The  reader  can  judge  of  its  style  and 
method  of  treatment  by  the  article  in  the  May 
number  of  The  Journal  by  Mr.  Gillan.    This  lit- 
tle book  contains  one  of  the  best  presentations  of 
this  subject  that  have  ever  been  made. 


Riverside  Instruction  Frame.  For  teaching 
Reading  and  Writing  in  Primary  Schools.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  is  a  frame  three  feet  by  two  feet  in  size,  and 
so  arranged  that  pictures  and  script  and  print  of 
large  or  small  size  can  be  used.  Accompanying  the 
frame  are  cards  containing  pictures  of  three  or  four 
different  sizes,  and  also  sentences  in  script  and 
print,  and  single  words  and  phrases.  The  device  is 
of  great  simplicity  and  perfection.  Accompanying 
it  is  the  "Manual  for  Teachers,"  which  is  one  of 
the  extra  numbers  of  the  "  Riverside  Literary  Se- 
ries," and  is  a  book  containing  one  hundred  pages 
of  as  good  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  primary 
reading  as  have  ever  been  published.  The  man- 
ual can  be  obtained,  without  the  frame,  for  fifteen 
cents.  Every  primary  teacher  of  limited  experience 
will  find  it  to  be  worth  ten  times  its  cost. 


Elementary  Psychology.  With  practical  appli- 
cations to  education  and  conduct  of  life,  includ- 
ing an  outline  of  logic.  By  James  H.  Baker,  A. 
M.,  Denver  High  School.  Published  by  Effing- 
ham Maynard  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  author  has  selected  the  topics  discussed  in 
this  little  book  for  their  essential  importance,  and 
has  omitted  much  of  the  so-called  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions. Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
practical  application  of  the  science  to  education  and 
the  conduct  of  life.  We  have  looked  this  new  book 
through  with  some  care,  and  can  commend  it  for  its 
conciseness  of  statement  and  order  of  presentation 
of  topics.  It  seems  to  be  essentially  what  the  other 
manuals  of  psychology  are.  They  are  all  made 
after  one  pattern,  and  seem  to  have  too  little  that  is 
suggestive  of  life  in  the  thing  of  which  they  treat. 
This  book  is  a  good  one  of  its  kind  but  the  kind  can 
certainly  be  improved.  If  it  cannot,  there  is  little 
hope  that  psychology  will  ever  be  a  very  helpful  or 
inspiring  subject  of  study  to  the  young.  By  far  the 
best  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  one  on  "Thinking." 
This  topic  is  discussed  with  great  clearness,  and  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  outline  of  logic  on  its  formal 
side.  The  feelings  are  defined,  after  Bain,  in  a  neg- 
ative way,  as  that  activity  that  is  neither  Will  nor  In- 
tellect. A  concept  or  general  notion  is  defined  as  a 
"combination  of  qualities,  common  to  several  ob 
jects,  in  a  unit  of  knowledge."  Willis  "the  power  of 
the  mind  to  exert  conscious  action  toward  some  end. ' ' 


These  definitions  indicate  the  range  of  the  author's 
grasp  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  writes.  One  is 
prompted  to  wish,  in  looking  through  the  list  of 
books  that  have  been  the  source  of  his  inspiration, 
that  the  one  single  representative  therein  of  a  class 
of  great  thinkers, — Karl  Rosenkranz, — had  been 
more  thoroughly  studied,  and  that  the  study  had 
been  extended  to  the  other  great  writers  of  that 
German  school  of  thought,  and  especially  to  the 
recent  writings  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  ablest  living  rep- 
resentative in  America  of  that  school,  as  well  as 
our  most  original  thinker.  We  confess  to  some  dis- 
appointment that  the  book  is  not  better,  being  so 
good  as  it  is.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  rank  with 
the  best  elementary  manuals  now  in  general  use  as 
text-books. 


Books  Received. 

A  Primer  of  School  Management.  Published  by 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Arithmetic.  Edited  by  Seymour  Eaton. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,  Boston,  Mass. 

First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy.    By  Francis 

A.  Walker,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

Temperament  in  Education.  By  Jerome  Allen, 
Ph.  D.  Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  County  School  Teacher's  Guide.  By  J.  Ortho 
Lansing,  A.  M.  Pres.  Albion,  Normal  University, 
Albion  111. 

The  Art  and  Science  of  Conversation.  By  Harriet 
E.  Munroe.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York  &  Chicago. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  I.  Holmes'  Leaflets. 
2.  Whittier's  Leaflets.  3.  Tales  of  the  White  Hills, 
and  Sketches  by  Hawthorne. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  Rev.  R.  H. 
Quick  M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Eng. 
Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

Practical  English.  For  intermediate  and  high 
schools  and  teachers  institutes.  By  E.  R.  Booth,  A. 

B.  — A.  Flanagan,  publisher,  Chicago  111. 

Progress  aud  Robbery  and  Progress  and  Justice. 
An  answer  to  Henry  George.  By  J.  Bleaker  Miller. 
Published  by  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York. 

Studies  in  Pedagogy.  By  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  A. 
M.,  D.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  Pub- 
lished by  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  Boston  Mass. 

American  Literature.  By  Albert  H.  Smith,  A. 
B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Published  by  Eld- 
ridge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Price  90  cents. 

Practical  Rules  for  Punctuation.  With  direc- 
tions and  forms  for  letter  writing.  By  H.  W.  Ells- 
worth.   Published  by  Boorum  &  Pease,  New  York. 

Practical  Questions  in  United  States  History. 
Arranged  for  school  use.  By  Jas.  H.  Callanan. 
Publishers,  Educational  Gazette  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Teachers'  Manuals.  No.  13.  How  to  Conduct  the 
Recitation.  By  Chas.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Methods,  State  Normal  School,  Winona  Minn. 

No.  14.  Artificial  Production  of  Stupidity  in 
Schools.  By  R.  B.  Carter,  F.  R.  S.  Published  by 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
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Publishers'  Notes. 

THE  MEETING  AT  ST.  PAUL. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
is  already  making  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  teachers  and  their  friends  to  St. 
Paul  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  July  next.  The  North- 
western contemplates  running  numerous  special 
trains  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the 
teachers  and  their  friends,  and  as  the  line  pene- 
trates the  most  thrifty  and  attractive  portions  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  touching  many  of  the 
famous  Summer  Resorts  enroute,  a  delightful  jour- 
ney is  insured  by  the  selection  of  the  Northwestern 
for  the  trip.  Circulars  containing  full  information 
regarding  all  details  of  the  trip,  cost,  accommoda- 
tions at  St.  Paul,  features  enroute,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in 
preparation  and  will  in  due  time  be  mailed  to  all 
persons  making  application  for  them.  Address  E. 
P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent  C.  &  N.  W. 
Railway,  Chicago,  111. 

Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  National  Educational  Association,  more 
than  to  any  other  organization,  is  due  the  credit  of 
bringing  the  facilities  of  travel  within  the  time  and 
means  of  the  educators  of  this  country. 

Interesting  places  of  meeting  have  been  selected, 
the  officers  of  all  lines  and  modes  of  travel  have 
exerted  themselves  to  make  sight-seeing  easy  and 
attractive,  through  their  promptness,  kindly  atten- 
tions, cheap  rates,  instructive  literature,  and  com- 
fortable conveyances. 


The  general  educational  purposes  of  the  National 
Association,  aside  from  the  conference  relative  to 
technical  education,  are  served  in  an  equal  degree 
by  the  bringing  together  of  a  large  number  of  in- 
structors and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation who  secure  to  themselves  a  widely  extended 
personal  acquaintance,  who  acquire  a  general  and 
much  to  be  desired  knowledge  of  sections  of  the 
country  widely  separated;  who  obtain,  as  it  were, 
an  epitome  of  the  life,  through  habits  and  teachings 
of  many  classes  of  people  belonging  to  a  common 
country  yet  as  dissimilar  in  their  characteristics  as 
the  people  of  different  nations;  who  acquaint  them- 
selves by  the  opportunity  aff  orded  for  travel  to  the 
convention  point,  and  more  notably  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  widely  extend  their  trips  during  a  consid- 
erable period  following  the  business  meeting,  with 
portions  of  the  country  previously  unknown  to 
them;  who  in  turn  impart  the  knowledge,  thus 
gained,  of  physical  geography  and  scenic  wonders 
and  of  railway  systems  and  facilities  for  travel,  to  a 
growing  generation,  and  diffuse  it  at  large  among 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  producing  thereby 
a  result  cumulative  in  its  effects  in  the  direction  of 
more  general  education  and  stimulating  a  desire  for 
travel  and  observation.  The  Association  and  its 
attendant  privileges  are  open  equally  to  all  classes 
and  professions. 

Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  delightful 
city  chosen  for  the  meeting  of  1890  will  not  fail  to 
predict  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  gath- 
erings of  educators  and  tourists  ever  known. 

Any  one  desiring  to  learn  of  the  especial  attrac- 
tions of  the  city  should  apply  for  the  "Official  Bul- 
letin "  of  the  Association,  which  may  be  secured  of 
S.  Sherin,  Sec'y  of  the  St.  Paul  Executive  Com- 


A    1\  T  T   T    A  ^  ^ar  t^ie  kest  books  on  Language  and 

/A      \  I  J  I    J  r\  I    X  ]T\  "~  Grammar  are  the  Practical  Lessons 

 in  the  Use  of  English,  by  Mary  F. 

Hyde,  of  the  Albany  (New  York)  Normal  School. 

Though  recently  published,  these  books  have  already  been  introduced  in  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  New  England;  in  eight  out  of  thirteen  counties 
in  Vermont;  in  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  the  West,  and  very  widely 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We. send  FREE  an  outline  of  work  for  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  of  school,  and  sample  pages  of  the 
Hyde's  Language  Books.    The  series  consists  of 

First  Book — For  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades,  -  -  35  cents 
Second  Book — For  Grammar  Grades,     -  60  cents 

In  order  to  make  these  Books  more  widely  1 — %     A      A  /f    71  /f     A  y^v 

known,  we  will,  until  July  1,  1890,  send  ~  I     y  r~y    ZA    IX/X  IX/X   l\  f~\ 

them  at  Half  Price,  by  mail  postpaid,  to  1  ^   llTllTli  1  1  \ 

those  mentioning  this  paper. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue,  fully  describing  these  and  our  other  equally  meritorious  publications  in  the  line  of  Lauguage, 
[Literature,  History,  Geography,  Drawing,  Music,  Science,  French,  German,  etc.,  etc. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO., 

5  Somerset  Street,  18  Astor  JPlace, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


Publishers, 

185  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic 
and  appetizer.    It  nourishes,  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  functions. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says: 

"  One  of  the  best  of  tonics.    It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  quiet  sleep." 
Dr.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneya,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"It  has  proved  of  great  value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influence." 
Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  1. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION; — Be  sure  the  word 
Never  sold  in  bulk. 


Horsford's  »  is  printed  on  the  label.    All  others  are  spurious. 


mittee,  headquarters:  Hotel  Ryan.  In  this  bulletin 
will  also  be  found  information  relative  to  the  pro- 
gram, exhibits,  excursions  from  St.  Paul,  and  hotel 
accommodations  and  rates  of  board.  The  latter  will 
vary  from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  per  day,  and 
those  who  desire  to  secure  accommodations  in  ad- 
vance should  address  L.  J.  Dobner,  chairman  of 
Hotel  and  Entertainment  Committee,  Hotel  Ryan, 
St.  Paul.  Delegates  from  the  Reception  Committee, 
wearing  the  committee  badges,  will  meet  each  in- 
coming train,  and  give  their  whole  attention  to  vis- 
iting strangers.  The  Association  convenes  on  Tues- 
day evening,  July  8,  after  the  addresses  of  welcome. 
Tickets  to  St.  Paul  will  be  on  sale  from  July  I  to  7 
inclusive.  From  Bloomington  the  round  trip  ticket 
will  be  $12.55  R-  R-  fare,  with  an  additional  $2.00 
which  is  paid  to  the  Association.  These  tickets  are 
for  continuous  passage,  and  must  be  used  on  date  of 
purchase.  Tickets  will  be  good  to  return  leaving 
St.  Paul  as  late  as  September  25.  Those  desiring  to 
leave  St.  Paul  later  than  July  14  will  be  obliged  to 
deposit  their  tickets  with  the  joint  agent  of  terminal 
lines  at  St.  Paul,  between  July  7  and  15,  take  a 
receipt  for  the  same,  and  reclaim  them  on  date  of 
departure. 

The  teachers  of  Jacksonville  and  Springfield  will 
go  by  way  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  to  Chicago, 
passing  through  Bloomington  at  2  p.m.,  July  8,  and 
leave  Chicago  by  way  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
R.  R.,  from  the  corner  of  the  Union  Passenger  sta- 
tion, at  10  p.  m.,  by  way  of  Milwaukee,  Portage 
City,  Kilbourn  City  (Dells  of  Wisconsin),  LaCrosse, 
Red  Wing,  arriving  at  St.  Paul  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th. 

At  Kilbourn  City  the  train  will  halt  to  give  the 
passengers  an  opportunity  for  a  boat  ride  up  the 
Dells  of  the  Wisconsin,  at  an  additional  expense  of 
only  twenty-five  cents.    On  the  return  trip  parties 
—4 


will  have  the  choice  of  four  routes  on  the  M.  &  St. 
P'1P:  R\'  fr°m  St-  Paul  to  Chicago,  one  of  which 
will  be  along  the  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
as  far  South  as  Savanna  if  desired. 

Sleeping  car  berth  fare  from  Chicago  to  Kilbourn 
City  has  been  fixed  at  $1.50;  to  St.  Paul,  $2.00. 

We  should  be  glad  to  organize  a  party  of  fifty 
persons  from  Bloomington  and  vicinity  for  this  de- 
lightful trip  and  join  the  company  from  Springfield 
and  Jacksonville  at  Bloomington,  at  2  p.  m.;  July 
7.  Anyone  desiring  to  join  this  excursion  please 
address  me  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  in  order 
that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  adequate  accom- 
modations. Without  doubt,  this  will  be  in  many  re- 
spects as  delightful  an  excursion  as  those  to  Mexico 
or  New  Orleans  that  have  been  locally  historical. 

Any  communication  from  parties  desiring  to  make 
inquiries  and  arrangements  in  regard  to  excursions 
beyond  St.  Paul,  either  on  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
Northern  Pacific,  or  Manitoba  R.  R.  will  receive 
prompt  attention  by  me.     Sarah  E.  Raymond, 

Bloomington,  111. 

THROUGH  VESTIBULED  AND  COLONIST  SLEEPERS  BE- 
TWEEN CHICAGO  AND  TACOMA,  WASH.,  AND 
»  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  and  Northern  Pacific  lines 
run  through  Pullman  Vestibuled  and  Colonist  Sleep- 
ers between  Chicago  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Port- 
land Oregon,  The  train  known  as  the  »  Pacific 
Express  "  leaves  the  Grand  Central  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Harrison 
Street,  at  10:45  P-  m.,  daily.  For  tickets,  berths  in 
Pullman  or  Colonists  Sleepers,  etc.,  apply  to  Geo. 
K.  Thompson,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
205  Clark  street,  or  to  F.  J.  Eddy,  Depot  Ticket 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  corner 
Fifth  avenue  and  Harrison  street,  Chicago,  111. 
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"Teachers  and  others  interested  in  educational 
matters  who  contemplate  attending  the  National 
Educational  Meeting  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  July, 
living  West  of  or  near  the  Missouri  river,  who  de- 
sire information  as  to  excursion  rates  or  trans- 
portation matters,  should  communicate  with  J. 
R.  Buchanan,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Sioux  City  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  'North-Western 
Line,'  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  St.  Paul  Line  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  affords  the 
best  means  of  transportation  from  all  Missouri 
River  cities  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  This  is 
absolutely  the  only  line  running  through  trains 
from  Omaha  or  Council  Bluffs  to  St.  Paul— leaving 
these  cities  every  evening  and  arriving  at  St.  Paul 
next  morning.  Tickets  will  be  sold  through  from 
any  point,  requiring  no  change  of  tickets  or  cars. 
No  other  line  can  possibly  offer  equal  facilities. 
The  representations  made  by  a  committee  that  they 
have  made  arrangement  for  a  'special  Teachers' 
train  '  are  misleading  as  to  facts;  the  route  named 
being  nearly  100  miles  longer  than  this  old  estab- 
lished line  of  Mr.  Buchanan's,  and  there  never  has 
been  a  train  run  over  that  line." 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 


TO   SUPERINTENDENTS,    TEACHERS,    AND  FRIENDS 
OF  EDUCATION. 

All  interested  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  July  8  to  n,  1890,  will  naturally  begin 
to  make  preparations  at  an  early  day  for  so  impor- 
tant an  event.  The  matter  of  railway  transporta- 
tion is  one  of  the  first  to  be  considered.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and 
Kansas  City  railway  offers  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
the  safe  and  speedy  carriage  of  delegations  from  the 
various  states.  Its  new  and  supurb  equipment,  con- 
sisting of  elegant  day  coaches  and  splendid  vesti- 
buled  compartment  sleeping  cars,  makes  travel  by 
this  popular  line  luxurious.  Its  dining  car  service  is 
unexcelled.  The  route  traverses  the  beautitul  wes- 
tern prairies,  which  are  seen  at  their  best  in  the  early 
days  of  July.  Enough  of  rugged  scenery  is  en- 
countered along  the  noble  Father  of  waters  and  the 
various  smaller  streams  to  intensify  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip.  Information  regarding  rates,  etc.,  will  be 
duly  furnished.  Every  accomodation  will  be  af- 
forded, including  special  trains  where  necessary. 
Write  the  undersigned  for  copy  of  circular  describ- 
ing route  and  offering  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

W.  H.  BUSENBARK, 

Chicago,  111.  Gen'l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Agt. 

WANTED. 

Agents  to  sell  Blackboard  Material  and  Mani- 
kins; men  accustomed  to  these  lines.  Fine  induce- 
ments offered  to  the  right  parties.  Goods  best  in 
the  market.    State  experience.  Address, 

Thomas  Kane  &  Company, 

137-139  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


0UR  list  of  good 
candidates  is 
rapidily  decreas- 
ing. Over  four  hun- 
dred of  our  teach- 


ers have  secured 
positions,  either 
through  us  or  oth- 
erwise, during  the 
past  two  weeks. 
Boards  get  anxious 


Two  weeks  more  will  see  another  decrease  of  four  hundred,  and  a  corresponding  increase  m  the  demand 
and  urgent,  as  one  by  one  the  good  applicants  withdraw  their  applications.  New  openings,  suddenly  made  vacant  by  elections 
to  more  important  positions,  are  known  at  once  to  the  Association;  school  boards  write  and  telegraph  us  daily  for  teachers  for 
these  places.    We  have  now  on  our  books:   


SOME  IN  ALL  STATES. 

Superintendencies  at  $2,500. 
Superintendencies  at  $1,800. 
Superintendencies  at  $1,200. 
Superintendencies  at  $900. 
Superintendencies  at  $600. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $2,000. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $1,500. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $1,200. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $900. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $700. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $500. 

Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $800. 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $700. 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $600. 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $500. 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $400. 

Academy  Principalships. 
Academy  Teachers. 


IN  EVERY  STATE. 

Grammar  Grade  positions  *t  $600. 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $500. 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $450. 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $400. 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $600. 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $500. 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $450. 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $400. 

Primary  Grade  positions  at  $600. 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $500. 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $450. 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $400. 
College,  Normal,  and  Academy 
Professorships  at  $1,000. 
College,  Normal,  and  Academy 
Professorships  at  $900. 
College,  Normal,  and  Academy 
Professorships  at  $800. 


College  Presidencies  at  $2,500. 
College  Professorships  at  $2,000. 
College  Professorships  at  $1,800. 
College  Professorships  at  $1,500. 
College  Professorships  at  $1,200. 

SPECIAL  ISTS. 
Teachers  of  Latin.    Teachers  of  Greek. 
Teachers  of  French. 
Teachers  of  German. 
Teachers  of  Science. 

Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
Teachers  of  Literature. 

Teachers  of  Normal  Methods 

ARTS,  ETC. 

Drawing  Teachers  (1  at  $2,000). 

Art  Teachers.        Vocal  Teachers. 

Instrumental  Teachers. 

Elocution  Teachers. 

Teachers  of  Penmanship  and  Book- 
keeping. 


During  June,  July,  and  August  changes  are  sudden.  The  rush  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Available  candidates  become 
few.    If  you  would  accept  a  better  place  at  a  larger  salary,  write  us,  state  your  qualifications  fully  in  your  first  letter,  to  save 

time  CircuIars  and  manuals TddS;    TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager.  70-72  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

To  enable  home  and  land-seekers  to  visit  the 
farming  sections  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana,  the  Great  Northern  Railway- 
line  will  sell  excursion  tickets,  with  stop  over  privi- 
leges, good  for  thirty  days,  at  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  on  April  22,  May  20,  Sept.  9,  Sept.  20,  and 
Oct.  14. 

This  will  enable  purchasers  to  see  the  famous 
Park  region  of  Minnesota,  the  wonderful  Red  River 
Valley,  Devil's  Lake,  the  Turtle  mountain,  and  the 
Mouse  River  regions  of  North  Dakota,  the  rich  val- 
leys of  the  big  Sioux  and  James  in  South  Dakota, 
and  the  vast  fertile  districts  watered  by  the  Missouri, 
Milk,  Teton,  and  Marias  Rivers,  in  the  great  reser- 
vation of  Montana;  no  land  grant  restrictions  or 
extra  costs  there  in  securing  homesteads. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  runs  the  only  solid 
through  trains  of  Palace  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars, 
Modern  Day  Coaches,  and  Free  Colonist  Sleepers 
to  Fergus  Falls,  Moorhead,  Fargo,  Grand  Forks, 
Crookston,  Devil's  Lake,  Minot,  Glasgow,  Chinook, 
Benton,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  and  Butte,  Montana. 

Your  home  agent  can  sell  you  excursion  tickets  to 
over  500  points  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Line. 
Maps,  guide  books,  or  information  concerning  travel 
or  settlement  along  this  line,  cheerfully  furnished 
by  any  agent  of  the  company,  or  F.  I.  Whitney 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent,  G.  N.  R'y,  St.  Paul 
Minn. 

For  holding  on  there  seems  to  be  no  book  like 
'The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library,"  published 
3y  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago.  It  has  just  been  re- 
used to  date,  and  reduced  in  price  to  $2.50.  We 
enow  of  no  book  where  the  teacher  can  obtain  so 
nuch  for  the  money. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  in  St.  Paul  July  4  to  n,  in- 
clusive, 1890.  For  this  occasion  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral lines  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  rate  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  $2.00  for  membership  fee. 

A  feature  of  especial  interest  in  connection  with 
this  convention  is  the  opportunity  that  will  be  given 
to  make  short  side  excursions  from  St.  Paul  to  points 
of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  For  these  excur- 
sions the  Wisconsin  Central  offers  special  induce- 
ments because  of  the  beautiful  and  attractive  scen- 
ery through  which  it  runs,  the  multitude  of  lakes 
and  the  long  stretches  of  pine  forest.  The  ride  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Paul  is  a  reproduction  in  miniature 
of  the  endless  variety  of  scenery  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  greater  trip  across  the  continent,  so 
astonishing  is  it  when  first  seen,  and  of  such  absorb- 
ing interest. 

Special  information  in  regard  to  tickets,  time 
tables,  resorts,  and  places  of  interest  along  the  line, 
hotel  and  boarding  house  rates  and  matters  per- 
taining to  transportation,  may  be  obtained  from  C. 
C.  Lemmon,  T.  P.  A.,  Wis.  Cent.,  Peoria,  111. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  an  advertisement 
of  which  appears  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Jour- 
nal, is  one  of  the  three  or  four  schools  in  the  TJ.  S. 
which  are  especially  devoted  to  the  education  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  engineers.  One  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  Institute  is  the  thorough  and 
extensive  "  shop  practice  "  of  the  students  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  Not  only  are  machines  de- 
signed and  working  drawings  made,  but  actual 
construction  is  required  and  is  made  possible  in  ex- 
tensive workshops,  the  equipment  of  which  has 
cost  over  forty  thousand  dollars. 


TUB  IDBAL  PHYSIOLOGY 


A.  HEALTHY -BODY 

A  Text-book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Alcohol,  and  Narcotics.     For  Use  in  Inter- 
.      medlate  Grades  in  Publi<:  a-d  Private  Schools.    By  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy,  University  of  Michigan. 


U>n  V°  teache*\c°n*™PlaH»S  of  an  Elementary  Physiology.    Slowell's  «  A  HEALTHY 

rise  b°0i  °f,  "Z  mr-'-    11  W"S  "°'  Wri"m  "  '  f'f""™'  oook-maker,  as  a  commercial  enter- 

S     7      Pf"  fhoojs     It  contains  all  that  is  needed  beloW  the  High  School,  and  is  adapted  to 

ha  a  ZrraZa  rr  "  7  Masses  in  District  Schools, 

has  a  more  attracHve  page  and  a  more  interesting  text  than  any  other  physiology  in  existence. 

.rr,   ld"{r"r  fr°m,       f       "rmS  °tker  b0°k  'f  !ik<  ^ade.    It  stales  scientific  facts  with 

^^''^"'^r*^"  °r  granted  prejudice.  It  is  not  one  {f  a  series 
stlyask  you  to  examine  it  before  adopting  a  Physiology  for  your  schools. 

12mo,  Cloth,  220  pages,  fully  illustrated,  with  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
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LOOK  HERE. 

Are  you  reading  up  for  examination  ?  If  so,  send 
$1.00  for  a  Teachers'  Examiner,  giving  questions 
and  answers  on  all  the  branches,  common  and 
higher,  taught  in  our  schools.  Address, 

Public-School  Publishing  Co. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  is 
not  the  oldest,  but  in  many  respects  the  best  line 
from  Chicago,  or  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and 
DeMoines  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  cele- 
brated compartment  sleeping  cars,  built  expressly 
for  and  run  only  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas 
City  Railway  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  are  pro- 
nounced by  old  and  experienced  travelers  to  be  the 
most  comfortable  and  luxurious  sleeping  cars  in  the 
world.  The  ventilation  of  these  cars  is  simply  per- 
fect. Be  sure  your  tickets  take  you  over  this  de- 
servedly popular  line. 

something  new. 

The  advertisement  of  A.  M.  Edwards  on  another 
page  describes  something  new  and  interesting  to 
every  teacher.    Look  it  up. 

Office  of  the  Railroad  Secretary,  ) 
353  Maple  St  ,  Englewood,  111.  f 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Teacher's  Assciation  to  arrange  for  the  excursion  of 
teachers  to  St.  Paul  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association,  met  at 
io  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  January  25,  and  adopted 
the  Burlington  Route,  Chicago,  Burlington  &Quincy 
Railroad,  as  the  official  route  for  the  Illinois  teach- 
ers to  St.  Paul. 

At  this  early  date  arrangements  for  the  official 
train  carrying  the  teachers  and  their  friends  from 
Illinois  have  not  been  perfected,  but  as  soon  as  com- 


pleted, which  it  is  expected  will  be  between  April  I 
and  15,  the  details  of  the  same  will  be  announced. 
After  that  date  all  teachers  and  their  friends  will  be 
furnished  with  full  information  in  regard  to  the  trip 
by  the  members  of  the  committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  work  for  the  committee 
by  districts.  A  complete  official  folder  will  then  be 
issued,  containing  information  as  to  transportation 
arrangements,  hotel  rates,  and  also  in  regard  to  ex- 
cursion trips  beyond  St.  Paul.  For  parties  who  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  official  arrangements 
made,  the  committee  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any 
inquiries,  and  to  furnish  aid  in  securing  accommo- 
dations by  any  other  route.  The  committee  urge 
that  the  Illinois  teachers  individually  interest  them- 
selves nthe  great  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul.  Illinois  should 
be  strongly  represented  in  it.  Any  communications 
in  reference  to  the  excursion  may  be  sent  to  the 
railroad  secretary.  Homer  Bevans, 

March  1,  1890.  Railroad  Secretary. 

TEACHERS'   EXCURSION  TO  ST.  PAUL. 

For  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
July,  1890,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co.  will  sell  reduced  rate  excursion  tickets 
from  Chicago  and  all  other  points  on  its  5,700  miles 
of  thoroughly  equipped  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and 
North  Dakota;  and  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  St.  Paul  and  re- 
turn for  this  occasion  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  For  circulars  of  information 
containing  further  particulars,  please  address  A.  V. 
H.  Carpenter,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 


FOZZONIS 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Gives  fresher  Charms,  to  the 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


.  New .  Books 


Reed  &  Kellogg's  One-Book  Course  in  English. 

A  complete  text-book  on  grammar  and  composition.  Lead- 
ing the  pupil  by  a  series  of  observation  lessons  to  discover 
and  apply  the  principles  that  underlie  the  constitution  of 
the  sentence,  and  that  control  the  use  of  grammatical  forms. 
Macvane's  Working  Principles  of  Political.  Econ- 

A™lear  and  attractive  text-book  for  beginners. 
Baker's  Elementary  Psychology,  with  Outline  of 

W^practical  application  to  education  and  the  conduct  of 
of  life;  including  an  outline  of  logic. 
Anderson's  Light  Gymnastics.  .  4 

A  guide  to  systematic  instruction  in  physical  training  in 
schools,  gymnasia,  etc.    Teachers'  price,  $1.50. 

English  Classic  Series.  I 
(75)  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne;  (76-77)  Macaulay's  Lays ;of 
Ancient  Rome;  (78)  American  Patriotic  Selections,  (85) 
fhelley's  Skylarked  Adonais;  (86)  Dicken's  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth;  (87)  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Style  (88)  Lamb s 
Fssavs  of  Elia;  (80  Cowper's  Task.  Book  II.  bhakes- 
pear^'s  Pfays  [Kellog/s  edition).  Midsummer-Night's- 
Dream;  Winter's  Tale. 

Historical  Classic  Readings. 

For  supplementary  reading,  history,  and  literature  classes 
Price,  12  cents  per  copy.  (1)  Irving's  Discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus;  (2)  Capt.  John  Smith's  Settlement  of  Virginia. 
(3)  Gov.  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation;  (4) 
gov.  Hutchinson's  King  Philip's  War,  and  Witchcraft  in 
in  New  England;  (5)  Shea's  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley;  ^)^^^^S^t^ 
Associates;  (7)  Parkma^s  Braddock's  Defeat;  (8)  Everett .  s. 
First  Battles  of  the  Revolution;  (9  Parton's  Colonial 
Pioneers;  (10)  Parton's  Heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

EFFINGHAM  MAYNARD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

771  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  D.  WILLIAMS.  151  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
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High  School  Commencements. 

The  high  school  graduating  exercises 
seem  to  be  gradually  changing  their  char- 
acter in  this  central  region.  In  many  cases 
the  pupils  no  longer  appear  in  the  leading 
role  but  in  a  very  subordinate  place,  if  they 
are  seen  at  all.  A  lecture  by  some  distant  or 
local  orator  is  substituted  for  the  graduating 
essays  and  orations  of  the  class. 


This  is  a  change  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  progress  when  it  is  considered  in  all  of 
its  bearings. 

It  may  be  that  hired  music  and  paid  ora- 
tory may  be  more  entertaining  to  some  of 
the  audience,  and,  possibly,  to  the  more 
cultivated  and  influential  class  of  the  lis- 
teners, but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
better  for  the  school. 

The  "commencement"  day  is  essentially 
the  graduates'  day.  It  is  a  great  thing  in 
the  life  of  a  boy  or  girl  to  complete  a  course 
of  study  in  a  good  high  school  and  receive 
the  honors  of  graduation.  This  event  should 
be  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  public  display.  It  is  a  peculiar  and 
valuable  experience  for  the  pupil  to  appear 
before  the  largest  audience  that  assembles 
in  the  town  during  the  year,  and  speak  a 
few  words  that  are  entirely  his  own,  upon 
some  subject  which  he  has  studied,  as  a 
young  person  studies  subjects.  It  is  an 
event  that  makes  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  child  than  any  other  in  this  formative 
period. 

If  the  exercises  are  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  the  children,  and  if  the  children 
have  been  properly  taught,  and  the  right 
things  are  said  by  their  elders  on  this  occa- 
sion, this  day  is  the  most  impressive  of  any 
in  their  whole  school  life. 

Besides,  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  belief 
of  the  community  in  general  in  higher 
study,  and  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  pu- 
pils below. 

The  ignorant  day  laborer  is  encouraged 
to  see  his  son  or  his  daughter  holding  an 
equal  and,  may  be,  a  superior  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  audience,  to  that  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  his  wealthy  and 
more  cultured  neighbors.  The  more  for- 
tunate and  capable  class  of  society  also 
learn  the  lesson  anew  that  it  is  worth,  more 
than  wealth,  that  determines  a  person's 
place  in  our  democratic  civilization.  It  is 
a  valuable  object  lesson  for  the  people  as 
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well  as  a  valuable  experience  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

It  tends,  also,  to  raise  the  inquiry  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  why  it  is  that  in  a 
youthful  population  half  girls  and  half 
boys,  the  number  of  girl  graduates  is  from 
four  to  six  times  the  number  of  boys.  Is 
the  value  of  high  school  training  limited  to 
girls? 

But  let  us  all  enter  our  earnest  protest 
against  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  high 
school  teachers  to  give  to  these  graduates 
an  appearance  of  having  knowledge  and 
culture  they  do  not  possess.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  painful  experiences  for  a  thought- 
ful person  to  sit  through  the  graduating  ex- 
ercises of  a  class  that  are  evidently  exhib- 
iting the  combined  results  of  the  labor  of 
both  the  teacher  and  themselves  in  their 
essays.  The  writer  has  listened  to  argu- 
ments and  to  erudition  falling  from  the  lips 
of  these  boys  and  girls  upon  commence- 
ment day  that  would  be  creditable  to  an 
experienced  orator.  Such  a  graduating 
exercise  is  a  gross  fraud  and  a  moral  dis- 
grace. 

But  when  the  children  say  what  they 
think  and  in  their  own  way,  about  subjects 
that  they  have  learned  something  about  in 
their  study  or  out  of  school  experience, 
the  old-fashioned  commencement  is  a  bet- 
ter thing  than  the  modern  innovation. 


The  Compulsory  Law. 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  German  Lu- 
theran clergy  publish  to  the  world  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  a  law  requiring  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  to  be  educated.  But 
they  must  be  understood  as  holding  that 
the  state  shall  have  no  power  to  determine 
either  the  kind  or  extent  of  the  education 
the  children  shall  receive.  That,  it  is 
claimed,  is  a  matter  for  the  parent  of  the 
child  to  decide.  "The  parent  has  a  natural 
right  to  educate  the  child  as  seems  to.him 
best."  It  seems  to  turn  out,  therefore, 
that  these  gentlemen  "are  in  favor  of  a 
compulsory  law,  but  are  against  its  en- 
forcement." A  law  declaring  that  all  the 
children  of  the  state  shall  be  educated, 
without  prescribing  a  minimum  of  attain- 
ments that  shall  constitute  such  education, 
would  be  a  farcical  piece  of  legislation  in- 
deed! 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  Wisconsin  de- 
clare that  they  are  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
law,  and  yet  demand  the  complete  and  un- 
conditional repeal  of  the  present  law  in 


that  state.  Why  do  they  not  advocate  its 
amendment  instead  of  its  repeal  if  they 
are  sincere  in  their  approval  of  a  compul- 
sory law? 

They  say  that  they  are  in  favor  of  a  com- 
pulsory law,  and  in  the  next  breath  declare 
that  if  the  state  is  permitted  to  prescribe 
now  the  degree  of  attainments  that  shall  be 
required  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
state  will  say  what  food  the  child  shall  eat 
and  what  kind  of  clothes  it  shall  wear. 

This  is  virtually  saying  that  because  the 
state  now  declares  what  degree  of  educa- 
tion is  necessary  to  fit  a  child  for  citizen- 
ship, it  will  to-morrow  prescribe  how  the 
child  shall  be  clothed  and  fed. 

When  the  apparel  and  food  of  a  person 
become  matters  of  public  concernment 
and  the  safety  of  society  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  nation  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
clothes  that  are  worn  and  the  kind  of  food 
that  is  eaten,  then,  and  not  before,  will  the 
state  take  notice  of  ones  food  or  clothing. 
It  concerns  itself  now  with  the  matter  of 
apparel  to  the  extent  that  it  orders  that 
people  shall  be  clothed  who  appear  upon 
our  streets,  and  that  a  man  shall  not 
appear  upon  the  street  in  a  woman's  dress, 
nor  a  woman  in  a  man's  attire.  And  it  does 
this  under  its  right  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  society.  The  necessary 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  matter  of  the  general  welfare  of 
society.  This  the  clergy  of  both  these  op- 
posing religious  denominations  admit  in 
their  approval  of  a  compulsory  law.  .  If 
their  approval  is  not  a  matter  of  false  pre- 
tence, why  should  they  object  to  such  leg- 
islation as  is  necessary  to  make  this  law 
effective? 

They  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  that  the  ■ 
state  shall  require  that  children  be  taught 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 
But  this  is  the  child's  right  if  it  is  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  this  country.  No  parent 
has  a  "natural  right"  in  America  to  prevent 
his  child  from  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage, if  that  child  is  to  become  a  citizen 
of  this  republic.  The  parents'  natural 
right  over  the  child  is  not  that  of  an  irre- 
sponsible tyrant,  but  it  is  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent parent,  rather. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  child  born  in  this 
country  who  is  to  live  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language  and  have  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  of 
learning. 

No  parent  or  priest-hood  has  either  a 
natural  nor  an  ecclesiastical  right  to  pre- 
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vent  the  child  from  acquiring  such  knowl- 
edge. The  law  ought  to  punish  any  one 
who  attempts  it. 


Manual  Training  and  the  Schools. 

There  is  cumulative  evidence  that  the 
sterling  common  sense  of  the  reflective 
portion  of  the  American  people  is  begin- 
ning to  find  the  proper  place  and  function 
of  Manual  Training  in  a  system  of  general 
education. 

The  city  of  Galesburg  in  Illinois  has 
been  at  work  for  two  years  in  adjusting  a 
manual  training  department  in  its  high 
school  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 
The  method  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
About  seven-tenths  of  the  boys  enrolled  in 
the  school  joined  the  manual  training  class. 
They  have  worked  in  wood  and  have  used 
the  saw,  the  plane,  the  turning  lathe,  the 
hammer,  the  chisel,  and  the  scroll-saw, 
taking  them  up  in  about  the  order  named. 
This  work  has  been  done  out  of  school 
hours  and  under  the  direction  of  a  capable 
teacher  who  began  with  the  class  without 
any  special  training,  except  that  which  he 
had  received  in  making  himself  an  expert 
penman,  and  in  acquiring  some  skill  in 
drawing,  which  subjects  he  taught  in  the 
schools.  He  worked  with  the  class  and 
learned  as  they  learned,  being  always  able 
to  excel  them  in  everything  undertaken. 

The  entire  outfit  for  the  thirty-five  boys 
cost  the  city  not  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
and  the  instruction  has  not  cost  more  than 
one  hundred;  or,  the  additional  salary  paid 
the  teacher  of  writing  and  drawing. 

The  boys  spent  from  100  to  150  hours 
during  the  year  under  the  instruction  of 
the  teacher.  The  additional  time  spent  was 
devoted  to  making  useful  articles  out  of 
material  furnished  by  themselves,  which 
were  to  be  their  own  when  completed. 
During  this  time  they  constructed  book- 
cases, writing  desks,  tables,  step-ladders, 
planes,  mallets,  of  different  patterns  and 
of  apparently  good  workmanship  and  fin- 
ish. 

They  are  all  pfroud  of  their  achievements. 
Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the  best  boys 
in  the  shop  were,  as  a  rule,  the  best  schol- 
ars in  their  classes  (which  could  have  been 
safely  predicted  from  the  beginning).  The 
teachers  of  the  high  school  seem  to  think 
that  the  care  and  precision  demanded  in 
the  shops  have  made  the  boys  more  care- 
ful and  precise  in  their  scholastic  work, 
and  that  there  is  less  indifference  and  more 
interest  in  study. 


After  we  have  deducted  all  that  may  be 
properly  ascribed  to  novelty,  it  seems  that 
there  is  still  left  a  positive  and  permanent 
gain  to  the  work  done  in  the  high  school 
by  the  introduction  of  this  exercise. 

That  this  will  be  the  result  in  every  high 
school  and  higher  grammar  grade  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  provided  the  instructor 
of  the  manual  work  is  competent. 

The  older  people  remember  when  they 
lived  on  a  farm  and  attended  the  district 
school,  and,  later,  some  academy.  Every 
hour  of  daylight,  out  of  school,  and  often 
of  the  evenings  was  given  to  some  form  of 
manual  labor.  The  boys  and  girls  were  con- 
stantly meeting  the  practical  problems  that 
are  ever  coming  up  in  farm  life,  and  which 
the  children  learn  early  to  solve.  Their 
number  is  not  great,  nor  is  their  range  a 
wide  one,  but  they  tax  the  powers  of  the 
children.  In  our  modern  city  life  the  home 
provides  no  such  constant  and  varied  em- 
ployment. It  would  be  much  better  for 
the  child  if  it  did.  In  the  absence  of  this 
the  work-shop  is  put  into  the  higher  grades 
of  school,  and  other  forms  of  manual  ex- 
ercises in  the  lower,  to  give  regular  employ- 
ment to  the  child  in  some  manual  industry 
for  a  portion  of  his  out-of-school  life.  It 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  farm  or  the 
shop  in  the  primitive  civilization  of  our 
boyhood,  perhaps,  but  it  is  much  better 
than  no  training  of  this  sort. 

The  mistake  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
advanced  manual  training  advocates  has 
been  that  they  claimed  too  much  for  this 
exercise.  They  talk  about  an  occult  edu- 
cational power  or  virtue  in  a  hammer  or  a 
saw  which  only  a  manual  training  professor 
can  discover  or  reveal,  and  they  claim  re- 
sults for  this  hidden  virtue  that  are  equally 
visionary  and  irrational. 

The  direct  educative  influence  of  this 
sort  of  work,  in  so  far  as  it  increases  the 
store  of  valuable  ideas  or  extends  the 
range  of  the  pupil's  thinking,  is  soon  ex- 
hausted. Its  indirect  influence  is  that  it 
trains  the  pupil  to  work  persistently  toward 
some  end  out  of  school  hours  and  in  a 
field  different  from  that  in  which  he  works 
for  some  other  end  in  school,  making  the 
out-of-school  life  reinforce  the  school  life 
as  it  cannot  do  when  the  child  is  left  to 
dawdle  away  his  time  out  of  school.  The 
best  sort  of  recreation  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  mental  effort  in  school,  is  system- 
atic manual  exercise  out  of  school.  Shop- 
practice  is  an  excellent  recreative  exercise. 
It  is  good,  too,  because  the  child  employs 
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his  constructive  energies  in  another  way 
from  that  required  in  the  school.  One  of 
the  excellences  of  it  is  that  it  is  made  op- 
tional. Make  it  a  requirement  and  it  tends 
to  become  a  task. 

The  extravagant  claims  made  for  man- 
ual training  should  not  cause  the  more 
conservative  multitude  to  underestimate  its 
real  value,  which  has  been  recognized  by 
the  thoughtful  teacher  in  every  generation. 
The  greater  power  of  the  country  boy  or 
girl  when  he  first  comes  into  competition 
with  the  city-bred  child,  in  school,  is  pro- 
verbial. That  he  does  not  long  retain  his 
relatively  greater  strength  when  he  too  be- 
comes a  city  boy  is  also  proverbial,  unless 
his  out-of-school  life  is  continued  in  some 
fashion  in  the  city  as  it  was  in  the  country. 


The  Function  of  the  Superintendent. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  that  the  chil- 
dren shall  have  better  teachers.  How  to 
make  them  becomes  an  important  question. 
A  scholastic  training  in  high  schools  and 
colleges,  and  a  professional  training  in 
normal  schools  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
way,  provided  the  colleges  and  normal 
schools  are  what  they  ought  to  be.  But 
there  is  no  public  sentiment  strong  enough 
to  make  this  demand  of  teachers,  and 
pay  the  salaries  that  such  a  demand  im- 
plies. The  great  majority  of  teachers  must 
be  educated  in  some  other  way,  for  some 
years  to  come.  We  have  already  shown 
what  is  the  mission  of  the  county  institute 
in  this  work.  But  the  principle  agency  in 
preparing  teachers  for  their  work,  if  they 
are  to  have  any  help,  is  the  superintend- 
ent. The  country  is  unfortunate  in  hav- 
ing too  many  superintendents  of  schools 
that  do  not  know  good  teaching  when  they 
see  it.  They  turn  the  crank  and  their 
teachers  keep  step  to  their  machine  music. 
They  are  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  reign 
of  mechanism  that  is  now  passing  away. 

But  there  are  earnest  and  capable  super- 
intendents that  are  neither  "heady  nor 
feather-brained."  These  can  be  grouped 
into  two  classes: 

1.  The  one  class  has  definite  ideas  of 
how  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  different 
grades,  and  set  to  work  to  impose  their 
methods  upon  their  teachers.  They  are  like 
the  teacher  of  psychology  we  once  knew 
who  made  his  pupils  feel  that  any  other 
statement  of  their  thought  than  the  precise 
statement  in  the  book  was  defective. 

2.  The  other  class  emphasize  ideas  and 
leave  the  teachers  free  to  work  them  out 


in  their  owffway.  The  latter  kind  of  su- 
perintendent is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
former,  if  he  knows  what  ideas  to  empha- 
size. 

But  the  ideal  superintendent  is  the  one 
who  can  be  a  never  failing  source  of  in- 
spiration to  truer  and  broader  thinking, 
and  can  at  the  same  time  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  each  one  of  his  teachers  and  give 
them  such  help  as  they  need  to  realize 
their  ideas  in  their  practice.  They  must 
grow  from  within;  wearing  the  mantle  of 
another  will  not  suffice.  This  requires  that 
the  superintendent  be  master  of  both  the 
theory  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

And  it  demands  that  he  refuse  to  be  used 
as  a  mere  clerk  or  building  and  supply 
agent.  A  superintendent  is  an  expert 
teacher.  It  is  no  objection  to  him  that  he 
is  a  mechanic  also,  but  he  should  not  be 
paid  as  a  mechanic.  If  he  is  so  paid  he 
should  receive  a  mechanic's  salary. 


"Next." 

Those  who  have  passed  the  fiftieth  mile- 
post  in  their  journey  of  life  will  recognize 
the  above  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  their 
school  days.  The  good  schools  of  to-day 
have  dropped  the  word,  but  they  have  re- 
tained the  practice  in  many  cases.  The 
teacher  who  knows  when  to  say  "next"  and 
when  to  forbear  and  hold  the  pupil  to  the 
struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  difficulty 
under  the  fire  of  the  impatient  glances  and 
gestures  of  the  class,  is  a  good  teacher. 
The  recitation  should  help  the  pupil  to 
grow  strong.  Sometimes  he  needs  the 
stimulus  of  being  cut  short  off  in  his  blun- 
dering, careless,  unprepared  recitation,  and 
so  rebuked  for  presuming  to  attempt  to 
pass  off  a  worthless  effort  for  genuine 
work. 

And  again,  he  needs  to  be  held  rigidly 
to  the  mastery  of  the  matter  in  hand,  not 
being  permitted  to  turn  his  back  upon  it 
with  indifference,  nor  to  cry  "I  can't," 
through  laziness  or  cowardice. 

We  have  visited  schools  in  which  the 
teacher  never  lost  sight  of  the  good  of  the 
pupil  in  her  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  the  visitor.  She  was  not  aiming  to  con- 
duct a  "brilliant  recitation,"  but  to  educate 
the  children.  We  have  visited  other  schools 
in  which  the  teacher  appeared  to  think 
that  her  ability  as  a  teacher  would  be  esti- 
mated by  the  readiness  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  children  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions.   And  when  a  question  was  asked 
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that  the  pupils  could  not  answer,  she  set 
that  down  as  a  failure,  and  became  impa- 
tient with  the  class. 

We  wish  that  we  could  utter  it  so  loud 
that  all  would  hear,  and  so  persuasively 
that  all  would  believe,  that  the  real  test  of 
a  teacher's  power  is  her  ability  to  conduct 
the  child  through  the  dense,  pathless  wil- 
derness in  his  thinking,  and  not  in  her 
skill  in  putting  him  through  his  paces  on 
the  well  traveled  road  of  his  knowledge, 
with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar. 

Any  visitor  who  has  passed  his  alphabet 
in  the  study  of  schools,  cares  more  for  fif- 
teen minutes  of  observation  of  a  teacher's 
work  in  leading  a  pupil  up  to  and  through 
an  intellectual  difficulty  than  for  a  whole 
day  of  dress-parade  performances,  as  a 
test  of  the  teacher's  efficiency.  Every  one 
but  a  tyro  knows  how  dress-parade  exam- 
inations and  recitations  are  gotten  up. 

There  are  hundreds  of  schools  in  our 
towns  and  cities  in  which  the  teacher  who 
has  an  unexpected  visitor,  deftly  glides 
away  from  the  subject  in  hand  into  the 
well-worn  paths  which  the  pupils  have 
travelled  many  times  before,  and  she  vainly 
thinks  that  the  visitor  does  not  see  the 
trick. 

What  we  all  need  to  keep  in  mind  in 
teaching  is  the  pupil  and  his  present  needs. 
The  training  that  he  needs  to-day  he  should 
receive  to-day,  even  if  the  whole  town  is 
looking  on.  He  is  but  a  fool  who  fails  to 
recognize  the  worth  of  good  teaching.  The 
good  or  bad  opinion  of  such  is  of  no  mo- 
ment. 


The  "Practical"  Worth  of  College  Training. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  reported  to 
be  the  "most  eminently  successful  business 
man  in  America,"  has  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  college  training  "is  fa- 
tal to  success  in  the  business  world. " 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Pres.  Seth  Low 
have  recently  given  their  testimony  to  the 
great  advantage  of  a  thorough  scholastic 
training  in  any  pursuit  in  life.  The  two 
latter  have  had  the  advantage  of  such  a 
training.  We  suppose  from  the  declara- 
tion of  the  former  that  such  training  is 
"fatal  to  business  success"  that  he  has  not 
had  it. 

A  few  years  ago  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Kansas  advised  the  young  men  that 
if  they  desired  to  be  successful  in  politics 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  them  to  go 
to  college.  He,  himself,  had  been  to  col- 
lege, but  the  inference  was  that  he  had 


achieved  success  in  politics  in  spite  of  this 
early  training. 

Some  of  our  educational  contemporaries 
seem  to  be  greatly  agitated  over  these 
statements,  and  immediately  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  proving  by  a  process  of  ar- 
gument, that  a  college  education  must  con- 
tribute to  success  in  business  or  any  other 
pursuit. 

But,  we  take  it,  that  success  in  "politics" 
or  "business"  is  not  to  be  the  gauge  by 
which  the  value  of  a  college  education  is 
to  be  estimated.  Neither  of  these  pur- 
suits is  the  chief  end  of  man.  And  we 
hope  that  it  is  to  appear  as  the  crowning 
merit  of  a  college  education  that  the  grad- 
uate does  not  so  regard  them.  If  success 
in  business  or  in  politics  shall  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  acme  of  human  endeavor, 
man  may  well  question  whether  life  is  worth 
the  living. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  value  of  a  scho- 
lastic training  for  the  young  is  whether  it 
prepares  them  for  better  living  in  the  world. 

What  is  life  but  the  sum  total  of  one's 
experiences?  And  what  is  the  man  but  the 
character  which  these  experiences  have 
developed.  The  great  purpose  of  living  is 
the  development  of  noble  men  and  noble 
women.  If  college  training  conduces  to 
this  end,  it  is  a  success;  if  it  does  not,  it 
is  a  failure. 


Newspaper  Reading  in  Schools. 

It  is  probable  that  some  teachers  over- 
estimate and  that  others  underestimate  the 
value  of  the  newspaper  in  the  school.  We 
note  that  Public  Opinion  has  offered  three 
prizes  for  essays  on  the  relation  of  current 
events  to  the  school  education  of  the 
young.  A  summary,  once  each  week,  of 
what  has  occurred  in  the  world,  if  properly 
made  and  presented,  must  be  helpful.  It 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  child  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world.  What  the  games  are  to 
the  child  in  the  kindergarten,  in  introduc- 
ing it  to  social  life,  this  weekly  summary 
might  be  in  developing  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  child  that  it  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  The  newspaper  could  thus  be  made 
to  bring  the  child  into  conscious  participa- 
tion in  the  institutional  life,  much  as  geog- 
raphy makes  him  realize  his  relations 
to  the  world  of  nature.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  some  practical  value,  too,  if  the 
child  could  early  learn  how  to  read  a  news- 
paper, and  for  what  to  read  it.  Years  of 
time  are  worse  than  wasted  every  day  by  the 
American  people  in  reading  newspapers. 
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They  are  of  the  literature  that  Bacon  de- 
clared should  be  only  tasted.  A  thorough 
and  persistent  reading  of  the  newspaper  is 
a  dissipation  that  ruins  the  mind  of  the 
reader  sooner  or  later. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  newspaper  ine- 
briate. He  is  a  more  pitiable  and  hopeless 
creature  than  the  whiskey  inebriate.  The 
one  is  constantly  drunk  in  mind.  The  other 
is  occasionally  drunk  in  his  nerves. 

To  introduce  the  newspaper  into  the 
school  as  a  reading  book  to  be  read  as  lit- 
erature, or  to  form  in  the  child  the  habit 
of  newspaper  reading,  is  to  grossly  misuse 
it.  A  few  minutes  spent  each  week  in  sum- 
marizing, by  the  teacher  or  by  some  pupil, 
the  principal  events  of  the  week,  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  education  of  the 
child.  To  introduce  the  newspaper  into 
the  classes  as  supplementary  reading  mat- 
ter is  to  misuse  time  and  waste  energy  that 
ought  to  be  used  in  cultivating  the  child's 
taste  for  good  reading.  The  amount  of 
time  that  is  thus  wasted  in  the  schools  of 
this  country  by  conscientious  teachers  who 
really  think  they  are  doing  the  child  a  great 
service,  is  so  great  as  to  appall  these  teach- 
ers when  they  become  conscious  of  it. 

This  kind  of  reading  needs  to  be  dis- 
couraged rather  than  encouraged,  except 
when  the  child  is  set  to  examining  the 
newspapers  to  find  out  some  particular 
thing  or  things,  as  he  would  examine  any 
book  of  reference. 


Honorary  Degrees. 

This  is  about  the  time  when  the  annual 
shower  of  honorary  scholastic  titles  will 
fall  and  attach  themselves  to  the  names  of 
persons  whom  they  may  chance  to  strike. 
There  is  no  guessing  who  will  be  hit. 
Thomas  Corwin  is  accused  of  saying  that 
there  was  one  thing  that  Omniscience  Him- 
self did  not  know, — "what  would  be  the 
verdict  of  a  jury."  It  is  equally  uncertain, 
at  this  season,  who  will  wake  up  in  the 
morning  to  find  himself  transformed  in  a 
single  night  from  a  common  citizen  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  to  a  LL.D.,  a  D.D.,  or 
a  Ph.D.  Greatness  develops  so  suddenly  in 
his  country! 

But  the  regular  colleges  have  now  an 
active  rival  in  the  business  of  making 
doctors.  There  is  a  "National  Univer- 
sity" in  Chicago  that  has  45  Departments 
"with  eminent  professors,"  the  "chancellor" 
of  which  was  until  recently  a  Yankee 
school-master  in  the  public  schools  of  a 


small  town  in  New  York.  The  vivifying 
influence  of  Chicago  air  and  enterprise  has 
developed  him  into  an  A.M.  Ph.D.,  and 
his  generous  nature  prompts  him  to  extend 
the  like  favors  to  his  less  fortunate  fellow 
mortals  who  can  pay  the  fees  and  answer 
the  questions.  It  seems  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  former  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult task. 

But  why  should  the  business  of  confer- 
ring harmless  degrees  be  monopolized  by 
the  regular  colleges?  If  they  made  one 
an  M.D.  or  a  tooth  doctor,  then  it  would 
be  more  serious,  for  the  innocent  and  con- 
fiding might  suffer. 

But  we  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  per- 
sons who  do  not  chance  to  be  hit  in  this 
annual  shower  should  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  going  into  the  open  market  and 
buying  the  kind  of  title  they  are  able  to 
pay  for,  provided  it  is  a  harmless  one. 

If  a  "man  likes  that  sort  of  thing,  that 
is  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  like,"  and  why 
should  he  not  have  it.  This  is  the  age  of 
specialization.  Why,  then,  should  we  not 
have  degree  factories  that  limit  themselves 
to  that  business? 

The  colleges  can  still  pursue  the  business 
as  an  annex  if  they  desire  to.  There  is  much 
clay  awaiting  the  hands  of  the  potter.  There 
are  plenty  of  plain  Smiths  and  Joneses 
and  Browns  that  have  no  tails  to  their 
names.  So  long  as  the  raw  material  is  so 
plentiful  as  it  is,  we  see  no  good  reason  for 
complaint  by  the  regular  colleges  thatd^  a 
mixed  business,  against  a  factory  that  man- 
ufactures degrees  as  a  specialty. 


A  Note  of  Warning. 

Dr.  A.  Mowry,  editor  of  Education,  has 
been  visiting  the  different  cities  of  the 
Union  and  gives  the  following  as  the  result 
of  his  observations,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
May  number  of  that  magazine: 

"We  have  lately  been  visiting  a  succes- 
sion of  cities  of  twenty  thousand  people 
and  less,  where  the  entire  body  of  teach- 
ers are  women.  One  city  of  sixty  thou- 
sand has  not  a  white  man  teaching  a  public 
school.  The  only  man  in  this  arrangement 
is  a  superintendent,  so  burdened  with  petty 
cares  of  administration  that  any  real  su- 
pervision of  instruction  is  impossible.  The 
result  is  everywhere  the  same;  The  practi- 
cal limitation  of  the  school  instruction  to  the 
elementary  grade,  for  the  boys,  who  invaria- 
bly fall  out  after  the  age  of  twelve.  In  the 
largest  city  referred  to,  not  half  a  dozen 
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boys  were  found  in  the  high  school  and 
not  fifty  over  the  age  of  twelve  in  several 
cities  with  a  school  attendance  of  more 
than  one  thousand.  The  fact  is  that  a  man 
is  an  essential  factor  in  good  school  keep- 
ing, and  a  system  that  dispenses  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  masculine  elements,  es- 
pecially in  the  higher  grades,  will  not  be  a 
success.  The  average  boy  at  the  most 
critical  age  both  desires  and  needs  the  man 
element  in  his  education,  and  if  it  is  not 
found  in  the  public  school  will  either  fall 
out  or  go  where  it  can  be  had.  Besides, 
nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  a  public 
school  superintendent  than  the  position  of 
"Boss"  over  half  a  hundred  or  more  wo- 
man teachers;  each  confined  to  her  own 
room;  making  graded  supervision  an  im- 
possibility; like  an  army,  all  privates  save 
the  generalissimo  who  aspires  to  move  the 
entire  machine.  An  easy-going  superin- 
tendent leaves  his  women  to  cultivate  that 
mischievous  independence  which  destroys 
the  harmony  of  the  system;  or  he  becomes  a 
little  tyrant  or  politician,  working  out  every 
teacher  who  cannot  be  made  subject  to  his 
own  whim.  Let  us  give  the  man  a  fair 
chance  in  the  new  dispensation  of  Amer- 
ican school  keeping." 


''Educate  a  Boy  and  he  Won't  Work." 

Manual  toil  is  not  attractive.  Work  that 
a  machine  could  do  better  than  a  man,  the 
man  does  not  enjoy  doing  unless  he  is  a 
machine.  The  more  intelligent  one  is  the 
more  dissatisfied  he  becomes  with  a  voca- 
tion that  does  not  call  for  the  exercise  of 
his  intelligence.  This  has  always  been 
true  and  always  will  be  true.  It  is  not 
because  man  is  lazy,  but  it  is  because  he 
prefers  a  higher  grade  of  work.  Education 
tends  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation  above 
that  of  mere  toil. 

If  the  toiling  classes  are  to  be  prevented 
from  aspiring  to  higher  and  more  remu- 
nerative labor,  they  must  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance. Who  will  be  content  to  use  the 
pick  on  the  railroad,  provided  he  can  man- 
age the  throttle  of  the  locomotive?  Who 
will  be  content  to  run  the  engine,  provided 
he  can  superintend  its  construction?  That 
education  spurs  one  on  to  better  his  con- 
dition and  enter  vocations  demanding  the 
exercise  of  mind  as  well  as  muscle  is  true, 
let  us  hope.  It  is  certainly  not  the  purpose 
of  education  to  make  one  content  to  be- 
come a  mere  machine,  though  it  will  make 
him  self-contained  in  that  position  if  ne- 
cessity compels  him  to  remain  in  it.  To  be 


merely  "a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water"  for  another  is  a  low  calling,  and 
none  but  a  low  spirited  person  will  be  long 
content  with  it.  This  discontent  will  exist 
even  if  the  laboring  classes  remain  unedu- 
cated. The  better  part  of  them  will  seek 
to  give  to  their  children  such  opportunities 
for  education  as  will  enable  them  to  rise 
out  of  subjection  to  drudgery  to  that  labor 
which  demands  intelligence. 

This  spirit  is  to  work  the  salvation  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  some  way.  In  just 
what  way  no  one  is  wise  enough  to  tell. 
But  an  intelligent  people  will  work  it  out 
better  than  an  ignorant  people.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  toiling  millions  are  to  have 
their  condition  improved  in  the  final  out- 
come. 

The  cry,  "Educate  a  boy  and  he  won't 
work,"  comes  from  a  source  that  has  little 
sympathy  with  labor  reform.  It  has  no  de- 
sire for  the  emancipation  of  labor  through 
intelligence.  The  prevalence  of  intelligence 
means  the  reorganization  of  our  labor  sys- 
tem on  a  different  basis  from  the  present. 
Foolish  as  is  the  dream  of  Bellamy  as  a 
whole,  there  is  an  idea  in  it  which  will  be 
realized  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborer. 

The  only  truth  there  is  in  the  declaration, 
"Educate  a  boy  and  he  won't  work,"  is  that 
he  won't  work  in  the  lowest  grade  of  labor 
if  he  can  find  other  employment  that  shall 
exercise  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 


Educational  Chicago 

Is  slightly  agitated  at  this  writing  about 
what  is  to  be.  Here,  too,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Catholic  church  is  active  in  trying  to 
dictate  who  shall  be  the  new  superintendents 
elected  by  the  Board.  Four  very  capable 
men  are  now  superintending  the  schools  of 
South  Chicago,  Englewood,  Hyde  Park, 
and  the  Town  of  Lake.  It  is  currently  re- 
ported that  only  three  of  these  will  be 
elected.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  interest 
of  the  schools  require  that  all  of  them 
be  elected  and  more  besides.  The  super- 
vising force  in  Chicago  is  too  small.  No 
money  spent  in  a  large  city  gives  to  the 
people  so  large  a  return  as  that  spent  for 
capable  supervision.  These  four  gentle- 
men are  four  of  the  ablest  superintendents 
in  the  country.  It  would  be  hard  to  choose 
between  them  on  the  score  of  ability  and 
fitness  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  They  know  it  as  no 
one  else  can,  and  they  all  have  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  qualifications  for  their  respective 
positions. 
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[This  Department  is  devoted  to  the  discussson  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  mind,  both  in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth  and  in  its 
maturity.  That  element  in  method  of  teaching  that  we  may  call  the  method  of  the  mind's  activity  is  the  continued  subject  of 
this  Department. — Ed.] 


WHAT  PSYCHOLOGY  IS  GOOD  FOR. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS, 
9  UNIVERSITY  PLAGE, 
NEW  YORK. 


New  York,  May  31,  1890. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal,  Bloomington,  III: 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  May  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal there  was  a  suggestive  editorial  on  page  409, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  doubt  is  frequently 
expressed  as  to  the  practical  value  to  the  teacher  of 
the  study  of  psychology.  The  article  was  read  to 
our  students  in  the  college  and  each  one  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  short  statement  of  what  the 
author  conceived  to  be  the  value  of  psychology  to 
the  teacher.  All  of  these  were  good  and  some  of 
them  admirable.  We  have  selected  one  quite  at 
random  and  send  it  to  you  with  no  revision  what- 
ever, thinking  you  might  like  to  print  it  in  an  early 
number  of  The  Journal.  It  is  a  paper  prepared 
for  class  room  use  by  a  member  of  the  senior  class 
in  this  college.  Whether  you  make  such  use  of  it 
or  not,  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  see  that  your  ar- 
ticle aroused  interest  here.    Yours  truly, 


"1.  It  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
the  mind  in  its  development.  It  leads  a 
teacher  to  know  what  the  mind  does  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  how  she  must  guide 
it  in  that  acquisition.  Common  seuse  may- 
say,  'If  a  child  does  not  see  a  thing  clear- 
ly, he  won't  know  it  accurately;'  but  when 
common  sense  is  reinforced  by  a  compre- 
hension of  what  'seeing  it'  clearly  means, 
and  of  the  processes  which  must  be  gone 
through  with  first,  the  end  is  more  likely  to 
be  reached.  Moreover,  knowing  these  pro- 
cesses and  tracing  their  workings,  a  teacher 
will  be  more  patient  with  her  pupils  than 
if  she  did  not  see  and  appreciate  the  slow 
steps  they  have  to  take.  She  will  not  ex- 
pect them  to  grasp  new  thoughts  at  once, 
but  will  gently  lead  up  to  them  from  the 
old;  and  by  keeping  in  mind  the  simple 
psychological  laws  of  suggestion,  will  help 
her  pupils  to  gain  possession  of  the  new 
more  quickly  and  more  easily.  Children 
always  work  better  when  their  leader  has 
a  definite  end  in  view,  even  though  they 
do  not  know  the  end. 

Psychology  shows  us,  what  studies  and 
what  parts  of  studies  should  come  first  and 


why.  This  can  be  told  arbitrarily  to  a 
class  in  methods,  or  learned  slowly  by  ex- 
perience in  teaching;  but  is  either  of  these 
the  best  way?  All  methods,  all  courses  of 
study  are  based  on  the  study  of  the  mind 
to  which  they  are  adapted;  is  it  not  better 
that  the  teacher  should  know  the  founda- 
tion of  her  profession,  rather  than  to  take 
that  upon  the  authority  of  some  one  else? 
She  may  have  been  told,  and  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  number  is  taught  before  sys- 
tematic arithmetic  because  it  is  more  con- 
crete; and  yet,  failing  to  grasp  the  under- 
lying prtnciple,  may  in  the  little  problems 
of  her  daily  work,  constantly  violate  that 
principle.  Why  does  an  educated  woman, 
when  she  goes  down  to  the  kitchen  Satur- 
day morning,  make  better  biscuit  and  bet- 
ter spongecake  than  the  well-trained  and 
mechanical  individual  who  reigns  there? 
A  clerk  in  a  chemist's  shop  who  does  not 
know  the  properties  of  the  drugs  and  chem- 
icals about  him,  but  has  simply  been  told 
that  certain  flasks  contain  poison,  is  a  dan- 
gerous personage. 

2.  Psychology  gives  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  feeling  and  its  relation  to  knowl- 
edge. This  increases  a  teacher's  tact,  and 
consequently  her  success.  With  her  finger 
constantly  on  the  pulse  of  her  class'  vary- 
ing emotions,  she  will  learn  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them,  making  feeling  act  as  an 
ally  to  their  intellectual  activities.  She 
will  not  try  to  make  an  intellectual  advance 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the 
class, — for  instance,  a  drill  in  the  multipli- 
cation table  on  a  close,  muggy  day, — but 
will  either  by  some  device  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  feeling,  or  adapt  the  subject 
to  the  feeling,  or  postpone  it  altogether  to 
some  more  propitious  time.  Native  tact 
would  naturally  take  advantage  thus  of  the 
relation  between  knowing  and  feeling,  but 
not  all  teachers  are  blessed  with  native 
tact,  and  those  who  are  not  need  psychol- 
ogy- 
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3.  Psychology  shows  the  relation  be- 
tween these  two  powers  and  a  third,  the 
will;  and  the  training  of  the  will  is  the 
most  important  duty  of  education.  I  think 
nothing  will  bring  out  that  truth  in  all  its 
potency  but  the  study  of  psychology  and 
the  science  of  education  as  based  on  psy- 
chology. The  education  of  the  will  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  education.  The  child's 
will  is  weak;  it  must  be  made  strong. 
Knowing  and  feeling  are  factors  in  this 
strengthening  process.  Feeling  is  often 
the  stronger.  The  boy  knows  he  ought 
not  to  rob  the  bird's  nest.  Well,  but  he 
wanted  the  eggs;  and  feeling,  as  desire, 
conquered.  Desire  enters  all  will;  without 
it  the  will  could  not  act.  But  the  desire  to 
do  right  might  have  been  stronger  than  the 
desire  for  the  possession  of  the  egg.  We 
must  educate  the  feelings  in  order  to  edu- 
cate the  will. 

But  before  desire  can  come,  there  must 
be  a  knowledge  of  what  is  desired.  It  is 
in  this  that  the  child's  will  is  weak;  he 
does  not  know  clearly  and  definitely  what 
he  wants.  Clear  conceptions  are  neces- 
sary to  strong  will.  The  man  who  think's 
he'll  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  doesn't 
know  exactly  what  the  state  of  affairs  is 
anyway,  will  be  easily  shaken  by  the  first 
Republican  who  attacks  him.  Martin  Lu- 
ther was  absolutely  sure  he  was  right,  or 
he  could  not  have  opposed  his  will  to  those 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  We  must  make  our 
children  know  what  they  want,  and  their 


will-power  must  grow,  whether  it  be  for 
better  or  worse.  And  that  question  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  their  teachers.  I 
suppose  if  we  could  lead  our  children  to 
know  only  those  things  which  are  good, 
they  could  desire  only  those  things;  but 
even  in  that  happy  state  the  will  would 
suffer,  for  we  grow  by  combating  and  over- 
coming. Psychology  gives  us  the  concep- 
tion of  will,  and  teaches  us  how  it  should 
be  trained.  Psychology  is  therefore  of 
some  good. 

4.  There  is  one  more  way  in  which  psy- 
chology is  of  benefit  to  us  teachers.  The 
course  of  primary  teaching  is  sometimes 
monotonous.  There  is  much  routine,  the 
subject  matter  is  painfully  familiar,  and  to 
many  teachers  I  have  no  doubt  that  only 
their  love  for  the  children  prevents  their 
work  from  becoming  a  dull  grind.  If  to 
this  love  for  their  pupils  be  added  an  in- 
tense interest  not  only  in  their  progress, 
but  in  the  mental  processes  which  make 
that  progress  and  which  are  to  be  observed 
every  moment,  a  never  failing  supply  for 
investigation  or  pleasure  is  at  their  dis- 
posal. This  must  change  the  aspect  of 
school  routine.  Growing  from  this  is  one 
result  which  will  appeal  to  every  parent. 
The  teacher's  temptation  to  partiality  is 
greatly  decreased.  Psychological  pro- 
cesses do  not  depend  on  outward  attrac- 
tiveness, and  it  is  not  always  the  brightest 
or  prettiest  child  who  is  most  interesting 
to  observe." 


ANOTHER  VIEW. 


The  editorial  in  the  May  number  drew 
forth  a  reply  of  a  different  sort  from  an- 
other quarter.  The  writer  is  either  a  grad- 
uate or  is  well  along  in  the  course  of  a  nor- 
mal school  of  good  standing.  The  letter 
was  not  written  for  publication,  and  we 
therefore  repress  all  reference  to  persons 
and  places.  We  make  use  of  only  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  publish  the  little  that  we  do 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  different 
standpoints  from  which  two  students  of 
psychology  look  upon  the  results  of  the 
study. 

To  the  one  it  gives  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing what  is  "common  sense,"  and  a  stan- 
dard by  which  to  test  efforts.  To  the  other 
it  evidently  seems  that  psychology  is  of 
little  value  because  it  does  not  make  unnec- 
essary the  use  of  "common  sense"  in  mak- 
ing use  of  it.    The  one  comprehends  the 


relation  of  psychology  to  teaching.  The 
other  does  not.  How  much  the  teacher  of 
psychology  had  to  do  with  these  results  we 
do  not  presume  to  estimate. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 
"I  received  a  great  deal  of  drill  in  the  Normal 
work,  no  more  perhaps  in  the  professional  studies 
than  in  the  common  branches.  I  derived  all  the 
benefit  I  knew  how  to  derive  while  pursuing  the 
studies,  and  think  I  did  as  well  as  most  of  my  class, 
as  my  grades  showed  considerably  higher  than  the 
average.  I  do  not  know  of  course  how  I  should 
have  done  if  I  had  not  attended  the  Normal,  but  I 
know  that  when  I  came  to  the  application  of  my 
book-learned  skill,  I  couldn't  do  any  more  than 
follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  supply  the 
apparent  needs  of  the  hour  to  keep  things  moving 
as  I  thought  they  ought  to  move.  Of  course  indi- 
vidual ability  for  the  application  of  an  abstractly 
derived  generalization  varies,  and  others  might  go 
far  ahead  of  me  in  such  application. 

Since  then  I  have  had  time  to  get  over  my  scare 
and  study  the  situation  calmly,  looking  it  squarely  in 
the  face.    I  have  gone  over  my  definitions,  psycho- 
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logical  and  pedagogical,  and  tried  to  make  some 
practical  use  of  them,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  I 
can't  derive  any  more  benefit  from  them— no,  not 
so  much  as  I  can  from  Page's  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  which  was  written  on  no  other  foun- 
dation than  common  sense.  How  is  it  Page  was  so 
much  of  a  teacher  aud  yet  never  said  a  word  about 
"Psychology"  or  "Pedagogy?" 

Another  difficulty  which  I  have  experienced  in 
this  psychological  investigation  is  this:  Our  late 
text-books  all  claim, perhaps  because  it  is  the  fashion, 
to  be  founded  on  psychology.    I've  been  trying  to 


find  the  psychology  in  some  of  them,  and  when  I 
think  I  have  it  in  one,  I  turn  to  another  to  verify 
my  discovery,  or  rather  to  find  further  proof  of  dis- 
covery. But  it  won't  prove;  its  "the  left-hand  boot 
on  the  right-hand  foot."  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
almost  every  text-book  maker  has  a  different  sort  of 
psychology  from  every  other.  Each  has  his  peculiar 
liniment  for  the  educational  lameness.  I  believe 
dyspepsia  can  be  cured  by  good  healthy  exercise;  I 
believe  our  educational  illness  will  disappear  under 
the  application  of  good  common  sense  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  seem  so  overawing  to  some  of  us." 


WHAT  SHALL  ICHABOD  STUDY? 

DR.   EDGAR  DUBS  SHIMER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


"We  need  an  institution  for  the  forma- 
tion of  better  teachers"  said  Channing 
some  fifty  years  ago,  "and  until  this  step  is 
taken  we  can  make  no  important  progress. 
The  most  crying  want  in  this  commonwealth 
is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We 
boast  of  our  schools,  but  schools  do  com- 
paratively little  for  want  of  educated  in- 
structors. Without  good  teaching  a  school 
is  but  a  name.  An  institution  for  training 
men  to  train  the  young  would  be  a  fountain 
of  living  waters  sending  forth  streams  to 
refresh  present  and  future  ages.  As  yet  our 
legislators  have  denied  to  the  poor  labor- 
ing classes  this  principal  means  of  their 
elevation.  We  trust  they  will  not  always 
prove  blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the 
state.  We  want  better  teachers  and  more 
teachers  for  all  classes  of  society:  for  rich 
and  poor,  for  children  and  adults.  One  of 
the  surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety will  be  the  elevation  of  the  art  of 
teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  commu- 
nity. Socrates  is  now  regarded  as  the 
greatest  man  in  the  age  of  great  men.  The 
name  of  king  has  grown  dim  before  that  of 
apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or 
action,  is  the  highest  function  on  earth." 

It  was  not  until  fifteen  years  after  this 
cry  had  been  sent  forth,  that  the  first  Nor- 
mal School  in  Boston  was  established. 

The  importance  of  such  schools  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  but  how  they  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  what  shall  be  their  curriculum 
still  engage  much  attention.  One  thing  is 
fixed;  those  who  purpose  to  teach  are  now 
expected  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly 
for  this  service.  Normal  Schools  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  true  theory  of  education, 
to  illustrate  its  true  methods,  and,  under 
the  wise  guidance  and  salutary  correction 
of  masters  of  the  art,  to  train  their  pupils  to 
teach.  That  many  Normal  Schools  are 
fully  equipped  to  do  this  work  is  no  suffi- 


cient warranty  for  the  assumption  that  they 
can  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  professional  workers.  The  time  is  in- 
evitable when  men  will  everywhere  insist 
that  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
teacher's  office  in  forming  the  character  of 
future  society,  no  teacher  be  employed  un- 
less he  has  received  special  training. 

It  is,  indeed,  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  for  untrained  or  incompetent  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  in  any  school. 

It  is  evident  that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing has  taken  advanced  ground.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence  many  teachers,  graduates, 
and  non-graduates  alike,  are  seeking  by 
personal  progress  to  keep  pace  with  the 
general  progress  of  thought  movement. 

"It  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  all  ob- 
servation and  experience"  says  Pres.  C.  K. 
Adams,  "to  deny  that  many  of  the  best 
teachers  have  come  up  to  their  present 
condition  with  no  other  helps  than  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  opportunity."  Yet  it 
could  not  have  been  without  much  hard 
thought  that  they  unified  their  experiences, 
like  weather-beaten  brigs  tacking  hither 
and  yon,  and  taking  advantage  of  every 
friendly  port  between  them  and  their  final 
goal.  Gifted  by  nature  and  favored  by  op- 
portunity, or  not,  no  explorer  will  refuse 
what  he  believes  to  be  safe  guidance;  much 
less  will  the  traveler  blessed  with  exper- 
ience. But  what  of  the  teacher  who  is 
neither  explorer  nor  traveler?  What  is  my 
relation  as  a  teacher  to  the  domains  of 
educational  thought?  Do  these  regions  lie 
altogether  before  me  or  have  I  entered  and 
spied  out  a  portion  of  the  land?  Is  it  a 
barren,  infertile  tract,  full  of  giant  difficul- 
ties, or  does  the  land  flow  with  milk  and 
honey? 

Teachers  are  finding  it  necessary  to  an- 
swer questions  like  these.  The  answers 
vary  according  to  the  bent  of  the  teacher's 
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mind.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  spider 
finding  poison  in  the  same  flower  from 
which  the  bee  sips  sweet  and  wholesome 
juices. 

So  far  as  any  systematic  forward  move- 
ment among  teachers  is  concerned  three 
lines  of  invasion  may  be  laid  out.  The 
late  Dr.  Stoy,  of  Jena,  placed  philosophic 
pedagogics  first,  in  order  to  develop  the 
leading  ideas  and  aims  for  instruction,  dis- 
cipline, and  health;  psychology  next,  to 
find  the  proper  ways  and  means  of  dealing 
with  pupils;  and  the  history  of  education 
last,  to  furnish  examples  and  models. 

Pres.  Adams,  of  Cornell,  would  place 
the  history  of  education  first,  philosophy 
next,  and  methods  in  the  school  room  last. 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  better  order  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  multiplicity  of 
facts  in  the  history  forces  the  student  to 
generalize  and  to  reach  after  the  central 
principle  of  each  system.  Thus  by  com- 
parison, opposition,  and  unification  he 
rises  to  an  ideal,  or  in  other  words,  he  de- 
velops the  leading  aim  of  education.  Com- 
missioner Harris  says,  "The  good  teacher 
looks  solely  to  the  quality  of  the  knowledge, 
and  by  this  increases  the  pupil's  self-help. 
The  poor  teacher  helps  the  pupil  by  doing 
his  work  for  him  instead  of  stimulating 
him  to  do  it  for  himself.  He  gives  pupils 
ready-made  information  and  saves  him  the 
trouble  of  finding  it  out  from  books  and 
experiments  and  hard  study." 

If  Dr.  Harris  be  correct,  as  doubtless  he 
is,  what  must  be  thought  of  the  teacher 
who  implicitly  says,  "Let  all  this  work  of 
investigation,  induction,  and  generaliza- 
tion be  done  for  me  and  I  will  gulp  the 
bolus?" 

The  teacher  who  analyzes  and  discusses 
the  different  theories  of  education  extant 
will  find  that  there  are  many  and  various 
estimates  of  the  educational  values  of  dif- 
ferent studies,  and  of  their  effect  on  the  de- 
veloping mind.  He  will  begin  to  ask, 
"Why  do  I  teach  arithmetic?  What  is  the 
use  of  geography?  How  does  it  develop 
the  mind?  What  part  of  the  mind  is  spe- 
cially benefited?" 

Such  thoughts  will  force  his  study  of 
education  upon  a  psychological  basis.  He 
will  at  once  be  driven  to  seek  an  explana- 
tion of  the  states  of  human  consciousness. 
The  ordinary  knowledge  of  mind  possessed 
by  him  will  no  longer  suffice.  Facts  must 
now  be  arranged  so  that  one  may  serve  to 
explain  another.  Introspection  begins.  He 
looks  within  and  tries  to  unravel  the  appar- 
ent chaos  of  his  mind.  This  requires  much 


careful  attention,  but  it  is  only  through 
such  inner  observation  that  the  problems 
of  mind  are  presented  to  him.  He  learns 
that  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  he  can 
interpret  the  external  manifestations  of  an- 
other's mind.  In  every  case  he  endows  it 
with  his  own  experience.  This  should  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  pooh-pooh 
the  notion  of  studying  our  own  minds  in 
order  to  be  able'  to  study  the  mind  of  the 
child. 

The  pupils  sitting  before  us  in  our  class- 
room think  and  feel  and  will  precisely  as 
we  do.  To  observe  the  workings  of  our 
own  minds  and  to  verify  as  far  as  possible 
each  conclusion  by  putting  it  repeatedly 
through  our  consciousness,  and  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  body  of  knowledge  in  our 
possession  will  give  us  the  sesame  to  the 
child-mind  in  its  unfolding.  Instead  of 
being  skilled  in  a  mere  routine  of  details, 
we  shall  be  uplifted  to  governing  principles, 
a  knowledge  of  which  will  enable  us  to 
criticise  our  own  work,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  and  when  necessary,  to  swerve  with 
discretion  from  the  letter  of  the  curriculum 
laid  down.  A  teacher  who  cannot  do  this 
becomes  a  slave  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
restive  and  unhappy  in  fetters  of  his  own 
forging. 

Many  teachers  are  now  training  them- 
selves to  make  scientific  observations  in 
their  class-rooms.  They  are  studiously 
recording  and  analyzing  their  experience 
with  the  hope  of  benefit  to  themselves  and 
their  fellows.  The  science  of  education 
has  felt  the  impulse;  it  is  moving  forward; 
the  teacher  is  rising  and  will  continue  to 
rise  in  the  ranks  of  humanity,  in  so  far 
elevating  humanity  itself.  There  is  cumu- 
lative evidence  here  in  New  York  that 
teachers  are  no  longer  content  with  prac- 
tical success,  often  wrought  out  by  efforts 
defying  analysis.  They  have  determined 
to  gain  a  conscious  possession  of  the  power 
by  which  their  success  has  been  achieved, 
that  they  may  know  in  their  business  of 
the  development  of  mind  if  the  most  has 
been  made  of  the  material  in  hand.  If 
twenty  years  ago  I  could  have  had  my  in- 
dividual experience  reinforced  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others  in  a  manner  now  possi- 
ble among  the  teacher-students  of  this 
metropolitan  district  it  would  have  saved 
me,  and  more's  the  pity,  many  of  my  pu- 
pils much  unprofitable  labor. 

Let  not  the  successful  teacher,  whose 
every  move  in  the  class-room  gives  token 
of  power,  and  who  at  all  times  is  a  method 
unto  himself,  imitate  Lord  Macaulay  in  his 
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fine  sarcasm  at  the  university  professor 
who  would  have  him  study  rhetoric  and 
logic.  Steeped  in  both  from  youth,  under 
the  careful  tutelage  of  his  mother  and  his 
aunt,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  conditions 
attending  other  youth.  Rather  let  this  per- 
sonage show  us,  in  our  efforts  to  reach  a 
common  body  of  doctrine,  how  to  avoid 
entanglement  in  the  meshes  of  metaphys- 
ics; let  him  assist  us  in  clarifying  the  ter- 
minology of  mental  science,  and  by  kindly 
counsel  and  encouragement  set  for  us  a 
proper  goal  toward  which  in  generous  em- 
ulation we  may  all  strive.  A  piece  of  clay 
may  be  shaped  with  the  hands  into  any 
form  the  potter  may  desire.  A  physician 
has  bodily  symptoms  to  guide  him  in  locat- 
ing the  cause  or  course  of  malady.  But 
to  shape  an  unformed  mind,  or  to  reshape 
one  deformed,  is  a  stupendous  task.  The 
clay  and  the  potter's  wheel  are  not  enough 
of  themselves  to  form  the  vessel.  The  pot- 
ter himself  cannot  describe  with  exactness 
his  deft  manipulations,  as  with  a  gentle 
pressure  here  or  a  skillful  touch  of  his  del- 
icate, sensitive  palm  there  he  molds  the 
clay  into  a  form  of  beauty.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  patient  be  attended  at  stated  inter- 
vals by  a  physician,  be  he  never  so  skill- 
ful. More  often  good  nursing  will  supple- 
ment the  doctor's  labors,  and  even  work  a 
cure  where  medicine  has  proved  of  no 
avail.  But  the  mind  cannot  be  handled 
and  molded  like  a  lump  of  clay.  It  can- 
not be  reached  by  physical  remedies.  Were 
this  possible,  what  beauty  of  mental  form 
would  not  our  alma  maters  have  given  us! 
More  skilful  than  the  potter's  must  be  the 
educator's  touch;  just  as  keen  as  a  physi- 
cian's, if  not  keener,  his  diagnosis  before 
he  even  attempts  to  reach  those  secret 
springs  that  set  the  soul  in  motion.  By 
purely  mental  and  spiritual  forces  must  he 
seek  to  shape,  restore,  and  reinvigorate  till 
his  subject  be  rounded  out  into  the  perfect 


man.  Think  of  the  magnificent  possibil- 
ities. 

What  the  teachers  of  our  Union,  as  a 
body,  are  going  to  do  in  regard  to  psy- 
chology as  the  necessary  fundamental  sci- 
cence  on  which  to  build  their  practice 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day  for  anyone  to  ask  of  what  use  mind- 
study  is  to  the  common-school  teacher. 
The  pulse  of  public  thought  is  beginning 
to  throb  faster  and  faster.  The  demand 
has  arisen  and  teachers  must  qualify  or  be 
distanced.     They  may  take  their  choice. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
there  been  an  educational  tidal  wave  more 
mighty  in  its  sweep  than  the  one  now  in 
motion.  In  a  sense  more  profound  then 
teachers  themselves  may  be  aware  they 
are  making  history  to-day.  Witness  the 
university  and  school  extension  movement 
gathering  force  among  the  teachers  of  both 
hemispheres.  Of  it  that  profound  philos- 
opher and  practical  educator,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  writes:  "It  is  the  most  significant 
wave  of  influence  that  I  know  of  just  now 
in  education." 

Not  less  significant  in  purpose  is  the 
establishment  of  the  University  School  of 
Pedagogy,  into  which  none  but  actual  and 
successful  teachers  are  admitted  to  pursue 
post-graduate  work  distinctly  professional 
in  its  nature.  The  principle  that  under- 
lies the  conception  and  realization  of  this 
scheme  is  that  the  true  conservation  of 
present  mental  power  or  acquisition  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  requires  adequate 
exercise  of  that  power  in  further  acquisi- 
tion of  new  truth  or  a  fuller  connotation 
of  the  old. 

It  must  be  patent  to  all  but  to  those  who 
will  not  see,  that  teachers  are  combining 
not  for  increase  of  stipend,  or  hypercriti- 
cism,  or  "trancendental  pedagogy,"  what- 
ever that  may  be,  but  for  culture,  for  truer 
insight  into  mind,  and  for  greater  profes- 
sional power. 


No  more  important  matter  can  be  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  thoughtful 
teachers  than  the  contents  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  the  present  number.  What  is  the 
true  relation  of  the  study  of  mind  to  the 
art  of  teaching  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. It  is  not  understood  for  the  rea- 
son that  so  many  persons  have  made  a 
study  of  what  they  have  called  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy  without  learning  any- 


thing really  true  or  valuable  about  the 
mind  or  the  art  of  teaching.  The  prob- 
lem yet  unsolved  by  many  teachers  of 
teachers  is  how  to  so  teach  these  things 
that  the  student  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
things  themselves  and  not  waste  his  ener- 
gy in  conning  definitions  and  constructing 
a  lifeless  scheme  of  the  relations  of  fac- 
ulties that  have  no  existence  to  the  learner 
except  in  a  text-book  or  an  outline. 
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ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  presumes  that  constant  attention  is  given  to  method.  Method  includes  (1)  the  method  or  order  of  the 
Ideas  that  constitute  a  science,  and  (2)  the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is  developed  and  knowledge 
acquired.  Both  of  these  views  of  method  will  be  the  continued  subject  of  this  Department:  i.  The  Method  in  the  Subject.  2. 
The  Method  of  Teaching  it. 


HOW  TO  GOVERN  A  SCHOOL. 

G.  P.  B. 


A  rule  is  an  order  of  what  shall  or  shall 
not  be  done  in  a  certain  case.  It  requires 
that  the  pupil  compare  his  conduct  with 
the  rule  and  modify  it  or  not  as  the  rule 
demands. 

The  better  practice  is  to  have  no  rule, 
but  to  get  the  pupils'  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  one  ought  to  do  right.  Then 
the  question  of  what  is  right  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  when  it  arises.  It  is  pretty 
safe  to  affirm  that  nothing  better  be  en- 
forced in  the  school  which  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  pupils'  sense  of  right 
when  fully  presented. 

Some  things  are  prohibited  in  school, 
not  because  they  are  wrong  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  would  work  harm  to  the 
school.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the 
child  see  that  the  standard  of  what  is  right 
in  the  school  is  fixed  by  what  would  be 
permissible  for  all  to  do  in  the  given  case. 
What  cannot  be  permitted  to  every  one  in 
a  like  case  cannot  be  permitted  to  any  one. 
"So  act  that  the  rule  of  your  action  might 
be  adopted  by  every  other  one  as  his  rule 
of  conduct."  This  is  the  principle  that 
ought  always  to  be  kept  before  the  mind 
of  the  pupil.  Try  it  with  whispering,  for 
example.  Every  pupil  sees  that  what  is 
permitted  in  his  case  must  be  permitted  in 
every  case.  There  will  be  but  few  cases  in 
which  he  will  be  able  to  say  that  his  act 
of  whispering  could  be  followed  by  all 
without  injury  to  the  school.  Now  it  is  a 
much  better  education  for  the  child  that 
he  be  encouraged  to  determine  whether  his 
act  is  right  or  wrong  when  compared  with 
this  principle  of  conduct  that  is  of  general 
application  to  society  everywhere,  than  to 
require  him  to  follow  a  definite  rule.  It 
may  not  be  so  easy,  and  may  take  more 
time,  and  there  may  be  more  acts  of  dis- 
order resulting  from  wrong  judgment  or 
wrong  disposition,  but  it  is  better  education. 


Then  there  is  another  motive  against 
whispering.  Not  only  the  pupils  duty  to 
the  whole  school  demands  that  it  shall  be 
avoided  when  it  is  not  right,  but  he  may 
be  led  to  see  that  his  own  education  is  en- 
hanced by  resisting  all  temptation  to  whis- 
per. It  is  a  test  of  his  power  over  his  im- 
pulses. If  this  matter  is  properly  pre- 
sented to  children,  and  the  teacher  carries 
the  right  atmosphere  with  him  always,  a 
great  interest  can  be  awakened  in  the  pupil 
in  the  development  of  his  power  of  self- 
control.  If  he  sees  every  indulgence  to  be 
a  confession  of  weakness,  he  will  be  con- 
stantly bracing  up  to  resist  the  temptation. 

But  all  this  demands  that  there  be  a  seri- 
ous, earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  make  the  government  of  the 
school  a  means  to  the  moral  education  of 
the  child.  The  teacher  who  does  not  see 
that  "school  government"  is  a  much  more 
important  agency  in  the  education  of  the 
child  than  are  the  branches  of  study  needs 
to  revise  his  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
the  school. 

But  suppose  the  child  knows  what  is  right, 
but  will  not  do  it.     What  then? 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  child's 
conviction  of  what  is  right  is  in  accord 
with  your  own  the  battle  is  more  than  half 
won  in  his  case.  But  the  motive  of  right 
often  needs  to  be  reinforced  by  allurements 
of  different  kinds.  The  right  must  be  made 
attractive.  This  is  what  is  called  persua- 
sion. The  legitimate  rewards  of  right  do- 
ing can  be  made  to  strengthen  the  motive 
of  right.  Hence  the  teacher  can  make 
right  doing  attractive  by  certain  privileges 
that  result  from  it  or  can  be  properly  at- 
tached to  it.  These  are  perfectly  legiti- 
mate influences  for  the  teacher  to  use. 
But  he  must  be  careful  to  avoid  rewards 
that  are  external  of  foreign  to  the  obedi- 
ence sought. 
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When  these  influences  fail,  the  teacher  this  wrong  road  until  the  pupil  will  choose 

may  make  the  motive  of  right  relatively  the  right  in  preference.    This  is  the  de- 

attractive  and  so  reinforce  it.    That  is,  he  fense  of  pain  as  an  element  of  school  gov- 

may  make  the  opposite  road  immediately  ernment. 
painful.    And  he  may  increase  the  pain  of 


INFINITIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES  AGAIN. 

J.   B.  ABBOTT. 


1.  Species  may  be  asserted  or  assumed 
of  anything. 

Asserted:  Henry  is  a  good  student. 
Assumed:  Henry,  the  good  student,  re- 
cites well. 

The  noun  student  performs  exactly  the 
same  office  in  each  of  these  sentences;  viz., 
to  specify  or  limit  Henry,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  case.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
in  one  case  it  is  affirmed,  and  in  the  other 
it  is  assumed;  and  this  difference  is  caused 
by  the  use  or  omission  of  the  asserting 
word  is. 

2.  Quality,  also,  may  be  asserted  or  as- 
sumed. 

Asserted:  The  fields  look  green. 

Assumed:  The  green  fields  delight  us. 

Here  green  performs  the  same  office  in 
each  sentence;  in  the  former  it  is  asserted 
by  the  copula  looks,  and  in  the  latter,  the 
copula  being  absent,  it  is  assumed.  In  each 
it  limits  fields,  and  in  a  highly  inflected 
language,  as  in  Latin,  it  would  agree  with 
its  noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

3.  Action,  also,  may  be  asserted  or  as- 
sumed. 

Asserted:  The  birds  are  singing  among 
the  trees. 

Assumed:  The  birds,  singing  among  the 
trees,  charm  us  with  their  music. 

The  explanation  given  above  will  apply 
here.  In  the  former  of  these  sentences, 
are  singing  may  be  contracted  into  sing, 
which  contains  both  the  attribute  and  the 
copula,  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  par- 
ticiple can  be  expanded.  Let  us  try:  The 
birds,  which  are  singing  among  the  trees, 
charm  us  with  their  music. 

Here  we  have  merely  supplied  a  subject 
and  copula,  leaving  the  participle  un- 
changed in  form  and  use,  but  limiting,  in- 
stead of  birds,  its  substitute,  which.  Again: 
The  birds,  which  sing  among  the  trees, 
charm  us  with  their  music.  Here  sing  is 
equivalent  to  are  singing,  and  the  participle 
is  not  expanded.  There  is  no  grammatical 
legerdemain  by  which  a  participle  may  be 
expanded,  so  that  it  shall  contain  what  is 


already  in  it.  Additions  may  be  made  to 
it,  but  it  is  abuse  of  language  to  call  that 
expansion.  And  so  the  writer  takes  the 
participle  as  he  finds  it,  tries  to  discover 
its  office,  and  treats  it  accordingly. 

4.  Being  or  state,  also,  may  be  asserted 
or  assumed. 

Asserted:  Truth  may  be  crushed  to  earth. 

Assumed:  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will 
rise  again. 

Here  crushed  denotes  the  state  of  truth, 
and  is  adjective  in  office. 

5.  Quality  may  be  thought  of,  apart 
from  any  substance  of  which  it  is  an  attri- 
bute, and  treated  substantively;  as,  Virtue 
is  its  own  reward. 

6.  Action,  also,  may  be  thought  of  apart 
from  any  actor,  and  treated  substantively, 
as,  To  love  all  men  is  a  moral  obligation. 

Here  to  love  is  the  abstract  verb,  as  in 
(5)  virtue  is  the  abstract  quality.  It  has 
no  subject  "expressed"  or  "understood." 
"But  there  cannot  be  an  action  without  an 
actor."  True;  neither  can  there  be  a 
quality  without  something  to  possess  it,  and 
the  abstract  noun  needs  a  subject  as  truly 
as  the  infinitive  verb.  But  to  love  in  this 
sentence  does  not  express  action  performed 
but  only  thought  of,  and  the  question  is, 
can  we  think  and  speak  of  quality  and  of 
action,  without  also  thinking  and  speaking 
of  a  substance  containing  the  quality  or  a 
subject  performing  the  action. 

7.  A  noun  may  perform  the  office  of  an 
adverb;  as,  The  street  is  eighty  feet  wide. 

Here  feet  is  not  the  object  of  a  prepo- 
sition understood,  for  none  can  be  supplied. 

8.  The  infinitive,  also,  may  perform  the 
office  of  an  adverb,  still  retaining  its  char- 
acter as  a  noun;  as,  Such  chains  as  his 
are  sure  to  bind.  It  may  also  be  stated  that 
the  noun  clause  is  used  in  the  same  way; 
as,  I  am  sure  that  those  chains  will  bind. 

These  uses  embrace  all  the  constructions 
of  the  infinitive  and  participle.  When 
used  substantively,  they  may  have  any  of 
the  constructions  of  nouns  except  the  pos- 
sessive and  those  involving  personality,  as 
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the  vocative.    When  used  adjectively,  they  verb.     The  infinitive,  used  adverbially, 

may  limit,  in  predicate  or  as  modifiers,  may  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  ad- 

npuns  in  any  case  except  the  possessive,  verb.    Further  illustrations  are  unneces- 

The  participle  is  not  used  purely  as  an  ad-  sary. 


THE  TEACHER'S  VACATION. 

F.  LILIAN  TAYLOR. 


A  recent  article  on  success  emphasizes 
as  its  most  important  element,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  leading  aim  or  idea  toward  which 
all  minor  issues  of  life  are  forced  to  bend. 
History  abounds  in  illustrations  of  this 
truth,  and  encourages  the  most  humble 
worker  with  examples  of  the  success  to 
which  mediocre  talents  have  attained  when 
combined  with  the  power  to  follow  perse- 
veringly  a  leading  idea. 

To  those  teachers  whose  chief  aim  is  to 
improve  in  the  profession  they  have  chosen, 
vacation  brings  varied  possibilities  of  im- 
provement. 

The  Greek  ideal  of  a  symmetrical  edu- 
cation applies  to  the  teacher  no  less  than 
to  the  child,  for  education  can  never  be 
completed.  The  pleasure  in  continuing 
any  line  of  study  ever  increases  in  response 
to  self-effort. 

But  how  answer  the  argument  of  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken  friends  who  urge 
that  a  teacher  should  not  think  of  school 
nor  study  during  vacation? 

First,  the  teacher's  vacation  is  excep- 
tionally long,  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
teaching  is  exhausting  both  to  body  and 
nerves,  it  is  wise  to  use  a  part  of  the  leis- 
ure months  in  making  the  work  of  the 
coming  year  easier.  Much  of  the  planning 
and  outlining  of  lessons,  preparation  of 
material,  besides  study  and  general  read- 
ing can  be  more  easily  and  better  done  in 
the  period  of  rest,  than  in  the  pressure  of 
heavy  work. 

Again,  a  strong  argument  for  summer 
study  may  be  drawn  from  a  glance  at  so- 
ciety. The  happiest  people  are  not  found 
among  the  idle,  nor  yet  among  those  who 
are  contending  for  fewer  hours  of  labor 
and  more  leisure.  They  who  best  enjoy 
life  are  intent  on  accomplishing  some  plan, 
and  the  days  are  but  too  short  for  them. 

Since  mental  rest  can  only  be  obtained 
through  enjoyment  in  one's  work,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  needs  of  the  mind  should  be 
considered  in  the  plans  for  the  summer. 
That  vacation  which  returns  to  the  school 
room  an  unwilling  worker  who  looks  for- 


ward to  the  year's  teaching  with  no  pleas- 
ure, may  have  brought  physical  benefit,  but 
has  utterly  failed  to  rest  and  prepare  the 
mind  for  its  duties.  This  neglect  of  men- 
tal law  reacts  upon  the  physical  nature, 
and  teachers,  like  children,  soon  grow 
weary  of  work  they  do  not  like  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  has 
gained,  with  rest,  new  interest  in  the  pro- 
fession, welcomes  the  opportunity  to  try 
new  and  improved  ways  of  presenting  truth. 

First  in  importance  for  inspiration,  help, 
and  pleasure,  is  the  summer  school.  Its 
benefits  are  in  proportion  to  the  culture 
and  education  of  its  instructors,  and  the 
culture  and  education  of  those  in  attend- 
ance. If  a  person  wishes  to  become  in- 
tensely interested  in  any  subject,  let  him 
seek  the  society  of  those  who  are  awake 
and  enthusiastic  upon  that  subject.  Not 
more  certain  are  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and 
stimulating  atmosphere  to  the  body,  than 
the  mental  inspiration  which  ever  results 
from  contact  with  enthusiastic  and  cultured 
minds.  Perhaps  more  could  have  the  rare 
advantages  of  the  great  Chautauquan  gath- 
erings, were  the  importance  fully  realized 
of  making  everything,  even  the  purse,  bend 
to  the  idea  of  improvement. 

The  county  institute  brings  the  most  di- 
rect aid  in  unifying  and  making  definite 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  coming 
year,  and  this  advantage  is  within  reach  of 
the  majority. 

But  what  of  those  whom  duty  keeps  at 
home?  There  are  books  and  the  mails — 
advantages  neither  realized  nor  utilized 
by  many  young  teachers  who  think  they 
live  so  far  from  the  cities  that  they  are  de- 
barred from  improvement.  All  the  great 
book  firms  respond  with  unfailing  prompt- 
ness and  courtesy  to  letters  of  inquiry. 
The  knowledge  of  the  latest  and  best  books 
which  can  be  obtained  from  catalogues 
and  book  notices,  is  of  great  value  even 
when  one  can  afford  to  make  but  limited 
purchases.  t- 

The  study  of  authors  required  in  many 
counties  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
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jects  for  a  course  of  reading.  If  one  de- 
sires to  take  a  systematic  course  in  litera- 
ture, the  clearest  and  most  helpful  outline 
ever  published  can  be  found  in  "Literary 
Landmarks,"  advertised  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  The  Journal.  This  book  contains 
a  list  of  the  books  referred  to,  with  prices 
and  names  of  publishers. 

Very  much  can  be  gained  by  making  a 
study  of  the  year's  edition  of  the  educa- 
tional journals,  partially  read,  and  laid 
aside.  Many  articles  too  difficult  for  cur- 
sory reading  become  clear  and  helpful 
when  carefully  studied  in  a  leisure  hour. 


By  taking  one  subject  at  a  time  and 
reading  everything  relating  to  it,  one  has 
the  advantage  of  a  whole  book  of  methods. 

The  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing for  one  of  the  St.  Paul  daily  papers; 
and  full  reports  of  the  Chautauquan  Assem- 
bly, together  with  the  finest  lectures,  are 
published  every  day  on  the  grounds. 

By  the  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars  and 
the  employment  of  several  hours  each  week 
in  study,  even  those  who  remain  at  home 
may  gain  renewed  interest  in  their  work, 
and  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  coming 
year  in  the  school  room. 


CHARACTER  AND  HABIT. 

G.  P.  B. 


A  habit  is  an  activity  that  was,  at  first, 
consciously  performed  in  response  to  some 
stimulus,  but  which  has  become  automatic. 
It  is  now  done  without  any  conscious  act 
of  the  will.  It  has  become  an  act  of  the 
involuntary  will, — if  we  assume  that  every 
act  must  imply  an  act  of  the  will.  Auto- 
matic activity  is  blind  and  unintelligent. 

If  this  conception  of  habit  is  a  valid  one 
then  it  will  not  do  to  define  character  as  a 
bundle  of  habits.  Education  or  character 
building  is  something  more  than  the  pro- 
cess of  starting  tendencies  and  converting 
them  into  habits.  But  it  is  through  the 
conscious  process  of  habit  forming  that 
character  building  proceeds. 

The  purposeless  acts,  even  if  good  ones, 
that  are  repeated  until  they  become  estab- 
lished habits,  have  no  element  of  charac- 
ter in  them. 

One's  environment  might  be  such  that  it 
would  prompt  him  only  to  good  acts.  Were 
he  brought  up  in  such  an  environment  he 
would  have  excellent  habits  undoubtedly, 
but  he  would  have  no  character.  He  would 
belong  to  that  immense  throng  whom  Dante 
located  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Inferno 
and  called  the  "pusillanimous,"  who  were 
not  good  enough  for  heaven,  and  were  not 
wanted  in  hell. 

Character  is  the  result  of  conscious 
struggle.  Good  habits  are  an  excellent 
vantage  ground  on  which  to  stand.  They 
aid  immensely  in  increasing  the  number  of 
one's  good  deeds  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  conscious  provocations  to  do  evil 
deeds.  When  one  is  protected  by  the  ar- 
mor of  good  habits,  he  is  safe  from  the  at- 


tacks of  a  whole  army  of  temptations  that 
assail  those  who  are  not  so  shielded. 

Character  is  intelligent  and  conscious 
obedience  to  conviction.  This  is  possible 
only  when  one  is  conscious  of  his  perfect 
freedom  of  choice,  and  has  a  will  strong 
enough  to  follow  his  convictions,  or  to  in- 
tentionally disobey  them.  Hence  Dante's 
hell  is  filled  with  people  of  strong  wills, 
conscious  of  their  freedom  to  choose. 

Character  is  formed  by  practice  in  cre- 
ating right  motives,  and  in  acting  accord- 
ingly. Character  is  the  result  of  growth 
in  that  one  becomes  established  in  the 
conviction  that  what  is  right  is  what  one 
ought.  Dr.  Hopkins  defines  man  as  the 
only  animal  that  can  be  a  fool, — that  is, 
can  know  what  is  best  for  himself  and  still 
choose  what  is  worst. 

This  brief  analysis  has  been  given  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  habit  ac- 
quired by  hook  or  crook  that  makes  char- 
acter, but  that  character  is  the  result  of 
conscious  and  persistent  struggle.  Habit 
requires  a  succession  of  repetitions  until 
the  act  has  become  automatic.  If  the  repe- 
tition is  allowed  to  lapse,  or  become  inter- 
mittent, a  tendency  may  be  formed,  but  no 
habit.  Character  is  not  weakened  in  the 
same  degree  by  lapses.  Man  may  fall  and 
the  result  of  the  fall  with  its  penalties  and 
pains  may  really  strengthen  the  character. 
Experience  is  a  dear  school-master,  but  it  is 
oftentimes  an  efficient  teacher.  The  man  of 
character  is  the  man  principled  in  the  right. 
He  chooses  the  right  as  against  the  wrong. 
Such  a  one  has  been  called  a  man  of  vir- 
tue, which  is  another  name  for  character. 
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"All  the  sciences  begin  in  the  cradle." 

— yohn  M.  Gregory. 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  adult  minds  com- 
prehend simple  explanations  *  *  *  I 
never  yet  found  a  boy  so  young  as  not  to 
be  able  to  understand  a  simple  explanation 
and  enjoy  the  point  of  an  experiment." 

— Faraday. 

EXPERIMENT  XII. 

[Air  is  elastic.  That  is,  it  requires  force 
to  compress  it,  and  when  this  force  is  re- 
moved, it  immediately  occupies  its  former 
space.  A  foot-ball  illustrates  this  point 
well.]  Obtain  a  common  manilla  paper 
bag.  See  that  its  seams  are  all  thoroughly 
pasted.  Tie  the  top  tight  and  note  how  it 
resists  pressure,  and  how  elastic  it  is. 
What  is  within  the  bag?  Finally  hit  it  a 
heavy  blow,  bursting  it.  Did  it  burst  it,  or 
not?  What  burst  it?  What  made  the  re- 
port?  The  compressed  air,  in  expanding, 
as  we  see  it  must  when  released,  compresses 
air  in  front  of  it,  and  this  in  turn  com- 
presses the  air  in  front  of  it,  and  thus  the 
condensation  travels  outward  in  all  direc- 
tions till  it  reaches  the  ear.  Now,  the  drum 
of  the  ear  has  air  in  it,  but  when  this  dense 
air  is  on  the  outside,  the  head  of  the  drum 
is  pressed  inward  by  it  until  the  dense  por- 
tion has  passed.  This  single,  sharp  vibra- 
tion, the  nerves  carry  to  the  brain,  and  we 
hear  the  report.  When  the  sound  is  very 
loud,  as  in  the  case  of  the  discharge  of 
heavy  cannon,  the  membrane  is  sometimes 
so  greatly  pressed  inward  that  it  bursts. 
Do  you  see  how  this  is  like  the  bursting  of 
the  paper  bag?  What  effect  on  the  loud- 
ness of  a  sound  does  distance  have? 

EXPERIMENT  XIII. 

Drop  a  pebble  into  still  water.  Watch 
the  ripples  move  out  in  all  directions.  Do 
you  see  that  a  portion  of  the  force  of  the 
falling  stone  is  now  shown  in  the  enlarging 
circle?  The  larger  the  circle  becomes,  the 
less  is  the  height  of  the  ripple,  till  it  finally 
is  lost  to  view.  Why  should  it  constantly 
decrease  in  height? 

EXPERIMENT  XIV. 

Mold  an  inch  cube  of  putty  or  clay. 
Now  spread  it  over  four  square  inches. 
(Instead  of  the  above,  an  inch  cube  may 
be  cut  from  a  potato,  and  then  cut  into 
four  equal  slices  and  arranged  to  cover 


four  square  inches.)  What  is  now  its  thick- 
ness? Is  it  not  plain  that  just  as  it  is  spread 
over  more  surface,  it  must  become  thinner? 
So,  as  the  circle  the  ripple  makes  becomes 
larger,  its  height  must  become  less.  In 
like  manner,  as  a  sound  impulse  spreads 
over  a  larger  area,  it  must  become  less  in- 
tense. 

[We  can  now  see  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  principle:  If  an  impulse 
move  out  from  its  origin  with  equal  speed 
in  all  directions,  at  any  given  moment 
thereafter  the  impulse  must  present  the 
form  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  The  far- 
ther from  the  origin  the  larger  will  be 
the  sphere.  The  distance  from  the  origin 
is  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  Now  just  in 
proportion  as  the  impulse  spreads  over  a 
larger  spherical  surface,  its  intensity  must 
diminish.  We  have  only  then  to  find  the 
relation  between  the  surfaces  of  the  spheres 
of  which  the  distances  from  the  origin  are 
the  radii,  and  we  have  the  relation  between 
the  intensities  of  the  impulse  at  those  dis- 
tances reversed, — for  as  the  surface  over 
which  the  impulse  spreads  increases,  the 
intensity  decreases.  These  areas  can  easily 
be  found  from  the  radii,  but  there  is  an 
easier  way  of  getting  the  relation.  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  ratio  between  the  sur- 
faces of  two  spheres  is  exactly  the  same 
as  between  the  squares  of  their  radii.  We 
have  then  but  to  take  the  distances  from 
the  origin  and  square  them,  and  we  can 
form  the  ratio  representing  the  compara- 
tive areas  of  the  spheres,  and  when  re- 
versed, the  comparative  intensities  of  the 
impulse  at  these  distances.  Now  this  law 
must  apply  to  all  forces  going  out  from  a 
center,  and  will  then  include  sound,  light, 
heat,  and  all  forms  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion. 

Illustration:  If  we  take  two  points  dis- 
tant from  the  origin  of  a  force  9  and  10 
feet  respectively,  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
spheres  of  which  these  are  the  radii  will  be 
to  each  other  as  81  to  100,  and  the  inten- 
sities of  the  force  as  100  to  81.  That  is, 
the  nearer  point  will  receive  itU  times  the 
force  that  the  further  one  will.  Try  many 
problems  till  the  principle  can  be  applied 
readily.] 

These  experiments  on  sound  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  next  number. 
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THE  THORNY  ROAD  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 

MRS.   E.  SAGENDORF. 


When  I  meet — as  I  do  nearly  every  morn- 
ing— the  serious  little  girl  on  her  way  to 
school  with  her  load  of  books,  and  think  of 
what  will  be  expected  of  her  there  in  the 
way  of  recitations,  the  words  of  the  prophet 
— "And  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old" — comes  to  my  mind,  fraught 
with  new  meaning.  Poor  pale  little  girl — 
one  of  thousands — poor  little  victim  of  the 
high  pressure  system  of  educating.  I  heard 
her  say  on  Friday,  "We  have  thirty  pages 
of  history  for  Monday."  The  books  she 
carries  seem  much  too  weighty  for  her 
slender  arms,  but  in  the  over-burdened 
memory,  the  over-taxed  brain,  lies  the  real 
danger. 

The  average  child  begins  to  go  to  school 
at  the  age  of  six,  having  the  "language 
faculty"  already  largely  developed, — alert, 
inquisitive,  wants-to-know  about  every- 
thing he  sees  or  hears.  The  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  a  continual  enjoyment  to  him, 
if  the  knowledge  is  imparted  to  him  in  a 
manner  to  interest,  and  not  to  confuse  nor 
fatigue.  He  has  at  this  age  several  hun- 
dred words  at  his  command,  of  which  he 
makes  effective  use.  It  would  seem  super- 
fluous to  teach  him  to  talk — though  his 
talk  may  need  pruning,  correcting,  etc., — 
but  the  approved  modern  method  is  to  be- 
gin his  school  education  by  teaching  him 
how  to  talk,  teaching  him  to  express  his 
meaning  with  nicety  and  precision;  the 
direct  result  of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  that 
he  goes  on  talking  with  fluent  glibness  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  mistaking  sound  for 
sense;  empty,  fine  phrases  for  sound  rea- 
soning. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  good 
books  are  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
educators,  but  as  the  young  child  cannot 
make  use  of  them  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  read,  one  of  the  first  things 
to  do  is  to  teach  him  to  read.  The  ad- 
vanced educator  starts  out  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  much  for  the  child  to 
learn,  and  little  time, — that  the  way  to 
learn  to  read  is  to  read  (to  learn  to  walk, 
is  to  walk,  and  not  by  taking  one  little 
step  after  another),  therefore  in  accord- 
ance with  this,  they  attempt  to  hasten  the 
process  by  teaching  words,  without  naming 
the  letters  of  which  the  words  are  formed, 
— something  after  this  manner:  The  word 
horse  is  written  on  the  board  and  the 
teacher  says,  "That  is  the  word  horse;  it 


does  not  look  like  a  horse,  but  you  are  to 
remember  that  it  is  horse.  And  this  is 
white  horse;  it  does  not  look  like  what  you 
understand  as  a  white  horse,  nevertheless 
you  must  not  forget  that  that  is  white 
horse.  Now  see  if  you  can  tell  which 
word  is  white  and  which  is  horse,  etc." 
There  is  nothing  suggestive  of  a  horse,  nor 
interesting  in  the  appearance  of  the  words, 
and  each  word  must  be  learned,  or  retained 
by  an  effort  of  the  memory  alone,  and  the 
more  words  the  child  knows  by  sight,  be- 
fore lie  knows  the  letters  of  which  they  are 
made,  the  greater  the  tax  on  his  memory. 
Progress  that  the  child  can  understand  is  a 
great  incentive  and  a  continua1  source  of 
enjoyment.  When  the  words  are  taught  as 
wholes,  the  child  cannot  see  or  feel  that  he 
is  making  progress,  as  »ie  can  when  he 
learns  the  word  by  forming,  or  building  it 
himself.  In  the  first  instance  he  has  merely 
the  memory  of  what  he  has  been  told  the 
word  is, — has  learned  through  the  eye  and 
not  through  the  mind. 

It  would  seem  that  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  simple  alphabet, —  not  taught 
alone,  but  as  the  component  parts  of  words, 
—would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
understanding  and  habits  of  the  child, — to 
learn  the  names  (and  powers)  of  the  letters, 
how  to  make  them,  and  how  to  make 
familiar  words  of  them, — to  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  it  takes  m  e  to  make  the  word 
me.  The  power  of  constructing  words 
from  the  ever-changing  combinations  of 
letters,  will  interest  and  raise  the  child  in 
the  scale  of  intellect,  as  the  mere  memory 
of  a  thousand  sight-learned  words  would 
not  do.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
life,  that  only  which  we  find  out  for  our- 
selves, in  a  measure,  individualizes  us  and 
elevates  us  above  mediocrity.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  make  the  first  steps  easy  and  at- 
tractive. Imitation  is  an  important  source 
of  progress,  if  it  be  not  beyond  the  power 
of  the  imitator  to  make  something  similar; 
hence  to  form,  or  draw  the  Otters  on  a 
slate,  can  be  made  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  Above  all,  children  should  not 
be  required  to  learn,  or  even  read,  anything 
above  their  comprehension;  it  never  fails 
to  give  them  a  dislike  for  study. 

The  prevailing  educational  methods  have 
much  to  answer  for.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
common that  children  must  be  taken  from 
school  because  of  nerve  and  brain  trouble; 
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from  which,  too  often,  the  victims  do  not 
recover.  In  our  large  towns,  any  physi- 
cian having  much  practice  will  tell  you 
that  he  has  always  some  of  these  among 
his  patients, — that  he  constantly  has  calls 
from  school  girls  for  tonics  to  brace  them 
up  "so  that  I  can  get  through  this  term." 

In  view  of  these  things,  is  it  not  time  to 
call,  a  halt;  to  make  learning  easier;  or  to 
go  more  slowly?  If  this  forcing  process 
ended  in  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  it 
might  be  well  in  the  cause  of  science  to 
hold  one's  peace;  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  brightest  and  most  promising  that  go 
down,  and  the  dullard — if  any  one — who 
comes  out  of  the  fray  uninjured. 


The  Journal  is  a  free  parliament  for 
the  interchange  of  thought.  We  do  not. 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  doc- 
trine taught  in  it  but  that  which  goes  forth 
without  any  signature  or  with  our  own. 
But  we  are  not  indifferent  to  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced by  our  contributors.  We  can  see 
that  the  above  contribution  emanated  from 


one  smarting  under  the  infliction  of  the 
irrational  teaching  pursued  in  some  school. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  fault  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  method  rather  than  to  the 
use  made  of  it.  There  are  some  methods 
more  rational  and  truer  in  themselves  than 
others.  But  a  wise  teacher  will  use  a  poor 
method  to  the  attainment  of  much  better 
results  than  a  less  able  teacher  can  use  a 
good  one.  Senseless  memorizing  is  not  the 
fault  of  a  method  but  of  the  conceptions 
that  are  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  of  what 
education  means.  As  has  been  said  else- 
where in  this  number,  no  amount  of  in- 
struction in  theory  or  method,  however 
rational,  will  make  the  use  of  common 
sense  less  needful.  "The  learned  fool  is 
the  most  helpless  of  all  fools."  He  who 
hopes  that  the  study  of  theories  and  of 
methods  will  relieve  him  of  the  necessity 
of  using  his  intelligence  is  leaning  upon  a 
broken  reed.  "To  him  who  hath  shall  be 
given  and  he  shall  have  abundantly.  But 
from  him  who  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath." 


POEMS  RELATING  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
[from  the  earliest  period  to  1812.] 

JAMES  BALDWIN. 


"The  Discoverers,"  by  Arthur  Cleveland 
Coxe. 

"Vinland"  (The  Northmen),  by  James 
Montgomery. 

"The  Skeleton  in  Armor"  (The  North- 
men), by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

"Sonnets  on  Columbus,"  by  Aubrey  de 
Vere. 

"The  Fountain  of  Youth:  A  Dream  of 
Ponce  de  Leon"  (15 12),  by  H.  Butter- 
worth. 

"Norembega"  (Verrazzani  1524,  and 
Champlain  1604),  by  J.  G.  Whittier. 

"St.  Augustine"  (1565),  Anonymous. 

"Pocahontas,"  by  Mrs.  Hemans. 

"Ode  to  Jamestown,"  by  J.  K.  Paulding. 

"Hendrick's  Prophecy"  (1608),  Anony- 
mous. 

"The  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  by  John  Pier- 
pont. 

"Pilgrim  Song,"  by  George  Lunt. 
"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  by  Mrs. 
Hemans. 

"The  Puritan  Lovers,"  by  Marion  Doug- 
lass. 

"The  Phantom  Ship,"  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. 


"The  Mountain  Christening:  A  Legend 
of  Conneticut,"  by  J.  G.  Holland. 

"The  Treaty  of  Eleud"  (William  Penn, 
1682),  by  T.  Read. 

"Lady  Wentworth,"  by  H.  W.  Longfel- 
low. 

"Indian  Names,"  by  L.  H.  Sigourney. 
"A  Delaware  Legend,"  by  Myron  B. 
Benton. 

"Alabama,"  by  Charles  T.  Brooks. 

"Peter  Stuyvesant's  New  Year's  Call," 
by  E.  C.  Stedman. 

"Mount  Hope"  (King  Phillip's  War),  by 
W.  A.  Croffut. 

"The  Father's  Choice"  (170S),  by  S.  J. 
Hale. 

"Bride  Brook,"  by  George  P.  Lathrop. 

"A  Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet"  (1746), 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

"Evangeline"  (1755),  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. 

"An  Ancient  Prophecy,"  by  Thillip 
Freneau. 

"Paul  Revere's  Ride"  (1775),  by  H.  W. 
Longfellow. 

"The  Battle  of  Lexington,"  by  Sydney 
Lanier. 
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"The  Uprising"  (1775),  by  T.  B.  Read. 

"The  Old  Thirteen,"  by  Chas.  T.  Brooks. 

"Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill 
Battle:  As  she  Saw  it  from  the  Belfry,"  by 
O.'W.  Holmes. 

"Bunker  Hill,"  by  George  H.  Colvert. 

"Seventy-Six,"  by  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant. 

"The  Fourth  of  July,"  by  Charles 
Sprague. 

"The  Old  Continentals,"  by  G.  H.  Mc- 
Master. 

"The  American  Flag,"  by  Joseph  Rod- 
man Drake. 

"Nathan  Hale"  (1776),  by  Frances  Miles 
Finch. 

"Washington  at  Princeton"  (1777),  by 
C.  F.  Orne. 

"The  Field  of  Grounded  Arms"  (1777), 
by  Fitz-Green  Halleck. 

"Gertrude  of  Wyoming"  (1777),  by  T. 
Campbell. 

"Susquehanna,"  by  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet. 

"Wyoming,"  by  Fitz-Green  Halleck. 

"Mollie  Pitcher  at  Monmouth"  (1778), 
by  William  Collins. 

"The  Little  Black-eyed  Rebel"  (1778), 
by  Will  Carleton. 

"MacDonald's  Raid"  (1780),  by  Paul  H. 
Hayne. 

"Song  of  Marion's  Men,"  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant. 

"Caldwell  of  Springfield"  (1 780),  by  Bret 
Harte. 

"Abraham  Davenport"  (1779),  by  John 
G.  Whittier. 


[July, 

"The  Death  of  Jasper"  (1779),  by  Rob- 
ert M.  Charlton. 

"The  Americans  Who  Fell  at  Eutaw," 
by  Phillip  Freneau. 

"The  Battle  at  Kings  Mountain"  (1780), 
Anonymous. 

"The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  by  Francis 
Hopkinson. 

"The  Tale  of  Yorktown,"  by  Henry  A. 
Clark. 

"Yorktown,"  by  John  G.  Whittier. 

"Charleston  Retaken"  (1782),  by  Paul 
H.  Hayne. 

"The  Hessian  Debarkation"  (1783),  by 
Phillip  Freneau. 

"Mount  Vernon"  (1786),  by  David  Hum- 
phreys. 

"Washington,"  by  Eliza  Cook. 

"Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns,"  by  H. 
W.  Longfellow. 

"Hail  Columbia,"  by  Joseph  Hopkinson. 

"Boone  in  the  Wilderness,"  by  Isaac  H. 
Julian. 

"Esther  Zane,"  by  W.  D.  Gallagher. 
"Betty  Zane,"  by  Thomas  Dunn  English. 
"John  Filson"  (1788),  by  W.  H.  Vena- 
ble. 

"A  Golden  Wedding  on  the  Rolling 
Fork,"  A  poem  of  pioneer  life,  by  Henry 
T.  Stanton. 

"The  Pioneer's  Chimney,"  by  J.  J.  Piatt. 

"The  Movers,"  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

"Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie,"  by  J.  G. 
Percival. 

"Old  Ironsides"  (i8i2),by  O.  W.Holmes. 

— Intelligence. 


ON  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

WM.  T.   HARRIS,  NATIONAL  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


One  great  object  of  the  school  in  our  time 
is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  use  the  book 
— how  to  get  out  for  himself  what  there  is 
for  him  in  the  printed  page.  The  man  who 
cannot  use  books  in  our  day  has  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  self-help,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  race  is  not  likely  to  become  his.  He 
will  not  find,  in  this  busy  age,  people  who 
can  afford  to  stop  and  tell  him  by  oral  in- 
struction what  he  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
out  for  himself  by  the  use  of  the  library 
that  may  be  within  his  reach. 

Oral  instruction,  except  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  text-book — except  as  an  incitement 
to  pupil's  interest  and  a  guide  to  his  self- 
activity  and  independent  investigation  in 
the  preparation  of  his  next  lesson — is  a 
great  waste  of  the  teacher's  energy  and  an 


injury  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  acquires  a 
habit  of  expecting  to  be  amused  rather 
than  a  habit  of  work  and  a  relish  for  inde- 
pendent investigation.  The  most  impor- 
tant investigation  that  man  ever  learns  to 
conduct  is  the  habit  of  learning  by  indus- 
trious reading  what  his  fellow-men  have 
seen  and  thought.  Secondary  to  this  is  the 
originality  that  adds  something  to  the  stock 
of  ideas  and  experiences  of  the  race.  The 
pupil  who  has  not  learned  yet  what  the 
human  race  have  found  to  be  reasonable 
is  not  likely  to  add  anything  positive  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  knowledge,  although 
he  will  certainly  be  likely  to  increase  the 
negative  knowledge  by  adding  a  new  exam- 
ple of  folly  and  failure. 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 


SILAS  Y.   GILLAN,  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTOR,   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


IV. 


We  have  seen  that  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct lines  of  work  embraced  in  what  com- 
monly goes  by  the  name  of  arithmetic,  and 
that  they  differ  essentially,  not  only  in  their 
purpose,  but  in  the  mental  faculties  which 
they  call  into  play.*    These  are: 

(A)  The  solution  of  the  problem. 

(B)  The  performing  of  operations. 

(C)  The  analysis  or  explanation  of  pro- 
cesses. 

The  first  trains  the  mind  in  logical  pro- 
cesses; the  second,  when  perfectly  mas- 
tered, is  purely  automatic;  the  third  has  to 
do  with  the  science  of  arithmetic,  and  is  of 
no  "practical"  value.  The  pedagogical 
order  or  the  normal  sequence  in  which 
these  lines  of  work  -should  be  made  prom- 
inent in  a  course  of  instruction  is,  first, 
(B),  second,  (A),  and,  late  in  the  course, — - 
as  late  as  the  high  school  grade  or  just  pre- 
ceding it, — some  profitable  discipline  may 
be  had  from  (C).  But  should  (C)  be 
omitted,  the  pupil  will  be  deprived  of  noth- 
ing that  is  of  any  great  importance,  and  he 
may  still  become  an  accurate  reasoner  and 
a  skillful  arithmetician.  This  statement 
will  not  receive  the  assent  of  some  Normal 
School  teachers  and  graduates  who  are 
wont  to  insist  upon  the  explanation  of  pro- 
cesses even  in  primary  and  intermediate 
grades.  There  is  a  certain  fascination  to 
many  teachers  in  the  "beautiful"  explana- 
tions and  illustrations  which  are  supposed 
to  throw  light  upon  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations; but  to  the  child,  these  explanations 
are  held  by  memory  and  are  but  so  much  of 
an  additional  burden.  The  boy  who  when 
required  to  take  5326  from  7024  writes  the 
numbers  thus: 

7024 
5326 


1698 


and  says  (thinks):  "Six  from  fourteen, 
eight;  three  from  twelve  nine;  four  from 
ten,  six;  six  from  seven,  one,"  and  does 
the  work  rapidly,  has  been  well  trained,  and 
should  not  be  hectored  about  the  "changed 
minuend"  or  "changed  subtrahend,"  or 
"borrowing  without  paying  back;"  let  him 
wait  until  he  reaches, — let  us  say  the  Nor- 
mal School, — before  asking  how  the  four 
became  fourteen,  where  the  ten  came  from, 
how  to  "illustrate"  the  process  with  bun- 

*See  Journal  for  June,  page  »66. 


dies  of  sticks,  etc.,  and  if  he  then  becomes 
interested  and  sees  much  more  than  he 
ever  saw  before  in  these  operations  (as  he 
probable  will),  let  us  remind  him  that  chil- 
dren do  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  such 
explanations,  and  that  if  they  learn  to  "go 
through  with"  them,  it  is  by  mere  force  of 
memory. 

The  nature  of  these  three  lines  of  work 
and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken 
up,  are  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  me- 
chanic learning  a.  trade.  A  carpenter's 
apprentice  is  first  set  to  using  tools  (B);  he 
learns  their  names,  and  what  they  are  good 
for,  and  acquires  some  skill  in  using  them. 
When  he  has  become  somewhat  skillful  in 
the  use  of  saw,  chisel,  hammer,  and  plane, 
he  is  required  to  lay  out  or  plan  his  own 
work  (A);  that  is,  to  determine  what  tools 
to  use  and  in  what  order  to  use  them  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  In  the  first, 
or  tool-learning  stage,  the  mechanical 
rather  than  the  rational  features  of  the 
trade  are  chiefly  important;  the  aim  is  to 
make  his  movements  automatic — to  get  a 
mastery  of  tools.  But  in  the  rational  stage, 
he  determines  the  relations  of  the  parts  of 
his  work  (solves  problems),  and  decides 
what  tools  (processes)  to  use;  in  this  stage 
comes  the  thinking,  the  reasoning.  When 
he  proceeds  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  the  less 
mind  power  he  finds  necessary  to  expend 
upon  it  the  better.  *  *  *  In  learning 
a  trade,  the  order  is,  first,  the  mastery  of 
tools  (the  performing  of  operations);  and 
second,  the  planning  of  work  (the  solution 
of  problems).  But  in  practice  this  order 
is  reversed. 

It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that  our 
apprentice,  if  he  be  of  a  philosophic  turn 
of  mind,  may  some  time  find  leisure  to 
study  the  philosophy  of  the  tools  themselves, 
(C),  and  even  their  history;  but  whether 
he  ever  does  or  not,  he  will  be  neither  a 
better  nor  a  worse  carpenter;  and  we 
should  question  the  wisdom  of  the  master 
who  should  give  his  apprentice  a  course  of 
instruction  upon  such  topics  as  "Why  does 
the  augur  turn  toward  the  right  rather  than 
the  left?  What  are  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  saw  which  the  Arabs 
used,  and  the  ones  the  Romans  used?  Why 
do  shavings  assume  a  spiral  form?  Define 
chisel  and  screw-driver,  and  state  whether 
they  are  tools  of  separation  or  of  combina- 
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tion."  No  one  ever  learned  to  drive  a  nail 
by  studying  the  laws  of  momentum,  nor  to 
add  a  column  of  figures  by  studying  the 
principles  of  decimal  notation. 

Just  as  the  two  parts  of  a  craftsman's 
work — laying  it  out,  and  using  the  tools — 
are  separable  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
thought,  so  also  in  arithmetic.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  time  for  the  carpenter  to  bore 
the  hole  or  chisel  the  tenant  as  soon  as  the 
measurement  is  made  and  the  place  of  each 
is  located;  instead,  he  works  for  a  time  at 
measuring  and  marking — getting  ready  to 
use  tools  before  using  them.  So  the  pupil 
should  be  trained  to  plan  his  work — solve 
the  problem — group  the  conditions  in  their 
relations  to  one  another;  and,  having  thus 
looked  through  to  the  end,  he  may  proceed 
to  use  the  tools — the  fundamental  opera- 
tions— and  obtain  the  numerical  result. 
The  teacher  should  see  clearly  that  these 
two  kinds  of  work  are  as  radically  and  es- 
sentially different  as  any  kinds  of  mental 
activity  can  be,  and  that  only  the  former 
exercises  the  reasoning  faculty;  a  boy  rea- 
sons as  much  in  whistling  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle" as  in  performing  arithmetical  opera- 
tions. 

What  training  do  pupils  need  to  give 
them  skill  in  the  use  of  arithmetical  tools? 
Evidently  it  is  neither  the  power  of  obser- 
vation (of  things  or  groups  of  objects) 
nor  the  reasoning  faculty  that  is  to  be 
trained.  Drill  work  to  cultivate  the  mem- 
ory and  the  eye  (directed  to  figures)  is  the 
prime  condition  on  which  skill  depends. 
The  following  tables  may  prove  suggest- 
ive to  teachers.  Table  I.  contains  the 
essential  in  addition  and  multiplication; 
in  subtraction,  the  matter  presented  in 
table  II.  must  also  be  thoroughly  drilled 
upon: 
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It  is  not  intended  that  the  above  should 
be  presented  to  the  pupil  in  this  tabulated 
form;  but  the  tabulation  may  suggest  to 
the  teacher  certain  natural  units  of  work, 
as:  (a)  twenty  sums  not  exceeding  nine,  (b), 
twenty -five  sums  exceeding  nine,  (c)  forty- 
five  differences,  minuend  not  exceeding  nine t 
(d)  forty-five  differences,  minuend  exceed- 
ing nine,  (e)  twenty  products  not  exceeding 
twenty,  (f),  twenty-five  products  exceeding 
ttventy.  Persistent  drill  on  these  combina- 
tions will  put  the  pupil  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  tools  of  computation;  (for  di- 
vision comes  incidentally  in  using  Table  I. 
to  fix  products).  This  drill  should  be  had 
with  the  symbols  of  number  (figures)  be- 
fore the  eye  arranged  as  they  will  be  seen  in 
actual  practice.  The  symbols  of  operation 
(signs)  should  not  be  used  in  drill  work; 
they  are  seldom  found  outside  of  text- 
books. The  drill  here  recommended  need 
not  be  a  whit  less  interesting  to  the  pupil 
than  his  reading  lesson.  Led  by  a  skillful 
teacher,  the  child  will  take  delight  in  it; 
he  will  read  such  a  line  as  this: 

3362535262 
4234254142 

"Seven,  five,  nine,  six,  seven,  etc.,  or,  if 
his  mind  be  working  in  the  atmosphere  of 
products:  "Twelve,  six,  eight,  ten,"  etc., 
and  feel  no  more  sense  of  drudgery  than  he 
feels  in  recognizing  such  words  as  wJiy, 
have,  is,  ve?y,  did,  each,  etc.;  and  yet  these 
words  are  arbitrary  symbols  more  difficult 
than  the  combinations  of  figures,  and  they 
cannot  be  "objectively"  taught;  the  child 
easily  learns  many  hundreds  of  arbitrary 
word  symbols  in  the  primary  grades,  while 
the  number  of  combinations  necessary  to 
be  mastered  in  learning  each  "table"  is 
only  forty-five. 
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Appropos  of  the  "units  of  work"  sug- 
gested above,  it  may  be  noted  in  pass- 
ing that  in  learning  to  use  tools,  material 
or  mathematical,  the  educational  maxim, 
"Learn  one  thing  at  a  time"  should  not  be 
ignored.  Whether  the  tool  be  addition  or 
a  handsaw,  multiplication  or  a  claw-ham- 
mer, the  learner  should  "get  the  swing  of 
it"  before  having  his  attention  distracted 
by  the  introduction  of  other  movements. 
Those  who  have  tied  their  practice  to  a 
system  which  demands  that  each  number 
shall  come  within  the  range  of  mental  vis- 
ion in  regular  succession  and  be  wrought 
upon  in  turn  with  all  the  tools  of  compu- 
tation (with  objects  in  sight  and  in  hand) 
often  reduce  the  drill  work  with  figures  in 
the  lower  grades  to  the  mere  reading  of 
numbers,  or  reject  such  drill.  It  may  be 
pertinent  here  to  spring  the  inquiry  whether 
Grube  advised  the  use  of  objects  above  five 
or  six,  whether  he  sought  to  gain  interest 
by  a  variety  of  objects,  or  condemned  the 
use  of  figures  in  the  early  stages  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Why  is  it  better  to  teach  the  "tables"^  by 
appealing  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear; 
in  this  form  (J)  rather  than  this  (3+5  =?) 
and  with  figures  rather  than  objects  before 
the  eye,  is  self-evident  to  him  who  looks 
upon  school  work  as  a  preparation  for  life 
work.  But  shall  we  encourage  the  "mem- 
orizing of  mere  words?"  Children  delight 
in  doing  just  that;  they  memorize  even 
empty  syllables  which  the  after  experiences 
of  life  never  can  fill  with  meaning,  and  they 
do  this  without  other  incentive  than  the 
pleasure  of  memorizing  and  repeating  the 
senseless  jingles.  With  pupils  hungry  for 
something  to  memorize,  is  it  not  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness  in  the  teacher  if  "the 
forty-five  combinations"  must  be  smuggled 
into  the  memory  by  some  back  door  while 
the  child  is  playing  with  buttons,  beans, 
and  shoe-pegs? 

Shall  we  not  teach  the  child  to  reason? 

Other  things  are  more  important  now 
while  he  is  in  the  tool-learning  or  mem- 
ory stage;  the  problem  stage  of  his  arith- 
metical work  will  come  later,  and  the 
training  in  reasoning  will  be  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  instruction.  But  the 
young  student  of  educational  psychology 
may  say:  "There  are  but  two  stimuli  by 
which  to  arouse  and  fix  the  attention,  (r) 
will,  (2)  interest-,  memory  depends  on  the 
degree  and  kind  of  attention  given  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  in  young  chil- 
dren, the  will  is  weak;  therefore,  to  gain 
their  attention  so  they  shall  be  able  to  re- 


tain and  recall  facts,  we  must  have  them 
interested  while  learning;  hence,  a  variety 
of  objects,  pictures,  etc."  The  fallacy  here 
consists  in  the  assumption  that  a  high  de- 
gree of  attention  is  the  only  or  a  necessary 
condition  of  memory.  Repetition  is  a  sub- 
jective condition  of  memory  no  less  impor- 
tant than  attention.  The  things  a  young 
child  has  to  remember,  whether  learned  at 
home  or  at  school,  have  to  do  chiefly  with 
artificial  symbols — the  tools  of  expression — 
and  they  are  fixed  by  repetition.  If  the 
reader  were  asked  to  name  a  patent  medi- 
cine which  is  said  to  cure  kidney  diseases, 
he  would  probably  be  able  to  do  so  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  even  to  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer;  yet  perhaps  he  has 
never  been  even  remotely  interested  in  the 
disease  or  the-  remedy,  nor  has  exercised 
will-power  to  retain  the  name,  nor  given  it 
any  but  the  slightest  degree  of  attention. 
The  schoolmaster  may  learn  from  the  ad- 
vertiser how  great  is  the  importance  of 
repetition  as  a  condition  of  memory.  Let 
these  subjective  conditions  be  represented 
in  a  diagram,  thus: 


:  M 


R  : 


A. 


1    :        :  w 


The  rigorous  master  of  "ye  olden  time," 
whose  system  of  pedagogy  was  a VI  con- 
tained in  the  admonition,  "There's  >er  les- 
son, an'  here's  the  whup;  an'  one  'r  th' 
other  yer  boun'  fer  to  get,"  did  not  care  to 
arouse  a  pleasurable  interest  in  the  pupil's 
mind;  but  he  secured  attention  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  will,  and  he  knew  the  value  of  rep- 
etition; he  worked  along  the  line  VV.  A.  R.M. 
The  reaction  which  developed  into  the 
"New  Education"  has  fostered  afar  differ- 
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ent  pedagogic  practice.  Many  a  primary 
teacher  now  directs  her  effort  along  the 
line  I.  A.  M.  so  'exclusively  as  to  convert 
the  school  into  a  sort  of  perennial  picnic 
in  which  the  coming  man  imbibes  the  no- 
tion that  to  be  entertained  is  the  great  pur- 
pose of  life. 

Three  things  we  should  not  waste  time 
in  trying  to  teach,  viz: 

(a)  What  the  child  already  knows. 

(b)  What  he  will  certainly  and  easily 
learn  from  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life. 


(c)  What  he  will  more  easily  and  ration- 
ally learn  in  a  later  stage  of  his  school 
course. 

An  observance  of  this  principle  would 
under  (a),  eliminate  most  of  the  work  (?) 
with  numbers  up  to  four;  for,  as  a  rule, 
children  know  these  when  they  enter  school. 
Most  of  the  so-called  objective  work  with 
numbers  is  included  in  (b);  and  the  expla- 
nation of  processes  clearly  falls  in  (c)  and 
may  be  deferred  until  the  higher  grades 
are  reached. 


READING  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  criticises  the 
teaching  of  the  schools  in  that  the  reading 
of  the  children  is  scrappy  and  not  contin- 
uous. Miss  Mary  E.  Burt  has  arraigned 
primary  work  of  the  schools  often  in  these 
pages  because  the  reading  was  senseless  as 
well  as  disconnected.  She  holds  that  what 
was  produced  in  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  the  race  by  the  best  minds  of  that  period 
is  better  fitted  for  children  than  is  the 
classic  literature  of  our  own  time. 

Therefore  she  recommends  the  stories  of 
Greek  heroes,  the  Bible  stories  and  the 
like.  Besides,  these  contain  the  germs  of 
thought  that  have  grown  into  our  present 
literature,  and  much  that  is  best  in  modern 
writing  will  not  be  understood  if  the  myth- 
ology and  literature  of  the  ancient  people 
are  unknown. 

It  may  be  that  she  places  an  undue  em- 
phasis upon  the  value  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics for  young  children.  But  it  is  very 
certain  that  she  is  voicing  the  experience 
of  thousands  in  saying  that  much  of  mod- 
ern literature  is  a  sealed  book  to  young 
people  of  to-day  because  they  know  noth- 
ing of  the  literature  of  olden  times. 

But  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
boyhood  and  the  reading  of  mythology, 
the  classical  dictionary,  and  history  that 
this  study  demanded,  the  writer  does  not 
see  that  there  was  anything  in  his  course 
of  instruction  that  would  have  revealed  to 
him  the  meaning  of  much  of  the  best  that 
is  written  in  our  own  time.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  to  read  the  greatest  poets,  such  as 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Gcethe,  if  they 
cannot  interpret  the  numerous  allusions  to 
what  is  contained  in  ancient  literature. 
And  the  nearer  any  writers  approach  these 
in  excellence,  the  more  will  one  need  to 
know  of  this  literature  if  he  would  under- 
stand them.    We,  therefore,  believe  very 


much  in  efforts  like  those  of  Miss  Burt  to 
direct  the  attention  of  intelligent  parents 
and  teachers  to  the  importance  of  giving 
to  the  children  much  to  read  that  is  very 
old,  and  to  do  this  with  some  system  and 
conscious  reference  to  the  people  who 
wrote  it  and  the  time  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. The  scurrillous  attack  made  recently 
by  aneducational  contemporary  upon  these 
efforts  was  both  ungenerous  and  unjust, 
and  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  per- 
son of  narrow  vision. 

But  the  method  that  has  been  elaborated 
by  Miss  Burt  and  that  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  not  the  only 
method  of  teaching  the  child  to  read  con- 
tinuously. 

We  wish  to  say  here  that  it  is  continuous, 
connected  reading  that  we  have  now  in 
mind.  Nor  have  we  any  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  efforts  of  Miss  Burt  and 
others  to  heap  contempt  and  ridicule  upon 
the  text-books.  This  is  not  a  wider  vision 
than  is  that  which  laughs  to  scorn  the  Ho- 
meric tales. 

But  the  text-book  has  a  different  mission. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  teach  literature  so 
much  as  it  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
child  to  read  literature.  The  early  stages 
of  learning  to  read  require  more  attention 
to  symbols  of  ideas  and  skill  in  using 
them  than  to  the  thoughts  and  forms  that 
constitute  literature.  At  least  much  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  these  things  and 
the  text-books  are  well  fitted  for  this  kind 
of  work.  But  along  with  the  text-book, 
a  line  of  continuous  reading  can  be  pur- 
sued. 

In  the  second  year,  before  the  children 
can  read  for  themselves,  the  teacher  can 
read  to  them  and  have  the  children  repro- 
duce it  orally,  and  in  the  next  grade,  in 
writing. 
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A  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
this  way  may  be  found  in  the  primary 
schools  connected  with  the  Illinois  Normal 
University.  Miss  Morris,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  method  work  of  this  department, 
has  arranged  a  course  of  reading  by  the 
teacher  of  the  second  grade  pupils.  The 
book  read  to  them  is  the  "Seven  Little 
Sisters,"  by  Jane  Andrews,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shephard,  of  Boston. 
This  is  a  series  of  stories  and  imaginary 
experiences  of  a  little  girl  of  each  of  seven 
different  races  of  people  now  living  on  the 
earth.  It  gives  the  child  an  idea  of  the 
world  and  of  the  different  people  in  it,  and 
the  practice  of  reproducing  what  is  read, 
and  talking  about  it,  and  correcting  mis- 
takes, is  valuable  for  other  things  also. 


Two  or  three  terms  can  be  spent  upon  this 
book  in  this  grade  with  constantly  increas- 
ing interest.  Let  the  readings  be  short, 
and  the  reproductions  full  and  accurate. 

Then  for  the  third  grade,  "Ten  Boys 
Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to 
Now,"  by  the  same  author,  is  read  in  a 
similar  way.  This  is  really  a  book  in  gen- 
eral history,  giving  graphic  pictures  of  the 
different  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
civilization  of  the  race.  These  narratives 
are  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing  and 
make  the  children  familiar  with  the  past, 
in  some  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 

Whether  this  shall  be  a  success  or  not 
depends  upon  the  teacher,  of  course.  But 
that  is  true  of  every  method  and  of  all 
teaching.  —B. 


WHAT  WILL  MAK: 

1.  Elect  an  ignorant,  penurious  school 
board  who  think  that  they  are  wise  and  lib- 
eral-minded. 

2.  This  board  will  employ  the  cheapest 
teacher  they  can  procure.  The  first  ques- 
tion they  will  ask  is  what  will  he  cost?  The 
second,  what  church  does  he  belong  to? 
His  other  qualifications  for  the  place  will 
be  of  minor  consideration. 

3.  Talk  against  the  teacher  before  the 
children. 

4.  Give  the  teacher  no  assistance  nor 
encouragement. 

5.  Send  the  children  to  school  when  it  is 
convenient,  but  keep  them  at  home  if  you 
have  anything  for  them  to  do. 

6.  If  the  teacher  punishes  one  of  your 
children,  get  mad,  rush  off  to  the  school 
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house  and  "blow  him  up  before  the  school." 
This  shows  your  courage  and  manly  char- 
acter. If  you  should  treat  your  neighbor 
so,  he  would  give  you  a  black  eye.  But 
you  feel  sure  the  teacher  will  not  defend 
himself  in  the  same  way. 

7.  Never  ask  your  children  anything 
about  their  progress,  or  if  you  do,  tell  them 
they  don't  know  anything,  and  that  their 
teacher  is  of  no  account. 

8.  Send  your  children  to  school  without 
books,  and  then  blame  the  teacher  because 
they  do  not  learn. 

Any  one  of  these  recipes  well  followed 
up  will  ruin  the  best  of  schools  and  render 
the  efforts  of  the  best  of  teachers  ineffec- 
tive. 


WHY  LIKE  SIGNS  GIVE  PLUS,  AND  UNLIKE  SIGNS  GIVE  MINUS. 


We  must  first  conceive  multiplication  to 
be  a  short  method  of  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion, according  as  the  sign  of  the  multiplier 
is  plus  or  minus.  In  multiplication,  the 
multiplier  is  but  a  part  of  the  sign.  Thus 
4  X  3  is  simply  short  hand  for  the  state- 
ment: If  I  add  4  three  times,  how  many 
will  I  have?  So  -j-  4  x  (  +  3  )>  in  alge- 
bra, means,  add  -f  4  three  times;  and 
-f  4  X  ( —  3)  means  subtract  -f-  4  three 
times. 

Now,  if  we  add  -f  4  three  times,  the  re- 
sult will  be  -f  12;  if  we  subtract  -f  4  three 


times,  the  result  will  be  —  12;  if  we  add  — 
4  three  times,  the  result  will  be ; —  12;  if  we 
subtract  — 4  three  times,  the  result  will  be 
-f-  12.  Thus  we  see  that  like  signs  give 
plus  and  unlike  signs  give  minus. 

+  4  +4  — 4  — 4 
+  3       — 3       +3       — 3 


-f-12       — 12      — 12  +12 

The  above  will  be  found  to  be  not  only 
logical,  but  easily  understood. 

— Nebraska  School  Journal. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Note. — Each  number  of  The  Public-School  Journal  will 
present  in  this  Department  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of 
bupervision.  Gradation,  and  Classification  of  the  public  schools 
in  country  and  village.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  not 
limited  to  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  apply  to  -11 
courses  and  manuals  whether  divided  by  Years,  Grades, 
Divisions,  or  Forms 

The  Primary  Division  or  Form  is  the  same  as  the  First 
Two  Years,  or  First  and  Second  Grades.  The  Intermedi- 
ate Division  is  the  same  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Years,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.  The  Ad« 
vanced  Division  is  the  same  as  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Years,  or  the  Fifth  Grade.  By  remembering  the  expla- 
nation here  given,  teachers  will  at  once  see  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  as  given  in  our  Department  of  Suggestions  and 
Methods  for  each  month. 

Under  Supervision  we  will  undertake  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  all  reasonable  questions  that  may  be  asked 
us  touching  a  course  of  study,  the  organization,  gradation, 
classification,  and  management  of  country  and  village  schools. 
We  wish  our  friends  also  to  know  that  this  Department  is  open 
to  their  contributions  discussing  these  topics. — Ed. 


The  County  Superintendent. 

There  is  no  educational  officer  in  this 
country  whose  opportunities  for  promoting 
sound  education  are  so  great  as  are  those 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  one  who  takes  upon 
himself  so  weighty  responsibilites  as  he. 
The  greater  the  opportunity  the  greater 
the  responsibility.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
cases  "fools  rush  in  where  angels  would 
fear  to  tread,"  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  is  filled,  for 
the  most  part,  by  devoted  and  capable  men 
and  women.  And  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  few  counties  in  which  the  standard  of 
the  superintendent  is  not  higher  and  better 
than  is  that  of  the  people. 

There  are  some  county  superintendents 
who  lose  their  places  at  every  general  elec- 
tion because  they  are  too  far  in  advance  of 
their  people.  A  few  are  dropped  because 
they  are  behind  the  age,  but  this  does  not 
often  happen.  The  public  do  not  like  to 
have  old  and  tried  ways  questioned.  The 
ideal  superintendent  is  he  who  can  lead 
and  yet  appear  to  follow.  He  must  be  able 
to  know  just  what  the  people  think,  and  to 
build  upon  the  foundation  already  laid. 
Tearing  down  foundations  already  con- 
structed is  a  thankless  task.  Better  try  to 
strengthen  them  where  they  are  weak. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  adage  that  "All 
roads  lead  to  Rome."  Conditions  as  well 
as  talents  differ.  Every  community  must 
start  on  the  line  of  progress  from  where  it 
is.    It  cannot  start  from  where  it  is  not. 

But  while  the  foregoing  is  true  in  regard 
to  many  of  the  details  of  progress,  there  is 
one  common  body  of  doctrine  that  widely 
differing  communities  can  be  generally  led 
to  agree  upon  if  the  superintendent  knows 
how  to  present  it. 


It  seems  as  if  the  public  were  now  ready 
in  all  this  north-central-plain  territory  for 
a  system  of  classification  and  gradation  of 
the  schools  of  the  country,  and  a  practi- 
cally uniform  course  of  instruction  for  the 
pupils.  The  reasons  for  this  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  cogent  that  he  must  be  a  weak 
superintendent  indeed  who  cannot  gener- 
ally convince  his  people  that  this  is  best 
for  the  schools. 

We  note  that  Michigan  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  state  course  of  study.  This  is  not 
different  in  any  essential  particular  from 
the  one  adopted  for  Illinois.  There  is 
scarcely  a  state  that  does  not  have  an  out- 
line of  a  course  that  has  been  agreed  upon. 
But  a  bare  skeleton  is  too  meager  for  a 
large  mass  of  country  school  teachers. 
They  need  something  more  in  detail.  Every 
county  superintendent  can  secure  for  a  few 
cents  enough  copies  of  a  fully  elaborated 
course  of  study  for  country  schools,  con- 
taining numerous  suggestions  of  methods  of 
teaching  it  in  every  grade,  for  every  teacher 
in  the  county.  For  six  cents  per  copy, 
in  quantities  of  one  hundred,  the  fullest 
and  best  elaborated  course  of  study  ever 
prepared — that  now  in  use  in  Illinois — 
can  be  procured.  There  is  no  reason, 
then,  why  every  county  in  every  state 
shall  not  put  this  into  the  hands  of  every 
teacher.  It  is  a  manual  and  guide  for  the 
proper  classification  of  a  school  as  well  as 
for  the  instruction  of  the  classes. 

With  such  a  course  of  study  as  a  basis, 
there  should  be,  also,  a  system  of  records 
preserved  from  term  to  term  from  which 
each  new  teacher  could  learn  the  attain- 
ments of  every  pupil  in  every  class. 

This  enables  the  new  teacher  to  begin 
with  the  pupils  where  the  old  teacher  left 
them.  Years  of  time  would  be  saved  in 
the  aggregate  every  term,  if  the  schools  of 
the  country  adopted  this  plan. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  a  graded  course 
of  instruction  prescribed  for  the  teacher  to 
follow  suggests  the  highest  idea  of  what  a 
teacher  ought  to  be.  But  we  do  affirm 
that,  taking  the  schools  and  teachers  as 
they  are,  this  is  the  next  forward  move- 
ment to  make.  The  ideal  thing  to  do  at 
any  moment  is  the  next  thing  that  ought 
to  be  done. 

"Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  hound; 

But  we  climb  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies; 

And  we  mount  to  ils  summit  round  by  round.'1'1 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  county  su- 
perintendents of  this  country  to  take  this 
next  step.    Will  they  not  attempt  to  do  it? 
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SUGGESTIONS  and  METHODS. 

Note. — Under  this  head  we  shall  explain  how  to  teach  with 
a  Course  of  Study  for  country  and  village  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation.  The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
rural  school,  and  will  be  thoroughly  explained  from  month  to 
month.  In  presenting  the  suggestions,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  courses  now  in  use  in  the  various  states,  and  so  modify 
our  explanations  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  all  of  them. 
Notice  the  work  presented  in  this  number  for  the  three  Divi- 
sions— Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced. 

Teachers  who  find  the  work  here  suggested  too  advanced 
for  their  classes,  will  find  what  they  need  in  some  preceding 
Issue. 


PRIMARY  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note. — Primary  Division  gives  the  work  for 
First  Two  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  First  Two  Years  in 
an  eight-grade  course;  First  Course,  First  or  Primary  Form. 


Bluster,  Bright,  and  Sprinkle. 

Once  there  were  three  great  giants  who 
were  the  good  and  helpful  friends  of  the 
tiny  flowers,  the  great  trees,  the  brooks, 
all  the  little  woodland  inhabitants.  Neither 
the  blue  violets  nor  the  delicate  white  snow 
drops  could  ever  have  waked  up  in  the 
spring,  nor  the  great  red  roses  and  yellow 
sunflowers  could  have  opened  their  eyes  in 
the  summer,  the  trees  could  not  have  put 
on  their  green  dresses,  nor  the  pussy  wil- 
lows have  thrown  off  their  fur  caps  if  Bright 
had  not  been  ready  to  warm  the  big  brown 
house  where  their  winter's  bed  was  found 
when  Jack  Frost  came  riding  on  old  Blus- 
ter's back.  Nor  could  they  ever  have 
crawled  into  such  cozy  places  if  Bluster 
had  not  run  with  them  and  tucked  them  in 
quickly,  and  then  with  his  great  hand  gath- 
ered up  dried  leaves  and  earth  to  make 
warm  comforts  for  them.  Who,  but  Sprin- 
kle would  have  remembered  that  little  baby 
seeds  get  thirsty  during  the  winter  and 
could  have  given  them  the  good  drinks  and 
gentle  pats  that  this  great,  friendly  giant 
sent  down  to  them? 

Tightly  wrapped  in  their  beds,  they  lay 
waiting  for  spring  to  call  them;  gentle, 
loving  spring  who  always  needs  and  calls 
upon  her  three  great  giant  friends  to  help 
her  bring  the  birds  back  home,  and  to 
wake  up  the  flower-babies  and  set  them  to 
work.  She  had  sent  Bright  to  touch,  with 
his  warm  fingers,  the  big,  brown  house,  and 
had  asked  Sprinkle  to  tap  at  the  doors  and 
tell  the  little  flower-people  to  get  up.  Blus- 
ter was  ready  to  welcome  them  as  they 
peeped  out,  and  blew  his  warm  breath  on 
their  little  cold,  green  hands. 

The  violets  by  the  thousands  were  nod- 
ding their  tiny  purple  caps;  the  snow-drops 
had  peeped  up,  had  finished  their  work  and 
gone  to  sleep  again;  the  robins,  who  had 


gone  off  for  their  winter's  trip,  had  come 
back,  and  the  little  brooks  had  been  filled 
with  water,  and  were  dancing  merrily 
among  the  stones,  thanking  old  Sprinkle 
for  the  quantities  of  water  he  had  brought 
them,  while — would  you  believe  it? — one 
Pussy  Willow,  with  her  little  brown  fur  cap 
closely  tied  on,  was  still  asleep.  The  vio- 
lets called  to  her  that  it  was  time  to  get  up, 
and  Robin  Red-breast,  as  he  flew  by,  called 
to  her  saying:  "Oh,  you  lazy  Pussy!  How 
can  you  stay  asleep  so  long,  when  every- 
body else  has  waked  up  and  gone  to  work?" 
Pussy  heard,  but  her  mother  had  told  her 
to  wait,  for  Jack  Frost  was  still  lurking 
around  and  might  come  back,  so  she  had 
best  keep  on  her  warm  cap. 

Bluster,  Bright,  and  Sprinkle  talked  about 
her  and  wondered  why  she  had  not  wakened. 
Sprinkle  said:  "I  believe  she  is  thirsty;  I 
will  give  her  a  cool  drink  and  bath,  and 
maybe  she  will  rouse  up." 

Bluster  said:  "No,  she  is  lazy;  I  will 
shake  her  and  make  her  get  up." 

Bright  said  nothing,  but  quietly  waited. 
Sprinkle  send  down  a  shower  of  cold  water, 
which  made  Pussy  draw  her  cap  all  the 
more  closely  about  her. 

Bluster  shook  her,  at  first,  gently;  but, 
finding  she  would  not  wake  up,  shook  harder 
and  harder,  and  at  last  very  roughly,  but 
Pussy  did  not  stir. 

They  went  back  and  told  Bright  what 
they  had  done,  and  how  Pussy  still  kept  on 
her  fur  cap.  Bright  smiled  and  said:  "I 
will  see  what  I  can  do." 

Calling  all  his  little  sunbeam  sons  and 
daughters  to  him,  he  told  them  Pussy  Wil- 
low's story,  and  asked  if  they  would  like  to 
go  and  help  her  wake  up  and  enjoy  the 
spring  time.  Joyfully  they  started  off  to 
work.  Joining  hands,  they  danced  around 
Pussy,  making  her  feel  warm  and  comfort- 
able. Softly  and  lovingly  they  tapped  on 
the  little  fur  cap. 

Pussy  Willow  heard  them,  felt  the  warmth 
and  gentle,  tender  touch  of  those  dear  lit- 
tle helpers;  and  while  they  worked,  out 
she  peeped  and  saw  her  good  friends  and 
play-fellows  helping  her.  She  threw  off 
her  brown  fur  cap,  and,  shaking  her  silky 
gold  hair,  nodded  and  smiled  at  the  violets 
and  dandelions  around  her. 

Bluster  and  Sprinkle  shook  their  heads 
and  wondered  how  Bright  had  waked  her 
up.  Bright  said  nothing,  yet  still  kept  on 
working. 

The  next  time  Robin  flew  by,  he  stopped 
to  speak  to  Pussy,  and  to  sit  and  sing  to 
her,  telling  her,  in  his  song,  how  sorry  he 
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was  that  he  had  laughed  at  her  and  how 
glad  that  she  had  at  last  come  out  to  enjoy 
the  spring  time.  Pussy  was  happy  to  see 
all  her  friends  again,  and  to  swing  to  and 
fro  as  Bluster  rocked  her  gently.  She 
smiled  up  at  Bright  who  still  sent  his  chil- 
dren to  play  with  her. 

She  thanked  Sprinkle  whenever  he  sent 
her  cool,  fresh  water  to  drink — as  he  al- 
ways did  when  the  days  were  hot  and  dusty. 

The  last  we  saw  of  Pussy  and  her  neigh- 
bors, she  was  merrily  laughing,  surrounded 
by  the  violets,  dandelions,  and  spring  beau- 
ties, the  center  of  a  circle  around  which 
her  three  giant  friends  were  dancing,  hand 
in  hand;  Sprinkle  throwing  drops  of  crys- 
tal water  over  her  golden-yellow  hair,  out 
of  which  Bluster  was  trying  to  shake  the 
drops  as  he  blew  the  silky  threads,  and 
Bright  smiling  on  her  until  each  tiny  hair 
looked  like  gold,  and  each  drop  of  water 
a  real  diamond. 

— Anne  E.  Allen  in  The  Kindergarten. 


Aids  in  Geography. 

A  special  course  in  geography  may  be 
taken  at  home,  so  complete  and  helpful  are 
aids  published  within  the  last  few  years.  If 
a  teacher  wishes  to  review  this  study  for 
examination,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to 
draw  and  model  maps,  referring  constantly 
to  the  cyclopedias  for  associative  facts. 

Three  remarkable  books  on  methods  of 
teaching  geography  are,  Parker's  "How  to 
Study  Geography"  (Appleton  &  Co.,^1.50), 
King's  Methods  in  Geography  (Lee  & 
Shephard,  Boston,  $1.75),  and  Frye's  Geog- 
raphy with  Sand  Modelling  (Bay  State  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass). 

Barnes'Complete  Geography  gives  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  system  of  map  drawing. 
Champlin's  Cyclopedia  of  Persons  and 
Places,  costing  less  than  three  dollars,  pre- 
sents important  facts  in  a  most  attractive 
style  for  young  people.  A  good  physical 
geography  will  complete  a  fine  library  of 
methods  and  information  on  this  particular 
branch  of  study. 

A  set  of  accurate  stencil  maps  of  the 
continents,  drawn  on  the  same  scale,  will 
be  of  the  greatest  help  in  correcting  false 
impressions  of  comparative  size,  conveyed 
by  the  varying  scales  of  printed  maps. 
Such  a  set  can  be  easily  made  according 
to  the  following  directions: 

Procure  large  sheets  of  heavy  manilla 
paper.  Begin  at  the  upper  left  corner  and 
place  dots  at  intervals  of  two  and  one- 


half  inches  along  both  the  upper  and  the 
left  edges.  Dot  the  opposite  edges  to  cor- 
respond. The  edge  of  another  sheet  of 
paper  may  be  used  as  a  ruler  to  connect 
opposite  dots.  The  squares  thus  obtained 
serve  as  a  diagram  for  enlarging  the  pattern 
maps,  which  are  found  in  the  last  part  of 
Barnes'  geography.  This  method  enables 
anyone  to  draw  an  accurate  map,  since  but 
one  square  at  a  time  is  to  be  considered. 
After  completion,  retrace  the  map  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  paper  by  holding  it  against 
a  window.  Perforate  the  retraced  pattern 
with  a  large  pin.  A  thin  cloth  bag  filled 
with  powdered  chalk  will  be  found  better 
than  an  eraser  for  stamping  the  map  on  the 
blackboard. 

Stencil  maps  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  free-hand  map  drawing. 
They  provide  for  the  teacher  the  means  of 
rapid  and  accurate  illustration,  and  also 
serve  as  a  better  copy  for  free-hand  work 
than  the  printed  maps  of  the  book.  When 
drawn  on  a  uniform  scale  they  furnish  the 
basis  for  interesting  lessons  in  comparison. 
A  device  enjoyed  by  pupils  is  to  print  a 
separate  map  for  every  child  and  allow  all 
to  show  by  drawing  the  location  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  oral  recitations. 
This  exercise  is  especially  valuable  for  pu- 
pils who  are  beginning  the  study  of  the 
continents. 

If  properly  used  a  set  of  uniform  scale 
stencil  maps  will  not  only  serve  many  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  but  will  stimulate  pu- 
pils to  attempt  free-hand  map  drawing. 

—F.  L.  T. 


INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.—  Intermediate  Division  gives  the  work 
for  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  a  five-grade 
course;  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Years  in  an  eight- 
grade  course;  Second  Course,  and  Second,  or  Intermediate* 
Form. 


Teaching  Geography. 

How  can  we  give  the  child  a  conception  of 
the  world  as  a  whole? 

We  think  it  important  that  the  child 
should  begin  his  study -of  geography  proper, 
by  forming  in  his  imagination  a  picture  of 
the  whole  world.  What  he  has  been  study- 
ing during  the  period  covered  by  papers  that 
have  preceded  this,  has  been  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  Geography.  He 
has  obtained  in  that  study  a  notion  of  a 
map  and  how  to  read  what  is  expressed  by 
it.  He  has  also  learned  the  meaning  of 
the  most  common  of  the  geographical 
terms.     These  are  the  technical  language 
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of  geography  which  he  will  need  to  use 
constantly,  and  which  will  be  better  un- 
derstood every  day  of  his  study.  What 
the  child  needs  to  learn  in  geography  is 
where  every  place  on  the  earth  is  in  rela- 
tion to  his  own  place,  and  what  results  in 
the  matters  of  climate,  vegetation,  animals, 
men,  etc.,  from  this  difference  in  position 
on  the  globe.  His  own  home  should, 
therefore,  be  his  point  of  departure  in  all 
of  the  journeys  which  his  imagination 
makes.  In  his  first  attempt  to  image  the 
whole  world  he  will  need  a  great  deal  of 
help  from  his  teacher.  And  the  teacher 
will  need  to  think  himself  a  child  again 
and  travel  with  the  children. 

There  are  many  ways  of  leading  the 
class  to  see  the  world  swinging  in  space 
and  turning  upon  its  axis.  The  following 
suggestions  suppose  the  teacher  to  have  a 
globe; — the  larger  the  better: 

1.  Let  the  children  close  their  eyes  and 
imagine  themselves  floating  far  away  to- 
ward the  sun.  They  leave  their  school- 
room and  home  far  beneath  them,  as  they 
are  carried  upward  in  a  balloon.  The 
teacher  helps  the  imagination  as  they  go 
by  telling  how  everything  on  the  earth 
grows  smaller  and  smaller  as  they  pass  up 
through  the  clouds,  and  how  more  and 
more  of  the  land  comes  into  view,  and  how 
the  world  begins  to  look  like  a  great  ball, 
and  then  how  that  ball  grows  smaller  and 
smaller  as  they  go  farther  and  farther  away. 
Then  the  teacher  tells  them  to  open  their 
eyes  and  see  the  world  they  have  left. 
They  look  upon  the  globe  with  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  turned  towards 
them.  The  teacher  puts  the  point  of  the 
pencil  upon  the  spot  they  started  from  on 
the  journey,  which  is  so  small  they  cannot 
see  it.  But  attention  is  called  to  the  con- 
tinent, its  shape,  and  the  water  surround- 
ing it.  Then  as  the  globe  revolves  the 
other  continents  come  into  view,  and  are 
pointed  out  and  named.  They  can  here 
be  told  some  things  about  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  how  the  sun,  like 
themselves,  is  standing  still  and  looking  at 
it.  A  few  trials,  if  the  teacher  enters  heartily 
into  it  and  lets  his  imagination  go  with  the 
children's,  will  enable  them  to  see  the 
world  somewhat  as  it  is. 

2.  The  child  having  formed  an  idea  of 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  can  readily  be  led  to 
fix  himself  in  his  own  place  on  it  and  pic- 
ture the  position  of  the  other  continents 
and  the  oceans  in  relation  to  himself. 

The  child  will  never  image  the  world 
as  large  as  it  is.     If  the  teacher  has 


a  number  of  maps  of  different  sizes — of 
North  America,  for  example — he  might 
help  them  to  get  an  idea  of  the  effect  of 
distance  upon  apparent  size,  by  stopping 
them  in  their  imaginary  journey  to  look  at 
the  largest  map,  and  then  after  they  had 
gone  further  at  the  next  largest,  and  so  on 
until  they  had  gone  so  far  away  that  the 
continent  looked  no  larger  than  the  small- 
est. There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  children 
to  enter  with  great  zest  into  feats  of  the 
imagination  of  this  sort  if  the  teacher  only 
goes  with  them,  and  is  equally  interested 
in  it.  The  spirit  is  contagious.  But  the 
teacher  cannot  stay  down  on  the  earth  and 
send  the  children  off  to  the  sun  by  them- 
selves. 

3.  Much  value  is  attached  by  some  to 
the  moulding  of  the  forms  of  the  conti- 
nents with  putty  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  This  is  a  good  exercise  provided 
the  child  does  not  substitute  the  activity  of 
the  senses  for  the  activity  of  the  imagina- 
tion altogether.  An  apple  may  be  quite  as 
useful  as  a  globe  and  putty.  Let  the  pupil 
remove  the  peel  to  show  the  oceans  and 
seas,  etc.,  and  let  the  continents  and  islands 
be  indicated  by  other  portions  of  the  sur- 
face. 

How  shall  the  continents  be  taught? 

1.  Let  the  pupil  begin  with  the  study  of 
his  own  continent.  And  be  sure  that  he 
sees  every  part  of  it  as  he  constructs  it,  in 
its  position  in  relation  to  his  own  place  on 
it.  Do  not  allow  him  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  living  on  the  earth  he  is 
studying,  and  help  him  to  keep  his  own 
home  clearly  in  mind  wherever  he  may  be. 

2.  Begin  first  to  build  up  the  continent 
by  constructing  the  great  mountain  system. 
Here  the  moulding  sand  can  be  brought 
into  use  again.  Represent  the  great  high- 
land regions  of  the  Alleganies  and  the 
Rocky  mountains.  These  will  determine 
the  general  contour  of  the  continent, 
which  can  now  be  worked  out.  Let  every- 
thing that  is  shown  with  the  moulding  sand 
be,  at  the  same  time,  put  on  a  mapr,  using 
the  blackboard  for  this  purpose,  and  each 
pupil  constructing  a  map  at  his  seat.  The 
great  value  of  moulding  sand  is  to  help  the 
child  to  construct,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
his  imagination,  what  is  called  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  continent.  If  the  teacher 
has  relief  maps,  or  a  relief  globe  of  large 
size,  the  sand  moulding  is  not  so  import- 
ant. In  any  case  there  will  be  much  ex- 
aggeration. The  mountains  will  be  much 
too  high  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
continent.    But  this  is  not  material.    If  a 
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person  could  rise  far  enough  into  the 
heavens  to  see  the  entire  continent  there 
would  still  be  much  exaggeration  of  some 
parts. 

3.  Having  fashioned  the  contour,  then 
that  which  is  within  should  be  worked  out. 
The  mountain  systems  and  the  great 
water- shed  between  the  Mississippi  and 
McKenzie  rivers  determine  the  position  of 
the  great  plains,  the  location  of  the  lakes, 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers.  These  should 
be  fixed  in  their  proper  places  on  the 
maps.  As  the  study  of  the  continent  is 
continued,  the  sand  moulding  decreases  in 
value.  The  imagination  can  get  along 
very  well  without  it  after  the  general  geog- 
raphy of  the  continent  has  been  mastered. 

4.  The  important  things  depending  upon 
relief,  or  vertical  elevation,  have  already 
been  taught.  We  can  now  give  some  gen- 
eral instruction  about  climate.  We. shall 
find  this  dependent  upon  both  the  vertical 
and  the  horizontal  position  of  the  place 
whose  climate  we  are  considering.  The 
child  should  see  causes  of  heat  and  cold 
in  the  different  sections,  and  the  general 
influence  of  prevailing  winds,  and  the 
Rocky  mountain  system.  Do  not  go  into 
details  here,  but  the  principal  facts  can  be 
learned  by  the  child  just  as  well  now  as 
ever.  Three  or  four  lessons  on  climate 
will  prepare  for  the  study  of  the  location 
of  the  different  agricultural  products.  This 
involves  the  occupation  of  the  people  and 
the  location  of  cities,  which  can  now  be 
taught.  Means  of  transportation  and  com- 
mercial intercourse,  condition  of  society, 
etc.,  can  now  be  studied  briefly.  We 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  these  things. 


Songs  for  the  School  Room. 

The  following  list  of  songs,  most  popu- 
lar with  the  little  folks,  was  compiled  for 
The  Journal  by  Miss  Ruth  Morris,  con- 
ductor of  the  Primary  Training  School  of 
the  Illinois  Normal  University.  Many  pri- 
mary teachers  do  not  know  where  to  find 
the  best  children's  songs,  and  use  worn-out 
Sunday-school  melodies,  bad  in  music  and 
often  worse  in  sentiment,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better.  These  questionable  Sunday- 
school  melodies  of  the  "  I-want-to-be-an- 
angel"  type  may  be  all  right  in  the  Sun- 
day-school if  the  managers  like  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  the  public  schools  should 
have  something  more  helpful — something 
better  adapted  to  the  nature  and  needs  of 
a  little  child. 


"Merry  Songs  and  Games."  Clara  Bee- 
son  Hubbard.  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 

"The  Trades;"  "Five  Knights  and  Good  Child;" 
"Five  Knights  and  Bad  Child;"  "Do  you  know  how 
many  Stars?"  "The  Birdie's  Ball;"  "I  am  the 
Wind;"  "  Rock  a-bye-Baby;"  "  Hopping  Birds;" 
"Hopping  and  Flying  Together;"  "The  Miller." 

"Kindergarten  Chimes."  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

"The  Little  Doves;"  "The  Little  Waiters;*'  "The 
Blacksmith;"  "The  Carpenter;"  "The  Postman;" 
"Clock  Game." 

"Songs  for  Little  Children"  Eleanor 
Smith.  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Chicago 
(Thos.  Charles). 

"Morning  Prayer;"  "Easter  Song;"  "Thumbs 
and  Fingers." 

"Songs,  Rhymes,  and  Games.  Mrs.  Eu- 
dora  Hailmann.  Milton  Bradley  &  Co., 
Chicago  (Thos.  Charles). 

"Autumn  Leaves;"  "Little  Jack  Frost;"  "Little 
Birdie  in  a  Tree;"  "The  Children  and  the  Sheep;" 
"The  Mill  by  the  Rivulet;"  "The  Wheel-barrow." 

"Child's  Song  Book."  Mary  C.  Howies- 
ton.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

"Three  Little  Kittens;"  "Stars  and  Daisies;" 
"The  Pure  in  Heart;"  "Come  Little  Leaves;"  "My 
Kitty;"  "Swing,  Cradle,  Swing;"  "Sleep,  Baby, 
Sleep;"  "The  Daisies;"  "  Mr.  Ninkum;"  "The 
Sand  Man." 


How  to  Teach  Long  Division. 

I  think  it  is  a  common  practice  in  teach- 
ing long  division  to  begin  with  small  divis- 
ors. If  it  be  taught  before  short  division, 
such  divisors  as  2,  3,  and  4  are  at  first  used; 
but  if  the  pupil  has  been  previously  taught 
short  division,  then  13,  14,  and  15  are  at 
first  used. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  in  either 
case  large  divisors  be  used.  The  pupil  is 
to  be  taught  that  there  are  four  steps  to  be 
taken  in  the  operation,  viz:  1,  see  how 
many  times;  2,  multiply;  3,  subtract;  4, 
bring  down.  To  illustrate  these  steps  take 
such  a  number  for  the  divisor  as  10236,  in 
which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  left-hand 
digit  is  1,  and  the  digit  next  to  it  is  o.  With 
this  divisor  and  any  number,  as  56878543, 
for  a  dividend,  any  one  that  is  willing  to 
perform  the  operation  will  see  that  the 
pupil  will  have  no  trouble  in  the  first  step 
after  he  is  once  instructed  how  to  proceed; 
and  the  second  and  third  steps  will  be  a 
much  better  practice  in  multiplication  and 
subtraction  than  if  the  divisor  were  a  small 
number. 

And  further  than  this,  he  will  be  obliged 
to  dwell  long  enough  on  these  operations 
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to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  hence  he  will  get  the  routine  of 
the  operation  quicker  than  if  each  step 
passes  in  succession  as  rapidly  before  the 
mind  as  is  the  case  if  2  or  3  be  the  divisor. 
After  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  with 
the  operation,  let  the  left-hand  digit  be 
changed  to  2,  3,  and  so  on,  thus  approach- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  process  gradually. 

— Moses  C.  Stevens. 


To  Young  Teachers. 

Many  young  persons  will  commence  their 
first  school  this  year.  We  feel  a  profound 
sympathy  for  the  sensitive  teacher  under 
the  trying  ordeal  of  the  "first  day  in  school," 
and  it  is  with  a  hope  that  we  may  make 
some  practical  suggestions  that  will  be  of 
service,  that  we  write  this. 

There  is  a  previous  preparation  that  the 
teacher  should  make  which  consists,  first, 
in  seeing  that  the  school  house  is  properly 
prepared,  and  that  all  the  external  appli- 
ances which  the  district  affords  are  at  hand 
and  in  place, — and  second,  in  arranging  an 
order  of  exercises  for  the  first  day,  that 
shall  be  as  strictly  adhered  to  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  admit. 

This  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  the 
school;  at  least  so  much  as  can  be  learned 
from  the  director. 

When  the  morning  for  commencing 
comes,  be  at  the  school-house  some  half 
hour  before  school  time,  and  spend  the  in- 
terval in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pu- 
pils. Begin  school  promptly  at  the  hour, 
by  some  opening  exercise.  A  word  or  two 
of  welcome  and  you  proceed  at  once  to 
business.  This  business  is  the  classification 
of  the  school  and  the  assignment  of  les- 
sons. But  in  order- to  classify  there  must 
be  some  knowledge  of  the  relative  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils.  To  determine  this 
approximately,  in  arithmetic  for  instance, 
assign  a  lesson  for  those  studying  written 
arithmetic  to  prepare,  which  lesson  may 
consist  of  problems  taken  from  such  por- 
tions of  the  book,  as  will  test  the  best  as 
well  as  the  poorest  scholars.  This  gives 
work  to  a  large  portion  of  the  school  at 
once,  and  you  immediately  proceed  to  as- 
sign some  work  for  the  next  lower  grade  to 
prepare,  in  some  other  subject,  and  this 
gives  you  a  still  smaller  number  to  call  up 
into  classes,  giving  them  a  brief  exercise 
and  assigning  them  a  lesson  to  prepare  for 
the  next  recitation.  Having  thus  disposed 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  you 
3— 


can  now  return  to  the  others  and  after  a 
short  recitation  and  a  brief  examination  of 
the  work  done,  you  will  be  able  to  separ- 
ate them  into  the  number  of  classes  in  each 
branch  provided  for  by  the  program. 

A  similar  course  can  be  pursued  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  day's  work  will  close  with 
a  conviction  on  the  part  of  your  pupils  that 
you  mean  work,  and  work  with  method  in  it. 

Be  prompt.  Prompt  to  begin  and  prompt 
to  close  each  exercise.  Be  active  and  in 
earnest.  Teach  pupils  the  value  of  time 
by  the  economy  with  which  you  use  it. 

Do  not  talk  very  much.  Many  teachers 
talk  their  schools  into  disorder  and  disgust 
oftentimes. 

Be  patient  and  hopeful.  Do  not  fret. 
More  persons  are  killed  by  worry  than 
by  work.  Consider  yourself  as  the  one 
appointed  to  do  all  that  you  can  to  give 
direction  to  the  thought  of  your  pupils, 
and  study  to  build  not  so  much  for  the 
present  as  for  the  future. 


ADVANCED  DIVISION. 

Teachers'  Note.— Advanced  Division  gives  the  work  for 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years  in  a  five-grade  course;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Years  in  an  eight-grade  course;  Grammar  Advanced 
Course,  and  Third  or  Advanced  Form. 


Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

The  instruction  in  this  subject  in  the 
common  schools  should  be  oral, — at  least 
that  should  be  the  chief  element  in  the 
method  pursued.  Learning  statements 
from  a  book  and  reciting  them  will  not  be 
apt  to  accomplish  the  purpose  designed  in 
requiring  this  instruction. 

With  what  shall  we  begin? 

Begin  with  that  which  shall  compel  the 
child  to  think  of  his  own  body.  Begin, 
then,  by  naming  and  describing  the  parts 
of  the  body. 

To  describe  them,they  must  be  examined. 

Begin  with  the  arm,  which  every  child 
can  examine  easily. 

Note  the  parts: 

1.  Above  the  elbow — one  part. 

2.  Below  the  elbow — the  forearm,  the 
wrist,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  fingers, 
the  nails. 

3.  Now  study  the  different  motions  of 
these  parts. 

{a)  Notice  the  different  directions  in 
which  the  finger  joints  permit  the  parts  of 
the  fingers  to  move. 

(b)  Note  how  many  motions  the  wrist 
permits  the  hand  tb  make. 
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(7)  Notice  the  different  movements  per- 
mitted by  the  elbow-joint. 

(d)  Notice  the  different  motions  per- 
mitted by  the  shoulder-joint. 

4.  Now  notice  how  similar  are  the  mo- 
tions allowed  by  the  different  joints  of  the 
leg  and  foot, — the  hip-joint,  the  knee  joint, 
the  ankle-joint,  and  the  joints  of  the  toes. 

5.  Now  we  are  ready  to  learn  how  these 
different  joints  are  constructed  to  permit 
these  different  motions. 

The  teacher  should  have  ready  drawn 
upon  the  blackboard  representations  of 
the  hinge-joint  at  the  elbow  or  knee,  and 
of  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  shoulder  or 
hip.  This  will  give  the  two  types  of  joints 
used  in  the  human  body.  Show  that  the 
wrist  and  ankle-joints  are  made  up  of  little 
bones  that  move  freely  about  each  other 
and  are  bound  together  by  ligaments  that 
keep  them  in  their  places. 

The  above  is  given  as  a  suggestion  of 
one  way  to  interest  the  child  in  the  study 
of  its  own  body.  The  motion  of  the  limbs 
makes  this  study  of  the  joints  that  make 
these  motions  possible,  a  matter  of  interest. 

Having  led  the  child  to  see  how  the 
joints  facilitate  motion  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  it  to  do  the  many  things  that  give 
it  pleasure,  he  may  now  enter  upon  the 
study  of  how  the  body  is  supplied  with 
energy  with  which  to  move  its  limbs. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  food  we  eat. 
Give  to  the  pupils  the  idea  that  the  bread 
and  meat  and  water  and  air  all  combine  in 
the  body  to  give  them  energy  and  to  make 
the  body  grow. 

1.  Let  the  pupils  name  the  different  kinds 
of  food  they  eat.  The  teacher  will  write 
these  down  as  they  are  named. 

2.  Now  lead  them  to  think  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  material  the  food  must  be 
changed  into  in  order  to  make  the  body. 

(#)  There  must  be  something  in  the  food 
to  make  bones.  Take  a  bone  and  burn  it 
in  the  fire.  See  how  brittle  it  becomes.  It 
is  now  a  kind  of  lime.  So  the  food  must 
have  lime  in  it. 

(6)  There  must  be  something  that  makes 
muscle.  This  is  found  in  meat  and  eggs  and 
brown  flour  and  it  is  called  albwjien.  Where 
do  the  cattle  get  the  albumen  to  make  the 
lean  meat  we  eat?  (from  grass  and  grain.) 

(V)  There  must  be  something  in  the  food 
to  keep  the  body  warm.  The  body  has  to 
keep  up  a  fire  in  all  parts  of  it  or  it  would 
get  cold  and  die.  It  uses  starch  and  fat 
and  sugar  for  this.  At  what  season  will  it 
need  the  most  of  these?  When  not  so 
much? 


(d)  The  body  must  have  some  iron,  too, 
to  make  the  blood  red,  and  a  great  deal  of 
water  to  make  blood  and  the  other  fluids, 
and  some  salt  to  mix  with  the  other  food  to 
make  some  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
children  must  have  salt  or  they  could  not 
cry,  for  they  would  have  no  salt  for  their 
tears. 

3.  Now  what  are  the  kinds  of  food  that 
have  most  of  these  things?  Wheat,  oat 
meal,  eggs,  and  milk,  have  all  of  them. 
Corn  bread  has  a  great  deal  of  starch.  Peas 
and  beans  have  much  albumen — rich  food. 
Beef  and  mutton  have  albumen  and  fat. 
Pork  has  much  fat.  It  is  good  for  keeping 
up  the  fire.  Fruits  have  the  minerals 
needed;  where  do  they  get  them?  Why 
do  we  mix  our  foods,  and  need  a  variety? 

The  above  contains  material  enough  for 
twenty  oral  lessons  in  the  ordinary  school, 
and  if  given  so  as  to  set  the  children  to 
finding  out  things  for  themselves  can  be 
made  a  most  interesting  exercise. 

Our  next  number  will  show  how  the  food 
is  divided  up  into  its  elements  in  the  stom- 
ach and  sent  around  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  that  need  it. 

We  shall  try  to  learn  also  how  alcohol 
may  interfere  with  this  process  and  make 
it  hard  for  the  stomach  and  other  organs 
to  do  their  work  properly. 


Supplementary  Reading. 

The  commanding  purposes  of  reading  in 
the  higher  grades  are,  (1)  the  acquisition  of 
new  thoughts;  (2)  the  extension  of  the  vo- 
cabulary; and  (3)  the  cultivation  cff  a  taste 
for  good  reading. 

We  hold  that  the  chief  purpose  of  sup- 
plementary reading  should  be  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  taste,  while  the  ends  of  new 
ideas  and  an  increased  vocabulary  must  be 
made  prominent  in  the  regular  text-book 
study.  Let  us  see  if  this  opinion  is  well 
founded. 

When  we  recall  our  experience  in  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  reader 
grades,  we  see  that  the  pupils  cannot  read 
and  do  not  enjoy  reading  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  understand  it.  Words  and 
ideas  are  alike  strange;  and  often  when 
this  is  not  so  the  sentences  are  so  involved 
or  peculiarly  constructed,  that  they  cannot 
get  the  thought.  Now,  it  is  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  regular  instruction  in  reading 
to  master  the  selections  in  the  text-book. 
This  requires  the  careful  study  of  each 
sentence,  and  of  every  strange  and  vaguely 
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known  word,  and  the  careful  construction 
of  the  picture  which  the  lesson  portrays. 
This  demands  dictionary  study,  grammat- 
ical analysis,  and  much  oral  description 
and  explanation  by  the  teacher.  Then  it 
must  be  reproduced  in  written  tests,  with 
due  attention  to  spelling  and  punctuation 
if  the  teacher  shall  be  sure  that  the  proper 
significance  of  word  and  phrase  has  found 
a  lodgment  in  the  mind. 

This  mastery  of  the  lesson,  sentence  by 
sentence,  is  the  only  road  to  its  accurate 
and  clear  interpretation,  and  the  surest  and 
shortest  way  of  fixing  new  ideas  and  words 
in  the  mind.  Much  of  the  language  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  readers  is,  in  many  cases, 
an  unknown  tongue  to  the  pupil  first  be- 
ginning to  read  in  them.  The  failure  to 
recognize  this  fact  is  the  cause  of  the  so 
frequent  degeneration  of  the  reading  exer- 
cise in  the  upper  grades  into  mere  word 
calling. 

This  analytic  study  adds  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  child,  but  it  is  too  severe 
to  arouse  a  very  ardent  love  for  reading. 
And  for  good  reasons.  This  rigid  and  la- 
borious analysis  has  torn  whatever  of 
beauty  the  lesson  may  contain  into  shreds, 
and  nothing  is  seen  but  the  tatters.  Of 
course,  this  beauty  can  be  restored  by  a 
proper  reading  of  the  selection  after  it  has 
been  studied,  but  it  is  apt  to  smell  too  much 
of  the  sweat  of  the  toil  that  preceded  it  to 
make  this  new  found  redolence  a  spur  to 
the  repetition  of  the  labor.  Besides,  these 
lessons  themselves  are  generally  disjointed 
pieces,  and  so  of  minor  interest.  It  is  not 
easy  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading 
by  such  a  process. 

A  love  for  good  reading  can  be  stimu- 
lated best  by  leading  the  child  to  experi- 
ence a  pleasure  in  the  reading  that  is  much 
greater  than  the  pain  through  which  the 
pleasure  is  attained. 

The  child  is  interested  in  wholes.  Mi- 
nutely analyzed  scraps  do  not  attract  him, 
though  the  process  of  analyzing  them  is  an 
invaluable  one  to  his  education.  Wonder- 
ful things  that  rouse  the  imagination,  beau- 
tiful things  that  stir  the  emotions,  interest- 
ing things  that  picture  to  him  the  conflicts 
and  achievements  of  men:  these  interest. 
To  these  he  will  return  because  of  the  pleas- 
ure they  have  given. 

We  hold  that  it  is  the  function  of  supple- 
mentary reading  to  give  this  pleasure,  and 
so  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  renew  the  exper- 
ience. It  must  differ  in  many  respects 
from  the  text-book  lessons: 

i.  It  must  be  easier  than  they. 


2.  It  must  be  read  for  enjoyment.  The 
pleasure  will  consist  in  forming  the  pictures 
portrayed,  and  in  the  feelings  thus  aroused. 

3.  It  should  be  read  without  much  pre- 
vious study.  This  demands  that  it  shall 
be  easy  reading  for  the  children. 

4.  It  should  be  complete  wholes.  This 
is  necessary  to  interested  and  continued  at- 
tention. 

5.  A  minimum  of  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  technics  of  reading,  and  a 
maximum  to  the  mental  imaging  of  the 
persons,  scenes,  and  events  described. 

6.  Select  what  the  children  will  enjoy. 
The  Rollo  books  are  capital  for  some 
classes;  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  for 
others.  Some  of  the  primary  histories,  for 
others. 

We  hold  that  the  essential  things  in  this 
exercise  are  the  mental  picturing  of  every- 
thing that  is  read,  and  a  happy  time,  so 
that  associations  of  pleasure  shall  be  linked 
with  the  reading  of  books.  Let  the  litera- 
ture be  of  the  kind  suggested,  and  the  taste 
for  what  is  good  will  grow  as  the  months 
and  years  of  school  life  go  by.     G.  P.  B. 


The  Schools  of  Europe. 

The  Figaro  gives  some  interesting  statis- 
tics on  schools  in  Europe.  In  Russia  there 
are  32,000  schools,  having  each  an  average 
of  36  scholars.  There  is  one  school  for 
2,300  inhabitants,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a 
halfpenny  a  head  of  the  population.  In 
Austria  with  37,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
there  are  29,000  schools  and  3,000,000 
scholars.  The  average  number  at  each 
school  is  104,  and  the  cost  per  annum  Q^d. 
In  Italy  for  28,000,000  inhabitants  there  are 
47,000  schools,  one  school  for  every  600 
people,  at  a  cost  of  8^d.  a  head.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  at  the  schools  is 
40.  In  Spain  there  are  3,000,000  scholars, 
29,000  schools,  giving  an  average  of  56  in 
each  school,  and  one  school  for  every  600 
inhabitants,  as  in  Italy.  The  school  bill 
comes  to  is.  2d.  a  head.  The  number  of 
schools  given  for  England  is  58,000,  which 
is  one  for  every  600  inhabitants,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  52  per  school  and  a 
cost  of  is.  6d.  per  head.  The  Germans 
have  a  school  for  every  700,  giving  a  total 
of  60,000  schools,  with  100  pupils  in  each, 
and  is.  7d.  per  inhabitant.  France  has 
71,000,  being  one  for  every  500,  with  66  in 
each  school.  France  would,  therefore,  seem 
to  have  more  schools  than  any  other  great 
European  country.  These  schools  cost  the 
country  is.  2^d.  per  inhabitant. 
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QUERIES  AND  NOTES. 

[This  Department  is  for  the  mutual  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
to  contribute  to  it.  Queries  or  answers,  sense  or  nonsense  (if 
it  is  sensible  nonsense)  will  be  in  order. — [Ed. 


i.  In  the  following,  what  is  the  subject  of  own- 
ing and  leaving?    Is  it  her  hands,  you,  or  she ? 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  in  prayer  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast; 
Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  ill  behavior — 
And  leaving,  with  meekness, 
Her  sins  to  her  Savior. 
— "The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  in  High  School  Reader. 


The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W. 
D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Henkle  died 
several  years  ago,  full  of  honor  if  not  of 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  teachers 
in  the  profession,  and  his  large  circle  of 
friends  will  be  glad  to  see  his  name  again 
in  our  columns.  This  was  sent  to  us  sev- 
eral years  ago,  but  the  same  question  is 
asked  by  teachers  to-day: 

In  a  recent  number  is  a  query  as  to  what  2  -j-  2  X 
3  4-4  equals.  The  answer  is  easy,  but  the  question 
suggests  more  difficult  ones.  The  following  are 
specimens: 

•  4_|_  i2-i-2=?  (1) 

18-4-3  +  6X4-1=?  (2)- 
6X4-2=?  (3) 

6-2X3=?  (4) 
4X3-2X6=?  (5) 
15 -5+6-2  X4— 14X3 -6=?  (6) 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  educational  journals  says 
"  that  in  expressions  containing  only  the  signs  X  and 
4-,  they  should  be  used  in  precisely  the  order  in 
which  they  occur."  Another  writer  in  criticising 
this  says:  "The  sign  of  multiplication  should  have 
precedence;  that  is  the  operation  indicated  by  it 
should  be  performed  first,  next  comes  division, 
then  addition  and  subtraction." 

The  first  statement  is  definite,  but  it  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  conventions  relating  to  algebraic 
signs;  the  second  is  neither  definite  nor  in  harmony 
with  these  conventions.    According  to  the  first 
6  -f-  2  4-  12  4-  6=-^. 

The  second  statement  fails  to  say  in  what  order 
successive  signs  of  division  are  to  be  used. 

According  to  the  first  statement  the  second  mem- 
bers in  the  six  equations  above  given  are  respect- 
ively 10,  29,  12,  9,  36,  8;  according  to  the  second, 
10,  29,  12,  1,  1,  —  2>%. 

Any  number  of  factors  (divisors  being  also  in- 
cluded in  this  general  term),  connected  together 
constitute  a  monomial;  hence  2  +  2x3  =  2  +  6, 
because  2X3  is  a  monomial.  Each  factor  in  a 
monomial  expression  is  affected  by  all  the  factors 
that  follow  it.  This  statement  enables  us  to  de- 
termine the  value  of 

64-24-  124-6. 

Since  12  is  affected  by  4-  6,  we  have  2  instead  of 
12-4-6;  hence  64-24-124-6  =  64-24-2. 

Since  2  is  affected  by  4-  2,  we  have  I  instead  of 
2-4-2;  hence  64-24-2  =  64-1  =  6. 

Hence  6-4-2-4-  12-4-6  =  6. 


In  the  same  way 

64-4X3-4-2X3  =  ^. 
obtained  thus  64-4  X  34-44-6  = 

6-4  X  3-73  - 

64-4  X  |  = 

6  4-18=^. 
The  second  members  in  the  s:x  equations  above 
given  are  10,  29,  12,  1,  1,— 3#.    These  are  acci- 
dentally, the  same  as  those  given  for  the  second 
statement. 

The  proper  answer  to  the  query  above  is  that 

2  +  2X3  +  4  =  2-(-6-|-4=I2. 

To  indicate,  without  the  aid  of  signs  of  aggrega- 
tion successive  operations,  I  suggest  the  use  of 
commas,  thus: 

8,+  3  -  6X  4.-6,4-4=  1. 


Mr.  O.  S.  Wescott,  of  Chicago,  sends  the 
following  unique  method  of  solution: 

Find  one  set  of  values  for  X  and  Y  in  the  equations 
X*-Y2  =  3i5  (1). 
X  +  XY  +  Y  =  75  (2). 
Add  one  to  each  member  of  Eq.  (2): 

(X+i)(Y+i)  =  76. 
If  values  of  X  and  Y  are  positive  and  integral, 
they  are  thus  shown  to  be  respectively  one  less  than 
factors  of  76.    The  factors  of  76  are  2  and  38,  or  4 
and  19.    But  37  and  1  by  no  means  satisfy  Eq.  (1). 
Therefore,  X  =  18 


Following  are  solutions  to  the  problems 
in  May  number,  sent  by  J.T.  Mapoles.  We 
also  received  solutions  from  A.  O.  Shaklee, 
of  Alpha;  Guy  Williamson,  of  Chase,  Pe- 
oria county;  Cal  Ballard,  of  Danville;  and 
Mary  Hobart,  of  Altamont — all  of  Illinois. 
The  other  solutions  were  by  the  use  of  al- 
gebraic symbols,  except  Mr.  Shaklee's: 

Buena  Vista,  III.,  May  10,  1890. 
Editor  Journal: 

I  send  you  the  following  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems sent  by  J.  T.  Mapoles  in  May  number: 

SOLUTION  OF  NO.  I. 

2d  and  3d  horses  =  yz  of  $220,  or  $110;  1st  and 
3d  horses  =  y$  of  $220,  or  73^;  1st  and  2d  horses 
,=  %  of  $220,  or  $55.  $73,^3,  the  value  of  1st  and 
3d  —  $55,  the  value  of  1st  and  2d,  =  $18^,  or  the 
amount  which  the  3d  is  worth  more  than  the  2d. 
$110  —  $iS>^  =$9l2A-  $91%  -  2  =  $45$,  or  the 
value  of  the  2d  horse;  $45f  +  $18)^  =  $64^,  or 
the  value  of  the  3d  horse;  $55,  the  value  of  the  1st 
and  2d  horses  —  $45f,  the  value  of  the  2d  horse, 
=  $9^,  or  the  value  of  the  1st  horse;  $64%,  the  val- 
ue the  3d  horse  +  $45! ,  the  value  of  the  1st  horse, 
=  $119,*,  or  the  value  of  the  three  horses;  $220  — 
$119!  =  $ioo§,  the  value  of  the  saddle. 

SOLUTION  OF  NO.  2. 

If  he  would  have  bought  all  plows  at  47  cents  he 
would  have  paid  740  X  $  -47,  °r  $347- 8o5  $347>- 
80  —  $308.32  =  $39  48;  47  cents  —  35  cents  =  12 
cents;  $39  48  4-  .12  =  329,  number  of  hoes;  740 
—  329  =  411  plows.  $39  48  =  the  amount  which 
he  paid  less  than  $308.32.  12  cents  =  the  amount 
which  he  paid  less  for  each  hoe  than  he  paid  for 
each  plow.    $39  48  4-  .12  =  329  hoes. 

— Charles  Foss. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Harris. 

Editor  of  the  Public-School  Journal: 

Sometime  ago  I  wrote  you  a  few  lines  comment- 
ing on  a  letter  of  Prof.  DeGarmo,  which  I  had  read 
in  a  previous  number  of  The  Journal.  Prof.  De- 
Garmo had,  as  I  thought,  advocated  the  teaching  of 
psychology  in  an  "objective"  manner,  and  had 
seemingly  relegated  introspective  psychology  to  the 
limbo  of  unimportant,  or  as  the  average  teacher 
calls  it,  "impractical"  studies.  Now,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  psychology  the  one  science  be- 
fore all  others  that  the  teacher  should  study.  In  fact 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  much  of  what  is  taught  as 
psychology  is  unscientific  and  untrue.  Accordingly, 
I  deprecate  the  hue  and  cry  for  psychology,  which 
wishes  to  have  something  under  that  name,,  not 
much  matter  what.  Psychology  properly  so-called 
is  important  enough  for  all  teachers,  but  not  indis- 
pensable to  a  good  practical  teacher  who  teaches 
according  to  the  "rule  of  thumb;"  that  is  to  say, 
teaches  according  to  the  methods  that  he  has 
learned  from  his  own  teachers  or  according  to  such 
methods  as  have  naturally  grown  up  in  his  experi- 
ence without  reflection. 

But  to  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  critic  of  methods, 
psychology  is  indispensable.  All  questions  of  meth- 
ods at  once  go  back  to  the  nature  of  mind  and  to 
the  modes  of  its  development.  Now,  if  any  one 
supposes  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  its  pro- 
cesses is  a  simple  matter — one  that  may  be  easily 
acquired — I  think  that  he  is  laboring  under  a  delu- 
sion. If  he  thinks  that  the  labors  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, to  name  a  famous  name,  are  of  use  to  the 
teacher  of  youth,  except  to  mislead  him  and  his  pu- 
pils, or  that  the  writings  of  Bain  are  any  better,  I 
believe  that  there  are  very  important  elementary 
lessons  for  him  to  learn  in  psychology.  For  if  he 
is  not  at  all  interested  in  psychology  it  is  likely  that 
he  takes  the  religious  view  that  there  is  an  immortal 
soul  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  and  that  this  soul 
is  something  utterly  and  totally  above  matter  or  any 
mechanical  form  of  being  whatever;  that  it  is  no 
machine,  but  a  living,  responsible  being.  The  low- 
est order  of  reflection  is  prone  to  regard  everything 
that  it  reflects  upon  as  a  material  machine  or  pro- 
duct of  a  machine.  The  religious  standpoint  is  in- 
finitely above  this.  But  the  religious  standpoint  is 
not  sufficient  for  criticism,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
subtle  forms  of  materialism  in  our  time  there  is 
needed  an  outfit  of  true  psychology. 

But  what  is  "true  psychology?"  I  have  attempted 
to  show  what  it  is  in  the  series  of  chapters  which 
you  have  printed.  I  should  not  confess  this  were  it 
as  egotistic  as  it  seems  at  first  statement.  Were  I 
not  confirmed  by  the  greatest  thinkers,  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle  down  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  including 
the  great  Scholastic  Fathers  who  have  given  us  the 
outlines  of  a  psychology  that  agrees  with  religion, — 
I  should  indeed  be  presumptuous  to  use  such  posi- 
tive language.  But  if  I  had  not  found,  by  study, 
what  are  the  views  held  by  those  great  thinkers,  or 
if  I  had  actually  found  that  their  views  were  differ- 


ent from  my  own,  I  should  offer  my  own  as  what  I 
see  to  be  true  after  many  years  of  investigation. 

Now,  as  to  the  opponents  of  my  views:  They  hold 
that  introspection  is  not  trustworthy,  or  else  not  a 
source  of  such  knowledge  as  leads  to  science.  And 
yet  if  asked  the  question:  Is  it  possible  to  know 
any  mental  facts  without  introspection, — is  it  possi- 
ble to  know  feelings  or  ideas  or  volitions  except  by 
introspection?  these  persons  are  all  forced  to  say, 
No.  Feelings,  and  volitions,  and  ideas  are  all  to 
be  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  consciousness,  and  not 
by  the  external  eye.  We  never  saw  any  one  of  them 
in  space  as  an  object.  When  we  perceive  the 
thoughts,  and  volitions,  and  feelings  of  others  we 
only  see  them  by  the  act  of  inference;  that  is  to  say, 
we  inier  them  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  persons 
before  us  because  they  make  some  movement,  or 
utter  some  sound,  or  make  some  sign  which  we  have 
made  to  express  such  inner  states  of  mind.  We  in 
no  case  see  the  inner  states  direct.  Language, 
written  or  spoken,  or  the  natural  language  of  signs, 
gives  us  the  facts  as  data  on  which  we  infer  those 
inward  movements  in  analogy  with  the  inward  move- 
ments that  we  perceive  directly  in  our  own  souls  by 
consciousness. 

So  important  a  fact, — important  because  it  is  al- 
most ignored  by  the  student  of  physiological  psy- 
chology,— ought  to  be  presented  to  the  student  at 
the  outset,  it  seems  to  me.  And  accordingly  I  have 
presented  it  in  my  first  chapter.  Here,  too,  was  my 
first  issue  with  Prof.  DeGarmo.  But  he  did  not  take 
it  up,  the  rather,  I  am  led  to  suppose,  because  I  did 
not  correctly  attribute  to  him  that  view. 

Prof.  DeGarmo  admits  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
psychology,  called  respectively,  rational  and  empi- 
rical. The  former  (rational)  considers  those  neces- 
sary forms  or  principles  of  mind  which  condition  or 
make  possible  any  and  all  experience.  This  is  his 
definition.  Empirical  psychology,  he  adds,  considers 
the  facts  of  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  the  content 
of  our  actual  experience. 

Of  these  two  species  of  psychology,  he  thinks 
that  the  teacher  should  take  up  the  latter  first.  But 
instead  of  giving  us  an  example  of  a  model  first  les- 
son, such  as  I  had  suggested,  he  takes  up  the  rest 
of  his  letter  in  telling  reasons  for  his  choice, — and, 
strange  to  relate,  his  reasons  are  all  drawn  from  ra- 
tional psychology,  for  they  are  all  reasons  drawn 
from  the  eternal  nature  of  the  mind,  or  at  least 
what  he  considers  to  be  such.  This  shows  that  no 
one  can  defend  empirical  psychology  except  by  re- 
sorting to  rational  psychology,  at  least  so  far  as  it 
shows  anything. 

He  asserts  that  there  is  no  progress,  no  movement 
in  rational  psychology.  And  his  reason  for  this  is 
that  "all  is  iixed,  immutable,  in  rational  psychol- 
ogy, but  education  as  an  art  has  to  do  with  mind 
only  as  a  living,  moving,  growing  organism."  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  never  found  any  progress  in  a 
work  of  empirical  psychology — there  was  no  idea 
that  the  mind  has  any  real  growth — all  was  a  dead 
level.    It  was  like  walking  along  the  plane  with  the 
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height  in  view,  as  Goethe  expressed  it.  We  heard 
perceptions,  ideas,  and  volitions  mentioned,  but  as 
so  many  things  that  we  could  put  in  a  basket  side  by- 
side.  Cabbages,  artichokes,  and  onions  all  would 
pack  together.  But  would  sense-perceptions  pack  to- 
gether with  thoughts?  As  well  could  we  pack  uni- 
versal in  the  same  box  with  particulars.  Emerson's 
line  describing  the  gifts  which  those  daughters  of 
Time,  the  hypocritical  Days,  offer  to  each  denizen 
of  the  earth,  names  these  gifts: 
"Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  the  sky  that  holds  them  all." 

But  these  would  not  go  all  into  the  same  basket;  the 
universal  contains  all  the  particulars,  and  is  not  to 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  them,  any  more  than 
the  sky  "that  holds  them  all"  will  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  bread,  kingdom,  or  stars. 

This  is  a  test  question.  Are  thoughts  simply  re- 
membered sense-perceptions,  or  are  they  negative 
to  sense-perceptions?  This  is  a  question  of  rational 
psychology,  perhaps.  But  it  is  fundamental,  and 
no  real  progress  can  be  made  until  it  is  answered. 
I  have  taken  up  this  question  in  Chapter  V.  (Con- 
ception is  not  a  Mental  Picture),  and  shown  that  it 
is  rather  a  rule  or  law  for  the  formation  of  mental 
images  than  one  of  them  itself.  A  concept  then  is 
as  different  from  a  percept  as  a  force  is  different 
from  a  thing.  The  force  is  a  thing-maker,  an  energy 
that  generates  things.  A  concept  generates  percepts 
or  rather  representations  of  percepts. 

I  had  an  idea  that  Professor  DeGarmo  would  see, 
when  he  came  to  make  his  first  lesson,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  invoke  some  principle  from  rational 
psychology  or  at  least  develop  one.  According  to 
my  notion  the  real  positive  outcome  of  psychology 
is  rational;  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  and  that  natuie  is  a  self- active  one;  its  action 
is  progressive.  To  show  what  is  high  and  what  is 
low  is  necessary  in  order  to  teach  ideals.  Without 
knowing  what  is  more  advanced,  a  teacher  may 
hold  memory  to  be  better  than  thought.  He  may 
hold  that  thought  of  classes  and  genera  is  better 
than  the  thought  of  causes,  and  that  the  thought  of 
matter  or  of  force  is  higher  than  that  of  God. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  not  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  teacher  of  rational  psychology  should 
not  study  step  by  step  the  empirical  states  of  the 
mind  by  the  light  of  the  principles  of  rational  psy- 
chology. These  ideas  are  of  infinite  possible  ap- 
plication. Not  to  apply  them  would  be  to  keep 
them  sterile. 

I  had  intended  to  say  one  word  about  the  letter 
of  Professor  Sanford,  but  my  space  is  used  up.  I 
had  held  that  the  principle  "That  the  mind 
does  not  have  any  interest  in  'what  it  does  not  un- 
derstand "  is  only  a  half  truth,  and  I  adduced 
wonder  as  a  case  of  intense  interest  and  of  little 
understanding.  I  understand  Professor  Sanford  to 
admit  this  view — that  wonder  is  a  case  of  intense  in- 
terest without  understanding,  and,  further,  to  ad- 
duce-another  example  of  interest  without  under- 
standing, namely,  the  esthetic  interest  which  we 
feel  at  seeing  beautiful  objects  and  hearing  beauti- 
ful music.  I  accept  this  as  a  good  example  of  a 
kind  of  interest  that  does  not  come  of  understand- 
ing. But  as  I  called  the  principle  a  half  truth,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing an  understanding  of  a  subject  is  also  very  inter- 
esnng  to  the  mind  that  has  capacity  for  science. 
The  more  eager  for  knowledge,  the  more  interest- 
ing is  the  process  of  explanation.  But  the  princi- 
ple floes  not  state  even  this  quite  correctly.  It  is 
not  the  thing  understood  but  the  process  of  under- 
standing it  that  is  so  delightful.  I  am  somewhat 
surprised,  too,  that  Professor  Sanford  would  go 
farther  than  he  would  as  a  child  to  see  a  rainbow. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  find  another  person  who 
has  learned  the  scientific  explanation  that  retains 
his  early  interest  in  seeing  it. 

I  did  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the  two  methods 
of  science-teaching  which  Professor  Sanford  dis- 
cussed, and  have  not  in  fact  seen  the  report  of  his 
paper.  But  from  allusions  to  it  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  he  said  very  timely  and  reasonable  things 
about  the  necessity  of  laboratory  work  in  order  to 
master  the  principles  of  physics.  Certainly  I  be- 
lieve in  comprehending  arithmetical  processes 
rather  than  memorizing  rules,  and  likewise  in  com- 
prehending principles  of  natural  philosophy  also. 

But  there  is  a  limit  somewhere  that  has  not  yet 
been  defined,  to  this  matter  of  laboratory  work.  I 
cannot  yet  define  it,  but  I  know  it  in  general  from 
the  obvious  fact  that  if  each  pupil  is  to  take  up 
nothing  except  to  become  a  specialist  in  it,  he  will 
come  out  of  a  twelve  years'  course  in  the  schools 
with  a  knowledge  of  only  a  very  narrow  province  of 
human  knowledge  and  a  dense  ignorance  of,  not  to 
say  a  positive  aversion  to  all  the  rest.  There  must 
be  some  virtue  in  general  information  such  as  one 
gets  without  laboratory  practice.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  profitable  to  discuss  this  point  of  the 
scope  of  the  field  of  knowledge  that  should  be  ac- 
quired by  the  child  in  our  schools.  If  some  thought- 
ful mind  would  draw  up  a  programme  of  the  things 
necessary  to  know  we  could  see  the  drift  and  ten- 
dency of  this  new  (and  good  in  the  main)  demand 
for  laboratory  work.  I  wish  Professor  Sanford 
would  give  his  views  on  this  point. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  ask  Professor  DeGarmo  to 
look  at  an  article  in  your  last  number,  by  Mr.  Dana, 
from  Denver.  What  he  (Professor  DeGarmo)  said 
in  the  March  number,  seeming  to  undervalue  the 
freedom  of  the  will  as  "a  rationalistic  view,"  came 
to  my  mind  as  I  read  this  article.  Evidently  Mr. 
Dana  has  the  notion  that  the  action  of  the  teacher's 
mind  upon  the  pupil  is  one  of  direct  causality, 
necessitating  the  pupil,  will-he  nill-he,  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  virtue.  He  has,  it  seems,  believed  that 
motives  were  external  objects  constraining  the  will 
and  acting  like  material  causes.  Does  Professor 
DeGarmo  suppose,  then,  that  what  Mr.  Dana  needs 
is  concrete  examples — say  like  this  one,  for  ex- 
ample: "John  did  not  want  to  study  his  lesson,  but 
I  told  him  that  if  he  would  study  it  and  learn  it 
thoroughly,  that  I  would  give  him  an  apple.  At 
once  he  went  to  work  with  alacrity,  and  soon  learned 
his  lesson  and  received  his  apple."  Another  case: 
"  Joseph  was  threatened  with  an  application  of  the 
rod  if  he  did  not  learn  his  lesson,  and  the  threat 
was  sufficient."  Do  not  these  concrete  examples 
suffice  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
"  transcendental  freedom"  of  the  will?  Can  these 
things  be  and  anyone  assert  the  doctrine  of  self- 
activity? 

Would  it  not  be  better'  to  consider  the  difference 
of  beings — the  living  and  conscious  ones,  and  the 
inorganic.  Then  consider  the  question  of  motives, 
how  they  arise  and  what  they  are,  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  stand  for  what  is,  that  is  to  say,  actual 
existence,  but  for  what  is  potential1  or  possible,  for 
some  thing  that  may  be  and  not  for  something  that 
is.  When  the  mind  has  got  able  to  see  this,  it  may 
take  another  step,  namely:  it  may  be  asked  to  con- 
sider that  after  the  mind  has  formed  an  idea  of  that 
which  is  possible  to  happen  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, but  which  is  not  yet  a  fact  or  existence — 
even  after  this  the  motive  or  idea  of  what  is  possible 
does  not  force  the  mind  to  act.  The  mind  must 
execute  that  volition  and  change  that  possible 
existence  into  an  actual  one  before  it  becomes  a 
reality.    To  hold  that  motives  are  actual  causes 
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producing  effects  just  as  fire  burns  or  the  rod  hurts 
is  to  hold  that  things  act  before  they  exist.  The 
motive  is  a  fact  not  yet  accomplished,  but  merely 
thought  out.  It  will  become  a  fact  only  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  will.  The  will  causes  it  to  have  ideal 
existence  as  a  motive,  and  secondly  the  mind 
causes  it  to  have  real  existence  by  a  volition.  The 
boy  conceived  the  idea  of  earning  an  apple  by 
study,  he  conceived  a  motive.  He  then  made  this 
idea  a  reality  by  volition.  If  the  motive  which  the 
teacher  suggested  could  have  been  a  motive  to  the 
pupil  without  the  activity  of  the  pupil  (in  thinking 
the  suggestion  over  in  his  mind),  and  if  the  said 
motive  could  have  forced,  impelled,  or  caused  the 
pupil  to  make  its  possibility  into  a  real  fact,  then  the 
motive  would  have  acted  before  it  existed  as  a  real 
fact,  and  in  that  case  Mr.  Dana  would  have  had 
only  the  ordinary  causality  to  deal  with.  This  he 
seems  to  consider  essential  to  "  educational  real- 
ism." For,  how  can  there  be  such  things  as  free 
will  and  moral  responsibility,  thinks  Mr.  Dana,  if 
there  are  to  be  such  real  causal  processes  as  teach- 
ers armed  with  rods?  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
Professor  DeGarmo's  prescription  would  not  work 
in  this  case.  He  says  that  "  It  does  not  matter  to 
the  teacher  whether  freedom  is  a  myth  or  a  mys- 
tery. The  burning  questions  with  him  are:  what 
can  I  do  to  develop  a  strong  and  good  will  in 
this  boy?  How  can  I  so  teach  the  studies,  etc., 
as  to  affect  his  character?  "  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
teacher  believes  that  there  is  no  free  will  or  any 
self-activity  possible  in  a  pupil  it  is  still  a  burning 
question  with  him  how  he  can  develop  such  a 
chimera  in  a  pupil.  I  admit  that  a  teacher  may 
unconsciously  do  a  good  thing  that  he  denies  in 
theory,  but  I  will  never  admit  that  his  false  theory 
helps  him  to  do  a  correct  deed.  A  false  theory 
must  ever  be  a  hindrance  to  a  good  practice. 
Washington,  D.  C.  — W.  T.  Harris. 


Educational  Indiana. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  County 
Superintendents  of  Indiana  was  held  in 
Indianapolis,  June  17  and  18.  Seventy- 
eight  of  the  ninety-two  county  superinten- 
dents in  the  state  attended.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  papers  and  discussions  was  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  progress  that  this 
large  attendance  would  indicate. 

Indiana  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
most  states  in  the  excellence  of  its  state 
system  of  schools,  which  is  held,  by  those 
most  capable  of  judging,  to  be  more  nearly 
an  ideal  system  than  is  that  of  any  other 
state.  The  county  superintendents  are 
generally  young  men  who  carry  into  the 
office  the  push  and  aggressiveness  that  be- 
long to  young  men. 

Indiana  systematizes  and  outlines  every- 
thing, in  order  to  secure  greater  uniform- 
ity throughout  the  state.  She  has  a  system 
of  uniform  examinations  of  teachers  held 
upon  the  same  day  each  month  in  every 
county.  The  questions  are  prepared  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  There  is 
a  uniform  standard  of  per  cents  required 
for  each   separate   grade  of  certificates 


granted.  There  is  a  common  outline  of 
instruction  published  for  all  of  the  insti- 
tutes. There  is  a  uniform  course  of  read- 
ing prescribed  for  the  teachers,  and  an 
outline  of  this  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  teacher.  There  is  an  outline  of  a 
uniform  course  of  study  for  all  of  the  ru- 
ral schools.  They  have  a  uniform  series  of 
text-books  throughout  the  state.  In  fact 
it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  where  the  theory 
of  uniformity  stops. 

Some  complain  that  this  effort  at  uni- 
formity tends  to  make  a  dead  level  of 
school  instruction.  This  is  only  possible 
when  there  is  a  dead  level  of  teaching  abil- 
ity. Mechanical  teachers  will  gauge  their 
work  by  the  standard  of  requirements  made 
by  the  course.  So  long  as  our  teachers  are 
mechanical  and  inexperienced,  the  course 
of  study  will  tend  to  level  up  instead  of 
leveling  down.  But  we  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  prescribed  uniformity  will  come 
to  be  understood  by  all  as  a  minimum  of 
attainments  demanded,  and  not  as  a  meas- 
ure of  what  should  be  accomplished. 

The  county  superintendents  are  a  unit  in 
the  belief  that  the  greatest  need  of  the 
state  is  better  qualified  teachers.  The  opin- 
ion prevails,  too,  that  one  powerful  incen- 
tive to  teachers  to  improve  their  knowledge 
would  be  a  greater  discrimination  in  salaries 
between  good  and  poor  teaching.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  "  key  to  the  sit- 
%  uation,"  and  that  our  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected toward  educating  public  opinion  to 
the  necessity  of  making  this  discrimination. 

There  are  indications  that  the  county 
superintendents  are  much  more  active  and 
progressive  than  are  some  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  fallen  into  a  dead 
routine,  and  their  schools  have  fallen  into 
a  condition  of  dry  rot  in  consequence. 
These  superintendents  long  since  ceased  to 
grow.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  the 
invalid  who  declared  that  his  constitution 
was  lost,  and  he  was  now  living  on  the  by- 
laws. There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  we  are  glad  to  affirm.  There 
seems  to  be  promise  of  a  general  moving 
of  the  waters  that  will  cure  the  disease. 


Democratic  Party  and  Compulsory  Law. 

The  democratic  party  of  this  state  in  convention 
assembled  has  formulated  its  doctrine  on  public 
education  and  nominated  its  candidate. 

We  wish  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  this  discus- 
sion, which  is  to  close  at  the  polls  next  November, 
that  it  will  be  conducted  by  The  Journal  in  the 
interest  of  education  and  not  in  the  interest  of  party 
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politics.  We  know  neither  democrat  nor  republican 
as  such,  and  shall  support  the  party  and  the  man 
that  promises  most  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  this  commonwealth. 

Let  us  see  what  the  democratic  party  promises. 
It  demands  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  present 
compulsory  law.  Take  notice  that  it  is  not  an 
amendment  of  this  law  that  it  asks,  but  it  demands 
that  it  "be  at  once  repealed."  We  believe  that 
the  educational  sentiment  of  this  state  is  by  a  large 
majority  in  favor  of  such  an  amendment  of  this  law 
as  shall  give  to  parochial  schools  every  right  to  edu- 
cate the  children  in  them  in  such  subjects  and  such 
manner  as  they  choose,  provided  they  teach  them 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language  and  give 
them  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  learn- 
ing. We  hold  that  every  good  parochial  school  in 
the  state  will  do  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  require  that  all  do 
this.  This  amount  of  preparation  for  life  in  this  na- 
tion is  the  right  of  every  child,  and  the  state  should 
protect  the  child  in  its  right,  since  it  is  unable  to 
protect  itself. 

Suppose  that  the  present  law  be  repealed.  At 
once  the  thousands  of  children  who  have  been  kept 
in  the  schools  this  year  by  the  law  will  again  be  on 
the  streets,  in  the  saloons,  seeking  the  company  of 
the  vicious,  and  growing  up  in  crime,  as  they  did 
before  this  law  was  enacted.  Is  this  justice  to  these 
children,  who  are  ignorant  of  what  they  need  ?  Is 
it  fair  to  the  tax  payer  who  pays  out  his  money  for 
the  education  of  these  children  ?  Does  not  the 
right  to  tax  the  people  for  the  education  of  the 
children  carry  with  it  the  right  of  the  people  to  de- 
mand that  the  children  be  educated?  Now  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  leaders  of  a  great  political 
party  in  this  state  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of 
a  law  that  is  now  securing  the  education  of  thou- 
sands of  children  in  knowledge  and  virtue  who, 
without  it,  would  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

What  does  the  candidate  of  the  democratic 
party  promise  ?  He  has  not  spoken  frequently  in 
public  upon  this  question,  but  in  the  only  public 
utterance  that  we  know  of  his  making,  he  was  un- 
derstood to  declare  himself  to  be  opposed  to  the 
compulsory  law  and  in  favor  of  its  repeal.  It  is 
safe  to  affirm  also  that  he  is  a  gentleman  who  will 
not  run  for  office  upon  an  educational  platform  that 
he  does  not  endorse.  He  is  not  that  kind  of  a  man. 
We  have  not  one  word  to  say  against  the  ability 
and  general  fitness  of  Henry  Raab  for  the  office  of 
state  superintendent.  He  has  proved  that  he  pos- 
sesses both.  But  on  the  vital  educational  question 
of  the  hour  he  is  on  the  wrong  side.  To  elect  him 
would  set  our  educational  advancement  back  ten 
years.  To  elect  him  would  be  the  triumph  of  every 
non-American  element  in  our  civilization.  The 
democratic  party  and  candidate  stand  upon  the 
platform  of  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  Had  the  party  advocated  its  amendment  in 
the  points  mentioned  above  the  friends  of  education 
could  have  voted  for  its  candidate  whom  we  all 
highly  respect.  Mr.  Raab  is  the  only  teacher  or 
politician  belonging  to  the  democratic  party  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  upon  this  subject  who  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  main  feature  of 
this  law.  Is  this  platform  a  sop  thrown  to  the  non- 
American,  unpatriotic  element  in  this  state  for  votes? 

The  eight  propositions  that  immediately  follow 
the  one  in  the  platform  demanding  the  "  repeal  at 
once"  of  the  present  law  are  a  literary"  curiosity. 
In  them  you  find: 

i  Pro — Education  of  children  is  a  duty, 
i  <  Con — It  is  the  natural  right  of  the  parent  to  determine 
(         whether  the  child  shall  receive  any  education  or  not. 


a  j  Pro — Compulsory  education  by  the  state  is  "licit." 

|  Con — Compulsory  education  by  the  state  is  "illicit." 

I  Pro — When  private  schools  do  not  perform  their  duty  to  the 
3-;          children  the  state  may  enforce  performance. 

{  Con — Private  schools  bear  no  relation  to  the  law  of  the  state. 

These  and  other  theses  and  antitheses  are  set 
forth  in  these  eight  propositions,  which,  let  it  be 
remembered,  are  not  set  forth  as  pledges  to  be 
performed,  but  as  sentiments  of  people  in  the  party. 
They  show  what  opposite  opinions  are  held  by 
members  of  this  party.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  house 
so  divided  against  itself  could  not  stand,  for  these 
propositions  are  a  series  of  direct  contradictions. 

They  are  evidently  intended  as  a  bait  for  gulls. 
But  the  single  thing  ordered  is  that  the  compulsory 
law  shall  be  repealed.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  the 
patriotic  American  laymen  in  the  party  demand  it  ? 
Nay,  verily.  The  intelligent  laymen  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  Lutheran  churches  desire  to  be  assured  that 
their  children  shall  receive  as  good  a  preparation  for 
citizenship  in  the  parochial  schools  as  in  the  free 
schools,  and  religious  instruction  besides.  The 
present  compulsory  law  insures  this  to  them.  It  is 
the  priesthood,  and  not  the  people,  who  are  unwil- 
ling that  the  state  shall  demand  of  them  a  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers  of  the  coming 
citizens  of  the  state.  It  is  not  the  natural  right  of 
the  parent,  but  the  ecclesiastical  privilege  of  the 
priest  that  concerns  them  most.  We  do  not  believe 
the  education  of  the  children  of  this  country  can 
be  dictated  by  any  priesthood. 

But  the  comical  ingredient  in  this  platform  is  yet 
to  be  noticed.  After  declaring  and  arguing  that 
the  parental  right  to  determine  and  control  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  must  remain  inviolate,  and  that 
therefore  the  present  law  must  be  repealed,  this 
party  pledges  itself  to  enact  a  law  to  compel  par- 
ents who  are  not  performing  their  duty  in  respect  to 
educating  their  children  to  do  so,  and  to  legislate 
so  as  to  prevent  truancy.  This  pledge  carries  with 
it  by  implication  the  right  to  determine  what  the 
duty  of  the  parent  to  the  child  is  in  respect  to  the 
extent  and  kind  of  education  given,  and  to  appoint 
officers  to  see  that  the  parent  discharges  his  duty 
and  to  look  up  truants. 

Here  this  platform  pledges  the  party  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  the  last  legislature  did.  The  only  ques- 
tion then  is  whether  the  present  law  has  fixed  the 
proper  standard  of  education  as  the  minimum  of 
the  parent's  duty,  and  has  properly  determined  the 
officer  who  shall  judge  whether  that  duty  is  per- 
formed. 

Why  this  former  demand  for  repeal,  and  repeated 
assertion  of  the  natural  right  of  the  parent  to  do  as 
he  pleases,  if  the  final  conclusion  is  that  the  demo- 
crats, by  the  aid  of  republican  votes,  propose  to  do 
next  winter  what  the  republicans  and  the  demo- 
crats did  jointly  two  years  ago.  Nay,  nay,  friends, 
this  is  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  one  breath. 
Which  pledge  do  you  propose  to  keep?  You  cer- 
tainly cannot  keep  both. 


Have  Teachers  any  Rights  that  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees are  Bound  to  Respect? 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  recently  perpetrated 
an  outrage  upon  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  members  of  the  faculty  of 
that  institution  that  merits  the  censure  of 
every  teacher  in  the  land.  Mrs.  Fry  has 
been  for  fifteen  years  at  the  head  of  the 
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Department  of  English,  and  is,  beyond 
doubt,  one  of  the  best  informed  teachers 
upon  this  subject,  and  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  capable  thinkers  in  the  pro- 
fession. She  is  popular  with  students,  the 
faculty,  and  the  public. 

But  for  some  occult  reason  the  Board  of 
Trustees  suddenly  discovered  that  English 
was  not  a  department  of  instruction  needed 
by  the  students  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  and  that  in  order  to  curtail 
expenses  it  must  be  abolished. 

It  is  not  of  this  decision  that  we  intend 
to  speak.  The  wisdom  of  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees is  often  past  finding  out.  Whether  be- 
cause of  its  profundity  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  decide.  But  this  particular  Board 
did  not  seem  to  possess  either  the  courage 
or  the  manliness  to  inform  Mrs.  Fry  of  their 
determination  to  abolish  her  department, 
but  summarily  dismissed  her,  leaving  her  to 
make  the  discovery  of  her  decapitation 
through  public  rumor.  It  is  against  this 
method  of  procedure  that  we  protest  on 
behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  country.  Has 
not  a  noblewoman  and  devoted  teacher  any 
claim  in  America  to  be  treated  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees  with  ordinary  courtesy?  The 
only  apparent  excuse  for  this  outrage  is  that 
the  Board  did  not  dare  to  face  the  opposi- 
tion which  their  action  would  meet  with, 
and  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  efforts  that  would  be  made  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  their  purpose. 

"You  wear  a  lion's  hide!  Doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs." 

It  is  reported  that  the  institution  has 
lost  another  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
faculty  by  this  action.  No  one  whose  love 
for  the  institution  did  not  transcend  every 
other  consideration,  would  feel  called  upon 
to  remain  in  it,  when  he  knows  that  he  is 
subject  to  like  treatment  whenever  it  shall 
please  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  apply  the 
official  guillotine  in  his  case. 

We  desire  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  has  never 
given  greater  promise  of  increased  useful- 
ness and  prosperity  than  under  the  present 
administration.  Dr.  Wilder,  the  Presi- 
dent, is  a  man  of  large  intellectual  grasp, 
a  scholar  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  and 
a  high-minded  gentleman.  Under  his  lead- 
ership the  faculty  have  become  a  unit  in 
feeling  and  purpose.  A  brilliant  future  for 
the  institution  is  assured  provided  the  ef- 
forts of  president  and  faculty  are  not  neu- 
tralized by  an  ignorant,  narrow-minded, 
and  unwieldy  board  of  trustees.  A  board 
of  thirty-six   members  is   too  large  for 


effective  and  intelligent  legislation  unless 
they  delegate  their  powers  to  capable  com- 
mittees.' This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
this  board  abolished  the  English  depart- 
ment and  decapitated  Mrs.  Fry  without 
any  consultation  with  the  president.  The 
announcement  was  as  much  of  a  surprise 
to  him  as  to  any  member  of  the  faculty. 
No  institution  can  live  and  prosper  under 
the  management  of  such  a  board  of  con- 
trol. The  uncertainty  that  always  attends 
incompetency  will  ever  hang,  like  the  old 
man  of  the  sea,  about  its  neck,  and  capa- 
ble men  and  women  will  refuse  to  be  sub- 
ject to  its  caprices. 


The  St.  Paul  Mudd'e. 

President  Canfield  has  encountered  more 
serious  obstacles  in  preparing  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  St.  Paul  than 
have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  former 
president.  We  think  some  of  his  difficul- 
ties have  been  augumented  by  his  desire 
to  meet  the  demands  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests, and  to  conciliate  all  parties.  If  he  had 
more  of  the  spirit  of  an  autocrat  he  would 
have  fared  better.  The  St.  Paul  local  com- 
mittee invited  Bishop  Ireland  to  address 
the  Convention  on  parochial  schools  after 
the  program  was  filled  and  without  any  au- 
thority from  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  was  done,  too,  after  100,000  programs 
had  been  distributed.  An  effort  was  made 
by  the  president  to  find  a  place  for  the 
Bishop,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
subject  was  fully  discussed  at  the  Nashville 
meeting.    But  a  place  could  not  be  found. 

Now  the  St.  Paul  Committee  are  laying 
the  blame  of  the  non-fullfilment  of  their 
unauthorized  agreement  with  Bishop  Ire- 
land at  the  door  of  the  president  of  the 
Association.  The  inference  which  some 
are  seeking  to  draw  is  that  the  Executive 
Committee  are  opposed  to  a  free  discussion 
of  this  question,  and  that  a  deliberate  in- 
sult has  been  offered  to  a  great  church  and 
a  high  dignitary.  This  is  all  very  annoying 
and  very  unfortunate. 

Has  not  the  time  come  to  declare  that 
this  national  meeting  of  teachers  shall  no 
longer  be  used  to  boom  real  estate  in  am- 
bitious cities  by  ambitious  business  com- 
mittees, who  care  only  for  the  financial  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  meeting? 
Large  meetings  in  interesting  localities  are 
not  objectionable,  but  the  entire  control  of 
them  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Association. 
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The  St.  Paul  meeting  will  be  a  success  in 
spite  of  these  minor  annoyances.  Presi- 
dent Canfield's  experience  and  push  and 
ability  may  be  relied  upon  to  bring  the 
meeting  through  to  a  successful  termination. 
He  has  had  to  overcome  obstacles  that 
have  been  unknown  before  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  The  most  unfortu- 
nate thing  is  the  holding  of  so  many 
teachers'  conventions  in  the  East  at  the 
time  of  the  national  meeting  at  St.  Paul. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  series 
of  mistakes  or  misunderstandings  which 
will  keep  many  of  the  Eastern  friends  at 
home.  But  many  of  them  will  be  there  and 
we  predict  that  the  meeting  will  be  one  of 
the  best  ever  held. 


Illinois  Pupils'  Reading  Circle. 

The  manager  is  sending  out  large  num- 
bers of  certificates  to  pupils  whose  teach- 
ers certify  that  the  books  of  either  grade 
have  been  carefully  read.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  certificates  cannot  be  given 
unless  the  books  prescribed  for  a  grade 
have  been  read.  Pupils  cannot  be  allowed 
to  make  up  a  course  by  selecting  one  or 
more  books  from  those  prescribed  for  the 
different  grades.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers 
will  send  promptly  to  the  Manager  the 
names  of  all  pupils  who  have  read  carefully 
the  books  prescribed. 

Decatur,  III.        — E.  A.  Gastman,  Manager. 


Nebraska  Teachers'  Association. 

METHODS  OF  KEEPING  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS. 

Teachers  shall  keep  their  records  and  reports  ac- 
cording to  the  following  directions: 

I. — DAILY  REGISTER. 

1.  Date  every  page  of  the  register,  and  write  the 
days  of  the  month  in  the  proper  space. 

2.  When  a  pupil  enters  for  the  first  tune  in  the 
year,  write  the  letter  E  (entry)  in  the  space  for  that 
half  day.  (Upper  space  forenoon;  lower,  after- 
noon )  Such  pupil  is  received  by  "  original  en- 
try." 

3  When  a  pupil  is  present  thereafter,  leave  the 
space  for  the  half  day  blank. 

4.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  during  the  forenoon, 
place  the  mark  (/)  in  the  space  for  the  day;  for 
an  afternoon's  absence  with  the  (\)  making  a  cross 
for  a  day's  absence. 

5.  When  a  pupil  has  been  absent  six  consecutive 
half  days  he  must  be  dropped  and  the  letter  L 
(left)  is  written  in  the  space  for  the  seventh  half 
day;  except  in  case  of  transfer,  suspension,  or  ex- 
pulsion, or  when  the  pupil  leaves  school  perma- 
nently; in  such  cases  he  shall  be  marked  (left)  L 
on  the  first  half  day  of  absence. 

6.  In  case  of  return  after  being  dropped  the  let- 
ter R  (re-entry)  should  be  written  in  the  space  for 
hat  half  day. 


(Re-entry  means,  in  the  daily  register,  the  return 
of  a  dropped  pupil.  It  means  in  the  monthly  re- 
port that  the  pupil  was  dropped  on  a  previous 
month  of  that  year  and  has  returned  the  present 
month.) 

7.  When  a  pupil  is  received  or  dropped  by  trans- 
fer, the  letters  Tr  (transfer)  should  be  written  in  the 
space. 

8.  Tardiness  shall  be  indicated  by  the  letter  t  (or 
the  number  of  minutes)  written  in  the  space  for  the 
half  day. 

9.  Excused  absence  or  tardiness  shall  be  indi- 
cated by  a  period  ( .  )  placed  to  the  left  and  above 
the  letter  or  number  indicating  absence  or  tardi- 
ness. 


FORM  SUGGESTED  FOR  TEACHER'S  MONTHLY  RE- 
PORT. 


1 

ITEMS. 

BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

TOTAL. 

Grand  total  days  attendance,  - 
Grand  total  days  absence,  -    -  - 
Grann  total  days  membership,  - 
Cases  of  tardiness,      -    -    -    •  - 
Membership  at  last  report,    -  - 
Received  by  original  entry  during 

month,  -  

Received  by  transfer  from  other 

Received  by  re-entry  from  previ- 
ous month,  ----- 
Lost  by  transfer  to  other  rooms,  - 
Lost  by  all  causes  except  transfer, 
Membership  at  date  of  report,  - 
Total  enrollment  for  month,    -  - 

Average  daily  attendance   Per  cent  of  attendance. . . . 

Average  membership    -    Per  cent  of  punctuality  ... 

 Teacher. 


J.  B.  Moxlux, 

H.  R.  CORBETT, 

A.  K.  Goudy, 

Committee. 

The  Association  then  discussed  the  ne- 
cessity of  creating  an  advisory  educational 
council  in  connection  with  the  State 
Teachers'  *  Association.  Definite  action 
was  deferred.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Course  of  Study  was  then  consid- 
ered, and  adopted  in  form,  as  follows: 

IN  LOWER  GRADES. 

The  following  work  should  be  done  in  the  lower 
grades: 

Drawing,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Reading,  and  Writ- 
ing in  all  grades. 

Language-lessons  and  Composition  in  all  grades. 

The  Physical  Sciences,  in  their  elements — about 
the  equivalent  of  Bert's  First  Lessons  in  Science. 

Geography,  Physiology,  and  History  of  U.  S. 
completed. 

Practical  Arithmetic  and  Business  Forms  com- 
pleted. 

American  Literature  in  higher  grades. 
English  Grammar  one  year,  8th  grade. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL. 
FOUR-YEAR  COURSE. 

Latin,  three  years. 

Each  study  one  year:  Geometry,  Rhetoric, 
Physics,  American  Literature,  Chemistry,  General 
History. 

Algebra,  three  half  years. 
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Each  one-half  year:  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 
English  Grammar,  Botany,  Physical  Geography, 
Political  Science,  Civics,  English  Literature. 
English  Course. 

Omit  Latin  and  substitute: 

Each  one  half  year:  Astronomy,  English  History, 
Geology,  Trigonometry,  Zoology,  English  Litera- 
ture, General  History. 

THREE-YEAR  COURSE. 

Latin  Course. 
Latin,,  two  years. 

Each  study  one  year:  Algebra,  Physics,  Ameri- 
can Literature,  Plane  Geometry,  General  History. 

Each  one-half  year:  Civics,  Botany,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  Physical  Geography,  Book- 
keeping, English  Literature,  Rhetoric. 

English  Course. 

Omit  Latin  and  substitute: 

Each  one-half  year:  Algebra,  Political  Science, 
English  Literature,  Rhetoric. 

Review  common  branches  in  the  last  year,  in  all 
courses. 

It  was  voted  to  request  the  committee 
on  Grades  and  Gourse  of  Study  to  pre- 
pare also  a  two  years'  course  for  High 
Schools  to  submit  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned. 


New  Features  of  The  Journal. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  some  new  fea- 
tures of  The  Journal  for  the  coming  year. 

1.  We  shall  have  a  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Harrison,  of  Chicago,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  leading  Kindergarten  Training 
School  of  this  country.  This,  with  our 
Primary  Department,  to  which  Miss  Tay- 
lor and  Miss  Morris  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute, will  make  The  Journal  very  val- 
uable to  primary  teachers. 

2.  We  shall  also  give  every  month  the 
matter  and  method  of  teaching  physiology 
and  hygiene  in  the  schools  to  comply  with 
the  legislation  in  the  different  states  which 
requires  that  these  subjects  shall  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol.  These  lessons  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

3.  We  shall  have  a  Department  of  Notes 
and  Queries  open  to  all  of  our  subscribers, 
for  their  instruction  and  entertainment. 

The  other  features  of  The  Journal  that 
have  charactized  it  in  the  past  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future. 

The  editors  and  publishers  wish  to  ex- 
press their  thanks  to  the  numerous  friends 
of  The  Journal  who  have  so  constantly 
lent  it  their  support  and  approval.  After 
consultation  with  a  number  of  leading 
teachers,  we  have  concluded  to  issue  ten 
numbers  each  year,  instead  of  eleven;  for 
the  reason  that  July  number  reaches  the 
teachers  after  they  have  entered  upon  their 
vacation. 


Correspondence. 

Winoni,  Minn.,  May  17,  1890. 
Editor  Public- School  Journal: 

In  the  N.  Y.  School  Journal  of  May  10, 
is  an  editorial  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  "How  to 
Win  a  Fortune."  I  wish  to  take  exception 
to  this  article.  Its  tendency,  educationally 
speaking,  is  the  low-practical.  Are  there 
not  people  enough  in  New  York  state  who 
have  no  other  aim  in  life  than  money  get- 
ting without  an  educational  journal  stoop- 
ing to  stimulate  the  fever? 

I  have  no  controversy  with  Mr.  Carne- 
gienorwith  the  conclusion  which  The  Jour- 
nal  thinks  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold.  But  I  am  opposed  to  seeing  a  school 
journal  join  in  throwing  discredit  on  our 
colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning; 
opposed  also  to  seeing  the  same  journal 
seize  a  torch  and  join  the  procession  that 
falls  down  in  worship  before  the  golden  calf. 

Some  excellent  things  are  said  by  Mr. 
Carnegie,  but  the  central  thought  expressed 
by  the  title  "How  to  Win  a  Fortune,"  is 
totally  foreign  to  all  the  impulses  which 
should  inspire  a  teacher  in  trying,  to  influ- 
ence the  young.  It  is  none  of  our  business 
as  teachers  whether  the  boys  grow  as  rich 
as  Mr.  Carnegie  or  not.  That  is  not  our 
concern. 

His  one  thought  in  the  article  referred  to 
is  to  acquire  wealth.  Now  do  you  suppose 
you  can  hold  up  money  getting  as  the  high- 
est aim  in  life  and  then  control  "specula- 
tion?" 

It  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  an  ed- 
ucational journal  to  say,  "Speculate  in 
something  better  than  real  estate  or  oil 
wells  or  railroads.  Speculate  in  a  common 
school,  speculate  in  a  college  course,  if  you 
feel  that  there  is  anything  in  it  to  feed  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  or  to  cultivate  your 
higher  incentives."  Instead  of  saying  to 
the  boys,  "Leave  school,  get  rich,"  put  it 
in  the  old  form,  "Get  wisdom,  and  with  all 
thy  getting,  get  understanding."  The  best 
teachers  with  which  this  world  has  been 
blessed,  never  for  an  instant  descended  so 
low  as  to  urge  a  boy  to  leave  his  schooling, 
throw  overboard  his  pursuit  of  higher 
knowledge,  and  then  devote  himself  from 
youth  up  to  the  accumulation  of  perishable 
goods. 

The  Journal  takes  exception  to  none  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  ideas,  but  say  in  conclusion, 
"There  is  much  in  all  this  that  teachers 
should  give  to  their  pupils."  Possibly  this  is 
true,  but  there  is  much  more  in  what  Mr.  Car- 
negieimplies  that  should  not  be  given.  This 
vuney-scrving  spirit  has  no  business  in  the 
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minds  of  teachers  nor  on  the  pages  of  a 
school  journal. 

If  the  editor  of  the  New  \ork  School 
Journal  can  find  no  higher  source  of  inspi- 
ration on  educational  topics  than  Mr.  Car- 
negie, it  would  be  well  to  take  a  long  sum- 
mer vacation  in  the  mountains,  getting 
nearer  heaven,  away  from  New  York  City 
and  from  the  greed  of  money  getting. 

Yours  truly,  Charles  McMurry. 


Editorial  Courtesies. 

We  have  been  studying  with  some  inter- 
est the  manifestations  of  journalistic  eti- 
quette that  have  recently  appeared  in  our 
eastern  contemporaries. 

One  editor  ridicules  another  for  writing 
himself  up  as  "No  i"  among  the  "eminent 
educators  of  America,"  and  orders  the 
heavens  to  be  hung  "with  opera  glasses." 
Another  does  not  presume  to  question  the 
pre-eminent  eminence  of  "eminent  educa- 
tor No.  i,"  but  questions  the  good  taste  of 
his  being  the  first  to  herald  his  own  great- 
ness. Another  suggests  that  the  "number 
oneness"  of  eminent  educator  No.  i  may 
be  accounted  for  as  the  angel  accounted  to 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  for  the  leading  position 
of  his  name;  viz.,  that  he  arranged  the 
names  in  alphabetical  order. 

But  this  has  been  all  in  vain.  The  secret 
is  out  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  these 
contemporaries  to  crush  the  truth  to  earth. 
A  Southern  journal  of  good  standing  and 
discrimination  has  recognized  "eminent 
educator  No.  i"  as  a  valid  discovery.  Un- 
der the  caption,  "Thoughts  of  Great  Teach- 
ers," it  has  arranged  quotations  from  Froe- 
bel,  Joseph  Payne,  Herbert  Spencer,  T. 
Tate,  and  Jerome  Allen.  This  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  recognition  by  the  South,  at 
least,  of  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  "emi- 
nent educator  No.  i"  to  the  first  place 
among  eminent  educators  in  America.  We 
congratulate  our  worthy  contemporary  on 
this  recognition  of  his  pre  eminence. 


Dr.  Richard  Edwards. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  Dr.  Edwards 
will  be  nominated  by  the  Republican  con- 
vention as  his  own  successor  in  the  office 
of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. This  will  be  an  action  eminently  fit 
to  be  taken.  The  past  four  years  have 
been  years  of  great  educational  growth  in 
Illinois.    Some  of  us  have  to  pinch  our- 


selves to  be  sure  that  we  are  the  same  be- 
ings that  worked  and  preached  four  years 
ago — so  much  has  the  educational  horizon 
broadened  in  that  period. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  procession,  ever  ready  with  fitting 
words  of  encouragement  and  inspiration. 
He  is  especially  strong  and  influential  in 
presenting  to  the  people  of  the  state  the 
need  of  a  high  standard  of  education  for 
teachers  and  schools.  This  is  the  most 
important  work  to  be  done  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  great  barrier  to  our  educa- 
tional progress  is  the  low  grade  of  educa- 
tional attainments  with  which  the  public  are 
satisfied. 

Public  opinion  must  be  advanced  to  a 
higher  standard  of  requirements  and  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  function  of  the  schools. 
Without  this  further  progress  is  impossible. 
Dr.  Edwards  is  a  man  admirably  fitted  for 
this  important  work.  He  is  a  man  of  af- 
fairs, a  lover  of  learning,  and  an  earnest 
and  eloquent  advocate  of  better  things.  His 
nomination  by  the  Republican  convention 
will  be  pleasing  to  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  of  all  parties.  Upon  a  platform 
that  promises  to  maintain  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  our  present  compulsory  law,  he 
would  receive  the  support  of  the  active 
friends  of  the  public  schools.  The  coming 
election  in  Illinois  is  important  mainly  for 
the  educational  questions  involved.  For 
ourself  party  preference  will  be  ignored  in 
our  efforts  to  promote  our  educational  wel- 
fare. 


W.  J.  Button. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Button  retires  from  the  Har- 
per agency  in  Chicago  with  the  sale  of  the 
school  book  interests  of  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers to  the  American  Book  Company.  He 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  that  company 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  to  him  more 
than  to  all  other  influences  combined  is  due 
the  present  large  sale  of  the  school  books 
of  that  firm  in  the  territory  of  the  central 
plain.  Mr.  Button  was  in  former  years  one 
of  the  ablest  teachers  in  this  country  and 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  business  men.  He  has 
drawn  around  him  hosts  of  friends,  and 
his  power  to  hold  them  is  equal  to  his 
power  to  gain  them.  If  the  new  book 
combine  shall  finally  result  in  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Button  from  the  school  book 
business  it  will  prove  a  serious  loss  to  ed- 
ucation. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

The  following  are  questions  asked  of 
the  applicants  for  certificates  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools  of  Indiana  at  the  ex- 
amination in  May  last: 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Of  what  advantage  is  preparatory  work  in  geography  are 
books  of  stories  of  a  geographical  nature,  geographical 
readers,  etc.? 

They  cultivate  a  geographical  imagination. 

2.  How  would  you  use  such  a  book? 

By  reading  to  the  children  or  permitting  them  to 
read  and  then  letting  them  describe  what  they  see  in 
their  imagination. 

3.  At  what  stage  of  geography  work  would  you  teach  the 
child  the  idea  of  the  map?  Explain  your  method  of  teaching 
the  idea  of  the  map. 

After  it  has  learned  enough  of  the  geographical 
elements  to  have  something  to  represent  by  a  map. 

4.  How  would  careful  training  in  form,  size,  color,  distance, 
and  direction  aid  the  chdd  in  understanding  descriptions  of 
foreign  regions? 

The  writer  does  not  see  how  the  school-room 
training  usually  given  in  these  exercises  would  help 
the  child  in  this  case.  The  pupil's  out-of-school 
life  has  given  him  data  enough  for  finding  in  his 
imagination  a  picture  of  foreign  regions,  provided 
the  teacher  knows  how  to  direct  his  use  of  it,  by 
means  of  pictures,  stories,  maps,  globes,  descrip- 
tions, etc.  How  the  close  analytic  discrimination 
practiced  in  lessons  on  color,  form,  size, etc.,  in  school 
would  aid  this  imagination  materially  is  not  clear. 

5.  How  would  training  in  these  subjects  aid  him  in  under- 
standing the  map? 

Answered  substantially  above. 

6.  Name  the  steps  you  would  take  in  giving  the  child  the 
idea  of  the  form  of  the  earth? 

Show  him  a  picture  of  a  birds-eye  view  of  all  or 
a  portion  of  a  hemisphere  (see  geographies).  Let 
him  imagine  himself  above  it  looking  down  upon  it. 
After  the  imagination  has  constructed  this  image, 
the  globe  can  be  brought  in  to  help  to  perfect  the 
picture.  The  ordinary  proofs  given  in  geographies 
are  no  assistance  to  a  child.  It  must  imagine  the 
world  floating  in  space. 

7.  What  ideas  does  the  child  already  possess  that  may  be 
used  in  leading  him  to  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  earth? 

Sun-rise  and  sun-set,  primarily.  The  change  of 
seasons  later.  The  difference  in  the  length  of 
shadows  at  noon  at  different  seasons. 

8  What  use  would  you  make  of  the  globe  in  teaching 
primary  geography? 

Use  it  to  help  the  imagination.  To  study  it  as  an 
object  is  not  a  good  use. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  relation  of  the  sense-perception 
to  the  general  subject  of  education? 

Education  is  primarily  dependent  upon  sense- 
perception.  Sense-perception  gives  the  objective 
forms  of  things.  It  is  the  purpose  of  education  to 
reveal  their  significance,  or  thought  content. 

2.  What  senses  may  the  primary  school  train  to  advantage? 
What  is  meant  by  "  training  the  senses?  "     If  it 

means  what  lines  of  observation  may  the  primary 
school  pursue,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  those 
in  which  sight,  touch,  and  hearing  are  involved. 


3.  What  moral  habits  ought  the  school  to  cultivate  assidu- 
ously? 

Those  that  constitute  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the 
school,  viz. :  punctuality,  regularity,  good  manners, 
kindness,  industry,  justice,  non-communication. 

4.  Discuss  the  general  subject  of  attention  in  education. 
Attention  is  either  voluntary  or  non-voluntary. 

The  latter  has  no  disciplinary  value,  but  may  be  the 
means  of  acquiring  much  valuable  information. 
Voluntary  attention  strengthens  the  will  and  is  an 
important  element  in  the  formation  of  character. 

5  Show  what  would  be  an  application  in  the  primary  school 
of  the  principle  that  we  advance  from  the  known  to  the  closely 
related  unknown. 

The  advance  from  object  to  word  or  name, — from 
words  to  sounds  composing  it, — from  sound  to  form 
and  name  of  letters,  would  be  one  illustration.  But 
things  can  be  "  closely  related"  on  very  different 
bases.  Things  may  be  closely  related  in  time  or  in 
space  that  are  widely  separated  in  any  logical  study 
of  them. 

6.  How  would  you  impress  children  with  the  obligation  to 
be  truthful? 

By  showing  them  how  destructive  of  all  enjoy- 
ment and  advancement  in  every  direction  it  would 
be  if  all  people  should  lie.  Each  owes  it  to  him- 
self and  to  others  to  tell  the  truth. 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  childish  imagination? 

"  Childish  imagination  "  is  the  same  as  adult  im- 
agination. It  is  reproducing  in  the  mind  what  has 
been  given  by  the  senses;  or  the  combining  of  what 
the  senses  give  in  new  forms. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  aesthetic  nature?  How  can  the 
primary  school  cultivate  this? 

The  love  for  what  is  beautiful.  It  can  be  culti- 
vated by  making  the  environments  of  the  child  such 
as  to  stimulate  ideas  and  emotions  that  are  beautiful. 


U.   S.  HISTORY. 

1.  By  what  people  was  New  York  chiefly  settled? 

The  city  of  New  York  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
chiefly. 

2.  What  part  did  France  take  in  the  American  revolution? 
She  sent  vessels  and  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  the 

Americans. 

3.  What  was  the  Stamp  Act? 

A  tax  upon  all  deeds  of  conveyance  and  other 
forms  of  contracts,  as  well  as  all  pleadings  in  court. 

4.  Who  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
name  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend? 

Refer  to  any  U.  S.  History. 

5.  In  what  does  the  legislative  department  of  the  national 
government  consist? 

Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

6.  Who  was  Zachary  Taylor? 

He  was  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (see  text-book). 

7.  What  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation?  When  issued 
and  by  whom? 

A  proclamation  by  President  Lincoln,  issued 
January  I,  1863,  declaring  all  slaves  in  the  seceding 
states  to  be  free. 

8.  What  circumstances  caused  the  poem  called  "Sheridan's 
Ride"  to  be  written? 

The  battle  between  the  Union  and  Confederate 
forces  at  Winchester,  Va.,  the  absence  from  the 
command  of  General  Sheridan,  and  his  ride  to  the 
battlefield. 
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9  What  can  be  said  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  thi 
country  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion? 

Unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations! 

io.  How  may  a  Territory  become  a  State? 

By  a  vote  of  the  people  of  a  territory  a  constitu- 
tion may  be  adopted,  and  by  a  vote  of  congress  the 
territory  may  be  admitted  as  a  state. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  the  physiological  objections  to  chewing  gum? 

It  causes  an  excessive  activity  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  fills  the  stomach  with  an  undue  amount 
of  saliva.  For  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  chewing 
gum  is  a  good  remedy. 

2.  Of  what  use  are  the  salivary  glands? 

They  secrete  saliva,  which  is  an  important  in- 
gredient in  the  digestion  of  food. 

3.  Why  is  the  foot  arched? 
To  give  elasticity. 

4.  Upon  what  physical  conditions  does  good  digestion  de- 
pend? 

A  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  of  the  organs 
of  digestion. 

5.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  disinfectants  as  a 
means  of  preserving  health? 

A  disinfectant  is  good,  provided  it  disinfects;  that 
is,  provided  something  is  used  that  makes  a  harm- 
less compound  with  what  was  harmful. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  well-lighted  school  room. 

A  school-room  is  well-lighted  when  a  sufficient 
amount  of  light  is  so  reflected  from  every  object  in 
it  as  to  make  it  distinctly  visible,  and  the  light 
from  the  windows  does  not  strike  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  directly. 

7.  What  should  be  done  in  case  a  pupil  arrives  at  school 
with  ears  frost-bitten? 

Apply  a  cloth  wet  in  cold  water. 

8-10.  Describe  the  adaptability  of  the  human  hand  to  per- 
form its  various  actions. 

The  hand  is  supplied  with  many  joints  and 
muscles  that  enable  its  parts  to  be  moved  in  many 
directions,  and  with  a  large  number  of  nerves  of 
touch  making  it  very  sensitive. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Multiply  7,648  by  86,  and  give  reasons  for  writing  the 
partial  products  as  you  do. 

The  partial  products  are  so  written  because  num- 
bers having  the  same  denominational  value  should 
stand  in  the  same  column. 

2.  Show  by  folding  a  square  paper  that  12    6   and  %  are 

1  6 '  8 " 

equal. 

(This  is  so  simple  that  it  requires  no  answer  here.) 

3.  What  is  a  common  fraction?  Upon  what  does  the  value 
of  a  fraction  depend?  Explain  the  difference  between  number 
and  figure. 

(1)  A  common  fraction  has  its  denominator  ex- 
pressed. (2)  The  value  depends  upon  the  relative 
size  of  numerator  and  denominator.  (3)  A  figure 
is  a  symbol  of  a  number. 

4.  Deduce  the  rule  for  finding  the  volume  of  a  rectangular 
solid,  using  a  simple  problem  for  the  purpose. 

Find  the  square  contents  of  the  base  and  multi- 
ply this  by  the  other  dimension. 

5.  Explain  what  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  represents. 
The  numerator. 

Divide  an  object  into  equal  parts  and  take  a 
number  of  these  parts.     The  whole  number  of 


sparts  is  shown  by  the  denominator;  the  number 
taken,  by  the  numerator. 

6.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  difficult  thing  in  fractions? 
Show  how  you  would  make  this  clear  to  the  learner. 

(This  is  a  question  that  will  be  answered  differently 

by  different  teachers.) 

7.  Treat  the  number  8  fully  for  primary  work. 

A  full  treatment  of  the  number  8  requires  that 
all  the  different  units  and  groups  of  units  that  com- 
pose it  shall  be  shown,  and  that  all  the  different 
units  and  groups  of  units  into  which  it  can  be 
separated  shall  be  shown. 

8.  Find  the  value  of  9i5->+2|-f-7i  

Find  the  value  of  the  complex  fraction,  and  sub- 
tract it  from  the  sum  of  the  three  mixed  numbers. 

9.  When  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers  are  given, 
how  find  the  numbers?    Explain  fully. 

The  sum  and  difference  added  together  give 
twice  the  lai-ger  number.  Divide  this  by  two  for 
the  larger,  and  subtract  this  from  the  sum  for  the 
smaller. 

10.  Define  simple  number,  compound  number,  abstract 
number,  and  concrete  number.  Give  an  example  of  each 
In  multiplication,  what  kind  of  a  number  is  the  multiplier? 
The  product? 

The  multiplier  is  always  an  abstract  number, 
showing  how  many  times  the  multiplicand  is  to  be 
taken. 


LANGUAGE. 

These  questions  are  all  so  simple  that  there  can 
be  no  need  of  answering  them  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  facts  involved.  They  are  a  test 
of  methods  of  teaching  which  we  have  not  space 
to  elaborate  here.  We  refer  the  reader  to  our 
method  department  in  which  these  and  other  ques- 
tions of  method  will  be  presented  during  the  year. 


REMARKS. 

As  tests  of  knowledge  these  questions  seem  to  the 
writer  very  simple  and  even  puerile,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  teachers  of  a  state  if  such  ques- 
tions as  these  are  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  test  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  are  expected  to 
teach.  In  so  far  as  they  are  intended  as  a  test  of 
method  of  presentation  no  adverse  criticism  ought 
to  be  made. 


We  have  received  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  of 
Pres.  George  A.  Gates,  of  Iowa  college,  located  at 
Grinnell.  We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  another  sermon  delivered  upon  a  simi- 
lar occasion  by  Pres.  Wilder  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington  111.  If 
we  interpret  these  two  sermons  correctly,  the  stu- 
dents of  these  two  institutions  can  be  congratulated 
that  they  are  under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  men 
so  competent  to  lead  them  to  an  apprehension  of 
the  true  significance  of  creation  and  of  themselves. 
For  one  to  know  himself  as  there  set  forth  is  a  lib- 
eral education  indeed. 

LOOK  HERE. 

Are  you  reading  up  for  examination  ?  If  so,  send 
$1.00  for  a  Teachers'  Examiner,  giving  questions 
and  answers  on  all  the  branches,  common  and 
higher,  taught  in  our  schools.  Address, 

Public-School  Publishing  Co. 
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School  Journals  by  the  pound. 

The  indifference  of  many  teachers  to  the  contents 
of  their  school  journal  so  long  as  it  is  cheap  is  illus- 
trated by  the  prevalence  of  school  journals  all  over 
the  country  which  the  publishers  buy  by  the  pound 
and  sell  to  the  teachers  as  "local  papers."  These 
journals,  like  many  county  papers,  are  bought  ready 
made  from  some  printer  in  Chicago  for  about  the 
price  of  printing  paper.  The  same  matter  appears 
in  a  hundred  other  ''local  school  journals"  in  the 
country,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  from  two 
to  four  pages  prepared  expressly  for  the  county.  The 
matter  they  contain  is  the  cold  vituals  taken  from 
the  tables  of  the  legitimate  school  journals  and 
dished  up  without  method  or  sequence.  They  seem 
to  say  and  evidently  think,  "It  is  good  enough  for 
the  ignorant  country  school  teacher  who  knows  no 
better."  Then  these  publishers  charge  from  50c  to 
$1.00  per  year  for  their  paper,  which  costs  them  noth- 
ing beyond  the  amount  of  advertising  they  are  gen- 
erally able  to  secure  for  it. 

No  one  could  object  to  this  if  these  papers  were 
not  put  out  under  the  false  pretense  that  they  are 
really  edited  and  published  by  those  whose  names 
they  carry  as  editors. 

If  a  man  prefers  to  buy  rancid  butter  or  oleomar- 
garine instead  of  the  fresh  or  pure  article  because  it 
is  cheap,  that  is  his  right,  but  he  ought  to  be  told 
what  he  is  getting. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  county  pa- 
pers sent  out  by  county  superintendents  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  himself  and  his  teach- 
ers. Such  papers  are  not  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  professional  journals  and  are  generally 
published  at  a  loss  to  the  superintendent.  If  they 
pay  expenses  without  any  return  for  his  own  labor, 
he  considers  himself  fortunate.  But  when  one  of 
these  "patent  insiders"  is  palmed  off  upon  persons 
who  do  not  know  its  origin,  for  that  which  it  is  not, 
the  fraud  ought  to  be  exposed. 


A  Correction. 

Assurance  which  cannot  be  questioned  has  been 
received  that  the  report  made  of  Supt.  Edwin  P. 
Seaver's  lecture  at  Harvard  University,  from  which 
we  quoted  in  the  June  number,  is  "seriously  incor- 
rect and  entirely  misrepresents  what  he  said."  Since 
this  report  appeared  in  reputable  publications  and 
no  word  of  correction  was  made,  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  report  was  substantially  correct. 

We  make  this  correction  with  pleasure,  and  are 
happy  to  be  instrumental  in  setting  Supt.  Seaver 
right  with  the  large  number  of  our  readers  who  were 
pained  at  statements  he  was  supposed  to  have  made 
that  seemed  so  much  at  variance  with  common 
opinion. 

It  is  a  public  misfortune  when  men  in  the  position 
of  Supt.  Seaver  are  so  grossly  misrepresented  and 
no  correction  is  made.  The  public  have  a  right  to 
take  his  published  statements  as  the  views  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  teachers,  and 'such 
doctrine  as  this  report  accused  him  of  advocating, 
eminating  from  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Boston,  must  work  serious  harm  to  our  educational 
progress.  Supt.  Seaver  owes  it  lcj  education  that  he 
correct  this  report  in  the  publications  that  sent  it 
forth. 

We  are  also  told  that  Harvard  college  "has  never 
refused  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  science  or  a 
history  of  education."  This  is  probably  technically 
true.  But  we  understood  Pres.  Eilliott  to  say,  sub- 
stantially and  publicly,  in  New  York,  at  the  meet- 


ing of  superintendents,  that  he  knew  of  no  science 
of  education,  and  had  never  seen  a  history  of  good 
teaching,  nor  a  good  history  of  teaching.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  statements  were 
made  led  the  audience  to  believe  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  sci- 
ence or  a  history  of  education  had  an  existence. 
And  this  was  understood  as  his  reason  for  not  favor- 
ing a  chair  of  the  science  and  history  of  education  in 
Harvard  University. 


Editorial  Mention. 

J.  C.  Gregg  is  elected  his  own  successor  for  the 
eleventh  time  at  Brazil,  Ind. 

City  Supt.  Jones,  of  Erie,  Penn.,  retires  from  the 
schools  of  that  city  after  17  years  service. 

Supt.  Stuart  Mackibbin,  of  Petosky,  Mich., 
takes  charge  of  the  schools  of  Marshall  next  year. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  has  decided 
to  construct  play-grounds  on  the  roofs  of  the  new 
school  buildings. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Dressier  is  elected  superintendent  of 
the  Princeton,  Ind.,  schools.  He  was  principal  of 
the  High  School. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Martin,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  schools  of  Madison,  Ind.,  for  several  years, 
takes  the  presidency  of  Morris  Hill  College. 

We  have  a  few  copies  left  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  papers  of  Dr.  Harris's  "Thoughts  on  Ed- 
ucational Psychology."  Price  25c  to  subscribers  of 
The  Journal.    To  others  it  is  50c. 

The  following  persons  received  a  State  Certificate, 
valid  for  life  in  Indiana,  at  the  last  examination: 
J.  W.  Carr,  J.  C.  Dickerson,  A.  J.  Dillon,  S.  A.  D. 
Harry,  Fannie  Marble,  W.  H.  Rucker,  W.  R. 
Stratford,  and  Delia  Straup. 

Supt.  A.  J.  Snoke  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  so  long  that  "  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  back  to  the  contrary." 
But  there  is  an  end  of  all  things  and  Mr.  Snoke 
has  declined  to  act  longer  in  that  capacity.  He 
leaves  with  expressions  of  the  highest  esteem  and 
of  profound  regret  at  his  withdrawal  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  people. 

Teachers  contemplating  a  Western  excursion  this 
summer  at  the  close  of  the  National  Convention 
will  be  welcome  to  unite  with  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Club,  an  organization  of  college  men  and  women 
who,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Alexander  Win- 
chell,  professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  have  secured  rates  and  a  special  car. 
W.  A.  McAndrew,  of  Hyde  Park,  will  have  charge 
of  the  Illinois  end  of  the  excursion. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Bright,  of  Chicago,  is  meritoriously 
complimented  by  one  of  our  Eastern  contempora- 
ries in  a  recent  issue.  The  editor  persists  in  naming 
him  O.  B.  Bright,  but  the  excellent  picture  that  ac- 
companies the  notice  makes  us  know  that  it  is  O. 
T.  that  is  intended.  Boston  is  a  great  way  off,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  get 
jostled  out  of  place  on  so  long  a  journey.  Mr. 
Bright  has  won  for  himself  a  high  place  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  teachers  and  people  of  Englewood. 
He  has  been  aggressive  and  courageous  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  what  seemed  to  him"  needed  improve- 
ments, and  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  progressive 
superintendents  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  W.  W.  Chalmers  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Supt.  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  will  conduct  a 
party  of  teachers  to  the  St.  Paul  meeting.  Write 
to  him  for  particulars. 

Mr.  Rishel,  the  popular  and  efficient  principal  of 
( ribson  City,  111.,  will  spend  a  year  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Shoop,  of  McLean  county,  takes  his  place. 

Supt.  F.  D.  Churchill,  for  a  long  time  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Aurora,  Ind.,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Madison  schools. 

Washington  Wdson,  of  Coronado,  Cal.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  place  in  the  Training  Department  of  the 
Chico  Normal  School.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  recent 
graduate  from  the  Illinois  Normal  School. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Butler,  of  Beardstown,  111.,  has  reason 
to  feel  gratified  at  the  continued  approval  of  his  ser- 
vices as  superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  Nine 
times  has  he  been  consecutively  chosen  to  the  posi- 
tion and  we  believe  each  time  unanimously.  So  far 
as  appears  the  professor  may  look  forward  to  nine 
more  similar  votes. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  Club,  and  principal  of  the  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  Training  School,  sailed  for 
Europe  June  4,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten work  of  Europe.  We  are  glad  to  be  au- 
thorized to  say  that  on  her  return,  in  the  fall,  she 
will  take  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  a  Kinder- 
garten Department  in  The  Public-School  Jour- 
nal. We  ask  primary  teachers  to  take  note  of  this 
fact. 

New  York  has  now  at  Albany  a  normal  school  of 
a  high  grade.  Only  graduates  of  colleges  and 
universities,  and  those  holding  the  highest  grades 
of  Regent's  certificates,  are  admitted.  This  is  a 
grand  opportunity.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  has  a  faculty  that  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  public  are  ready 
to  pay  for  the  best  training  for  teachers,  when  they 
can  get  the  worth  of  their  money.  But  there  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  but  few  who 
have  yet  attained  to  that  insight  into  education  that 
makes  them  able  to  conduct  a  school  of  this  kind 
to  a  successful  issue.  School  teaching  is  sadly  in 
need  of  capable  leaders. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  from  Robert  Her- 
bert Quick,  of  England,  author  of  "  Educational 
Reformers,"  respecting  Dr.  DeGarmo's  new  Lan- 
guage series:  "I  have  been  greatly  interested  by 
your  1  Language  Work,'  and  hope  to  use  it  with 
my  own  little  girl  (7^  years  old).  It  seems  to  me 
quite  on  the  right  track.  We  want  to  get  insight 
into  the  structure  of  the  language  and  at  the  same 
time  to  treat  language  as  language;  i.  e.,  a  mode  of 
expressing  thought.  A  class  I  was  once  taking  in 
Latin  vehemently  denied  that  there  are  such  things 
as  verbs  and  substantives  in  English!  They  thought 
too  highly  of  their  mother  tongue  for  that.  What 
you  say  of  putting  a  science  into  swaddling  clothes 
reminds  me  of  a  mot  of  .my  friend,  Prof.  J.  R. 
Seeley.  He  says  that  in  the  attempt  to  teach  gram- 
mar to  children,  the  children  do  not  become  gram- 
marians, but  the  grammar  becomes  childish.  This 
comes  of  teaching  grammar  as  grammar.  On  the 
other  hand  '  compositions  '  are  not  successful.  As 
Arnold  says,  '  N'  ctant  pas  en  etat  de  produire  des 
pensees  solides,  ils  ne  font  autre  chose  dans  toutes 
ces  compositions  de  college  que  de  contracter 
l'habitude  de  mal  parler  et  de  mal  penser.'  I  feel 
confident  that  you  "have  hit  on  the  right  track." 


Miss  Sara  M.  Riggs  and  Miss  M.  Emma  Ridley, 
for  several  years  assistant  teachers  in  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School,  have  resigned  to  go  to  Michigan 
University  to  continue  their  studies. 

Word  has  come  to  us  of  the  death  of  Supt.  Saun- 
derson,  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  Mr.  Saunderson  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  respected  of  Iowa 
superintendents.  He  has  been  in  Burlington  many 
years,  and  was  a  general  favorite  with  all  classes. 

The  Public-School  Journal  is  a  most  excellent 
publication  for  teachers,  directors,  and  superintend- 
ents.   Its  articles  are  pertinent  and  philosophical. 

A.  J.  Beitzel,  Co.  Supt. 

Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Lawrence,  principal  of  the  Sheridan 
School,  Chicago,  writes  us:  "I  am  rejoiced  that  we 
can  now  boast  of  having  one  of  the  very  strongest 
educational  journals  in  the  country.  There  is  none 
better  on  this  continent.  It  is  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  our  Worlds-Fair  ambition." 

The  Standard,  of  Sterling,  111.,  is  doing  more 
for  the  advancement  of  education  in  that  vicinity 
than  is  any  other  local  paper  in  the  state.  The 
editor  makes  a  bright,  entertaining  newspaper,  and 
makes  the  education  of  the  children  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  discussion  and  news  every  week. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Wisconsin, 
graduated  fifty  students  at  the  last  commencement. 
This  is  a  large  class  when  compared  with  the  at- 
tendance at  the  school  and  with  the  graduating 
classes  of  other  schools.  President  Shepard  is  giv- 
ing the  Winona  school  a  high  rank  among  pro- 
fessional schools. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Iowa  State  Normal 
School,  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  recently  elected 
Supt.  M.  F.  Avery,  of  Ft.  Djdge,  professor  of  the 
new  chair,  Natural  Science,  and  Supt.  L.  W.  Par- 
rish,  of  Independence,  to  the  new  chair  Didactics 
and  Methods;  also  Miss  Margaret  Baker,  of  Des 
Moines,  as  teacher  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Underwood,  of  the  Loring  School, 
Chicago,  says  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris:  "The 
thanks  of  every  teacher  are  due  to  Dr.  Harris  for 
the  inspiration,  noble  motive,  and  practical  insight 
which  a  careful  study  of  his  'Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tional Psychology '  gives.  My  class  in  mental 
science  has  spent  six  weeks  on  the  analysis  of  your 
reprint  of  his  articles." 

It  is  reported  that  E.  E.  White  has  won  his  in- 
junction suit  against  the  School  Board  of  Cincinnati. 
He  wrote  a  report  of  his  administration  of  the 
schools  that  did  not  please  the  Board  and  they  ex- 
punged the  objectionable  paragraphs  and  proceeded 
to  publish  the  report  thus  garbled.  Mr.  White  se- 
cured an  injunction,  which  has  been  decided  in  his 
favor.  If  the  report  is  published  it  must  be  pub- 
lished as  he  wrote,it. 

An  Important  Decision. — The  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  has  decided  that  Boards  of  Education 
of  school  districts  containing  not  less  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  can  examine  their  own  teachers,  and 
that  the  county  superintendent's  certificate  of  quali- 
fication is  not  required  of  teachers  in  such  districts. 
Or,  rather,  that  a  certificate  of  qualification  from 
the  Board  of  Education  is  what  the  law  requires. 
This  settles  a  question  upon  which  there  has  been 
some  difference  of  opinion. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  will  deliver  the  opening 
lecture  to  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  September  15,  1890.  This  school  is  pro- 
vided with  a  full  corps  of  teachers  and  lecturers. 
Address  Miss  Alice  McRoy,  Art  Institute  Building, 
Chicago  111.,  for  further  information. 

Several  of  the  most  important  cities  and  towns  of 
Illinois  have  already  adopted  "DeGarmo's  Lan- 
guage Work  Below  the  High  School"  for  use  in 
the  lower  grades.  The  edition  that  will  be  sup- 
plied to  the  schools  for  use  of  the  pupils  will  be 
bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers.  Sample  copies  will 
be  sent  to  teachers,  who  wish  to  examine  it  with  a 
view  to  use,  for  10  cents  for  each  number.  See  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page. 

County  Supt.  J.  F.  Riggs,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
is  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
that  state  by  urging  in  the  strong  sensible  way  he 
does  in  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  the  gradation 
and  classification  of  country  schools  of  that  state. 
The  rural  schools  of  Illinois  have  improved  many 
per  cent  during  the  past  year,  the  first  of  the 
"  State  Manual  and  Guide  "  and  state  course  of 
study.  Gradation  and  Classification  is  not  every- 
thing, but  it  is  the  next  step  to  take  in  the  growth 
of  rural  schools. 

The  following  from  one  class  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  our  criticism  on  the  action  of  the  Bciard 
of  Trustees  on  another  page  of  this  number: 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  has,  by  its  recent  action,  discontinued. the  Chair  o 
Belles  Letters,  thereby  summarily  severing  the  connection  of 
Prof.  Sue  M.  D.  Fry  with  the  University  for  no  cause  other  than 
that  of  a  more  economical  policy,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  classes  of  1879  an^  1880, 
in  reunion  assembled,  do  hereby  express  our  strong  disapproval 
of  said  action  in  thus  discontinuing  the  valuable  services  of 
Prof.  Fry,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  given  her  time  and 
rare  talents  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  University  and  also 
of  the  Woman's  Educational  Association. 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  manner  in  which  this  and 
similar  action  has  previously  been  taken  in  dismissing  instruc- 
tors from  the  University  without  due  intimation  that  their  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  Chair  of  Belles  Letters  was 
given  to  the  Woman's  Educational  Association  for  endowment, 
upon  the  condition  of  its  being  occupied  by  a  woman,  and  while 
Prof.  Fry  was  its  incumbent,  we  protest  against  its  absorption 
into  the  other  departments;  also  against  the  expulsion  of  a 
woman  from  the  College  Faculty,  so  long  as  young  ladies  are 
admitted  to  the  courses  of  study.  (Signed) 

Margaret  A.  Suduth, 

C.  O.  Strickland,  M.  D., 

Horatio  Bent, 

Lydia  Kuhl  Hornbeck, 

Bell  Sterling  Scott, 

Jennie  Ryburn, 

Alme  Munsell  Bullard, 

Lena  Van  Pelt  Da  Puy, 

Newell  Gilbert. 


The  Bay  View  article  in  the  May  number  of  The 
Journal  has  caused  much  inquiry  to  be  made 
about  that  famous  Northern  Michigan  summer  re- 
sort, Assembly,  and  Summer  University.  If  you 
overlooked  it,  find  it.  It  is  entitled  "Terraced  Bay 
View."  Dr.  E.  E.  White  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Gun- 
saulus  were  there  last  summer,  and  pronounce  it  the 
most  delightful  place  they  have  met  in  all  their 
travels.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  thinks  the  Assem- 
bly second  to  none,  while  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Worden, 
at  the  head  of  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  work, 
says,  of  the  more  than  thirty  Assemblies  he  has 
attended,  the  Bay  View  program  last  summer  was 
"the  most  complete,  varied,  perfect,  and  choice  of 
them  all,"     The  Assembly  Herald,  published  by 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Hall,  at  Bay  View,  Emmet  county,  Mich., 
is  full  of  information  about  the  place,  the  Assem- 
bly, University,  and  expenses.  He  will  gladly  send 
it  on  request.  Teachers  who  have  not  fully  made 
their  summer  plans  will  find  Bay  View  an  attractive 
point. 

Henry  Cohn  will  conduct  a  Summer  School  of 
Languages  in  Duluth  from  July  8  to  August  16. 
Address  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. — President  Jordan,  of 
the  University  of  Indiana,  will  contribute  to  the 
July  Popular  Science  Monthly  a  very  readable  arti- 
cle on  "Evolution  and  the  Distribution  of  Animals," 
in  which  he  shows  what  bearing  the  fact  of  certain 
animals  being  found  or  not  found  in  certain  locali- 
ties, has  on  the  origin  of  species. 

Mr.  Manley's  School  of  Languages,  at  Normal, 
111.,  opens  June  30,  after  the  close  of  the  Normal 
school.    Address  him  for  particulars  at  Normal. 

North  American  Review. — One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  will  contribute  to  the  July 
number  of  the  North  A?nerican  Review  an  adverse 
criticism  on  the  action  of  Speaker  Read  in  congress. 
This  article  is  an  unusually  striking  one,  but  every 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  conceal  the  identity  of  its  au- 
thor. 


Scribners'  Statistical  Atlas. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Supscription  Department. 

This  is  an  atlas  that  shows  by  a  large  number  of 
ingenious  graphic  methods  the  territorial;  industrial, 
and  political  development  and  resources  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  over  twelve  hundred  maps, 
charts,  and  diagrams  in  colors.  These  exhibit  in  a 
very  complete  and  interesting  manner  the  topogra- 
phy, temperature,  rainfall,  drainage  systems,  distri- 
bution of  forests,  climate,  agricultural  products, 
mineral  products,  and  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country.  A  matter  of  special  interest  to  schools 
is  the  history  of  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United 
States,  showing  our  acquisitions  by  discovery,  by 
purchase,  and  by  treaty,  and  the  progressive  settle- 
ment from  the  Atlantic  coast  westward  from  one  de- 
cade to  another. 

In  another  set  of  maps  the  political  history  of  this 
country  is  presented,  having  a  separate  map  for  each 
presidential  election.  What  is  remarkable  is  that 
the  politics  of  every  county  in  every  state  is  shown 
for  the  last  three  presidential  elections.  We  have 
never  seen  so  complete  and  valuable  an  atlas  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  method  of  presenting  facts  to 
the  eye  in  colors  reinforces  the  statement  of  the 
text-book,  and  fixes  them  in  the  memory.  This  is  a 
period  in  our  educational  development  when  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  American  people.  Prepa- 
ration for  citizenship  includes  a  knowledge  of  the 
forces  operating  in  the  development  of  the  nation. 
This  atlas  exhibits  to  the  eye  at  a  glance  all  of  the 
elements  that  have  combined  and  are  now  combin- 
ing to  make  our  wonderful  civilization. 

The  commercial  figures  are  based  upon  the  last 
census,  but  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  before  the 
next  census  will  become  available  for  an  atlas  of  this 
description. 

The  work  receives  the  fullest  endorsement  from 
Robert  R.  Porter,  superintendent  of  the  next  U. 
S.  census,  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  last  one,  Major  Powell,  General 
Greely,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  and  many  others  qual- 
ified to  judge  of  its  merits. 
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The  publishers  have  an  edition  prepared  espe- 
cially for  the  common  schools  which  is  sold  at  a  price 
within  easy  reach  of  every  district.  The  name  of 
the  firm  is  of  itself  a  guaranty  of  the  high  character 
of  the  work.  For  particulars  as  to  terms  address 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Subscription  Department. 
J.  M.  Olcott,  Supt.5  103  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Book  Reviews. 

A  book  containing  ten  of  Elizabeth  Harrison's 
talks  to  the  mother's  classes  of  Chicago  and  else- 
where, will  soon  be  published;  cloth,  $1.00.  Sub- 
scriptions can  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  Chicago 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Miss  Alice  McRoy, 
2323  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago  111. 


Physiology  and  Health,  Numbers  I.,  II,,  and  III. 
American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  series  of  little  books,  prepared  for  the 
Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar  schools.  We 
note  that  these  books  "have  been  more  or  less  pre- 
pared and  wholly  supervised  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt, 
of  N.  W.  C.  T.  U."  This  indicates  that  they  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  created  by  recent  legis- 
lation in  the  different  states  requiring  that  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  and  narcotics  shall  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  This  legislation  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  influence  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  it  is  natu- 
ral that  the  text-books  used  shall  be  largely  dictated 
by  them.  At  least  publishers  seem  to  have  found 
it  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  of  this  union  for 


their  books.  These  are  interesting  books  and  are 
well  printed  and  bound. 


The  Public  School  Music  Course.  By  Charles 
E.  Whiting,  formerly  teacher  of  music  in  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

This  is  a  series  consisting  of  six  books.  These 
books  present  the  entire  staff  from  the  beginning. 
They  introduce  the  different  signatures  early  in  the 
first  book.  The  ordinary  method  of  musical  nota- 
tion is  employed.  Two  part  music  is  introduced  on 
trhe  sixty-fifth  page  of  the  first  book.  Exercises  fol- 
lowed by  songs  of  corresponding  difficulty  are  the 
order  of  procedure  in  each  step  of  the  pupil's  prog- 
ress. The  series  is  well  graded  when  viewed  from 
the  author's  standpoint  of  what  pupils  are  able  to 
do  in  the  lowest  grade.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  teachers  of  music  on  this  point. 
These  books  s*em  to  present  very  rapidly  the  diffi- 
culties of  musical  notation.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing new  in  this  particular  after  the  first  book.  Be- 
fore the  second  book  is  taken,  it  is  expected  that 
the  "pupil  shall  have  been  taught  enough  of  the 
rudiments  to  enable  him  to  practice  intelligently 
and  successfully  a  large  number  of  exercises  and 
songs  in  nine  different  keys.  Each  succeeding  book 
consists  of  a  review  of  these  rudiments,  and  addi 
tional  practice  upon  more  difficult  exercises  and 
songs.  We  do  not  presume  to  attempt  to  decide  this 
disputed  point  in  the  pedagogy  of  music  instruction 
when  so  able  doctors  disagree.  These  books  are 
carefully  prepared  and  should  be  examined  by  those 
looking  for  a  series  of  graded  music  books  for  schools. 


beading,  sirs 

J^l^  dently  recommended  to  teach- 
ers as  of  incalculable  assist- 
ance in  Class  Work  in  Reading. 


Badlam's  Suggestive  Lessons  m  Language 
and  Reading. 

A  manual  for  primary  teachers.  Plain 
and  practical;  being  a  transcript  of  work 
actually  done  in  the  school  room.  $1.50. 

Badlam's  Stepping  Stones  to  Heading  (a 

Primer). 

Supplements  the  Board  Reading  Les- 
sons of  the  above.    25  cts. 

Badlam's  First  Beader. 

New  and  valuable  word  exercises,  de- 
signed to  follow  the  above.  These 
books  will  teach  pupils  to  read  more 
quickly  and  better  than  any  other  series. 
30  cts. 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Primer. 

Presents  the  word-method  in  a  very 
attractive  form  to  the  youngest  readers. 
25  cts. 

Wright's  Nature  Readers:  Seaside  and  Way- 
side. 

No.  1,  25  cts.;  No.  2,  35  cts.;  No.  3, 
45  cts.  Col.  Parker  says  of  these  books: 
"The  first  Readers  ever  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  making  the  thought  primary, 
the  word  secondary." 

Send  for  our  complete  Catalogue,  just  is 
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ITING. 


A  Good  Hand- 
writing renders 
the  misuse  of  language  pain- 
fully apparent.   The  follow- 
ing books  will,  if  properly  used, 
make  good  writers  of  English. 


Hyde's  Lessons  in  English  (Book  1). 

For  third  and  fourth  years  of  school. 
Contains  exercises  for  reproduction  pic 
ture  lessons,  letter-writing,  uses-of  parts 
of  speech,  etc.    35  cts. 

Hyde's  Lessons  in  English  (Book  2). 

For  Grammar  schools.  Has  enough 
technical  grammar  for  correct  use  of 
language.  60  cts.  These  books  are  in 
use  in  more  than  250  cities  and  towns  in 
New  England. 

Meiklejohn's  English  Grammar. 

Also  composition,  versification,  para- 
phrasing, etc.  For  high  schools  and 
academies.    80  cts. 

Williams'  Composition  and  Bhetoric  by  Prac- 
tice. 

For  high  school  and  college.  Com- 
bines the  smallest  amount  of  theory  with 
an  abundance  of  practice.    75  cts. 


Strang's  Exercises  in  English. 

Examples  for  criticism  and  correction. 
35  cts. 

sued,  fully  describing  these  and  our  other  important  boohs 
SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


'DITHMETIC.;— 

W  may  be  able  to  fully  under- 
stand and  easily  use  the 
Fundamental  Rules  it  is  important 
that  a  proper  foundation  be  laid  in 
the  first  years  af  school.  For  this 
purpose  Teachers  should  use 


Badlam's  Aids  to  Numbers. 

For  Teachers.  First  Series  Consists 
of  25  cards  for  sight-work  with  objects 
from  one  to  ten.    40  cents. 

Badlam's  Aids  to  Number. 

For  Pupils.  First  Series.  Suppla- 
ments  the  above  with  material  for  slate 
work.    25  cts. 

Badlam's  Aids  to  Number. 

For  Teachers.    Second  Series.  For 
sight-work  with  objects  above  ten.  40  cts. 
Badlam's  Number  Charts. 

11x14  inches.    Designed  to  aid  in 
teaching  the  four  fundamental  rules  in 
lowest  primary  grades.    5  cents  each; 
per  100,  $4.00. 
Luddington's  Picture  Problems. 

70  cards,  3x5  inches,  in  colors,  to 
teach  by  picture  combinations  from  one 
to  ten.    65  cts. 
Howland's  Drill  Cards. 

For  rapid  practice  work  in  middle 
grades;  3  cents  each;  per  100,  $2.40. 
all  branches  of  School  Work. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

nors«f.  Sf.reet.  18  A. star  Place.  180  Wabash  Av 


5  Somerset  Street, 
BOSTON. 


18  A.stor  Place, 
NEW  YORK. 


Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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•  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  • 

Prepared  according  to  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Physicians  as  a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic 
and  appetizer.    It  nourishes  and  invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body,  im- 
parts renewed  energy  and  vitality,  and  enlivens  the  functions. 
Dr.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says: 

11  One  of  the  best  of  tonics.    It  gives  vigor,  strength  and  quiet  sleep." 

Dr.  H.  K.  Clarke,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"It  has  proved  of  great  value  for  its  tonic  and  revivifying  influence." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 
BE W ABE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION; — Be  sure  the  word  "  Horsford's  "  is  printed  on  the  label.  All  others  are  spurious. 
Never  sold  in  bulk. 


Welsh's  English  Literature.    S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co,  publishers,  Chicago  111. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  development  of  English 
literature  and  language.  It  is  a  very  popular  work, 
being  already  in  use  in  soms  of  the  best  colleges  in 
the  country.  It  is  thorough  in  its  treatment  of  the 
subject  without  being  dry.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  fascinating  of  books.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  such  unquestionable  authority  as  Holmes, 
Whittier,  Stedman,  Bancroft,  Whitney,  and  others 
of  equal  reputation,  and  is  the  text-book  in  Yale, 
Syracuse,  Vanderbilt,  Columbia,  and  other  univer- 
sities. A.  one-volume  edition  is  printed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  high  schools,  and  other  institutions 
that  find  the  two-volume  edition  too  expensive  for 
general  use.  This  edition  is  furnished  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable rate.  Address  the  publishers  for  fuller  in- 
formation. 


The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training. 
By  C.  M.  Woodward.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  100  pages,  and  is 
chiefly  a  reprint  of  papers  appearing  in  The  Teach- 
er during  the  past  year. 

It  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  the  report  read  by  Dr.  Harris  at  the  Council 
Meeting  in  Nashville  last  summer.  The  space  is 
divided  about  equally  between  personal  attacks 
upon  the  committee  to  prove  their  incompetency  to 
write  any  report,  and  that  which  is  put  forward  as 
an  argument  in  support  of  manual  training  as  an 
educational  process.  The  kernel  of  the  argument 
seems  to  be  that  the  mixture  of  manual  training 
with  other  studies  produces  a  spiritual  compound 


that  any  study  of  manual  training  by  itself  would 
not  enable  one  to  discover.  It  is  something  like 
"conversion."  Nobody  knows  anything  about  it 
who  has  not  experienced  it.  "For  those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing  this  pamphlet  is  about  the  sort  of 
thing  they  would  like."  But  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing as  a  revelation  of  a  new  educational 
idea. 

A  New  Physical  Geography.  '    By  Prof.  Brewer, 
of  Yale  College.     Published  by  Cowperthwait 
&  Co.,  184  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago. 
The  above  firm  is  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of 
Warren's  Physical  Geography,  which  is  now  exten- 
sively used  in  the  schools  of  the  country.    The  new 
edition  has  been  revised  and  rewritten  from  the  be- 
ginning, provided  with  new  and  specially  prepared 
maps  and  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times  in  every  way,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Brewer,  of  Yale  College.  It  will  be  issued  August  I. 


Books  Received. 

The  School  Room  Guide  to  methods  of  teaching 
and  school  management.  By  E.  V.  DeGraff,  A.  M. 
Bublished  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LippincotV s  New  Series  of  Readers.  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Readers.  Edited  by  Eben  H.  Davis. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Tales  from  History.  In  the  German  language. 
By  Dr.  Friedrich  Hoffman.  One  of  Heath's  Mod- 
ern Language  Series.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Practical  Lessons  in  German  Conversation,  A 
companion  to  all  German  grammars.  By  A.  L. 
Meissner,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers, Boston  Mass. 

A  Complete  Algebra.  To  accompany  Ray's  Series 
of  Mathematics.  By  George  W.  Smith,  Woodward 
High  School,  Cincinnati.  Published  by  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Laboratory  Manual  of  Experimental  Physics.  A 
brief  course  of  experiments  for  beginners.  By  Al- 
bert L.  Arey,  C.  E. ;  Rochester  Academy.  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

An  Aid  to  Greek  at  Sight.  Consisting  of  classified 
lists  of  the  chief  classic  Greek  words  with  their 
most  important  meanings,  with  descriminations  of 
similar  words.  By  E.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph  D.,  McKen- 
dree  College,  Lebanon  111.  Published  by  John  C. 
Buckbee  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Oder  Das  Soldatengluck. 
A  play  in  five  acts.  By  G.  E.  Lessing  One  of 
Heath's  Modern  Language  Lessons.  With  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Sylvester  Primer,  Ph  D. ,  of 
the  Friend's  school,  Providence,  R.  I.  Published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  No.  46.  "Old Tes- 
tament Stories  in  Scripture  Language."  From  the 
dispersion  at  Babel  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

No.  42.  The  Fortune  of  the  Republic  and  other 
American  Addresses.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

Please  do  us  the  favor  of  mentioning  The  Jour- 
nal when  writing  to  advertisers. 

IMPORTANT  TO  OUR  AGENTS. 

Write  us  in  good  time  for  sample  copies  of  The 
Journal  for  use  at  the  institutes  you  will  attend, 
giving  date  of  some,  and  such  other  information  as 
you  think  my  be  of  service  regarding  the  work  you 
are  to  do.  Public- School  Pub.  Co., 

Bloomington,  LI  I. 

MAKING  MONEY  IN  VACATION. 

About  one  year  ago  I  procured  instructions  for 
plating  with  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel,  and  devoted 
my  summer  vacation  to  plating.  In  43  days  I 
cleared  $391.10,  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses for  the  college  year.  At  nearly  every  house 
I  plated  spoons,  casters,  or  jewelry,  and  found  it 
pleasant,  instructive,  and  profitable.  My  brother 
in  19  days  cleared  $162.40.  Knowing  that  there 
are  many  desiring  an  education  who  have  not  the 
means,  I  trust  that  my  experience  will  be  to  such, 
a  joyful  revelation.  By  sending  25  cents  to  the 
Zanesville  Chemical  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  you 
will  receive  directions  for  making  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Nickel  solutions,  with  the  necessary  instructions 
for  using  them,  and  in  an  hour's  practice  you  will 
be  quite  proficient.  Nellie  B.  

A  No.  1  "  Kodak,"  charged  to  take  100  nega- 
tives, can  be  procured  from  this  company,  at  re- 
duced rate.  Teachers  who  contemplate  a  trip  dur- 
ing vacation  will  add  much  to  their  pleasure  by 
having  one.      Public-School  Publishing  Co., 

Bloomington,  111. 


0UR  list  of  good 
candidates  is 
rapidity  decreas- 
ing. Over  four  hun- 
dred of  our  teach- 


ers have  secured 
positions,  either 
through  us  or  oth- 
erwise, during  the 
past    two  weeks. 

Two  weeks  more  will  see  another  decrease  of  four  hundred,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand.  Boards  get  anxious 
and  urgent,  as  one  by  one  the  good  applicants  withdraw  their  applications.  New  openings,  suddenly  made  vacant  by  elections 
to  more  important  positions,  are  known  at  once  to  the  Association;  school  boards  write  and  telegraph  us  daily  for  teachers  for 
these  places.    We  have  now  on  our  books: 


SOME  IN  ALL  STATES. 

Superintendencies  at  $2,500. 
Superintendencies  at  $1,800. 
Superintendencies  at  $1,200. 
Superintendencies  at  $900. 
Superintendencies  at  $600. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $2,000. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $1,500. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $1,200. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $900. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $700. 
High  School  Principalships  at  $500. 

Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $800. 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $700. 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $600. 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $500. 
Assistants  in  High  Schools  at  $400. 

Academy  Principalships. 
Academy  Teachers. 


IN  EVERY  STATE. 

Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $600. 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $500. 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $450. 
Grammar  Grade  positions  at  $400. 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $600. 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $500. 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $450. 
Intermediate  Grade  positions  at  $400. 

Primary  Grade  positions  at  $600. 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $500. 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $450. 
Primary  Grade  positions  at  $400. 
College,  Normal,  and  Academy 
Professorships  at  $1,000. 
College,  Normal,  and  Academy 
Professorships  at  $900. 
College,  Normal,  and  Academy 
Professorships  at  $800. 


College  Presidencies  at  $2,500. 
College  Professorships  at  $2,000. 
College  Professorships  at  $1,800. 
College  Professorships  at  $1,500. 
College  Professorships  at  $1,200. 

SPECIALISTS. 
Teachers  of  Latin.    Teachers  of  Greek. 
Teachers  of  French. 
Teachers  of  German. 
Teachers  of  Science. 

Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
Teachers  of  Literature. 

Teachers  of  Normal  Methods 

ARTS,  ETC. 

Drawing  Teachers  (1  at  $2,000). 

Art  Teachers.        Vocal  Teachers. 

Instrumental  Teachers. 

Elocution  Teachers. 
•  Teachers  of  Penmanship  and  Book- 
keeping. 


During  June,  July,  and  August  changes  are  sudden.  The  rush  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Available  candidates  become 
few.  If  you  would  accept  a  belter  place  at  a  larger  salary,  write  us,  state  your  qualifications  fully  in  your  first  letter,  to  save 
time.    Circulars  and  manuals  sent  free. 

Address, 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager. 


TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70-72  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  BU- 
REAUS 

Offers,  at  no  additional  expense,  the  advantage  of  a 
registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to 
accept  a  position.  Good  teachers  are  wanted  for  a 
large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Illinois 
League  Teachers'  Bureau,  Carlinville,  111.  R.  B. 
Anderson,  manager. 


Readers  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  mentioning  The 
Journal  when  writing  to  our  advertisers. 

WANTED. 

Experienced  school  furniture  and  supply  men  to 
work  in  this  and  adjoining  states.  Best  of  induce- 
ments offered.    Write  fully.  Address, 

Thomas  Kane  &  Company, 

137-139  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  P.  S.  JOURNAL  CLUB 

Catalogue  is  now  from  the  press  and  a  copy  has  been 
mailed  to  every  paid-up  subscriber  who  has  applied 
for  it  as  shown  by  the  records  of  our  office. 

Teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  other 
school  officers  will  find  it  the  most  complete  cata- 
logue of  school  supplies  and  stationery  ever  issued. 
Its  production  has  been  delayed  several  months  on 
account  of  the  labor  involved,  but  we  are  confident 
members  of  the  club  will  feel  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  delay  when  they  have  examined  the 
catalogue. 

It  is  not  designed  for  free  distribution,  but  will  be 
mailed,  postpaid,  to  every  subscriber  to  The  Public- 
School  Journal,  who  has  paid  up  for  the  current 
year,  and  who  applies  for  it. 

These  conditions  govern  its  free  distribution. 
These  conditions,  too,  govern  the  issuance  of  the 
Membership  Card,  which  entitles  holder  to  special 
rates  on  all  our  goods  (see  advertisement  on  another 
page). 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  entitled  to  catalogue 
and  card,  and  have  not  yet  received  it,  a  card  no- 
tice of  this  fact,  to  our  publishing  office,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  will  bring  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 


THE  P.  S.  REGISTER  AND  RECORD 

Has  been  from  the  press  for  six  months.  In  this 
time  it  has  been  submitted  to  over  eight  hundred  su- 
perintendents, commissioners,  and  secretaries  of 
boards  of  education.  Of  the  three  hundred  or  more 
expressed  opinions  of  it,  not  a  single  adverse  criti- 
cism has  been  received.  This  we  think  quite  a  com- 
pliment to  the  men  whose  ideas  it  presents,  as  well 
as  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  Record. 

In  our  judgment  it  is  as  complete  and  simple  as  a 
classification  record  can  be  made.  It  requires  but 
one  entry  of  the  names  of  pupils  for  entire  term  for 
both  attendance  and  classification;  its  system  of 
marking  is  the  simplest  that  can  be  devised;  its  new 
features  are  all  essential  features;  it  reports  fully 
without  being  complex. 

The  only  extra  work  it  entails  upon  the  teacher  in 
keeping  it,  is  just  where  the  experience  of  years  has 
shown  a  little  extra  effort  and  care  is  needed— at  end 
of  term,  in  making  a  full  report  to  the  succeeding 
teacher  and  the  county  superintendent,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  school. 

Circulars  and  sample  sheet  to  any  address.  Spe- 
cial rates  for  introduction.  Address  Public-School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


TUB  TUBAL  PHYSIOLOGY! 


A-  HBABTHY- BODY 

A  Text-book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  Alcohol,  and  Narcotics.     For  Use  in  Inter- 
mediate Grades  in  Public  and  Private  Schools.    By  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Microscopy,  University  of  Michigan. 


To  teachers  contemplating  the  adoption  of  an  Elementary  Physiology.  StowelPs  "A  HEALTHY 
BODY,'''1  was  pttblished  late  in  the  spring  of  i88q,  and  has  already  a  sale  in  Illinois  alone  of  nearly 
/J, 000  copies. 

It  is  a  book  of  rare  merit.  It  was  not  written  by  a  professional  book-maker,  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, but  by  a  regular  physician  to  meet  the  requirements  of  recent  legislation  relating  to  instruction  in 
Physiology  in  the  Public  Schools.  It  contains  all  that  is  needed  below  the  High  School,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  Graded  Schools,  and  to  the  fourth  and  fifth-reader  classes  in  District  Schools. 
It  has  a  more  attractive  page  and  a  more  interesting  text  than  any  other  physiology  in  existence. 

It  is  freer  from  technical  terms  than  any  other  book  of  like  grade.  It  states  scientific  facts  with 
force  and  clearness,  yet  without  irritating  argument  or  unwarranted  prejudice.  It  is  not  one  of  a  series 
of  books,  but  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  book  covering  the  same  matter.  We  ear- 
nestly ask  you  to  examine  it  before  adopting  a  Physiology  for  your  schools. 

12mo,  Cloth,  220  pages,  fully  illustrated,  with  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

Copies  to  teachers  for  Examination,  or  Supplies  for  First  Introduction,  will  be  sent  prepaid,  at  50  cents  each;  allowance  for 

old  book  in  exchange,  20  cents. 


JOHN  C.  BUCKBEE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

122  and.  124  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL,. 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

To  enable  home  and  land-seekers  to  visit  the 
farming  sections  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana,  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
line  will  sell  excursion  tickets,  with  stop  over  privi- 
leges, good  for  thirty  days,  at  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  on  April  22,  May  20,  Sept.  9,  Sept.  20,  and 
Oct.  14. 

This  will  enable  purchasers  to  see  the  famous 
Park  region  of  Minnesota,  the  wonderful  Red  River 
Valley,  Devil's  Lake,  the  Turtle  mountain,  and  the 
Mouse  River  regions  of  North  Dakota,  the  rich  val- 
leys of  the  big  Sioux  and  James  in  South  Dakota, 
and  the  vast  fertile  districts  watered  by  the  Missouri, 
Milk,  Teton,  and  Marias  Rivers,  in  the  great  reser- 
vation of  Montana;  no  land  grant  restrictions  or 
extra  costs  there  in  securing  homesteads. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  runs  the  only  solid 
through  trains  of  Palace  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars, 
Modern  Day  Coaches,  and  Free  Colonist  Sleepers 
to  Fergus  Falls,  Moorhead,  Fargo,  Grand  Forks, 
Crookston,  Devil's  Lake,  Minot,  Glasgow,  Chinook, 
Benton,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  and  Butte,  Montana. 

Your  home  agent  can  sell  you  excursion  tickets  to 
over  500  points  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Line. 
Maps,  guide  books,  or  information  concerning  travel 
or  settlement  along  this  line,  cheerfully  furnished 
by  any  agent  of  the  company,  or  F.  I.  Whitney, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent,  G.  N.  R'y,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

For  holding  on  there  seems  to  be  no  book  like 
"The  Teachers'  and  Students'  Library,"  published 
by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicagb.  It  has  just  been  re- 
vised to  date,  and  reduced  in  price  to  $2.50.  We 
know  of  no  book  where  the  teacher  can  obtain  so 
much  for  the  money. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FACE 

FOZZONrS 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 

Gives  fresher  Charms,  to  the 
old  renewed  youth. 

TRY  IT. 


BOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


THROUGH  VESTIBULED  AND  COLONIST  SLEEPERS  BE- 
TWEEN CHICAGO  AND  TACOMA,  WASH.,  AND 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  and  Northern  Pacific  lines 
run  through  Pullman  Vestibuled  and  Colonist  Sleep- 
ers between  Chicago  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Port- 
land Oregon,  The  train  known  as  the  "  Pacific 
Express  "  leaves  the  Grand  Central  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Harrison 
Street,  at  10:45  p.  m.,  daily.  For  tickets,  berths  in 
Pullman  or  Colonists  Sleepers,  etc.,  apply  to  Geo. 
K.  Thompson,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
205  Clark  street,  or  to  F.  J.  Eddy,  Depot  Ticket 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  corner 
Fifth  avenue  and  Harrison  street,  Chicago,  111. 

We  will  club  The  Public-School  Journal  and 
the  Home  Magazine,  conducted  by  Mrs.  John  A. 
Logan,  for  $1.75  for  the  two.  This  is  a  great  offer, 
giving  a  first-class  magazine  for  general  reading  and 
a  professional  journal,  for  almost  the  price  of  one. 
The  name  of  Mrs.  Logan  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
any  one  that  the  Home  Magazine  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  periodicals. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  an  advertisement 
of  which  appears  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Jour- 
nal, is  one  of  the  three  or  four  schools  in  the  U.  S. 
which  are  especially  devoted  to  the  education  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  engineers.  One  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  Institute  is  the  thorough  and 
extensive  "shop  practice  "  of  the  students  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  Not  only  aie  machines  de- 
signed and  working  drawings  made,  but  actual 
construction  is  required  and  is  made  possible  in  ex- 
tensive workshops,  the  equipment  of  which  has 
cost  over  forty  thousand  dollars. 


wm  D9  Yea  igip; 


Of  the  ability  to  understand  and  reproduce  the  demonstration 
of  a  truth  thought  out  by  some  one  else,  as  compared 
with  the  power  to  think  out  and  formulate 
such  a  demonstration  yourself?  Our 

GEOMETRY  EXERCISES 

(  Just  Published.) 
Furnish  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  wisely  selected  and 
graded  problems  and  propositions  admirably  adapted 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  older  Geometries. 
and  to  inspire  pupils  to  think  for  themselves. 
No  demonstrations  are  given — but  figures 
are  drawn  when  it  seems  advisable. 


If  you  want  Supplementary  or  Review  work  in 

GEOMETRY 

write  for  a  sample  copy  of  these  exercises. 

SingJe^copy^S^  $^9J^LS^^ 
Less  the  Usual  Discount 


LEACH,  SHEWELL  ft  SANBORN, 

BOSTON.       NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


